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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 

Three  methods  are  used  to  indicate  the  pronimciation  of  the  words 
lonning  the  headings  of  the  separate  articles: 

(1)  By  dividing  the  word  into  syllables,  and  indicating  the  syllable 
or  qrllables  to  be  accented.  This  method  alone  is  followed  where  the 
pronunciation  is  entirely  obvious.  Where  accent  marks  are  omitted,  the 
omission  indicates  that  all  syllables  are  given  substantially  the  same  value. 

(2)  Where  the  pronunciation -differs  from  the  spelling,  the  word  is 
re-spelled  phonetically,  in  addition  to  the  accentuation. 

(3)  Where  the  sound  values  of  the  vowels  are  not  sufficiently  indicated 
merely  by  an  attempt  at  phonetic  spelling,  the  following  cfystem  of  diacritical 
marks  is  additionally  employed  to  approximate  the  proper  sounds  as 
dosdy  as  may  be  done: 


ft,  at  la  fote»  or  In  ibora. 

ft,  aa  in  alin%  Fr.  dme^  0«r.  Bslmaeft 

of  Indian  names, 
ft,  the  uune  soand  diort  or  medinm,  as 

in  Fr.  bal,  Ger.  Monn. 
a,  as  in  fot 
S,  as  in  f  aU. 
u,  obscure,  as  in  roral,  similar  to  «  in 

hut,  A  in  ii«r:  common  in  Indian 


S^  as  in  me=l  In  mschlnai 

«,  as  in  met 

4^  as  in  her. 

~  as  in  pine,  or  as  el  In  Qw.  Mein. 
as  in  pin,  also  used  for  the  short 
sound   corresponding   to  fi^  as  in 
lYsofdi  and  Italian  words. 


t 


Ml  a  lonf  sound  as  In  Fr. , 

Ger.  long  d,  as  in  S^hne,  Gdtl 
(Goethe).  ■ 

en,  corresponding  sound  short  or  medl* 
urn,  as  in  Fr.  pe»=Ger.  d  short 

0,  as  in  noteb  moan. 

o,asin  not4rogr—thati%  short  or  medium* 

0,  as  in  rnove^  two. 

Hi,  as  in  ttfbe. 

u,  as  in  tub :  similar  to  h  and  also  to  sl 

n,  as  in  btfIL 

0,  as  in  Sc  afctfuesFr.  C  as  in  d4^ 

Ger.  U  long  as  in  grtln,  Bflhne. 
ft,  the  corresponding  short  or  medium  i 
sound,  as  in  Fr.  but,  Ger.  MflUer,/ 

01,  as  in  oiL 

ou,  as  in  pound;  or  as  as  in  Qet.  Hossa  V 


The  oonsonantsi  b,  d,  f,  h,  j,  k»  1,  in«  n,  ng,  p,  sh,  t,  y,  and  b,  when 
printed  in  Roman  type,  are  always  ^ven  their  common  English  values  in 
the  transliteration  of  f ordgn  words.  The  letter  c  is  indicatecl  by  s  or  k, 
as  the  case  may  be.  For  the  remaining  consonant  sounds  the  following 
symbols  are  employed: 


di  Is  always  as  In  rloJk 
A   Mirly  a»   ih  In  ttlsvfip.  4  In 
Madrid,  etc. 

{Is  always  hard,  as  In  pow 
represents   the   guttural   In   Scotch 
loojk,  Ger.  naoa,  also  other  similar 
gutturals. 
9,  Fr.  nasal  n  as  In  hoa. 
:r  vspresents  both  BngUsh  r,  and  r  In 
fefvsign  words,  in  whlcb  Xt  is  gen* 


eraSy  much  moM  stfoogly  trilled. 
8,  always  as  in  eo» 
th,  as  th  in  ihiiL 
th^  as  t^  in  thia. 

w  always  consonantal,  as  In  tee. 
X  =  ks,  which  are  used  instead, 
y  always  consonantal,  as  in  yea,  (EY^ 

Ugne  would  be  re-written  lfiny)« 
■by  AS  s  in  pleaeura  sb  Fsw  Jb 
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Bennett,  JT^^f^   stbwdaiji,   an 

*^^^^  '  English  composer,  born  in 
1816  at  Sheffield,  where  nis  father  was 
organist;  became  pupil  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1826,  and  studied  in  Leipzig 
from  1836  to  1838.  He  is  best  known  by 
his  overtures,  the  Naiads  and  Paruina; 
his  cantatas,  the  May  ifueen  and  Women 
of  iiamaria;  and  his  little  musical 
sketches,  Lake,M%lUiream  and  Fountain, 
He  died  in  1875. 

BATI-Vevis  (ncv'is),  the  most  lofty 
i)en-lieYlS  m^j^t^in  in  Britain,  in 
Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  south  of  the 
river  and  Glen  of  Spean.  It  rises  to  the 
height  of  4406  feet,  and  in  dear  weather 
yields  an  extensive  prospect.  An  observ- 
atory was  established  on  its  summit  in 
May,  1881,  by  the  Scottish  Meteorological 
Soaety. 

SPTlTli^sen  (ben'ig-sen),  or  Bbnning- 
J>eilIU^eu  ^gj.j^^    le^jj^    Augustus, 

CJouNT  Vow,  Russian  commander-in-chief, 
bom  at  Brunswick  in  1746.  After  some 
years  in  the  Hanoverian  service  he  en- 
tered that  of  Russia,  1773,  distinguished 
himself  in  Turkey  and  Poland,  took  part 
in  the  conspiracy  against  Paul  I,  and  was 
made  general  by  Alexander  I.  In  the 
war  with  France,  1806-13,  he  played  a 
most  distinguishea  part,  especially  atjthe 


battles  of  Pultusk,  Evlau,  Borodino,  Tar- 
utino  and  Leipzig.  He  retired  from  the 
Russian  service  to  his  paternal  estate  in 
Hanover  in  1818,  and  died  in  1826. 

Bennington  l^'^Sffl'whV^^ 

August  16.  1777,  General  Stark  at  the 
head  of  1600  American  militia  was  vic- 
torious over  the  British.  It  has  large 
manufactures  of  knitted  and  other  goods 
nnd  a  State  Soldiers'  Home.  Pop.  8608. 
llATi.Tiiif    the  seed  of  Moringa  pteryffo- 

nen-nni,  ^^^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^f  j^^j^ 

yielding  the  valuable  oil  of  ben.  See  Ben, 
Oil  of, 

UpTlft^rftile  (bavs-rild),  IsAAO  0E,  e 
Aeuseraae  pr^nch  poet  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XrV,  bom  in  1613 :  died  in  1601. 
He  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  Joh,  various 
tragedies   and  comedies,   chiefly  between 


1636  and  1640,  and  a  volume  of  rond^ux 
on  Ovid's  Meiatnorphoaes,  1673. 
"RpTiftnTi  Edwabd  Fb£D£BIO,  an  Eng- 
J9CUBUU,  lish  novelist,  son  of  Edward 
White  Benson,  was  bom  in  1867.  He 
produced  Dodo,  The  Babe,  Mr,  Teddy,  etc. 
BpTiftnTi  Edwabo  White,  one  of  the 
.DC1I5UU,  ablest  of  Enghsh  prelates, 
bom  at  Birmingham.  1820;  died  in  1806. 
He  became  bishop  of  Truro  in  1877,  and 
was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  1883. 

'RATIftOTI        MONSIGNOB     ROBEBT     HUGH, 

J»cu»uil|  ^^  BngUsh  Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  author,  son  of  Edward  White 
Benson,  bom  at  Wellington  College.  No- 
vember 18,  1871 ;  died  October  10,  1014. 
He  was  ordained  a  priest  at  Rome  in 
1004;  appointed  assistant  priest  at  the 
church  in  Cambridge  in  1005;  and  pri- 
vate chamberlain  to  Pius  X,  in  1011. 
Benson  William  Shephebd,  an 
"*  American  naval  officer 
(1855-  ).  He  was  bom  at  Macon,  Ga. 
He  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  in  1877,  gained  his  captaincy 
in  1000  and  became  a  rear-admiral  in 
1015.  He  served  on  various  assignments 
at  the  Naval  Academy  and  afloat.  He 
was  commandant  of  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  from  1013  to  1015  and  be- 
came Chief  of  Naval  Operations  on  May 
11,  1015.  In  November,  1017.  Admiral 
Benson  went  abroad  as  the  naval  member 
of  a  commission  sent  by  President  Wilson 
to  confer  with  the  principal  Allies. 

Bent-crass.  *  °"^®  tipvn^  to  varf- 

*v^M.v-^  ««•»»)  ^jyg  ^jj^  grasses  such  as 
grow  on  commons  and  neglected  ground 
and  much  used  for  lawns,  including  spe- 
cies of  Affroati9  alba,  Ayroatia  canina, 
Agropyron  junceum,  etc. 
'RATiflifiTn  (ben'tham),  Geo  bob.  an 
iSemnam  ^^giigh  botanist,  nephew  of 
Jeremy  Bentham,  bom  in  1800;  died  in 
1884.  He  published  in  French  (1826)  The 
Plania  of  fhe  Pyreneea  and  Lower  Langue- 
doc,  and  with  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  he  pro- 
duced the  great  work  of  descriptive 
botany,  Genera  Planiarum;  another  great 
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work  of  hiB  was  the  Flora  AusiraUenai*,  stimulate  a  revolt  against  the  French  in 
BAnt}lfl.m  (ben'thamj,  Jebemy,  a  ais-  Italy.  From  1829  to  1835  he  was  gov- 
iwubucuu.  ting^iigiied  writer  on  poli-  ernor-general  of  India.  He  died  in  1839. 
tics  and  jurisprudence,  bom  at  LK>ndon  Bentinck  ^^^  William  Gbobob 
in  1748;  educated  at  Westminster  and  *'v**v**avj».|  ^^^edmsbick  Cavkndibh, 
Oxford ;  entered  Lincoln's  Inn.  1763.  He  son  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Portland,  bom 
was  called  to  the  bar,  but  did  not  prac-  in  1802.  He  entered  the  army,  but  quitted 
tise,  and,  having  private  means,  devoted  it  to  beeome  private  secretary  to  Canning, 
himself  to  the  reform  of  civil  and  criminal  and  in  1827  entered  Parliament  Up  to 
legislation.  A  criticism  on  a  passage  in  1846  he  was  a  warm  adherent  of  Sir  Kob- 
Blackstone's  Commentariea,  published  un-  ert  Peel ;  but  in  that  year  came  forward 
der  the  title  A  Fragment  on  Government,  as  leader  of  the  Protectionists  in  the 
1776,  brought  him  into  notice.  Of  his  House  of  Commons,  abandoning  the  turf, 
other  works  the  more  important  were:  in  which  he  had  lone  reigned  supreme. 
The  Hard  Labor  Bill,  1778 ;  Principles  of  With  the  assistance  of  Disraeli  he  main- 
MoraU  and  Legislationf  1789;  A  Defense  tained  this  position  for  two  years,  and 
of  Usury,  1787 ;  Introduction  to  the  Prin^  though  often  illogical,  and  sometimes  un- 
c*i^les  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  1789 ;  scrupulous  in  his  statements,  he  never- 
Ducourses  on  Civil  and  Penal  Legisla-  theless  commanded  much  attention  by  the 
tion.  1802 ;  Treatise  on  Judicial  Evidence^  vigor  and  earnestness  of  his  oratory  and 
1813,  and  the  Booh  of  Fallacies,  1824.  deportment  He  died  in  1848. 
His  mind,  though  at  once  subtle  and  com-  Sentlev  i^^^'^)t  Richajid.  a  great 
prehensive,  was  characterized  by  some-  •''^•"''^^'J  English  classical  scholar  and 
thing  of  the  Coleridgean  defect  in  respect  critic,  born  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  in 
of  method  and  sense  of  proportion:  and  1662.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered 
he  is,  therefore,  seen  at  his  best  in  works  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
tiiat  underwent  revision  at  the  hands  of  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1680.  In 
his  disdples.  Of  these  M.  Dumont,  by  1682  he  became  a  master  of  Spalding 
his  excellent  French  translations  and  re-  School,  and  in  the  following  year  was  ap- 
arrangements,  secured  for  Bentham  at  an  pointea  tutor  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet's  son. 
early  date  a  European  reputation  and  He  lived  in  Dr.  Stillingfleet's  house  dnr- 
influence,  and  his  editions  are  still  the  ing  1683-89,  studying  deeply,  and  accom- 
most  satisfactory.  In  England  James  panied  his  pupil  to  Oxford.  In  1684  he 
Mill,  Romilly,  John  Stuart  Mill;  Burton,  took  his  M.A  degree  at  Cambridge,  and 
and  others  of  independent  genius,  have  in  1689  at  Oxford,  where  two  years  later 
been  among  his  exponents.  In  ethics  he  he  won  immediate  reputation  by  the  publi- 
must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  cation  of  his  epistle  to  Mill  on  the  Greek 
modem  utilitarianism;  in  polity  and  Chronicle  of  Maldlas.  Dr.  Stillingfleet 
criminal  law  he  anticipated  or  suggested  having  been  raised  to  the  bishopric  of 
many  practical  reforms;  and  his  whole  Worcester,  made  Bentley  his  chaplain, 
influence  was  stimulating  and  humanizing,  and  in  1692  a  prebendary  in  his  cathedral. 
He  died  in  L<»idon,  6th  June,  1832.  The  same  year  he  delivered  the  first  series 

Benthos  ^^®  name  given  to  the  fixed  of  the  Boyle  Lectures,  his  subject  being  a 
^  •  ^  organisms  of  ocean  and  confutation  of  atheism.  In  1694  he  was 
deep  lake  waters,  in  distinction  to  plank-  appointed  keeper  of  the  royal  library  at 
ton,  or  floating  organic  matter.  It  con-  St  James's  Palace^  and  in  1696  oame 
sists  chiefly  oi  alfne,  usually  attached  to  into  residence  there.  Two  or  three  years 
stones,  thence  called  lithophytes.  It  is  after  began  his  famous  controversy  with 
sparse  a'bove  low  water  mark,  on  account  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  afterwards  Earl 
of  injurious  exposure  to  atmospheric  in-  of  Orrery,  relative  to  the  genuineness  of 
fluences,  but  rich  below  this  level ;  the  the  Greek  Epistles  of  Phalarls,  an  edition 
green  and  brown  sea-weeds  predominating  of  which  was  published  by  Bovle,  then  a 
in  the  more  shallow  waters,  the  red  at  a  student  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In 
greater  depth;  at  great  depths  all  plant  this  dispute  Bentley  was  completely  vie- 
life  disappears.  torious,    though    the    greatest    wits    and 

llAiifiTi/klr  (ben'tink).  Lord  William  critics  of  the  age,  including  Pope,  Swift 
DeulinCK  Cavbndish.  He  was  the  Garth.  Atterbury,  Aldrich,  Dodwell  and 
second  son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Portland,  Conyers  Middleton  came  to  Boyle's  assist- 
bom  in  1774.  He  served  in  Flanders,  in  anoe.  Bentley's  Dissertation  on  ihe 
Italy  under  Suwaroff,  and  in  Egypt ;  was  Epistles  of  Phalaris  appeared  in  1699 — 
governor  of  Madras  180S-5 ;  and  com-  •  a  monument  of  controversial  genius  *— 
manded  a  briitade  at  Comnna.  In  1810  'a  storehouse  of  exact  and  penetrating 
he  was  British  plenipotentiary  anfl  com-  erudition.'  In  1700  he  was  presented  to 
mander-in-ohief  of  the  troops  in  Sicily:  the  mastership  of  Trinity  College.  Cam- 
and  in  1813  headed  an  expedition  into  bridge,,  and  from  this  period  u'^til  1738 
Catalonia.      In    1814   he   endeavored    to  he  was  at  fend  with  the  fellows  of  that 
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college.  A  lawsuit,  which  lasted  more  made  prisoner  while  fishting  for  the  Pol- 
than  twenty  years,  was  decided  against  ish  Confederacy.  Exiled  to  Kamchatka, 
him,  but  his  opponents  were  unable  to  he  gained  the  affections  of  the  governor's 
carry  out  the  sentence  depriving  him  of  daughter,  who  assisted  him  to  escape  with 
bis  mastership.  In  1711  he  published  an  his  companions  in  1771.  They  visited 
edition  of  Horace  and  in  1713  his  remarks  Japan,  Macao,  etc.,  and  then  went  ^  to 
on  Gollins's  Discourse  on  Free-ihinkinff,  France.  The  French  government  having 
hy  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis.  He  was  ap-  requested  him  to  form  a  colony  in  Mada- 
pointed  regius  professor  of  divinity  in  gascar  he  sailed  thither,  and  was  made 
1716.  In  1726  he  published  an  edition  of  king  in  1776  by  the  native  chiefs.  He 
Terence  and  Phsedrus.  He  meditated  an  broke  with  the  French  government,  sought 
edition  of  Homer,  but  left  only  notes.  In  private  aid  in  England  and  America, 
Homeric  criticism  he  has  the  merit  of  sailed  asain  to  Madapiscar  in  1786.  and 
having  detected  the  loss  of  the  letter  was  killed  fighting  against  the  French 
'digamma'  (which  see)  from  the  written  in  1786.  His  memoirs  were  published  in 
texts.     His  last  work  was  an  edition  of  1790. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  with  conjectural  DATi^AH-fi  a^  n:^^^^ 
emendations  (1732).  He  died  in  1742.  -OCIlZCrta.  See  Buerta, 
Benton  (l>en'tun),  Thomas  Habt,  a  -Op.y.^g^j.^  (ben'z^:  C^H«),  an  aromatic 
statesman,  born  in  or  near  JJCU^cuc  liquid  hydrocarbon,  discovered 
Hillsborough,  North  Carolina,  in  1782;  in  1825  by  Faraday,  and  obtained  from 
died  at  Washington,  in  1858.  Studying  coal-tar  and  petroleum.  It  may  also  be 
law  in  Tennessee,  he  began  practice  at  got  by  distilung  1  part  of  crystallised 
Nashville  about  1811,  and  while  serving  benzoic  acid  intimately  mixed  wiu  3  parts 
as  a  soldier  under  General  Jackson,  in  of  slaked  lime.  It  is  thin,  strongly  re- 
1812,  had  a  quarrel  which  led  to  a  duel  fractive,  and  quite  colorless,  of  a  peculiar, 
in  which  Jackson  was  severely  wounded.  ethereiJ,  agreeable  odor,  and  boils  at  W* 
He  became  editor  of  a  political  paper  in  C.  It  is  used  by  manufacturers  of  India 
St.  Louis,  1815;  was  elected  U.  S.  Sena-  rubber  and  gutta-percha  on  account  of 
tor  from  Missouri  in  1820,  and  remained  its  great  solvent  powers,  in  the  prepara- 
in  the  Senate  until  1851.  As  such  he  tion  of  varnishes,  and  for  deanins  gloves, 
supported  Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  removing  grease-spots  from  woolen  and 
Buren,  and  opposed  Calhoun  on  the  sub-  other  cloths,  etc,  on  account  of  its  Ppwer 
ject  of  nullification.  He  was  elected  a  of  dissolving  fats  and  resins.  It  is  highly 
member  of  the  House  in  1852  and  opposed  inflammable  and  explosive,  even  the  vApor 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  catching  fire  if  it  comes  in  contact  with 
In  1856  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  gov-  a  flame. 

emorship  of  Missouri.  He  published  a  llATivnin  koMk  (ben-Eftlk:  CrHtOtV, 
voluminous  and  valuable  work  entitled,  -"^^zuio  -ttwu  ^^  organic  add  ob- 
A  Thirty  Years'  View,  or  a  History  of  tained  from  benzoin  and  other  resins  and 
the  Working  of  the  American  Oovernment  balsams,  as  those  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  and 
for  Thirty  Years,  also  An  Abridgment  of  benzene.  It  forms  light,  feathery,  color- 
the  Delates  of  Congress  from  1789  to  less  needles ;  tastes  pungent  and  bitterish ; 
1856.  odor  slightiy  aromatic.     It  is  used  for 

BpTl'fon  Wflrhor     a  city  of  Berrien  medicinal  purposes. 

J>CnTOn  HarUOr,  County,  Michigan,  Benzoic  Ether  »  colorless  oily 
near  Lake  Michigan,  witii  canal  connec-  -OCnzoiC  Xitucr,  jj^^j^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^1^ 
tion.  It  is  the  shipping  point  of  a  great  aromatic  smell  and  a  pungent  aromatic 
fruit  region,  and  has  important  manu-  taste,  obtained  by  distilling  together  4 
factures.  There  are  numerous  mineral  parts  alcohol,  2  of  crystaUized  benzoic 
springs  in  its  vicinity.     Pop.  9185.  acid,  and  X  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 

Benil^   or    BiNUfi     (ben^i-a,    bin'u-&;   acid. 

'  'mother  of  waters*),  a  river  of  1)^1170111  (ben'z5-in,  ben'soin;  Ar. 
Africa  the  greatest  tributary  of  the  Niger,  -"^"^^^-^  luhan  jdwi,  *  Javanese  in- 
which  it  enters  from  the  east  about  250  cense*),  a  solid,  brittie,  vegetable  sub- 
miles  above  its  mouth.  Dr.  Earth  came  stance,  the  concrete  resinous  juice  flowing 
upon  the  river  in  1851,  and  its  course  from  incisions  in  the  stem  or  branches  of 
was  partly  traced  by  Dr.  W.  Balfour  the  Styrax  benzoin,  a  tree  70  or  80  feet 
Vaikie.  but  its  source  was  only  reached  high,  nat.  order  Styracacee.  In  com- 
(by  Flegel)  in  1883.  This  lies  near  lat.  merce  several  varieties  are  distinguished. 
8    N.  and  Ion.  14°  e.  of  which  the  yellow,  the  Siam,  the  amyg- 

BenVOWSkV     (*>«n-i-<5v'8ki),  Maumck  daloidal— the  last  containing  whitish  tears 
^  ^     Augustus,  Count  of,  of  an  almond  shape — ^and  Sumatra  firsts 

bom.in  Hungary  in  1741;  served  in  the  are  the  finest.  It  is  imported  from  Siam, 
Seven    Years'    war ;    and    in    1709    was   Singapore,  Bombay,  and  occasionally  from 
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Calcutta ;  it  is  found  also  in  South  Amer- 
ica. The  pure  benzoin  consists  of  two 
principal  substances,  viz.,  a  resin,  and  an 
acid  termed  benzoic  (which  see).  It  has 
little  taste,  but  its  smell  is  fragrant  nhen 
rubbed  or  heated,  and  it  is  used  as  in- 
cense in  the  Greelt  and  Roman  Gatholio 


Benxoin  Tree  {Siyrax  btnzoin), 

churches.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol,  in  which  form  it  is  used 
as  a  cosmetic,  a  perfume,  and  in  phar- 
macy. Benzoin  may  be  produced  by  the 
contact  of  alkalies  with  the  commercial 
oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  also  known  as 
benjamin  or  gum  benjamin. 

Benzole    (-zor).    same  as  BenMfM. 

"RativaIitia  (ben'z6-ien),  a  name  of 
JienZOUne  \iquids  of  the  same  kind 
as  benzene. 

Beowulf  (b6'o-wulf),  an  Anglo-Saxon 
iieOWUil    ^pi^^  ^^^  ^^ly  existing  MS. 

of  which  belongs  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century,  and  is  in  the  Cottonian  Library 
(British  Museum).  From  internal  evi- 
dence it  is  concluded  that  the  poem  in  its 
essentials  existed  prior  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  colonization  of  Britain,  and  that 
it  must  be  regarded  either  as  brought  to 
Britain  by  the  Teutonic  invaders,  or  as 
an  early  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  a 
Danish  legend.  From  the  allusions  in  it 
to  Christianity,  however,  it  must  have 
received  considerable  modifications  from 
its  original  form.  It  recounts  the  adven- 
tures of  the  hero  Beowulf,  especially  his 
delivery  of  the  Danish  kingdom  from  the 
monster  Grendel  and  his  equally  formid- 
able mother,  and,  finally,  the  slaughter  bv 
Beowulf  of  a  fiery  dragon,  and  his  death 
from  wounds  received  in  the  conflict. 
The  character  of  the  hero  is  attractive 
through  its  noble  simplicity  and  disre- 
gard of  self.  The  poem,  which  is  the 
longest  and  most  important  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature,  is  in  many  points  ob- 
scure, and  the  MS.  is  nomewhat  imper- 
fect 


BprflTicrpr  (bA-rilQ-zhft).  Pierre  Jean 
J9Ciitu^cr  ^^  ^  distinguished  French 
lyric  poet,  bom  in  Paris  1780.  His  father 
was  a  restless  and  scheming  man,  and 
young  B^ran^er,  after  witnessing  from 
the  roof  of  his  school  the  destruction  of 
the  Bastille,  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  an  aunt  who  kept  a  tavern  at  Peronne. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  printer  in  Peronne,  but  was  ulti- 
mately summoned  to  Paris  to  assist  his 
father  in  his  financing  and  plotting.  After 
many  hardships  he  withdrew  in  disgust 
from  that  atmosphere  of  chicanery  and 
intrigue  in  which  he  found  himself  in- 
volved, betook  himself  to  a  garret,  did 
what  literary  hack-work  he  could,  and 
made  many  ambitious  attempts  in  poetry 
and  drama.  Reduced  to  extremity,  he 
api>lied  in  1804  to  Lucien  Bonaparte  for 
assistance,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  him,  first,  a  pension  of  1000  francs, 
and  five  years  later  a  university  clerkship. 
Although  as  yet  unprinted,  many  of  hii 


songs  had  become  extremely  popular,  and 
in  1815  the  first  collection  of  them  was 
published.  A  second  collectioR,  published 
in  1821,  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  Bour- 
bon government,  and  in  addition  to  being 
dismissed  from  his  office  in  the  university 
he  was  sentenced  to  three  months*  im- 
prisonment and  a  fine  of  500  francs.  A 
third  collection  appeared  in  1825,  and  in 
1828  a  fourth,  which  subjected  him  to  a 
second  state  prosecution,  an  imprison- 
ment of  nine  months,  and  a  fine  of  1100 
francs.  In  1833  he  published  his  fifth 
and  last  collection,  thereafter  remaining 
silent  till  his  death.  Shortly  after  the 
revolution  of  February,  1848,  he  was 
elected  representative  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine  in  the  constituent  assembly, 
but  sent  in  his  resignation  in  the  month 
of  May  of  same  year.  He  died  at  Paris 
on  July  16,  1857.  From  first  to  last  he 
kept  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the  French 
people   in   all   their   humors,   social  and 
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political,  influencing  men  in  the  mass 
more  than  any  lyric  poet  of  modern  times. 
In  private  life  he  was  the  most  amiable 
and  benevolent  of  men,  Uvine  unobtru- 
sively with  his  old  friend  Judith  Frdre, 
who  died  a  few  months  before  him. 
pAra-r  (bft-rar'),  otherwise  known  as 
J^critr  ^jjg  Hyderabad  Assigned  Dis- 
tricts, a  commissionership  of  India,  in  the 
Deccan,  area,  17,711  square  miles,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  an  elevated  valley  at  the 
head  of  a  chain  of  ghauts.  It  is  watered 
by  several  affluents  of  the  Godavari  and 
by  the  Tapti,  and  has  a  fertile  soil,  pro- 
ducing some  of  the  best  cotton,  millet,  and 
wheat  crops  in  India.  The  two  principal 
towns  of  Berar  are  Amr^oti  (pop.  35,006) 
and  EUichpur  (26,000).  Ck>al  and  iron- 
ore  are  both  found  in  the  province,  the 
pop.  of  which  is  2,750,000.  Berar  was 
assigned  by  the  Nizam  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  1853  in  security  of  arrears 
due.  The  old  Kingdom  of  Berar  was 
much  more  extensive. 
llArQf  (ber-at'),  a  fortified  town  in 
Ofsruv  ^Yie  principality  of  Albania, 
situated  about  30  miles  northeast  of  the 
port  of  Avlona.  It  produces  grain,  oil 
and  wine  in  abundance.  Pop.  15,000. 
HArliAr  A  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
oeruer,    ^^   ^^.j^    -^   ^j^^   Egyptian 

Soudan,  about  20  miles  below  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Atbara.  an  important  station 
for  merchants  on  tne  route  from  Sennaar 
and  KJiartoum  to  Cairo,  and  also  from 
Suakim.  Pop.  10,000. 
TtArliATO  (ber'be-ra),  the  chief  seaport 
Acroera  ^^^^  trading  place  of  British 
Somaliland,  East  Africa,  on  a  bay  afford- 
ing convenient  anchorage  in  the  Gulf  of 
Aden.  An  important  fair,  which  lasts  for 
some  months,  is  held*here,  increasing  the 
population  from  10,000  to  about  30,000. 
It  came  into  British  possession  in  1885. 
Berberin  (l>ei''b^tin),a  golden-yellow 
coloring  matter  obtained 
from  several  species  of  Berberis  or  bar- 
berry. 
TlArliA-ria     (ber'be-ris),     a     genus     of 

order  Berberidaceffi  or  barberries.  See 
Barberry. 

n^-rliAra  a  people  spread  over  nearly 
jyeruerHf  the  wliole  of  Northern  Af- 
rica, from  whom  the  name  Barhary  Is 
derived.  The  chief  branches  into  which 
the  Berbers  are  divided  are,  first,  the 
Amasirgh  or  Amazigh,  of  Northern  Mo- 
rocco, though  for  the  most  part  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  liv- 
ing partiy  under  chieftains  and  hereditary 
prmces  and  partiy  in  small  republican 
communities.  Second,  the  Shuluh,  Shil- 
looh,  or  SheUakah,  who  inhabit  the  south 
of  Morocco.  They  are  more  hierhly  civil- 
ized   than    the    Amazirgh.      Third,    the 


Kabyles  in  Algeria  and  Tunis;  and 
fourth,  the  Berbers  of  the  Sahara,  who 
inhabit  the  oases.  Among  the  Sahara 
Berbers  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Beni-Mzdb  and  the  Tuaregs.  They  are 
believed  to  represent  the  ancient  Mauri- 
tanians,  Numidians,  Gsetulians,  etc. 
BprhiPA  (ber-bSs'),  a  district  of  Brit- 
Jjcruioe  jgjj  Guiana  watered  by  the 
river  Berbice,  and  containing  the  town  of 
Berbice  or  New  Amsterdam,  which  has 
three  churches  and  several  public  build- 
ings. 

Berehta    K^.L^e  Sf  s^'fflin!;: 

a  sort  of  female  hobgoblin  of  whom  naughty 
children  are  much  afraid.  Her  name  is 
connected  with  the  word  hrighi,  and  orig- 
inally she  was  regarded  as  a  goddess  of 
benign  influence. 

Berchtesgaden  tt;*«U«^?'>i; 

varia,  on  the  Achen  or  Aiben  in  a  beauti- 
ful situation,  with  a  royal  palace  and 
villa,  an  ancient  church,  etc.  There  are 
important  salt-mines  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  people  are  also  renowned  for 
artistic  carvings  in  wood.    Pop.  10,046. 

Berdiansk   ^^[r^^"A^^'>i  *  seaport 

*^  "^  of  Southern  Russia,  gov. 
of  Taurida,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Azof,  with  an  important  export  and 
inland  trade.  Pop.  29,168. 
Berdichef  (Wr-dCchef ;  Pol.  Berdy- 
cxreto) ,  a  city  of  European 
Russia,  gov.  of  Kiev,  with  broad  streets, 
well-built  houses,  numerous  industrial  es- 
tablishments, and  a  very  large  trade,  hav- 
ing largely  attended  fairs.  Pop.  53,728, 
chiefly  Jews. 

"Rprpsi  fJAllAC^ik  &  coeducational  in- 
JJerea  l^OUege,  stitution  in  Ken- 
tucky on  the  edge  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains.  In  1916  the  students  enrolled 
in  the  five  departments  numbered  1350. 
"RprpflTiA  (ber-e'ans;  or  Barclayans, 
DCreaus  ^^^^  ^^^.^  founder,  Barclay) , 
an  insignificant  sect  of  dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  Scotiand,  who  profess  to 
follow  the  ancient  Bereans  (see  Acts, 
xvii,  10-13)  in  building  their  faith  and 
practice  upon  the  Scriptures  alone,  with- 
out regard  to  any  human  authority  what- 
ever. 

Berengarius    fct'?«™"Sl8  a? 

Tours,  a  teacher  in  the  philosophical 
school  in  that  city,  and  in  1040  Arch- 
deacon of  Angers ;  renowned  for  his  phUo- 
sophical  acuteness  as  one  of  the  scholastic 
writers,  and  also  for  the  boldness  with 
which,  in  1050,  he  declared  himself  against 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  for 
his  consequent  persecutions.  He  was  sev- 
eral times  compelled  to  recant,  but  always 
returned  to  the  same  opinions,  until  he 
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was  compelled,  in  1060,  by  the  opposition 
of  Lafrauc,  to  retire  to  the  Isle  of  St. 
Cosmaa,  near  Tours,  where  he  died  in 
1088.  This  Berengarius  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Peter  Berenger  of  Poitiers, 
who  wrote  a  defense  of  bis  instructor 
Abelard. 

Berenice  (J>er-e-nl's6),  'bringer  of 
^  victory',  the  name  of  sev- 
eral distinguished  women  of  antiquity ;  in 
particular  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euerg^tes, 
King  of  Egypt.  When  her  husband  went 
to  war  in  Syria  she  made  a  vow  to  devote 
her  beautiful  hair  to  the  gods  if  he  re- 
turned safe.  She  accordingly  hung  it  in 
the  temple  of  Venus,  from  which  it  disap- 
peared, and  was  said  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  skies  as  the  constellation 
Coma  Berenices,  Also  the  daughter  of 
Agrippa  I,  King  of  Judah,  37-44  A.  d. 
During  the  Roman  occupation  she  is  said 
to  have  won  a  promise  of  marriage  from 
Titus,  never  fulfiUed. 

DfkrikTiiofk  (ber-e-nl'se),  anciently  a 
iieremce     ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  Egyptian  coast 

of  the  Red  Sea,  a  place  of  great  trade. 
'RArATiflATi  Bebnhabd,  author  and  art 
J»erciulQil,  critic,  was  bom  at  Wilma. 
Russia,  in  1865;  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  parents  and  was  educated 
at  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  Harvard 
University.  He  graduated  in  1887  and 
went  to  Italy  to  study  Italian  painting. 
He  became  an  authonty  on  the  subject 
and  contributed  many  articles  to  the  art 
journals  of  Italy.  Germany  and  France. 
Among  his  publisned  works  are :  Venetian 
Painters  of  the  Renaissance,  Lorenzo 
Lotto.  Florentine  Painters,  Central  Ital- 
ian Painters,  A  Siennese  Painter  of  the 
Frandsoan  Legend, 

Jit^rt^ufnrA  Admibal  Lord  Charles 
J^eresiura,  db  la  Poeb,  British  naval 
officer  and  parliamentarian,  son  of  Rev. 
John,  fourth  Marquees  of  Waterford ;  bom 
in  the  county  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  in 
1846.  He  commanded  the  Condor  which 
bombarded  Alexandria  in  1882,  and  fol- 
lowing the  bombardment  he  instituted  a 
regular  police  system  in  Egypt.  He 
served  with  Lord  Wolseley  on  the  Nile 
Expedition,  1884-85,  and  was  in  command 
of  the  naval  brigade  at  Abu  Klea,  Abu 
Km.  and  Metemmeh.  He  became  rear- 
admiral  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  in 
1900;  commanded  the  Channel  Squadron, 
1903-05;  was  promoted  to  Admiral  in 
1906.  From  1905  to  1909  he  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Channel  fleets.  He  retired  in  1911. 
He  served  as  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Waterford  from  1874  to  1880;  East 
Marylebone,  from  1885  to  1890;  York, 
1897  to  1900;  Woolwich.  1902.  In  his 
book.  The  Betrayal,  he  was  outspoken  in 
condenmation  of  the  shipbuilding  policy 


of  Great  Britain;  it  stirred  up  the  gov- 
ernment and  led  to  ens  formation  of  the 
British  Naval  War  StaflE.  Author  of  Life 
of  Nelson,  The  Break-up  of  China,  The 
Betrayal,  etc. 

"R ArPflf  oril  (ber'es  -  ford ) ,  William 
iiereSIOra  \.^^  viscount,  a  distin- 
guished commander,  a  natural  son  of  the 
first  Marquis  of  Waterford ;  bom  in  1768. 
He  entered  the  army,  lost  an  eye  in  Nova 
Scotia,  served  at  Toulon,  and  in  Corsica, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Egypt.  In  1806,  as 
brigadier-general,  he  commanded  the  land 
force  in  the  expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres ; 
and  in  1808  remodeled  the  Portuguese 
army,  receiving  in  return  the  titles  Mar- 
shal of  Portugal,  Duke  of  Elvas,  and 
Marquis  of  Santo  Campo.  He  was  subse- 
quently engaged  at  Badajoz,  Salamanca, 
Yittona.  and  Bayonne,  and  for  his  bravery 
at  the  battle  of  Toulouse  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron 
(Viscount,  1823)  Beresford.  He  died  in 
1854. 

Beretta,       See  Biretta. 

T>ArA7iTia  (ber-ez/i-na).  Bebesina,  a 
iterezina  tributary  of  the  Dnieper, 
in  the  Russian  province  of  Minsk,  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  disastrous  passage  of 
the  French  army  under  Napoleon  during 
the  retreat  from  Moscow,  Nov.  27-29, 
1812. 

Berezov    (ber-yoz'ov),  atowninWest- 
^  em   Siberia,   government  of 

Tobolsk,  on  a  branch  of  the  Obi,  the  en- 
trepot of  a  large  fur  and  skin  district. 
Pop.,  chiefly  Cossack,  1073. 
Tlprrt^  an  ancient  duchy  of  Germany, 
■"^*o>  on  the  Rhine.  Now  included  in 
governments  Amsberg,  Cologne,  and  Diis- 
seldorf. 

pAro^mo  (ber^gft-m^;  ancient  Per- 
J^er^iua  gamus) ,  a  town  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  north  of  Smyrna;  contains  fine 
ruins  or  a  Roman  palace,  etc.  Pop.  est. 
from  6000  to  20.000. 
TlAr0«-mA     (ber'ga-m5),     a    town    of 

Province  of  Bergamo.  Pop.  26,600.  The 
comic  characters  in  the  Italian  masked 
comedy  are  Bergamese,  or  affect  the  Ber- 
gamese  dialect. 

Bereamot     (l>er'ga-mot),  a  fruit-tree, 
o  a  variety  or  species  of  the 

genus  Citrus,  variously  classed  with  the 
orange,  Citrus  aurantium,  the  lime, 
Citrus  limetta,  or  made  a  distinct  species 
as  Citrus  hergamia.  It  is  probably  of 
Eastern  origin,  though  now  grown  in  S. 
Europe,  and  bears  a  pale-yellow  pear- 
shaped  fruit  with  a  fragrant  and  slightlv 
acid  pulp.  Its  essential  oil  is  in  high 
esteem  as  a  perfume. — Bergamot  is  also 
a  name  given  to  a  number  of  different 
pears.     The  name  is  commonly  used  for 
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the  mint  Monarda  fistuloaa,  because  of 
its  odor. 

Tlpr^Ailftrf  (bep'gheh-dorf),  a  town 
J^cr^euun       .jj      ^^^      territory     of 

Hamburg,  10  miles  e.  s.  e.  of  the  city  of 
Hamburg.     Pop.  23,728. 
Bergen    (ber'gen),  a  seaport  on  the  w. 
o  coast  of  Norway,  the  second 

town  of  the  kingdom,  about  25  miles 
from  the  open  sea,  on  a  bay  of  the  By- 
fiord,  which  forms  a  safe  harbor,  shut 
in  by  hills  which  encircle  the  town  on 
the  land  side,  and  promote  perpetual 
rains.  It  has  a  very  mild  climate  for  its 
latitude.  The  town  is  well  built,  but 
has  many  narrow  streets,  and  houses 
mostly  of  wood ;  with  cathedral,  museum, 
etc.      The    trade    is    large,    timber,    tar, 


wine  of  the  Dordogne  district,  sometimes 
termed  in  France  petit  champogne.  Pop. 
10,545. 

Ht^rvh  (burg),  Henbt,  humanitarian, 
■0*5*8^  was  born  in  New  York  in  1823. 
Becoming  interested  in  the  treatment  of 
domestic  animals,  he  succeeded,  in  1866, 
in  having  incorporated  the  American 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.  The  humane  work  successfully 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Bergh  soon  enlisted 
the  sympathies  of  women,  and  among  his 
ablest  assistants  and  most  generous 
donors  were  ladies  moving  in  the  highest 
social  circles  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
He  died  in  1888. 

Ser0*hfl.11S  (herVhouse),  Heinbich.  a 
.DCAguauo  Qerman  geographer,  bom 
1797,  died  1884.  He 


served    in    1815    in 
the  German  army  in 
France,     and     was 
from   1816  to  1821 
employed  in  a  trig- 
onometrical    survey 
of     Prussia     under 
the  war  department 
From  1824  to  1855 
^he  was  professor  of 
.applied  mathematics 
rin  the  Berlin  Acad- 
1  emy    of    Architect- 
'  ure.       Besides     his 
various    maps    and 
his    great    Phyaicdl 
*  AtUu,  he  published 
Allgemeine    Ldnder- 
und-V6lkerkunde   (6 
vols.).    183  7-41  ; 
Die  Vdlker  des  Erd- 
halls   (2  vols.), 
1852;     Grundlinien 
der     physikaliachen 

train-oil,  cofl-liver  oil,  hides,  and  dried  Erdheschreihung^  1856 ;  Orundlinien  der 
fish,  being  exporte<l.    Pop.  72,179.  Ethnographie,     1856 ;     Deutschland    seit 

Ber^en-on-ZOOm  (ber'gen-op-z5m),  hundert  Jahren  (5  vols.),  1859-62;  Was 
J9cr^cii  up  i^uuiu  ^  ^^^^  flolland.  man  von  der  Erde  WeiSB  (4  vols.), 
in  a  marshy  situation  on  the  Scheldt,  20  1856-60;  Sprachechatz  der  Sassen,  or 
miles  N.  N.  w.  of  Antwerp.     Pop.  13,668.  Low    German    dictionary     (left    incom- 

Ber^i*r      Victor    L.,    first    SociaUst  5^^*®^*  ®**^'     i\.^*i.i.^^\     -mt^^^^am 

iJerger,    ^^^^  ^^  congress  (1911),  Berghem  ^^^^I^^^'^J'Jil^^Sh^?^ 

was  bom  at  Nieder  Rebbuch,  Austro- -^o^**  „  painter,  born  ^  Harlem  in 
Hungary,  1860,  emigrated  to  America,  1^24,  pupil  of  his  father,  Peter  Klaw, 
and  after  working  at  various  trades  be-  ^^  V^  of  Van  Goyen  and  the  elder 
came  editor  of  a  SodaUst  paper  in  Mil-  Weenix.  He  produced  a  large  number  of 
waukee.  He  was  elected  to  the  Sixty-  works,  chiefly  landscapes  with  cattle,  of 
second  Congress  (1911-13)  from  the  Fifth  which  eleven  are  in  the  Louvre,  eighteen 
Wisconsin  district.  Ran  for  Senator  in  at  St.  Petersburg,  etc.  He  died  at 
1918,  but  was  defeated.  He  was  arrested  Harlem,  1683.  Dujardin  was  among  his 
under  the  Esj^ionage  Act^  charged  with  at-  pupils. 

tempting  to  mteriere  with  the  operation  P^r^V  (berk).  Theodobe.  a  Gkrman 
of  the  Selective  Draft  Law  in  1918.  -^^^b^  classical  scholar,  bom  in  1812. 

Berfirerftfi      (b&rzh-r&k),  a  town  of  the  died  1881.    He  was  successively  professor 
o      •*^      department    of    the    Dor-  at    Marburg,    Freiburg,    and    Halle,    and 
dogne,  France.    It  gives  its  name  to  the  later  resided  at  Bonn.    He  rendered  most 


Bergen,  from  the  Northwest. 
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service  in  the  criticism  and  explanations 
of  GreelL  lyric  poetry. 
DAi^cyTnaTi  (ber^'mdn),  Tobbebn  Olof, 
iierg^mitn  ^  Swedish  physicist  and 
chemist,  born  in  1735 ;  died  in  1784.  He 
studied  under  Linnaeus  at  Upsala;  in 
1758  became  doctor  of  philosophy  and 
professor  of  physics  there;  and  in  1767 
became  professor  of  chemistry.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  the  preparation  of  artificial 
mineral  waters,  discovered  the  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  fas  of  mineral  springs,  and 
published  a  classification  of  minerals  on 
the  basis  of  their  chemical  character  and 
crystalline  forms.  His  theory  of  chemical 
affinities  greatly  influenced  the  subsequent 
development  of  chemistry. 

Bergmchl  ^^^TiJ^rt^^A!''^ 

geological  deposit  (fresh-water)  in  the 
form  of  an  extremely  fine  powder,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  the  siliceous 
frustules  or  cell-walls  of  diatoms.  It  is 
a  variety  of  diatomite  (which  see). 
'D^^.n^^-r.  (l)*rg'son),  Henri  Louis, 
JjergSOIl  a  French  philosopher,  born 
in  Paris  in  1859,  and  since  1000  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  in  the  College  de 
France.  His  writings,  of  which  Creative 
Evolution  is  the  most  popular,  are  marked 
by  great  lucidity  and  richness  of  style. 
Bergson  holds  that  the  fulness  of  reality 
cannot  be  grasped  by  the  intellect  be- 
cause the  universe  is  continually  chang- 
ing, whereas  concepts  are  fixed. 

TtPTHnrlf  (ber'gilt;  SehiMtea  fMfinu9)f 
neT^U     ^  n^njg    i^e^  jQ  Shetland  to 

the  rose-fish,  a  fish  of  the  family  Scorpae- 
nidae,  of  a  beautiful  reddish  color,  some- 
times found  on  the  British  coasts,  and 
called  Norway  haddock  and  Norway 
carp. 

Bcrhampur  J.^.^rS'^'^t.'i^'indit 

towns:  1.  A  town  and  military  station  in 
the  northeast  portion  of  Madras  presi- 
dency, the  headquarters  of  Ganj&m  dis- 
trict, with  a  trade  in  sugar  and  manu- 
factures of  silks.  Pop.  about  25,000.-2. 
A  municipal  town  and  the  administrative 
headquarters  of  Murshidftb&d  district, 
Bengal;  formerly  a  military  station,  and 
having  still  large  barracks.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  first  overt  act  of  mutiny  in 
1857.  Pop.  about  25,000. 
TlArihAri     (berM-ber-i),  a  disease  en- 

itenoen    ^^^.^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^^.^^ 

CJeylon,  Japan,  etc.,  characterized  by 
paralysis,  numbness,  difllcnlt  breathing, 
and  often  other  symptoms,  attacking 
strangers  as  well  as  natives,  and  fre- 
quently fatal;  thought  to  be  due  to  eating 
of  rice  entirely  rather  than  a  mixed  diet. 
It  is  now  less  frequent  in  Japan  since 
rice  is  not  the  only  food  of  the  people. 


Bearing.     See  SekHng. 

HarJrfilt^^     (b^rkOi),  a  town  of  Ala- 

jserKeiey    ^^^  ^^  caUfomia,  7 

miles  N.  E.  of  San  Francisco,  and  near 
the  bay.  Here  is  the  University  of  CJali- 
fornia  and  the  Agricultural  College;  also 
the  State  institution  for  the  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind.  With  the  university,  a  flour- 
ishing institution,  is  connected  the  Lick 
Observatory  at  Hamilton.  It  has  large 
soap  works  and  various  other  manu- 
factures. Pop.  40,434. 
'R»r1rAl»'ir(b^rk'li).  Geobge,  a  famous 
J>crJLeiCy  metaphysical  philosopher, 
celebrated  for  his  ideal  theory  of 
philosophy.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1685  (his  father  being  an  officer  of  cus- 
toms) ;  became  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1707;  in  1721  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, the  Duke  of  Grafton.  By  a  legacy 
from  Miss  Vanhomrigh  (Swift's  Van- 
£8sa)  in  1723  his  fortune  was  consider- 
ably increased.  In  1724  he  became  Dean 
of  Derry.  He  now  published  his  Pro- 
posals  for  the  Convertion  of  the  Amer- 
ican Savages  to  Christianity  by  the  Estab- 
lishment of  a  College  in  the  Bermuda 
Islands;  and  subscriptions  having  been 
raised,  he  set  sail  for  Rhode  Island  in 
1728,  proposing  to  wait  there  till  a  prom- 
ised grant  of  £20,000  had  been  got  from 
government.  The  scheme  never  got  a 
start,  however,  and  he  returned,  now  re- 
ceiving the  bishopric  of  Cloyne.  He  died 
suddenly  at  Oxford  in  1753.  Berkeley 
holds  an  important  place  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  He  maintains  that  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  an  exterior  material 
world  is  false  and  inconsistent  with  itself; 
and  those  things  which  are  called  sensible 
material  objects  are  not  external  but 
exist  in  the  mind,  and  are  merely  impres- 
sions made  on  our  minds  by  the  immedi- 
ate act  of  God,  according  to  certain  rules 
termed  latos  of  nature,  from  which  he 
never  deviates;  and  that  the  steady  ad- 
herence of  the  Supreme  Spirit  to  these 
rules  is  what  constitutes  the  reality  of 
things  to  his  creatures,  and  so  effectually 
distinguishes  the  ideas  perceived  by  sense 
from  such  as  are  the  work  of  the  mind 
itself  or  of  dreams,  that  there  is  no  more 
danger  of  confounding  them  together  on 
this  hypothesis  than  on  that  of  the  exist- 
ence of  matter.  Berkeley  was  admirable 
as  a  writer;  as  a  man  he  was  said  by 
his  friend  Pope  to  be  possessed  of  *  every 
virtue  under  heaven.  His  most  cele- 
brated philosophical  works  are :  Essay  to- 
tnards  a  New  Theory  of  Vision,  1709;  a 
Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,  1710,  in  which  his  philosoph- 
ical theory  is  fully  set  forth :  Three  Dia- 
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loffuea  hetwe^  Hyla»  and  PKilonoua, 
1713;  Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Philos- 
opher,  1732 ;  and  8iria,  Philosophical  Re- 
flecttonn  and  Inquiries  concerning  the 
V%rtue%  0/  Tar-toater,  1744.  There  were 
others  of  a  mathematical  and  theological 
order,  the  only  complete  edition  beine 
that  of  Fraaer,  3  vols.  1871. 

Berkeley.  ^^^^  chables  grant- 

zu         .,.  .    ^  FiTZHAKDINOE,  a  Brit- 

ish  author,  sixth  son  of  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  but  second  son  after  the  legally 
r^gnised  marriage ;  bom  in  1800.  From 
18d2-52  he  was  Liberal  member  for  West 
?i22^**^™^^''®-    ^®  became  notorious  in 
1836   for   his   assault   upon   Fraser,    the 
publisher,  and  his  duel  with  Maginn  for 
a  hostile  review  in  Fraser's  Magazine  of 
his  first  novel,  Berkeley  Castle.    Besides 
other    stones,    poems,    and    works    upon 
travel,  sport,  etc.,  he  published  in  1805^ 
66  his  Ltfe  and  Recollections  in  4  vols., 
and  in  1867  a  volume  of  reminiscences  en- 
titled Anecdotes  of  the  Upper  Ten  Thou- 
Mnd — both  of  which  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion.     He  died  in  1881. 
Berkshire    (^^rk'sWr),   or   Bebks,   a 
^  ^     county    of    England,    be- 
^een      Oxfordshire,      Buckinghamshire, 
Surrey,     Hampshire,    and    Wilts;    area 
705  _sq.  miles,  of  which  eight-ninths  are 
cultivated  or  under  timber.     A  range  of 
chalk    hills,    entering    from    Oxfordshire, 
crosses  Berkshire  in  a  westerly  direction. 
The  western   and  central  parts  are  the 
most    productive    in    the    county,    which 
contains    rich    pasturage    and    excellent 
dairy  farms,  and  is  especially  suited  for 
barley  and   wheat  crops.      The  Thames 
skirts  the  county  on  the  north,  and  con- 
?^^  the  towns  of  Abingdon,   Walling- 
ford.  Reading.  Henley,  Maidenhead,  and 
Windsor     with     the     metropolis.       Few 
manufactures  are   carried   on,   the   prin- 
cipal being  agricultural  implements  and 
aruficial   manures,   flour,   paper,   sacking 
and  sail-cloth,  and  biscuits  (at  Reading). 
Malt  18  made  in  great  quantities.     The 
minerals  are  unimportant.    Pop.  195,814. 
Berlad       (l>*r'lad),      a      town      of 
.     . ,        Rumania,   on   the  Berlad,  a 
navigable  tributary  of  the  Sereth.    Has  a 
large  trade  in  maize.     Pop.  24,484. 
BerleneaS    (^r-l^n'gas),   a   group   of 
«ff  ^K  *    /!?P"^  tyrelve  rocky  islands, 

off  the  coast  of  Portugal. 

Berlichineren  (ber^i-^iing-^n).  g5tz 

♦V  T  rr  ^,  ^^^  Godfrey  von,  'of 
H,f.J"^°*^??£.  •  ^™  **  Jagsthausen.  in 
Suabia,  in  1480.  He  took  part  in  various 
quarrels  among  the  German  princes ;  and 
having  lost  his  right  hand  at  the  siege  of 
Landshut,  wore  thereafter  one  made  of 
L'^^U^**  constant  feud  with  his  baronial 
neighbors,  and  even  with  free  cities  like 


Berlin 


Nuremberg,  he  at  last  headed  the  insur- 
gents in  the  Peasants*  War  of  1525,  and 
suffered  imprisonment  on  their  defeat. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Suabian 
/f  ????  ^®  m^^  ^o^Sht  against  the  Turks 
•^^^^iy*^*°^,***®  ^'•«"ch  (1544).  He  died 
in  1562.  His  autobiography,  printed  at 
Nuremberg  in  1731,  furnished  Goethe 
wita  the  subject  for  his  drama,  Ooetz  von 
Berlioh%ngen» 

Berlin  (V^r-lln'),  capital  of  the  Prus- 
n  «*^*^    dominions    and    of    the 

trerman  Empire  and  much  the  largest  city 
to  Ixermany,  formeriy  in  the  province  of 
JSrandenburg,  lies  on  a  sandy  plain  on 
both  sides  of  the  Spree,  a  sluggish  stream, 
here  about  200  feet  abroad.  It  has  wate^ 
communication  to  the  North  Sea  by  the 
Spree  which  flows  into  the  Havel,  a 
tributanr  of  the  Elbe,  and  to  the  Baltic 
by  canals  connecting  with  the  Oder.  The 
2fiR°K^  ?^''V^?  ®^.  ^^«  ^^y  lies  on  the 
hSif  **Wk  ""^  *^*  "^S''»  *°^  is  irregularly 
built    The  more  modem  portion  is  regu- 

t.i!^.  ^i?  P**°»  *^^  ^^^  streets  are  lined 
with  lofty  and  well-built  edifices  mostly 
of  handsome  architectural  design  and 
constructed  of  solid  materials.  Of  the 
numerous  bridges,  the  finest  is  the  Castle 

if^^}''^}u?^^^«^»  ^^  ^^^  wide,  and 
having  eight  piers  surmounted  by  colossal 
groups  of  sculpture  in  marble.  The  prin- 
cipal and  most  frequented  street,  TJnter 
den  Linden  ('under  the  lime-trees'),  is 
about  a  mile  in  length  and  160  feet  wide, 
the  center  being  occupied  by  a  double 
avenue  of  lime-trees.  At  the  E.  end  of 
this  street,  and  round  the  Lustgarten.  a 
^uare  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
bchlpss  Bridge,  are  clustered  the  principal 

royal  palace,  the  palace  of  the  crown- 
pnnce,  the  arsenal,  the  university,  the 
r'L"T:/?J^i5S5d«'^y.  .etc.;  wh^le  at 


the  w.  end  is  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  finest  portals  in 
existence;^^  Immediately  beyond  this  gate 
is  the  Thiergarten  (zoological  gardin)! 
an  extensive  and  well-wooded  park  con- 
taining the  palace  of  Bellevue  and  places 
of  public  amusement.  There  are  also 
several  other  public  parks,  and  a  zoologi- 

f?l  ^^y%^  T"*^*":^  ^^"^8  witJ"  the  best  in 
the  worid.  also  important  natural  history, 
etnno^raphical  and  other  museums.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  royal 
palace  or  Schloss,  a  vast  rectangular  pile 
the  museum  (opposite  the  Schloss),  a 
ftne  Grecian  building,  with  an  extensive 
^^J  ?Hu°  ?^  sculpture  and  painting;  the 
fin^UK®*^^^  \«  ?J«o  a  fine  Grecian  edi- 
fice.   The  royal  hbrary  and  palace  of  the 

aDove  1,(XX>,000  volumes  and  30  000 
manuscripts   and    charta      The    ^»eoal 
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(Zeughaus),  besides  arms  and  artillery, 
contains  flaffs  and  other  trophies  of  great 
antiquity.  The  university,  the  exchange, 
the  Italian  opera-house,  the  principal 
Jewish  synagogue,  the  town-hall,  and  the 
old  architectural  academy  are  all  beauti- 
ful structures.  The  town  contains  alto- 
gether about  twenty-five  theaters,  thirty 
nospitals,  sixteen  barracks,  ten  or  twelve 
cemeteries,  etc.  The  prevailing  style  of 
the  newer  buildings,  both  public  and  pri- 


reliefs,  etc.,  are  cast,  together  with  a 
great  variety  of  ornaments  of  unrivaled 
delicacy  of  workmanship.  The  older 
parts  of  the  dty  were  originally  poor 
villages,  and  first  rose  to  some  importance 
under  Markgraf  Albert  (1106-1170),  yet 
about  two  centuries  ago  Berlin  was  still 
a  place  of  little  consequence,  the  first  im- 
portant improvement  bping  made  by  the 
great  Elector  Frederick  William,  who 
planted  the  IJnter  den  Linden,  and  in 


Berlin— Royal  Tli^nternnd  New  Church  in  the  OeDsdarmenmarkt. 


▼ate,  is  Grecian,  pure  or  Italianized.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  monu- 
ments is  that  erected  in  1851  to  Fred- 
erick the  Great  in  the  Unter  den  Linden 
— tiie  chefSasuvre  of  Ranch  and  his 
pupils.  The  literary  institutions  of  the 
city  are  numerous  and  excellent;  they 
indude  the  university,  having  an  educa- 
tional staff  of  about  500  professors  and 
teachers,  and  attended  by  nearly  8000 
students  and  7000  *  hearers ' ;  the  acad- 
emy of  sciences;  the  academy  of  fine 
arts;  and  the  technical  high  school  or 
academy  of  architecture  and  industry 
(occupying  a  large  new  building  in  the 
subui^  of  Chariot  ten  burg).  The  manu- 
factures are  various  and  extensive,  in- 
cluding steam-engines  and  other  machin- 
ery, brass-founding  and  various  articles 
of  metal,  sewing-machines,  paper,  cigars, 
TK»ttery  and  porcelain,  pianos  and  harmo- 
niums, artincial  flowiers,  etc.  In  the 
royal    iron-foundry    busts,    statues,    bas- 


whose  time  it  already  numbered  20,000 
inhabitants.  T'^nder  his  successors  Fred- 
erick I  and  Frederick  the  Great  the  citv 
was  rapidly  enlarged  and  improved,  the 
population  increasing  fivefold  in  the  hun- 
dred years  preceding  the  death  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  and  tenfold  in  the 
century  succeeding  it  The  population 
within  recent  years  has  rapidly  increased, 
and  was  estimated  in  1910  at  2,064,153. 
Berlin  Congress  of.  The  preliminary 
■^^  ">  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  con- 
cluded between  Russia  and  Turkey  after 
the  war  of  1877-78,  was  so  greatly  in 
favor  of  Russia  that  the  remaining  great 
Powers  objected  to  its  terms,  and  a  con- 
gress was  convened  at  Berlin  in  June, 
1878,  to  consider  and  modify  these  terms. 
The  Powers  represented  were  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Russia  and  Turkey. 

Berlin   treaty  of.     The  Congress  of 
'  Berlin  ended  in  a  treaty,  signed 
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July  13,  1878,  in  which  the  severe  tenns  side  slope  of  a  rampart  and  the  scarp  of 
exacted  by  Russia  were  modified,  but  the  the  ditch. 

g^wer  of  Turkey  in  Europe  much  reduced.  SermondftAV  (her'mond-si),  a  pari, 
umania,  Servia  and  Montenegro,  were  ■*'*^*  "*"•»*"•"*' J  division  of  London,  on 
made  independent  states,  Bulgaria  was  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  between 
made  an  autonomous  but  tributary  prov-  Southward  and  Rotherhithe.  Has  large 
ince,  Eastern  Rumelia  was  granted  ad-  tan-yards  and  wharfs.  Pop.  125.900. 
ministrative  autonomy,  and  Bosnia  and  Bermuda.  Ora.88  (her-mU'da),  Capri' 
Herze^vina  were  placed  under  Austrian  *'*'*'***"'**«*  ^^^oo  ©j^  daoiylon,  a 
administration.  Greece  gained  an  acces-  grass  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies, 
sion  of  territory  and  Bessarabia  was  re-  United  States,  etc.,  a  valuable  pasture 
stored  to  Russia.  grass  in  warm  climates  owing  to  its  re- 

Berlin     ^    four-wheeled    carriage    for  sistance  to  the  effects  of  droughts. 

^      "•>   two  occupants.  BermndAS      ^^  Somkbs   Islands,   a 

Berlin  a  dty  of  Wisconrin,  in  Green  .  ^»,  i  ^,  ?*  -^^"^^^''J?'  "m^^^l  ^^IS^^s 
J>erim,  Lake  and  Waushari  counties.  *^  ^«  Atlantic  Ocean  belonnng  to  Bnt- 
Pod   5000  ««»  »  »  ^^u  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  numbering  over  300.  of  which 

^^  \,  '  *v^_i  .x_  i  i^  /-I  o^ly  ^  f«^  ar©  inhabited.  Tney  occupy 
Berlin.  5t  "*"^if  ^^,  ^  £?^  V,®»  a  space  of  about  20  miles  long  and  6  wide. 
«  «  *  t>^17  Hampshire,  98  miles  the  total  area  being  19%  sq.  miles.  They 
N.  w.  of  Portiand ;  incorporated  m  181K).  ^gre  first  discovered  by  Juan  Bennudez,  a 
It  has  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  abundant  Spaniard,  in  1522;  in  1609  Sir  George 
water-power.    Pop.  11,780.  Somers,    an    Englishman,    was    wrecked 

Berlin    ^     town     of     Canada,     prov.  here,    and,   after   his  shipwreck,    formed 
'  Ontario,  about  60  miles  w.  s.  the  first  settiement.     The  most  consider- 
w.  of  Toronto,  with  some  manufactures,  able  are  St.  George,  Bermuda  or  Long 
Pop.   (1911)   15,600.  Island  (with  the  chief  town  Hamilton,  the 

11ai*1iti  HItia     «      «•  "6*^  o^  the  governor),  Somerset,  St  Da- 

Aerun  nine.    See  BWe,  vid's  and  Ireland.    They  form  an  impor- 

B^rlin  Snirif  &  coarse  spirit  dis-  tant  British  naval  and  military  station. 
MVAuu  »^Axxi;y  tilled  from  potatoes,  An  immense  iron  floating-dock,  capable  of 
beets,  etc.  receiving  a  vessel  of  large  tonnage,  was 

"D^*.!;^..  nM^r-li-oRi  Hny^nft  «  irron<*lt  towed  from  London  to  the  Bermudas  in 
Berlioz  ^JS^ooiV'l^r^nNsri^  ^^  ^8^-  The  climate  is  generally  healtiiy 
forsook  medSSe  to  st^dv  mii«i>«t  th^  ^^  delightful,  but  they  have  been  some- 
PiSSTcon^^^^^^^^^^  whe'^  Kmtd  t'he  ^rn^er^^'IriS  '^^^^n^' ^^^"^^^A 
S^ap^aT  Vof^aKu^  t.^h^r  ^T "  cL^  noVpa^^  Se%Ywe^mo!^hrof1£e 
S^diSd^n  Tt!iv  -nS^whan^n'^n  ^'^^f  ^^  ^^^^  i°  tiiese  isUuds.  About  4000  acres 
stu^  in  Italy,  and  when  on  his  return  ^^^  cultivated.    The  soil,  though  light,  is 

hS  ftfSS  MmLT/'intnifioH*'?^^.  T^^"'  S  general  ridh  and  fertiferthere  iSfho  " 
?hL  ^^  wh^« ^ Jf^^^^^^l^*""  ^^^  ?P  «ver,  little  fresh  water  ex<ipt  rain-water, 
i^H  ?Sr  K?-^n^  iiff^r«?«^iV**  principles  preserved  in  cisterns.  The  inhabitanti 
iSHn^nf^ha  °7^iiii  "5^''^''^'  ^5  iultivate  and  export  potatoes,  arrow-root. 
2im*fn«i«^h/^Cfi.f?*  ^tSf/*  V^  onions,  bananas,  tdm^s,  etc.  Oranjes 
^JS?««?i^*Vi.o«  W?y«^  scarcely  less  and  other  fruits  are  also  cultivated.  The 
fi?-?^°*^^2..?.^^.^;K^^  stationed  here  number 


traverg  Chant,  1862.  His  musical  works  whitesT 
Wong  to  the  Romantic  school,  and  -d^—  a  town  in  Switaerland,  capital 
Me  speaaUy  noteworthy  for  tiie  resource  J>cni,  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  B  ^^^  ^^^ 
they  display  in  orchestra  coloring.    The  1848,  of  the  whole  Swiss  CJonfederation. 


1834;  Damnation  de  Faust,  1846;  the  and  curious  fountains;  the  houses  gener- 
^>eras,  Bewvenuto  CeUini,  Beatrice  and  ally  are  substantially  built  of  stone. 
Benedtct,  and  Lea  Troyena;  UEnfanoe  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  great 
"•  yJf^V^^^  ^^  ^^  Z)ci*m.  He  married  Gothic  cathedral,  built  between  1421  and 
an  English  actress,  Miss  Smithson,  but  1502,  and  restored  in  1887;  the  federal- 
Uter  lived  apart  from  her.  He  died  in  council  buildings;  the  old  fortifications^ 
18TO.  After  Ms  death  appeared  Mi-  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  Alps ; 
«[oire»  written  bv  himself.  the  university ;  the  town-house,  a  Cteuiic 

Bemi.  l"^  fortification,  a  level  space  a  edifice  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  mintj 
Jt^ir  feet  wide  between  the  out-  etc.     Bern  has  an  academy  and  several 
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literary  societies,  and  an  excellent  public 
library.  Trade  and  commerce  lively ;  man- 
ufactures: woolens,  linens,  silk  stufifs, 
stockings,  watches,  clocks,  toys,  etc.  Few 
cities  have  finer  promenades,  and  the  en- 
virons are  very  picturesque.  Bern  be- 
came a  free  city  of  the  empire  in  1218^ 
In  1353  it  entered  the  Swiss  Confederacy. 
Pop.  80,095. — ^The  canton  of  Bern  has  an 
area  of  2657  square  miles.  The  northern 
part  belongs  to  the  Jura  mountain  system, 
the  southern  to  the  Alps;  between  these 
being  an  elevated  undulating  region  where 
is  situated  the  Emmenthal,  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  valleys  in  Switzer- 
land. The  southern  part  of  the  canton 
forms  the  Bernese  Oberland  (Upperland). 
The  lower  valleys  here  are  fertile  and 
agreeable ;  higher  up  are  excellent  Alpine 
pastures ;  and  above  them  rise  the  highest 
mountains  of  Switzerland  (Finsteraar- 
horn,  Schreckhom,  Wetterhorn,  Eiger, 
and  Jungfrau).  The  canton  is  drained  by 
the  Aar  and  its  tributaries;  the  chief 
lakes  are  those  of  Brienz,  Thun,  and 
Bienne.  Of  the  surface  over  58  per  cent 
is  under  cultivation  or  pasture.  Agricul- 
ture and  cattle-rearing  are  the  chief  occu- 
pations; manufactures  embrace  linen, 
cotton,  silk,  iron,  watches,  glass,  pottery, 
etc.  Bienne  and  Thun  are  the  chief  towns 
ifter  Bern.  Pop.  642,215,  six-sevenths 
oeing  Germans  and  a  still  larger  propor- 
tion Frotestant. 

Bcrnadotte  <^-V^4/f ^»,^ 

general,  afterwards  raised  to  the  Swedish 
throne,  was  the  son  of  an  advocate  of 
Pau,  born  in  1763.  He  enlisted  at  seven- 
teen, became  sergeant-major  in  1789,  and 
subaltern  in  1790.  In  1794  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  general  of  division,  and  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  in  the  campaign 
in  Germany,  and  on  the  Rhine.  In  1798 
he  married  Mademoiselle  Clary,  sister-in- 
law  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  for  a  short  time  minister 
of  war,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the 
empire  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  mar- 
shal of  E^a^ce,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Ponte-Corvo.  In  1810,  partly  on  account 
of  his  great  popularity,  the  heir  appar- 
ency to  the  Swedish  crown  was  offered 
to  the  Prince  of  Ponte-Corvo,  who  ac- 
cepted with  the  consent  of  the  emperor, 
went  to  Sweden,  abjured  Catholicism,  and 
took  the  title  of  Prince  Charles  John.  In 
the  maintenanoe  of  the  interests  of 
Sweden  a  serious  rupture  occurred  be- 
tween him  and  Bonaparte,  followed  in 
1812  by  his  joining  the  coalition  of  sover- 
eigns against  Napoleon.  At  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  he  contributed  effectually  to  the 
victory  of  the  allies.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  strenuous  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  other  sovereigns 
to  restore  the  family  of  Gustavus  IV  to 


the  crown ;  but  Bernadotte,  retaining  his 

gDsition  as  crown-prince,  became  King  of 
weden  on  the  death  of  Charles  Xlll  in 
1818,  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIV. 
During  his  reign  agriculture  and  com- 
merce made  great  advances,  and  manv 
important  public  works  were  completed. 
He  died  8th  March,  1844,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Oscar. 
Ttpmnril  (ber-n&r),  Chablbs  db,  a 
Jiemara  French  novelist  of  the  school 
of  Balzac,  bom  in  1804;  died  in  1850. 
His  best  works  were:  Le  Gerfaui,  1838; 
La  Peau  du  Lion,  1841:  and  Le  GentU- 
homme  Campagnard,  1847.  Many  of  his 
earlier  works,  however,  are  also  widely 
known,  especially  the  NcBud  Oordien,  He 
also  wrote  poems  and  dramatic  pieces. 
HATTionl  (ber-nftr),  Claudk,  a  French 
Demara  phygiologist,  bom  in  1813; 
studied  at  Paris ;  held  in  succession  chairs 
of  phvsiology  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences, 
the  CfoUege  of  France,  and  the  Museum, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1878.  Amongst  his 
many  works  may  be  dted  his  Re9earohe9 
on  the  Functiona  of  the  Panereae^  1849, 
and  Researches  on  the  SympatheUo  Sys- 
tern,  1852. 

TlATTifiril  (bSr'n&rd).  Edwabd,  English 
Jiemara  gcholar,  {wm  1638;  died 
1697.  He  was  Savilian  professor  of  as- 
tronomy at  Oxford  1673-01. 

Bernard  (Wp'nard),  sib  fbanci8,Co- 

*^^******  \*  lonial  governor,  bom  in  1714, 
in  England:  died  there  1779.  In  1758 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  New  Jersey, 
and  transferred  to  Massachusetts  in  176U, 
where  he  made  himself  unpopular  among 
the  Colonists  by  his  support  of  all  meas- 
ures obnoxious  to  the  Colonists.  When 
he  left  Boston  on  his  recall  to  England, 
as  a  token  of  the  rejoicing  of  the  people, 
bells  were  rung,  cannon  were  fired  and  the 
•  Liberty-tree  *  was  hung  with  flags. 
SArflAril   (ber-nftr),    SiiiON,    military 

He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1824 
with  Lafayette.  While  chief  engineer  of 
the  United  States  army  he  built  Fort 
Monroe,  and  had  a  part  in  the  constrac- 
tion  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
and  the  Delaware  Breakwater. 
Bikmii.ri1  Gbeat  St.,  a  celebrated  AI- 
jycrutura^  pine  pass  in  Switzerland, 
canton  Valais,  on  the  mountain-road  lead- 
ing from  Martigny  in  Switzerland  to 
Aosta  in  Piedmont,  and  rising  to  a  height 
of  8150  feet.  Almost  on  the  verv  crest  of 
the  pass  is  the  famous  Hospice.  The 
buildings  are  substantially  built  of  stone 
and  are  capable  of  accommodating  seventy 
or  eighty  travelers  with  beds,  and  of 
sheltering  300,  and  is  tenanted  by  a  num- 
ber of  brethren  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. The  hospice  Is  connected  with  a  sta- 
tion in  the  valley  below,  from  which  the 
monks  are   warned   by    telephone   when 
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travelers  are  on  their  way  up  the  moun-  the  court  of  Raymond  V,  Oomte  de  Tou- 

tain.     The  construction  of  railways  has  louse.    His  songs,  which  were  praised  by 

greatly  diminished  the  importance  of  the  Petrarch,  are  yet  highly  esteemed, 

pass.     The  dogs  kept  at  »t  Bernard,  to  llArnor/liTiA  Mnnlrs  (^>^'°&r'<lii^)t& 

assist  the  brethren  in  their  humane  labors,  -Oeniarcune  JILOU&S  ^^^^     .^  j^ 

are  well  known.     The  true  St.  Bernard  France  to  the  Cistercians,  after  St  Ber^ 

dog  was  a  variety  by  itself,  but  this  is  nard.    See  CUterciam, 

now  extinct,   though  there  are  still  de-  HArnariln  TIaI  nnmiA    (b^r-nar'dO), 

scendants  of  the  last  St  Bernard  crossed  -OCmaraO  iiCl  l^arpiO    ^  ^^  j^g^^^, 

with  other  breeds,  to  conform  as  much  as  dary  Spanish  hero  of  the  ninth  century, 

possible  to  the  original  breed.    The  color  son  of  Ximena,  sister  of  Alphonso  the 

of  these  great  dogs  is  reddish  or  orange,  Chaste,  by  Don  Sancho  of  Saldafia.    Al- 

marked  with  white  on  muzzle,  neck,  chest  phonso  put  out  the  eyes  of  Don  Sancho 

feet,    and   tip    of   tail ;    head   large  and  and  imprisoned  him,  but  spared  Bernardo, 

broad,  muzzle  short,  lips  somewhat  pendu-  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Moorish 

loufiL  hanging  ears.    A  pagan  temple  for*  wars,  and  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining 

merly  stood  on  the  pass,  and  classic  re-  from  Alphonso  the  Great  the  promise  that 

mains  are  found  in  the  vicinity.    The  bos-  his  father  should   be  given  up  to  him. 

pice  was  founded  in  962  by  St  Bernard  At  the  appointed  time  his  father's  corpse 

of  Menthon»  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  for  was  sent  to  him  and  Bernardo  in  disgust 

the  benefit  of  pilgrims  to  Rome.    In  May,  quitted  Spain  for  France,  where  he  s^ent 

1800,  Napoleon  led  an  army,  with  its  ar-  the   remamder  of  his  life  as  a  knight 

tillery  and  cavalry,  into  Italy  by  this  pass,  errant 

Bernard,  k^V^u ?'^'  *  mountain  of  Bernard  of  Morlaix.  i  ^^^  ^l 

*'^******^>    Italv,  belonging  to  the  Gra-  ^^*  **«•*«  vx  ju.vxacma|    ^^  abbey  of 

ian  Alps,  about  10  miles  s.  of  Mont  Blanc.  Cluny  under  Peter  the  Venerable  (1122- 

The  pass  across  it  one  of  the  easiest  in  56).     He  wrote  a  Latin  poem  on  Con- 

the  AlpiL  is  supposed  to  be  that  which  tempi  of  the  World  in  about  9000  leonine 

Hannibal   used.     Elevatiou  of    Hospice,  dactylic  verses,  from  which  are  taken  the 

7192  feet  popular    hymns,    Jerusalem    ike   Ooldetit 

Bernard     Saint,  of  Clairvaux,  one  of  Brief  Life  ie  here  our  Portion,  etc. 

^    the  most  influential  ecdesi-  'RA-m oril  i>f  TrAinaA     a  noted  Ital- 

astics  of  the  middle  ages,  bom  at  Fon-  -Demara  OI  xreviSO,    j^^      alchem- 

taines.  Burgundy,  in  1090,  of  noble  de-  ist  born  at  Padua  1406;  died  1400.    His 

scent     In  1113  he  became  a  monk  at  most  important  work  was  Traciatua  de 

Citeauz ;  in  1116  first  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  aecretisatmo  philosophorum  opere  chemioOf 

the  great  Cistercian  monastery  near  Lan-  1600. 

gres.  His  austerities,  tact,  courage  and  Semftner  (her'nou-^r),  Aonbs,  the 
eloquence  speedily  gave  him  a  wide  repu-  ■*'*'*<"«*«**'*  daughter  of  an  Augsburg 
tation ;  and  when,  on  the  death  of  Honor  baker  or  barber,  whom  Albert  only  son 
rius  II  (1130),  two  popes.  Innocent  and  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Bavaria,  secretly 
Anaclete,  were  elected,  the  judgment  of  married.  Not  knowing  that  the  union 
Bernard  in  favor  of  the  former  was  ac-  was  a  lawful  one,  Duke  Ernest  urged  his 
cepted  by  nearly  all  Europe.  In  1141  he  son  to  marry.  Albert  thereupon  coufessed 
secured  the  condemnation  of  Abelard  for  that  Agnes  was  his  lawful  spouse,  which 
heresy ;  and  after  the  election  of  his  pupil,  so  incensed  the  duke  that  during  his  son's 
Eugenius  III,  to  the  papal  chair,  he  may  absence,  he  had  Agnes  seized  and  con- 
be  said  to  have  exercised  supreme  power  demned  to  death  on  a  charge  of  sorcery, 
in  the  church.  After  the  capture  of  She  was  drowned  in  the  Danube  near 
Edessa  by  the  Turks  he  was  induced  to  Straubine,  where  her  remains  were  subse- 
preach  a  new  crusade,  which  he  did  au^ntly  interred  by  Albert  Her  story 
(1146)  so  effectively  as  to  raise  a  large  forms  the  subject  of  works  by  TOrring, 
host  which,  however,  met  with  disaster  KQmer,  BOttger,  Hebbel  and  Meyr. 
and  death.  He  died  Aug.  20,  1153.  Over  SArnfl.V  (ber-n&),  a  town  of  France, 
seventy  monasteries  owed  their  foundation  *»*'*'"•«*/  ^ep.  of  Eure,  on  the  Charen- 
or  enlargement  to  him ;  and  he  left  many  tonne,  with  some  manufactures  and  a 
epistles,  sermons,  and  theological  and  horse-fair,  held  in  the  fifth  week  in  Lent 
moral  treatises.  A  number  of  hymns  one  of  the  largest  in  France.  Pop.  6973. 
ascribed  to  him  survive,  among  them  Bf^mTinr?  (bern'burfc),  a  town  of 
being,  Jeau  dulcie  memoria,  and  Salve  *»*'*"•""•*  6  Germany,  duchv  of  An- 
eaput  cruentaium.  Canonized  in  1174.  halt,  on  both  sides  of  Uie  Saale,  divided 
B^mArd  de  Ventftdonr    ^  tronba-  into  the  old,  the  new,  and  the  high  town ; 

J5crnara  ae  vcnxaaour,  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  communicating  by  a  bridge 

the  twelfth  century.     The  son  of  a  do-  with  the  latter.     It  contains  an  oil-miU. 

mestic   servant,   he  was  detected   in   an  breweries,  distilleries;  and  manufactures 

amour  with  the  wife  of  his  master,  the  paper,  earthenware,  copper  and  tin  wares, 

Comte  de  Ventadour,  and  took  refuge  at  etc.    Pop.  34,929. 
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Berne.  ^^  Bern,  type,  and  his  books  have  figured  promi- 
"Ri^rnprfi  John  Boubchieb,  Lobd,  an  pently  in  discuaaionB  of  German  militar- 
J^ernerS,  English  statesman  and  writer,  «?•  Germany  and  the  Newt  War  \.i 
born  about  1469.  He  became  chanceUor  which  he  expounded  many  of  the  theories 
of  the  exchequer  in  1515,  and  was  for  P"<^  ^^^  practice  in  the  European  ^\ar, 
many  years  governor  of  Calais ;  died  In  '^^^  ^»«  *  ^^e  circulation  in  America. 
1532.  He  translated  Froissart's  Ohron-  BArnTlArflf  (hern'h&rt), Sabah,  (Ro- 
tcZca,  152^-25,  and  other  works,  his  trans-  •"c*^^»***''  SINE  Bkbwabd),  a  dis- 
lation  of  the  former  being  a  sort  of  Eng-  tinguished  French  actress,  bom  at  Paris 
lish  classic  in  1S45 ;  of  Jewish  descent,  and  of  mixed 
"RpniAra  or  Babnes,  Jxtliana,  Ladt,  French  and  Dutch  parentage.  In  1858 
.Mciucxsy  an  English  writer  of  the  she  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  and 
fifteenth  century,  of  whom  little  more  is  gained  prizes  for  tragedy  and  comedy  in 
known  than  that  she  was  prioress  of  the  1861  and  1862 ;  but  her  d^but  at  the  l%6fl- 
nunnery  of  Sopwell,  near  St  Alban's.  t^e  Frangaise  in  Iphiginie  was  not  a  sue- 
The  book  attributed  to  her  is  entitled  in  <«8s.  After  a  brief  retirement  she  reap- 
the  edition  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  (1496),  geared  at  the  Gymnase  and  the  Porte 
Treatyse  perteynynge  to  Hatokynge,  Saint-Martin  in  burlesque,  and  in  1867 
Uuntynge  and  Fysahynge  with  an  angle;  at  the  Od6on  in  higher  drama.  Her  suc- 
alao  a  right  nohle  Treaty 8e  on  the  Lygn-  cess  in  Hugo's  Ruy  Bias  led  to  her  being 
age  of  Cot  Armours,  etc.  The  treaUses  recalled  to  the  Th6fttre  Francais,  after 
on  fishing  and  on  coat-armour  did  not  which  she  abundantly  proved  her  dramatic 
appear  in  the  first  St  Alban's  edition  of  «enius.  In  1882  she  married  M.  Damala, 
1481.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  popular  a  Greek.  Her  tours  both  in  Europe  and 
sporting  manuaL  America  never  failed  to  be  successful, 
HAvrnAOA  AlT\a  the  portion  of  the  despite  a  marked  degree  of  eccentricity. 
JSemesc  iups,   ^      which  forms  the  She  has  exhibited  as  a  sculptor  at  the 


Schreckhom,  .Aingfrau,  Monk,  etc.  century,  bom  about  1498  in  Tuscany.    He 

'Rprnliartfl  (bern'hart),  Duke  of  Saxe-  took  orders,  ajod  about  1630  became  a 
Ajciiiuaxu  Weimar,  general  in  the  canon  of  the  Florence  Cathedral,  where 
Thirty  Years*  war,  bom  in  1604,  the  J^e  lived  till  his  death  in  1536.  A  vague 
fourth  son  of  Duke  John  of  Saxe- Weimar,  story  asserts  that  Berni,  who  was  inti- 
entered  the  service  of  Holland,  and  after-  mate  with  both  Alessandro  de'  Media  and 
wards  the  Danish  army  employed  in  Hoi-  Ippolito  de*  Medici,  was  requested  by  each 
stein.  He  then  joined  Gustavus  Adolphus,  to  poison  the  other,  and  that  on  his  re- 
and  in  the  battle  of  LUtzen,  1632,  com-  ^usal  he  was  poisoned  himself  by  Alessan- 
manded  the  victorious  left  wing  of  the  <lro-  He  takes  the  first  place  among  the 
Swedish  army.  In  1633  he  took  Bamberg  Italian  comic  poets.  He  wrote  good 
and  other  places,  was  made  Duke  of  Fran-  Latin  verses,  €uid  his  rifaamento  of 
conia,  and  after  the  alliance  of  France  Boiardo's  Orlando  Innamorato  is  an  ad- 
with  Sweden  raised  an  army  on  the  Rhine  mirable  work  of  its  class. — ^Another  Berni 
to  act  against  Austria.  After  many  bril-  (Count  Francesco  Besni.  who  was 
liant  exploits  he  captured  Breisach  and  bom  in  1610  and  died  in  1673)  wrote 
other  places  of  Inferior  importance,  but  eleven  dramas  and  a  number  of  lyrics, 
showea  no  disposition  to  hand  them  over  -i^  .  •  rhor-nfflM-fl^  nn  Anoient 
to  tiieFrench/whobefan  to 'ind  their  ally  Ber^^^  ^ASgli^i^  kilgdSSi  ISSS- 
undesirablv  formidable.  He  rejected  a  ^  f^om  the  Fir&i  of  Forth  to  the  Tees. 
proposal  that  he  should  mariy  Richelieu's  ^^  extending  inland  to  the  borders  ol 
niece,  the  Duchess  f^piHon.  seeking  gtrathclyde.  It  was  united  with  Deira, 
instead  the  hand  of  the  Princess  o]  ^^d  becine  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nor- 
Rohan.  This  the  French  court  refused  thninMW^ 
lest  the  party  of  the  Huguenots  should  ^o"°*°™- 

become  too  powerful.  He  died  somewhat  BemiclC  OOOSC.  5,**  Barnacle 
suddenly  in  1639  at  Neuberg,  the  common  ,  Q^oae, 

opinion  beiiig  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Bcmier  C5«"i-y&)»_  FBAi^goia,  a 
Richelieu.  French   physician  and  trav- 

RAimfioT-ili  (bem-hftr'di).  General  eler,  bom  at  Angers  about  1625;  set  out 
J^ermutrai  ^biedrich  a.  J.  von,  a  on  his  travels  in  1654,  and  visited  Egypt 
German  soldier  and  military  expert,  born  Palestine,  and  India,  where  he  remained 
in  1840 ;  served  in  the  cavalry.  He  is  for  twelve  years  as  physician  to  the 
commonly  believed  to  represent  the  (rer-  Great  Mogul  emperor  Aurungzebe.  After 
man    militarist   ^f   the   most   influential  his   return   to   Fra^ice  he  published   his 
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Vn/oeUf  an  abridgement  of  the  Phxtos-  catenanr  cnire,  the  logarithmic  spirals. 
ophyjn  Qassendi,  a  Treatue  on  Freedom  the  evolutes  of  several  curved  lines,  and 
0414  wUh  tLnd  other  works.  He  died  at  discovered  the  so-called  numbers  of  Ber- 
Paris  in  1688.  nouim.—2.  John,  born  at  Basel  in  1667, 

'RAimi-no  (ber-nS'n&),  a  monntain  in  wrote  with  his  brother  James  a  treatise 
J»enuiUi  ^^  Rhietian  Alps,  18.000  on  the  differential  calculus;  developed 
feet  high,  with  the  large  Morteratsch  the  integral  calculus,  and  discovered,  in- 
Qlader.  The  Bernina  Pass  on  the  west  dependently  of  Leibnitz,  the  exponential 
of  the  mountain  is  7695  feet  in  height  calculus.  After  the  death  of  his  brother 
-DAmiTli  (ber-ne'nd),  Giovanni  Lo-  in  1706  he  received  the  professorship  of 
^^xiixuA  BB2^2o,  an  Italian  painter,  mathematics  at  Basel,  which  he  held  until 
sculptor,  and  architect,  born  in  1698.  His  his  death  in  1748.— S.  Nicholas,  nephew 
marble  group,  ApoUo  and  Daphne,  secured  of  the  former,  bom  at  Basel  in  1687 :  in 
him  fame  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  he  1706  went  to  Groningen  to  John  Ber« 
was  employed  by  urban  vIII  to  pre-  nouilli,  and  returning  with  him  to  Basel, 
pare  plans  for  the  embeHishment  of  John  becoming  professor  of  mathematics, 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  His  archltec-  On  the  recommendation  of  Leibnitz  he 
tural  designs,  including  the  great  colon-  went  as  nrofessor  of  mathematics  to 
nade  of  St  Peter's,  perhaps  brought  him  Padua  in  f  716,  but  returned  to  Basel  in 
his  greatest  celebrity.  In  1663  he  ac-  1722  as  professor  of  logic,  and  in  1731  be- 
cepted  the  invitation  of  Louis  XIV  to  came  professor  of  Roman  and  feudal  law. 
visit  Paris,  traveling  thither  in  princely  He  died  in  1769.  The  three  following 
state  and  with  a  numerous  retinue.  were  sons  of  the  above-mentioned  John 

H^mifi  (ber-nd),  Fbanqoib  Joachim  Bernouilli. — i.  Nicholas,  bom  at  Basel 
ACAuxs  jjjj  PiKBRE  DE,  Cardinal  and  1696,  became  professor  of  law  at  Bern  in 
minister  of  Louis  XY,  bom  in  1715 ;  died  1723,  and  died  in  St  Petersburg  in  1726. 
in  1794.  Madame  de  Pompadour  pre-  —6.  Daniel,  bom  at  Groningen  1700; 
sented  him  to  Louis  XY.  who  assi|;ned  studied  medicine.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
him  an  apartment  in  the  Tuileries,  with  a  five  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  retuming 
pension  of  1600  livres.  After  winning  in  1733  to  Basel,  where  he  became  pro- 
credit  in  an  embassy  to  Venice  he  rose  fessor  of  natural  philosophy.  He  retired 
rapidly  to  the  position  of  minister  of  for-  in  1777,  and  died  in  1782.— -6.  John,  bom 
eign  affairs,  and  is  possiblv  to  be  credited  at  Basel  in  1710,  went  to  St.  Petersburg 
with  the  formation  of  the  alliance  be-  in  1732,  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
tween  France  and  Austria  which  termi-  Basel  in  1743,  and  in  1748  professor  of 
nated  the  Seven  Years*  War.  The  misfor-  mathematics.  He  died  in  1790.  The  two 
tunes  of  France  being  ascribed  to  him,  following  were  his  sons : — 7,  John,  licen- 
he  was  soon  afterwards  banished  from  tiate  of  law  and  royal  astronomer  in  Ber- 
court  but  was  made  Archbishop  of  Alby  lin,  bom  at  Basel  in  1744 ;  died  1807. — 8. 
in  1764,  and  in  1769  ambassador  to  Rome,  Jaicbs,  born  at  Basel  in  1759 ;  went  to 
where  he  remained  till  his  death.  When  St  Petersburg,  where  he  became  professor 
the  aunts  of  Louis  XVI  left  France  in  of  mathematics;  died  in  1789. 
1791  they  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  and  lived  Bemstem  (h^rn'stln),  Eduabd,  a 
in  his  house.  The  revolution  reduced  him  *'^***"«'^***'  German  writer  and  Social- 
to  a  state  of  poverty,  from  which  he  was  Democratic  leader,  born  in  Berlin  in 
relieved  by  a  pension  from  the  Spanish  1850;  tumed  his  attention  to  political 
court  His  verse  procured  him  a  place  in  writing  in  1878 :  served  in  the  Imperial 
the  French  Academv.  The  correspond-  Reichstag,  1902-06.  His  books  have  given 
ence  of  Bemis  with  Voltaire  contains  mat-  rise  to  keen  discussion  in  the  German 
ter  of  interest.  Socialist  party. 

Berni88artia<*¥'^^''?.'^^"^^»TS«^5"'  Bernstein,  S^^  (^^sf,  pobom),  a 

oj^^Auxoooxirxa  ^f   extinct   Wealden  •^*^*"""'*^*">  German    writer    of    plays, 

crocodOes,  the  type  of  the  family  Bernis-  bora  at  Vienna  in  1866.     Her  KSniga- 

eartUdWt  whose  remains  have  been  found  kinder  was  used  by  Humperdinck  as  the 

in  a  quarry  in  Bemissart,  Belgium.  basis  of  one  of  his  operas.    She  also  wrote 

TtAmnnilli    <>'     Bernoulli     (ber-n5-  Dammerung,     Mutter     Maria,     Achilles 

DeJUQJnUl,       y^  ^  f^njiiy  ^j^i^j^  p^  (1910),  etc 

duced  eight  disnnguished  men  of  science.  Bi^maf  ArfF  the  name  of  a  German 
The  famiXj  fled  from  Antwerp  during  the  •"CiUBturn,  ^^^^^^  family,  its  most 
Alva  administration,  going  first  to  Frank-  distinguished  member  being  Johann 
fort  and  afterwards  to  Basel. — 1.  James,  Habtwig  Ernst,  Ck)unt  von  Bemstorff. 
bom  at  Basel  in  1664,  became  professor  Danish  statesman  under  Frederick  V  and 
of  mathematics  there  1687,  and  died  1705.  Christian  VII,  bora  in  Hanover  in  1712. 
He  applied  the  differential  calculus  to  He  was  the  most  influential  member  of 
difficult  questions  of  geometrv  and  me-  the  goverament,  which  distinguished  itself 
chanics;   calculated   the  lozodromic  and  under  his  direction  by  a  wise  neutral!^ 
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during  the  Seven  Years'  war,  etc.,  by  served  with  Nelson  in  1796  and  was  flag 
measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  captain  to  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  the 
the  Danish  peasantry ;  by  promoting  Nile.  He  commanded  the  Agamemnon  in 
science,  and  sending  to  Asia  the  ezpedi-  the  battles  of  Trafalgar  and  San  Domingo, 
tion  which  Niebuhr  accompanied.  By  his  In  1821  he  attained  the  rank  of  rear- 
efforts  Denmark  acquired  Holstein.     He  admiral 

died  in  1772.  "Ri^rrv    Mabt.  an  English  author,  bom 

SArnik  (ber'o-6),  a  genus  of  small  ma-  -*»^^^J>  in  1763;  died  in  1852.  She  is 
^vxvc  j,jjjg^  coeleuterate  animals,  or-  known  chiefly  for  her  association  with 
der  Ctenophora,  transparent  and  gelati-  Horace  Walpole,  whose  works  she  edited 
nous,  globular  in  form,  floating  in  the  sea,  (1798).  Among  other  works  she  pub- 
and  uiining  at  night  with  phosphoric  lished  England  and  France:  a  Oompara- 
Ught  tive  View  of  the  Social  Condition  of  Both 

Tt^rAflna  (be-rO'sus),    a   priest   of   the  Countries. 

J>er0SUB  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon  'Uarrrr  (^^^)f  ^  succulent  fruit,  in 
early  in  the  third  century  b.c.,  who  wrote  *'^*-*'j  which  the  seeds  are  immersed  in 
in  Greek  a  Idstory  of  the  Babyloniau  a  pulpy  mass  enclosed  by  a  thin  skin. 
Chaldeans,  founded  on  the  ancient  ar-  The  name  is  usually  given  to  fruits  in 
chives  of  the  temple  of  Belus.  It  is  known  which  the  calyx  is  adherent  to  the  ovary 
only  by  the  quotations  from  it  in  Buse-  and  the  placentas  are  parietal,  the  seeds 
bins,  Josephus,  etc  finally  separating  from  the  placenta  and 

ItAmiiiTi  (ber-kan),ABNAXJD.a  French  lying  loose  in  the  pulp.  The  term,  how- 
J>erqaill  ^ritei%born  in  1749.  He  first  ever,  is  frequently  used  to  include  fruits 
attracted  notice  by  his  IdylUSf  and  by  in  which  the  ovary  is  free  and  the  placen- 
several  translations  entitled  Tableaux  tas  central,  as  the  grape.  Popularly  it  is 
Anglais:  but  was  best  known  by  his  Ami  applied  to  fruits  like  the  strawberry, 
dea  Enfants,  a  series  of  narratives  for  bearing  external  seeds  on  a  pulpy  recep- 
children,  for  which,  though  plagiarized  tade,  but  not  strictly  berries, 
from  Weiss's  Kinderfreund,  he  received  BfiTTVer  (ber-ya),  Antoine  Piebbe,  a 
the  prize  of  the  French  Academy  in  1789.  *»*'**J^*'*  French  advocate  and  states- 
He  was  for  some  time  the  editor  of  the  man.  born  in  Paris  1790.  He  assisted 
Moniieur,    He  died  in  1791.  his  father  in  defense  of  Ney,  secured  the 

Berri  ^^  Bebby  (ber'ri,  Fr.  pron.  acquittal  of  General  Cambronne,  and  de- 
jM^xxXf  bfi-r©'),  formerly  a  province  and  fended  Lamennais  from  a  charge  of 
dukedom,  with  Bourges  as  capital,  almost  atheism.  His  eloquence  was  compared 
in  the  center  of  France.  It  is  now  mainly  with  that  of  Mirabeau,  and  after  the 
comprised  in  the  departments  Indre  and  dethronement  of  Charles  X  (1830)  he 
Cher.  remained    in    the   Chamber  as   the   sole 

Bprri  ^^  Bebbt  (b&-re),  Charles  Legitimist  orator.  In  1840  he  was  one  of 
■*'**'*•  **^  Febdinand,  Duke  of,  second  the  counsel  for  the  defense  of  Louis 
son  of  the  Count  d'Artois  (afterwards  Napoleon,  after  the  Boulogne  fiasco.  In 
Charles  X),  born  at  Versailles  in  1778.  184S  he  did  homage  to  the  Comte  de 
In  1792  he  fled  with  his  father  to  Turin  Chambord  in  London,  adhering  to  him 
and  served  under  him  and  Cond6  on  the  through  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  voting 
Bhine.  In  1801  he  came  to  Britain,  for  the  deposition  of  the  prince-president 
where  he  lived  alternately  in  London  the  morning  after  the  coup  d*6tat  He 
and  Scotland,  occupied  with  plans  for  the  sained  additional  reputation  in  1858  bv 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  In  1814  his  defense  of  Montalembert.  In  I860 
he  landed  at  Cherbourg,  and  passed  on  to  he  was  re-elected  to  the  chamber  with 
Paris,  gaining  many  adherents  to  the  Thiers,  and  in  1864  received  a  flattering 
royal  cause ;  but  they  melted  away  when  reception  in  England.  He  died  in  1868. 
Napoleon  landed  from  Elba,  and  the  ^a«.go^liAri  Iber-s&l-ya're),  a  corps  of 
count  was  compelled  to  retire  with  the  *'*'*««*B"^*'''  Italian  sharpshooters  or- 
household  troops  to  Ghent  and  Alost.  ganized  early  in  the  reign  of  Victor  Em- 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  returned  manuel.  Many  of  them  are  now  mounted 
to  Paris,  and  in  1816  married.  He  was  on  bicycles,  and  form  an  important  auz- 
assassinated  by  Louvel,  a  political  fa-  iliary  to  the  light  moving  troops  of  the 
natic,  on  Feb.  14,  1820.    The  duke  had  army. 

bv  his  wife,  Carolina  Ferdinanda  Louisa,  Berserker  (^^'^~^^^'^)*  ^  Scandina* 
eldest  daughter  of  Francis,  afterwards  *»*'*o*'*'^*'*  yian  name  for  warriors 
King  of  ^e  Two  Sicilies,  a  daughter,  who  fought  in  a  sort  of  frenzy  or  reckless 
Louise  Marie  Th6rtee,  afterwards  Duch-  fury,  dashing  themselves  on  the  enemy 
ess  of  Parma,  and  a  posthumous  son  in  the  most  regardless  manner.  The  first 
subsequently  known  as  Comte  de  Cham-  Berserker  was  said  to  have  beeu  Ber* 
bord.  serk,   the   grandson   of   the   eight-handed 

J     SiB  Edwabd,  a  British  admiral,  Starkader    and    the    fair    Alfhilde.      He 
''    bom    1766;    died    1831.      He  wore  no  mail  in  battle,  and  had  twelve 
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woDBf  also  called  Berserker.  The  name  Bonaparte  to  Esypt  and  returned  witb 
ia  probably  derived  from  the  bear-aark  him  in  17d9.  Notwithstanding  the  Tari- 
or  oMT-skm  shirt  worn  by  early  war-  ous  honors  conferred  on  him  hjr  Napo- 
riors.  leon  he  voted  in  1814  for  his  dethrone- 

l^Arf  Paul,  physiologist,  bom  at  An-  ment,  and  was  made  a  peer  by  Louis 
^^'^f  xerre,  France,  in  1833;  died  in  XYIII.  His  chief  chemical  discoveries 
1886.  He  studied  law  and  medicine,  was  were  connected  with  the  analysis  of  am- 
Claude  Bernard's  ablest  pupiL  He  was  monia,  the  use  of  chlorine  in  bleaching, 
professor  of  natural  sciences  at  Bordeaux  the  artificial  production  of  niter,  etc. 
in  1866,  assistant  professor  of  physiology  His  most  important  works  were  his  B»»(U 
at  Paris,  1869.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  de  Statique  Ohimique  (1803),  and  the 
teacher,  and  served  as  minister  of  public  MMhode  de  Nomenclature  Chimique 
instruction  1881-82,  vigorously  opposing  (1787).  He  died  at  Paris  in  1822. 
the  religious  element  in  education.  He  Bfirtliollfitifl.  (^^^^^'^^^)*  name 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  scientific  *'^*''**vax%*iix€»  ^j^^  j^^  honor  of  Ber- 
works,  among  them  La  Preesion  baro'  thollet  to  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
meirique,  Leoythidacew,  consistmg  of  two  species, 

Bertlielot  (bert-15),  Maboellin  B.  emceUa  and  B.  nohUie.  They  form 
^vxirxAVj.vi«  pijBBii;  ExJGiSNE,  a  noted  vast  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  iunason, 
chemist,  bom  in  Paris  in  1827 ;  died  in  Rio  Negro,  and  Orinoco,  the  trees  average 
1907.  Hade  nrofessor  of  organic  chem-  ing  100  feet  in  height  The  B,  exceUa 
istry  in  the  College  of  France  in  1864.  produces  the  well-known  Brazil-nuts  of 
he  won  distinction  by  the  synthesis  of  commerce,  which  are  contained  in  a  round 
various  organic  compounds.  He  was  and  strong  seed-vessel,  to  the  number  of 
elected  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Acad*  from  fifteen  to  fiftv  or  more,  and  contain 
emy  of  Science  in  1889,  held  several  a  great  deal  of  oil 
cabinet  positions  in  the  French  govern-  Berthon  ^i^^'^^ad  Lton,  English 
ment,  and  was  elected  to  the  French  *'^*«'**v«.,  clergyman  and  inventor, 
Academy  in  1900.  bom  1813;  died  1899.     He  experimented 

BertMer^^'^'y^)* '^^^^'^'^^^^^'^^^P^^  ""^^^  ^®  screw-propeller,  invented  a 
'^*"'"*^*  of  Neufchfttel  and  Wagram,  marine  speed  indicator,  known  as  'Ber- 
marsh^  vice-constable  of  France,  etc.;  thon's  log,'  but  is  chiefly  noted  as  the 
bom  1753 ;  son  of  a  distinguished  officer,  inventor  of  '  Berthon's  folding  boat^' 
While  yet  young  he  served  in  America  which  was  adopted  by  the  British  admi- 
With  Lafayette,  and  after  some  years*  ralty  in  1874,  and  is  now  in  almost  uni- 
gfervice  in  France  he  joined  the  army  of  versal  use. 

Italy  in  1795  as  general  of  division  and  B^rfilloTi  SirafAm  (ber-til-lon),  a 
diief  of  the  general  sta£  receiving  in  -DerilAAOtt  Dysicm  method  devised 
1798  the  chief  command.  In  this  capac-  for  the  identification  of  criminals  by  Dr. 
ity  he  entered  Rome.  He  followed  Bona-  Alphonse  Bertillon,  of  Paris,  in  1885. 
parte  to  Egypt  as  chief  of  the  general  Formerly  photographs  and  descriptions 
staff ;  was  appointed  by  him  minister  of  were  depended  upon,  but  he  inaugurated  a 
war  after  the  18th  Brumaire ;  accom-  system  of  exact  measurements  of  various 
panied  him  to  Italy  in  1800,  and  again  in  parts  of  the  body,  head  and  limbs,  which 
1806,  to  be  present  at  his  coronation;  cannot  well  be  duplicated  in  any  two  in- 
and  was  appointed  chief  of  the  general  dividuals.  The  print  of  the  thumb,  with 
staff  of  the  grand  army  in  Germany.  In  its  series  of  regular  skin  lines,  is  one 
all  Napoleoirs  expeditions  he  was  one  of  of  these  means  of  identification,  the 
his  closest  companions,  on  several  occa-  prints  differing  for  each  individual. 
sions  rendering  valuable  services,  as  at  Bert olrl  iroTl  B^^PTifihnro*  the 
Wagram  in  1809,  which  brought  tim  the  -"^cnoia  YOU  AegenSDUT^,  ^^^^^ 
title  of  Prince  of  Wagram.  After  Napo-  est  German  preacher  of  the  middle  ages, 
leon's  abdication  he  was  taken  into  the  was  bom  about  1220,  at  Regensburg,  and 
favor  and  confidence  of  Louis  XYIII.  entered  the  Franciscan  monastery  there. 
and  on  Napoleon's  return  the  difficulty  of  By  the  time  he  was  thirty  his  fame  as 
bis  position  unhinged  his  mind,  and  he  a  preacher  had  spread  over  all  the  Ger- 
pat  an  end  to  his  life  by  throwing  him-  man-speaking  parts  of  Europe.  In  his 
self  from  a  window.  He  left  a  son,  Alex-  sermons  he  did  much  to  hasten  the  decline 
ander  (bom  in  1810),  one  of  the  most  of  Middle  High  German  poetry  by  his 
zealous  adherents  of  Napoleon  III.  condemnation    of    the    elegant   world    of 

Berthollet  (ber-to-la),  Claude  Louis,  chivalry.  Died  1272. 
*^^  **  "  Count,  an  eminent  French  Bertrand  Henbi  Gratien,  Coiitb, 
diemist,  bom  in  1748;  studied  medicine;  *'*'*■'*«••**"'>  French  general  and  com- 
became  connected  with  Lavoisier;  was  panion  of  Napoleon  at  St  Helena,  was 
admitted  in  1780  member  of  the  Academy  oom  at  Chftteaurouz,  France,  in  1773 ; 
of  Sciences  at  Paris;  in  1794  professor  died  there  in  1844.  He  served  with  dls- 
in  the  normal  school  there.    He  followed  tinction  in  Napoleon's  Austrian  campaign, 
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at  Wa^ram,  in  Hussia  and  at  Waterloo,  of    emerald,    the    prevailing    hue    being 

At  Leipsic  he  is   credited   with    having  green  of  various  shades,  but  always  pale, 

saved  the  French  army  from  annihilation,  the  want  of  color  being  due  to  absence 

In  1840  he  was  chosen  by  the  French  of  chromium,  which  gives  to  the  emerald 

nation    to   bring   Napoleon's   remains   to  its  deep  rich  green.     It?  crystals,  which 

France.     A  posthumous  work,  Lea  cam-  are    six-sided,    are    usually    longer    and 

pagnes  d^Egypie  et  de  Syrie,   m^moriea  larger  than  those  of  the  precious  emerald, 

pour  aervir  d  Vhiatoire  de  Napoleon,  dicUs  and  its  structure  more  distinctly  foliated. 

par  lui-mSme,  d  Sainte-B6Une,  au  gen-  The  best  beryls  are  found  in  Brazil,  in 

eral  Bertrand,  was  published  in  1847.  Siberia,  and  Oylon,  and  in  Dauria,  on 

Berwick  (ber'ik),  or  more  fully,  Beb-  the  frontiers  of  China.     Beryls  are  also 

APvx  wxvA.  ^^^CK-ON-TWEED,    a    seaport  found  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 

town  of  England,  formerly  a  pari.  bor.  Some    of    the     finer    and     transparent 

and  a  coun^  by  itself,  but  now  incor-  varieties    of    it   are   often    called    OQutt- 

porated  with  Northumberland,  and  giving  marine. 

name  to  a  pari.  div.  of  the  county.     It  Bervllinm  (ber-il'ynm),   a  metal  oc- 

stands  on  the  north  or  Scottish  side  of  ***'*jr  ***»*>***  curring      in      beryl      and 

the   Tweed,    within   half   a   mile  of   its  other  minerals  of  a  color  similar  to  sine, 

mouth.     It   is   surrounded   by   walls   of  Specific  gravity  1.64 ;  malleable ;  does  not 

earth  faced  with  stone.     The  Tweed  is  oxidize  in  air  or  water.     Atomic  weight 

crossed  by  an  old  bridge  and  by  a  fine  9.4 ;  symbol  Be. 

railway  viaduct,  these  connecting  it  with  'RArv^lina     0>er-seli-as),       JOns 

its  suburbs  Tweedmouth  and  Spittal,  the  -"cx^icixuD     ^j^q^   Bahon,  a  Swedish 

latter  a  favorite  watering-place.     Chief  chemist,  born  in  1779;  studied  medicine 

industries:    iron    manufactures,    agricul-  at  Upsala,  and  after  holding  one  or  two 

tural  implements,  etc.    Pop.  13,076. — ^The  medical  appointments  was  appointed  lec- 

county  of  Berwick,  the  most  eastern  bor-  turer  in  chemistry  in  the  Stockholm  mill- 

der-county  of  ScoUand.     Total  area,  464  tary  academy  in  1806,  and  the  following 

sq.  miles,  of  which  two-thirds  are  pro-  year  professor  of  pharmacy  and  medicine, 

ductive.     The   principal    rivers   are    the  In    1808   he   became   a   member   of   the 

Tweed  and  the  Eye.     The  county  is  in  Academy   of   Sciences  at   Stockholm,   in 

high  repute  for  agriculture,  but  has  few  1810  director,  and  in  1818  its  perpetual 

manufactures.     Pop.   of  county,   30,800.  secretary.    In  1818  the  kingmade  him  a 

'Rpriirinir    a-  borough  of  Columbia  noble,  and  in  1835  a  baron.    Ue  discovered 

.DCXW1U&,  County,     Pa.       Flour    and  selenium    and    thorium,    first    exhibited 

planing-mills,  manufactories  of  pipe  and  calcium,    barium,    strontium,    tantalum, 

pottery,  and  iron  works  are  its  principal  silicium,  and  zirconium  in  the  elemental 

industries.    Pop.  (1910)  5357.  state,  and  investigated  whole  classes  of 

Berwinir    James   Fitz- Jambs,   Dukb  compounds,  as  those  of  fluoric  add,  the 

x»cj.  wx\^A.y  Qj,^  natural  son  of  the  Duke  metals  in  the  ores  of  platinum,  tantalum, 

of    York     (afterwards    James    II)     and  molybdenum,    vanadium,    sulphur    salts, 

Arabella  Churchill,  sister  of  Marlborough,  etc.,  and  introduced  a  new  nomenclature 

was  bom  at  Moulins,  in  the  Bourbonnais  and  classification  of  diemical  compounds, 

in  1670,  and  first  went  by  the  name  of  In  short,  there  was  no  branch  of  chem- 

Fitz-James.     He  received  his   education  istry  to  which  he  did  not  render  essential 

in  France,  served  in  Hungary,  returned  service.     His  writings  comprise  an   im- 

to  England  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  portant    Teat-hook   of   Chemiatry,    View 

received  from  his  father  the  title  of  duke,  of  the  Compoaition  of  Animal  FUUda,  New 

On  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  Syatem    of   Mineralogy,    Baaap    on    the 

he  went  to  France  with  his  father,  and  Theory  of  Chemical  Proportiona,  etc.    He 

he   was   wounded   at   the   battle   of   the  died  in  1848. 

Boyne,  where  he  nominally  commanded.  "U^a    the    Egyptian    god    of    recreation, 

He    afterwards     served     under    Luxem-  •*'*'*'>  represented  claa  in  tiie  skin  of  an 

bourg  in   Flanders :    in   1702   and   1703  animal,    with    large    head,    goggle    eyes, 

under  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  then  under  sloggv  beard,  and  with  a  dwajrfish  and  al- 

Marshal  Yilleroi.     In  1706  he  was  made  together  grotesque  appearance, 

marshal  of  BVance,  and  sent  to  Spain,  BfiSftllGOTl   (p^-s&V-sdQ),     a    town     of 

where  he  gained  the  battle  of  Almanza.  ^*'o«*"V^'**   Eastern      France,     capital 

which  rendered  Philip  V  again  master  of  of  the  department  Doubs,  is  situated  on 

Valencia.     He  was  killed  by  a  cannon-  a  rocky  peninsula  washed  on  three  sides 

ball  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg  in  1734.  by  the  river  Doubs,  and  surmounted  by  a 

Bprwvn     *  ^^  ^'  ^^^^  County,  111.,  strong  citadel.     It  is   the   birthplace   of 

M^Awjru,   incorporated  in  1902.     Pop.  Victor    Hugo,    to    whom    a    statue    was 

(1910)  5367.  erected  in  the  town.  The  streets  are  spa- 

Servl    ^    colorless,    yellowish,    bluish,  clous  and  well  laid  out,  with  fine  cathedral 

AP^j.  jj.y  or  less   brilliant  green  variety  and  churches,  public  buildings  and  prom- 
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enades.  The  mannfactiires  comprise  linen, 
cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  goods,  iron- 
mongery, etc. ;  but  the  principal  industry 
is  watchmaking,  whicn  employs  about 
13,000  persons.  Besancon  is  the  ancient 
Ve8oniio,  Besontium  or  Bisoniiumt  de- 
Bcribed  by  Cesar.  In  the  fifth  century  it 
came  into  possession  of  the  Burgundians ; 
in  the  twelfth  passed  with  Franche- 
Gomt§  to  the  German  Empire.  In  1679 
it  was  ceded  to  France  alonff  with  the 
rest  of  Franche-Ck>mt6,  of  wnich  it  re- 
mained the  capital  till  1793,  with  a  par- 
liament, etc,  of  itsiown.  Pop.  41,760. 
'RAsoTif  (be-zanf),  Akrik,  theoso- 
ACSaiib   pijjg^  j^^  ^^  London  in  1847. 

Radical  in  yiew,  she  joined  the  National 
Secular  Society  in  1874,  worked  in  the 
Free  Thought  movement  of  Charles  Brad- 
laugh,  became  an  ardent  Socialist,  and  in 
18^  joined  the  Theosophical  Society, 
eventually  succeeding  Madame  Blavatsky 
as  its  head. 

HAfiAnf  Sib  Walter,  an  English  novel- 
j^fsw^aj,,  jg^  ^^  .jj  iggg  educated  in 

London  and  at  Christ  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  wiui  mathe- 
matical honors.  He  was  for  a  time 
professor  in  the  Royal  College,  Mau- 
ritius. He  was  long  secretary  to  the  Pal- 
estine Exploration  Fund,  and  published  a 
History  of  Jerusalem  in  connection  with 
Prof.  Palmer.  He  is  best  known  by  his 
novels,  a  number  of  which  were  written  in 
partnership  with  James  Rice,  including 
Keadjf'Money  Mortihoy:  Thts  Son  of 
Vulcan;  The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucrafi;  The 
Oolden  Butterfly;  The  Monks  oJThelema; 
etc.  After  Rice's  death  (ISSi),  he  pro- 
duced All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men; 
AH  in  a  Garden  Fair;  Dorothy  Forster; 
The  World  Went  very  Well  Then;  etc. 
He  undertook  a  series  of  important  his- 
torical and  archaeological  volumes,  dealing 
with  the  associations  and  development 
of  the  various  districts  of  London,  and 
produced  A  Survey  of  London  (left  un- 
finished) ;  London  (1892)  ;  Westminster 
(1895)  ;  and  South  London  (1899).  He 
died  June  9,  1901. 

Bessarabia  (bes-sa-ranbl-a),  a  Bus- 
^«»»<»AMVA»  ^^^  provmce  stretching 
in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  the 
Black  Sea,  between  the  Pruth  and  Dan- 
ube and  the  Dniester.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Turks  in  1603,  taken  by  the 
Russians  in  1770,  ceded  to  them  by  peace 
of  Bucharest  in  1812 ;  the  a.  e.  extremity 
was  given  to  Moldavia  in  1856;  but  re- 
stored to  Russia  by  treaty  of  Berlin  in 
1878.  In  the  north  the  country  is  hilly, 
but  in  the  south  flat  and  low.  It  is 
fertile  In  grain,  but  is  largely  used  for 
pasturage.  Wine  making  is  a  profitable 
industry.  Capital,  Kishenef;  area,  17,- 
614   sq.    miles.     Pop.  about  2,500,000. 


BfkftSflrinTi  (bes-sft'ri-on),  Joeaitnsb, 
uessanon  ^^^^^^^  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Greek  scholar,  born  in 
Trebizond  1389  or  1395 ;  died  in  1472.  He 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Nicsa  by  John 
VII  Palseologus,  whose  efforts  to  unite  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches  he  seconded 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lose  the  esteem  of 
his  countrymen  and  gain  that  of  Pope 
Eugenius  IV,  who  made  him  cardinal. 
He  held  various  important  posts,  and  was 
twice  nearly  elected  pope.  The  revival 
of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  centuir  owed 
not  a  little  to  his  influence.  He  left 
translations  of  Aristotle  and  vindications 
of  Plato,  with  valuable  collections  of 
books  and  MSS. 

Bessec^es  (ba-sfizh),  a  town  of  South- 
*^**  "  o  *  em  France,  department  of 
Gard,  with  important  coal  and  iron  mines 
and  blast-furnaces.    Pop.  7662. 

Bessel  ^bixdbioh  Wilhklm,  a  Ger- 
*5  jjjj^jj  astronomer,  bom  in  1784; 
appointed  in  1810  director  of  the  observa- 
tory at  Ktoigsberg.  He  called  attention 
to  the  probable  existence  of  a  planetary 
mass  beyond  Uranus,  thus  resulting  in 
the  discovery  of  Neptune.  In  pure  math- 
ematics he  enlarged  the  resources  of 
analysis  by  the  invention  of  Bessers 
Functions.  He  died  in  1846.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  the  Fundamenta  Astron- 
omi4g  (1818),  and  its  continuation,  the 
Tabula  Reffiomontanw  (1830)  and  As- 
tronomical Researches  (1841-42).  His 
determination  of  the  parallax  of  the  star 
61  Cygni  was  one  of  his  most  noteworthy 
practical  achievements.  Modem  astron- 
omy of  precision  owes  much  to  his  labors. 
Bessemer  (bes'se-mer),  a  manufactur- 
7,  "  ing  city  of  Jefferson  CJounty, 

Alabama,  11  miles  s.  w.  of  Birmingham, 
of  recent  origin,  named  after  the  inventor, 
situated  in  the  center  of  coal  and  iron 
fields,  and  with  numerous  blast-furnaces 
and  other  iron-working  industries.  Pop. 
10,864. 

Bessemer.  ®^  Hbnbt,  an  English 
^  engineer  and  inventor, 
was  bom  in  Hertfordshire  in  1813.  He 
became  celebrated  for  his  process  of  rap- 
idly making  steel  from  pig-iron  by  blow- 
ing a  blast  of  air  through  it  when  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  so  as  to  clear  it  of  all 
carbon,  and  then  adding  just  the  requisite 
quantity  of  carbon  to  produce  steel — a 
process  which  has  introduced  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  steel-making  trade,  cheap  steel 
being  now  made  in  vast  quantities  and 
used  for  many  purposes  in  which  its 
price  formerly  prohibited  its  application. 
He  was  knignted  in  1879.  Died  March 
15,  1898. 

Bestiaries     ^J?!!?"£rf^)'    a    name 
given  to  a  claaa  of  books 
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very  popular  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  sugsested  for  the  pool  mentioned  in  John 
thirteenth  centuries,  describing  all  sorts  V :  2-9.  Now  known  as  Birket  Isra'il. 
of  animals,  real  and  fabled,  and  forming  Bethlehem  (beth'le-hem),  the  birth- 
a  species  of  medieval  encyclopedia  of  zool-  '*'^''***'^**^*"  place  of  Christ;  a  village, 
ogy.  The  animals  were  treated  as  sym-  formerly  a  town,  in  Palestine,  a  few 
bolic,  and  their  peculiarities  or  supposed  miles  south  from  Jerusalem.  Pop.  about 
peculiarities  spiritually  applied.  The  vol-  8000,  chiefly  Christians,  who  make  res- 
umes are  to  be  found  both  in  Latin  and  aries,  crucifixes,  etCy  for  pilgrims.  There 
in  the  vernacular,  in  prose  and  in  verse.  ^^^  three  convents  for  Catholics,  Greeks, 
Ha^'o      cs       d    *  *°<J  Armenians.    A  richly  adorned  grotto 

Deta.    »ee  Beet.  lighted    with    silver    and    crystal    lamps, 

Betfl.IlZOS    (be-tdn  th6s),    a     town    of  under  the  choir  of  the  fine  church  built 
~l         Northern    Spain,   10   miles  by  Constantine,  is  shown  as  the  actual 
8,  E.  of  Corufia.     Pop.  8048.  spot  where  Jesus  was  born. 

Bethel  Bet'le  a  species  of  pepper,  'R#fcf'hl#fchi*Tn  a  town  of  Pennsylvania, 
^^^^hchavica  hetel,  a  creeping  or  •'*^1'^^*^®™>  founded  by  Moravians 
climbing  plant,  native  of  the  East  Indies,  in  1741  on  the  Lehigh  River  across  which 
nat  order  Piperacece,  The  leaves  are  is  a  bridge  connecting  it  with  South 
employed  to  inclose  a  piece  of  the  arcca  Bethlehem,  the  seat  of  Ijehigh  University, 
or  betel-nut  and  a  little  lime  into  a  pellet,  It  has  silk  and  knitting  mills,  etc.,  and 
which  is  extensively  chewed  in  the  East  in  South  Bethlehem  are  extensive  iron 
The  pellet  is  hot  and  acrid,  but  has  aro-  and  steel  plants.  Population,  15,000. 
matic  and  astringent  properties.  It  tinges  BethlchCIUitCS  (beth'le-heni-ite),  a 
the  saliva,  gums  and  lips  a  brick-red,  and  .  „  P*?^     applied      (1) 

blackens  the   teeth.  to    the    followers    of    John    Huss,    from 

Bfif^l.Tiiif  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  Bethlehem  Church,  Prague,  where  he 
JlClClUUt,  jjjg  beautiful  palm  Ar«ca  Pleached ;  (2)  to  an  order  of  inonks 
catdohu,  found  in   India  and   the   East,  established  according  to  Matthew  Paris 

m  1257,  with  a  monastery  at  Cambridge ; 
(3)  to  a  community  founded  in  Guate- 
mala about  1G55  by  Pedro  Betancourt, 
and  raised  to  an  order  by  Innocent  XI  in 
1687.  It  spread  to  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the 
Canary  Islands.  An  order  of  nans 
founded  in  1667  bore  the  same  name. 

Bethlcn-Gabor  IV^l^^'^'^riV'V 

Bethletif  bom  of  a  Protestant  Magyar 
family  in  1580;  fought  under  Gabriel 
Bathori,  and  then  joined  the  Turks,  by 
whose  aid  he  made  himself  Prince  of 
Transylvania  in  1613.  In  1619  he  as- 
sisted the  Bohemians  against  Austria* 
and,  marching  into  Hungary,  was  elected 
king  by  the  nobles  (1^).  This  title 
he  surrendered  in  return  for  the  cession 
Leaf,  Flowers,  and  nut  of  Betel  Palm  to   him    by    the    Emperor    Ferdinand    of 

{Areca  catechu).  seven  Hungarian  counties  and  three  forti- 

fied places.  After  a  brilliant  reign  he 
and  named  from  being  chewed  along  with  died  m  1629  without  heir, 
betel-leaf.  (See  preceding  art.)  When  Bethmann-HollwCfir  t^  ®,V  "^  *  ?' 
ripe  It  18  of  the  size  of  a  cherry,  conical  •*'«*•'"***«•"•"•  AAVAA^vvg  h  o  1'  v  e  g), 
in  shape,  brown  externally,  and  mottled  Theobald  von,  German  statesman,  bom 
internally  like  a  nutmeg.  Ceylon  alone  in  1856.  He  suocecded  von  Bulow  as 
exports  many  tons  annually.  chancellor   in   1909,    retaining   office   till 

Bethanv    (beth'a-ng),  now  called  EV  July.  1917. 

•^  Azariyeh,  a  village  of  Pales-  Bethnfll  Oreen  *^  eastern  subur- 
tine,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Olivet,  *'*"'*****^  ^*ww«.,  y^^^  district  and 
about  2  miles  E.  of  .Jerusalem,  formerly  parish  of  London,  Middlesex,  now  form- 
the  home  of  Martha,  Mary  and  Lazarus,  mg  a  parl.  bor.  having  two  divisions  with 
near  which  the  ascension  of  Christ  is  said  two  members.  Here  is  the  Betbnal 
to  have  taken  place.  Green  Museum.    Pop.  128,282. 

Bethesda   (b^-thes'da;       'bouse       of  B^thunC  (bft-tttn).    an    old    town    of 
^  mercy  M,   a  pool   in   Jeru-  France,     dep.     of    Pas     de 

salem  near  St.  Stephen's  Gate  and  the  Calais,  with  various  industries  and  a  con- 
Temple  of  Omar.    It  is  one  of  the  sites  siderable  trade.    Pop.  11,370. 
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Betlmne  (b^-thOn"),  Thomas  Q.,  an  a  reasonable  prospect  of  having  his  eai- 
American  negro  musical  culations  verined,  on  making  more  or  less 
prodigy,  better  known  as  'Blind  Tom/  profit  as  the  result  of  a  season's  engage- 
He  waa  bom  about  1850,  near  Columboa,  ments.  Instead  of  backing  any  particular 
6a.,  of  slave  parents.  Though  blind  and  horse,  the  professional  bettor  lays  the 
half-witted  from  birth  he  early  evinced  same  sum  against  every  horse  that  takes 
great  musical  talents,  and  could  play  on  the  field,  or  a  certain  number  of  them, 
the  piano  the  most  complicated  and  dif-  and  in  doing  so  he  has  usually  to  sive 
ficult  composition  after  hearing  it  once  odds,  which  are  greater  or  less  according 
performed.  IMed  1908.  to  the  estimate  formed  of  the  chance  of 
Betlis.  9'  Bmjs,  a  town  of  Turkish  success  which  each  of  the  horses  has  on 
"  9  Armenia.  Pop.  (Turks,  Kurds,  which  the  odds  are  given.  Very  fre- 
and  Armenians),  about  25,000.  quently  the  receipts  of  the  bookmaker  are 
BetonV.  ??  P?P"^f  name  of  flftocAiw  augmented  by  sums  paid  on  account  of 
^  Ai'  \  iVf^  ^?^  ^^^*<^^  ofi-  horses  which  have  been  backed  and  never 
flnJSSl^'«^4«h  ^«-  ?l!^i«Ji^**„?^*Pl®  run  at  all.  Sometimes,  although  not 
2i^T?v"m^nh^o.5Srvl^'''«^  J«';  o^t«°.  the  odds  are  given  upon  and  not 
2fwJi«t^J2^,-!?^Jn^^,.^°«SS^*-^}°^'  Vi  against  a  particular  horse.  Books  may 
d13f.&^t.^Tr'a^V"52?U^  ^  ^e  mje  "P  -  the  P^^^^^^^^^  ^f  bet- 
Miaria  aquaiica,  is  named  from  the  >e-  i'°^,„!^!T™Lt°?hrfiiLf  ISr^^^^^^^^^^ 
semblance  of  its  leaf  to  that  of  betony.  ?  PJA*^®  *™^°«  ***®  °Tf*  ^^^^f'  7u^J^?^ 
Tl-^4^4.^w.^^+  rbe-liSS'm en t>  a  »°  this  case  are  usually  one-fourth  of  the 
iSetrOtnineilt  mSSil  Vomiw  o?  ^^^^  ^"^^^  against  the  same  horse  win- 
contract  between  two  parties,  by  which  °i?,»-  Another  mode  of  betting  is  that 
they  bind  themselves  to  marry.  It  was  called  a  sweepstake,  in  which  a  num- 
anciently  attended  with  the  interchange  her  of  persons  join  in  contributing  a 
of  rings,  joining  hands,  and  kissing  in  certain  stake,  after  which  each  of  those 
presence  of  witnesses;  and  formal  be-  taking  part  in  the  sweepstake  has  a 
trothment  is  still  the  custom  on  the  con-  horse  assigned  to  him  (usually  by 
tinent  of  Europe,  being  either  solemn  lot),  which  he  backs  and  the  backer 
(made  ia  the  face  of  the  church)  or  pri-  of  the  winning  horse  gains  the  whole 
▼ate  (made  before  witnesses  out  of  the  stakes.  If  there  are  more  persons 
church).  As  betrothments  are  contracts,  taking  part  in  the  sweepstake  than  there 
they  are  valid  only  between  persons  whose  are  horses  running  some  of  them  must 
capacity  is  recognized  by  law,  and  the  draw  blanks,  in  which  case  of  course  their 
breach  of  them  may  be  the  subject  of  stakes  are  at  once  lost.  In  the  years  im- 
litigation.  mediately  preceding  1850  the  practice  of 
Betterton  (herter-ton),  Thomas,  an  betting  had  increased  to  such  an  extent 
c  rtu  1  TT  'J?"^**  **^^^^?  ^'*®  '^'S  *°  England  that  an  act  for  the  suppres- 
?  oT^pes  II.  born  m  1635 ;  excelled  sion  of  betting-houses  was  passed,  though 
fa  ShakMperes  characters  of  Hamlet,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  very  ef- 
Othello,  Brutus,  and  Hotspur,  and  was  fective.      Similar    legal    restrictions    are 

w^S^^^'/'^LJSSS^"?,^      ^l^^'V^v^i;  nominally   operative   in   France  and   the 

instead    of    tapestry    upon    the    English  TTnit«»d  Statps 

stage.    He  dieTin  ITlcTand  was  buried  ^'Yz  ^**'^^- 

in  Westminster  Abbey.    He  wrote  a  num-  •oCt  tOUgf.     See  Kangaroo  Rat, 

ber  of  plays  and  the  book  of  an  opera.  -^  j__,      /k«*/„i«\   4-u«.  ki«^k  •»..««  *«,*^ 

betting  may  be  best  illustrated  in  connec-  rnS  ^liifl    r«WaA                a^u'^*"  «»*»•» 

tiou   with   horse-racing,    which   furnishes  iSzJtr^    (h^VwI)\  riyer  ot  Indift  rii,^ 

the  members  of  the  betting  fraternity  with  Bctwa    \^^  Y^\y^  Vfadhva  Smae  fa 

into%wo^l2««i!^;H  ^^T  ""'%  i'''^"^  B^ofi^^'  and^fier  a  nortttterb^^^^^ 

1«^    .T    ^fef'S^^®  backers  of  horses,  of  380  mUes  joinfag  the  Jumna  at  Ham- 

and     the     bookmakers,     or     professional  irpur. 

bettors,    who    form    the    letting    ring,  'Of.-n'f.f    (boist),  Friedeich  Ferdinand. 

and   make   a   bving   by    betting   against  ^^^^    bouNX   von,    Saxon  and   Aiis' 

horses  according   to   a   methodical   plan,  trian  statesman,   was  bom   at   Dresden 

5LJrl«J?®***S?   *?0Pted   by   the  profes-  in  1800;  died  in  1886.     He  adopted  the 

jJonal  bettor  the  element  of  chance  is  as  career  of  diplomacy,  and  as  member  of 

far  as  possible  removed  from  his  trans-  embassies  or  ambassador  for  Saxony  re- 

acttons,  so   that  he  can  calculate   with  sided  at  Berlfa.  Paris,  Munich,  and  Lon- 
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don.     He  WM  luooawlvely   minister   of  BeverleV.  ^^f "  of,  an  BngUsh  prelate 

foreirn   affairt  and  of   the  Interior   for  ^r^!^    rl  ^^  *"iS*'  **?""   ^^'w  ^® 

Saxony.     At  the  London  conference  re-  middle  of  the  seventh,  ^.^^L^^Ku*!    **^ 

garding  the  Schleswig-Holstein  difficulty  ham,  Yorkshire;  appointed  Abbot  of  St 

he  represented   the   German   Bnnd.     He  Hilda;    afterwards    Bishop    of    Hexham 

lent  his  influence  on  the  side  of  Austria  in  ^;   and  promoted   to  the  bishopric 


a«  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  became  cases  of  miraculous  healing  were  attrlb- 
president  of  the  ministry,  imperial  chan-  uted  to  Mm.  a«,^«-«o«  «^i^»i««i 

b'^^n  t  '^  arbV.L«n'=r^:  Beverley,  f^^'^^T^^ 

5L  ?J  i«7jJs2  7n  P«riB  »"» 1W6.    WhUe  aasiBtant  in  charge  o!  the 

Bevelftnd  (bftVe-Unt),  Nobth  and  i>CVCriy,  sachusetts,  18  mUes  north- 
South,  two  islands  in  the  east  of  Boston;  has  a  fine  harbor  and 
estuary  of  the  Scheldt,  Netherlands,  prov-  good  fisheries.  It  is  a  summer  resort,  and 
ince  of  Zeeland ;  aggregate  area  estimated  has  manufactures  of  shoes  and  shoe  ma- 
120  sq.  miles.  South  Beveland  is  very  chinery,  oiled  clothing,  belting,  etc  In 
fertile,  and  has  manufactures  of  salt,  1788  there  was  established  here  the  first 
leather,  beer,  etc.  cotton  mill  to  be  successfully  operated  in 

BfiVfirido'f'  (bev'er-ij),  Albert  J.,  the  United  States.  It  was  the  bir^place 
J)evena^e  legislator,  bom  in  Ohio  and  early  home  of  Lucy  Larcom  (1826- 
in  1862.  His  family  removed  to  lUinois  1893)  and  the  scene  of  pauch  of  her 
after  the  Civil  war,  and  he  graduated  at  ^l^JL^f  »  ^^  England  Chrlhood.  Pop. 
De  Pauw  University  in  1885,  and  was  18,650.  ^         i     ^v  •  « 

afterwards  admitted  to  the  bar.    A  fluent  BeVCrWljk  $r*®*T°  ct  if®  JP'**^So^ 
and    Dopular    political    orator,    he    was  ,,^^J^  ^  li^J^'i!^^ 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  from  VS3%x  %a?2^^   ^'    ^*    Haarlem.      Pop. 
IndUna  in  1890  and  re-elected  in  1905.  (1910)  «ol4. 

He  wrote  The  Ruaaian  Advance  and  The  BCVIS  Of  HamptOII,  irSunSS  m«^ 
Young  Man  and  the  WorUl  ,^^  ^^^^^,  ^^J^^  is' th^jftS^r^^f"^^; 

BeVCndfire.  •'°°^  r-  Boloier  and  gov-  adventures  of  Bevis,  son  of  Guy,  earl  of 
7  iQo/  iT^™^'''  ^^  ';i,^w  r'-''  Hamtoun.  The  oldest  extant  version  is 
fe  J^^-  ^®  removed  to  the  .  West  m  ^  Anglo-Saxon  text  dating  from  the  first 
1842,  was  a  lawyer  m  Chicago  after  1855,  h^lf  of  the  13th  century.  In  its  various 
and  served  in  the  army  throughout  the  versions  the  story  bears  a  dose  relation  to 
Oivil  war,  attaining  the  rank  of  briga-  the  Hamlet  legend  as  related  by  Saxo 
dier-general.     He  was  elected  lieutenant-  Grammaticus. 

governor  of  Illinois  in  1872  and  governor  tlAixnoV  (bH'ik),  Thoicab,  a  cele- 
m  1873.     Died  1910.  HCWIUJL     \>rated     English     wood    en- 

'Ri'Vi^rirl^fi  KUhne,  American  sculp-  fjaver,  bom  in  Northumberland  in  1753. 
Jievenage^  tor,  granddaughter  5  He  was  apprenticed  to  Bedby,  an  en- 
John  L.  Beveridge,  bom  in  1877.  Was  graver  in  "NeiiraiBtie,  and  executed  the 
a  pupil  of  Rodin.  Bxhibited  at  New  York,  woodcuts  for  Hutton's  Menauraiton  ao 
London,  and  at  Paris  where  at  the  Paris  admirably,  that  his  master  advised  him 

S^Sjgf  ^  *"  '^  ^^^  "'^"^  ^^"^""^  ^itWs^^viinrpro^eeJ^to"^^^ 
•n  •ja  WTTTTAmj-    •«  in««Hofc  retuming  to  Newcastle  he  entered  into 

Bevend&re,  Ilijff^u!^  ^.'^^^JjgJ^  partnership  with  BeUby.  He  quite  estab- 
lo-  .ffow  Jn!n\Ta"'!:n.ii2I^«Jf  r.^J'  ^^^^  his  fams  by  the  issue  In  1790  of 
m!S'f.*^nLrn*t?rRiah^^^  ^^  ^^^'^V  ^f  Q^<^drupeds  (tcxt  compilcd 

^TrSf"' fiP^Si^^ff  wl^JiS.;^^^^^  BeUby),   the   Ulustrations   of   wliich 

1704.  He  died  at  Westminster  in  1708.  ^^gre  superior  to  anything  hitherto  pro- 
BeVerlev  *  towp  of  England.  E.  rid-  duced  in  the  art  of  wood-engravinf.  In 
jjcvcxicjr,  ^^  ^£  Yorkshire,  10  miles  1797  appeared  the  first  and  in  1804  the 
17.  N.  w.  of  Hull,  and  1  mile  from  the  second  volume  of  his  British  Birda, 
river  Hull,  with  which  it  has  canal  con-  generally  regarded  as  the  finest  of  his 
neetion;  has  a  fine  Gothic  minster,  in  works  (text  partly  by  Bewick).  He  died 
some  respects  unsurpassed.    Pop.  13,654.  in  1828. 
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Bex    (^)>    ^    village    of    Switierland.  reforming  influence  of  a  severe  illness  led 
**•    canton  Yaud,  with  salt  works  and  in  1548  to  his  retirement  to  Geneva  and 
warm    sulphur    baths    now    much    fre-  his  marriage  with  his  mistress.    In  1549 
quented.    Pop.  4600.  he  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Lau- 

HayIiiII  municipal  borough  and  water-  sanne,  occupying  himself  with  the  comple- 
jJC&iLLU^  ing  place  in  Sussex,  Bngland.  tion  of  Marot's  translation  of  the  Psalms 
Pop.  12,218.  and  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  and 

"RatIpit  town  in  parUamentary  dividon  corresponding  frequently  with  Calvin.  In 
•O^^ey,  of  Dwtfo^,  KeXflnglSS  ^^^  ^^  T«  ««>*  K^^^  ^f^^?  Calvinists 
It  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  and  ^?  ,^°  g°^*"7  *?  ^^***«*  the  intercession 
has  had  a  church  since  the  9th  century,  ^l  the  Protestant  pnnces  of  Germany  for 
Pop.  12,918.  *1*®  release  of  Huguenots  imprisoned  in 

Pait       Rm  r«a  Paris.    In  the  following  year  he  went  to 

jjcjr.      ow  avg.  Geneva  as  a  preacher,  and  soon  after  be- 

HavIa  (1^)»  lilABDC  Hsznil,  a  French  came  a  professor  of  theology,  and  the 
•"^J*^  author  widely  known  by  hia  most  active  assistant  of  Calvin.  He  also 
paeadmiym  de  Stendhal;  bom  at  Gren-  rendered  admirable  service  to  the  cause  of 
oUe  in  1783;  Leld  dvil  and  military  ap-  ^^^  reformers  at  the  court  of  the  King 
pointmenta  under  the  empire;  took  part  of  Navarre  and  in  attendance  upon  Cond« 
in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  thence  f °<*  ^^^^y-  /*  ^flV^'A  ^^""^^  ^Su^^ 
until  1821  Uved  at  Milan,  chiefly  occupied  S^f,  ^^^^J/^Jil^'f^*'?^^  ^^^*  Genevese  Church 

SS  7^  ^r^STt'a^f-be^  '^"  ^^^'^^  ^^  ^<^hS^^  i°t 
™T?f^?^  vftwl  ^i5Si^?2.  La  Rochelle  (1571)  and  at  Nismes 
wnaul  At  Civita  Vewhia.  In  1841  he  re-  (1572)  ;  ^as  sent  by  Cond«  (1574)  to  the 
toned  to  Pans,  and  died  in  1842.  The  court  of  the  elector  palatine;  and  at  the 
distinguiahing  feature  of  his  works  wa^  religious  conference  at  Montpellier  (1586) 
the  apphcafaon  of  acutely  analytic  facul-  opposed  James  Andreas  and  the  theolo- 
bes  to  sentiment  in  all  its  varieti^  his  gjans  of  WUrtemberg.  At  the  age  of 
best  books,  Le  Rouae  et  le  Notr,  ISSl;  gixty-nine  he  married  his  second  wife 
and  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme,  1839.  (1588).  and  in  1597  wrote  a  lively  poeti- 

BcVTOnt    (l>I"'^t^)»    or    Beibxtt     (an-  cal  refutation  of  the  rumor  that  he  had 
.     :!t   .  cient  Bery<iw}^,_  the  chief  sea-  recanted  and  was  dead.     In  1600  he  re- 


into  an  open  bay  and  backed  by  the  Leba-  u^ea,  are  still  esteemed ;  but  he  is  most 

S^SL^^^'^.S^Wotfi^rSJ'lLi^S^t?^  '*"«>««  ^<>'  ^^8  L*t>n  translation  of  the 
since  looo,  mainly  owing  to  the  extension  Kew  Testament 

of  the  idlk  trade,  of  whic^  it  is  the  center,  j^-^x  (bea'ant.  bCianf ),  originally 
Ito  other  chief  exports  are  olive-oil,  JJCZant  \  Byzantine  gold  coin,  which 
cereals,  sesame,  tobacco,  and  wool ;  manu-  had  a  wide  circulation  throughout  Eu- 
factures  are  silk  and  cotton.  The  old  ^pe  up  to  about  1260.  Its  average  value 
town  has  narrow,  dirty  streets,  very  dif-  ^as  about  |2.  They  are  frequently  cm- 
ferent  frona  the  new  with  its  modern  ployed  as  a  heraldic  charge,  a  custom  aup- 
housM,  hotels,  churches,,  coUeflres  and  ppsed  to  have  been  introduced  by  tiEe 
schools,  gardens  and  carnage  drives.     It  Crusaders. 

is  intimately  connected  with  the  history  i>p-J-*„  town  in  Bacs-Bodrog.  Hun- 
of  the  Druses.  It  was  bombarded  and  Jjczoiui,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Danube.  Pop. 
taken  by  the  British  in  1840.  goOO. 

Bezfl.  (Pi^P«]*lyf  ^  B^e),  Theodobb,  B^nAra  (b&-cyftr:  anc  Beterra),  a 
iWAA  jj^^  ^  C5alvin  the  most  distin-  •*'^*^'**"  town  in  Southern  France,  dep. 
guished  man  in  the  early  reformed  church  H^rault,  beautifully  situated  on  a  height 
of  Ckneva ;  born  of  a  noble  family  at  and  surrounded  by  old  walls,  its  chief  edi- 
Veselay,  Burgundv,  1619;  educated  in  fices  being  the  church  of  St.  Niiaire,  a 
Orleans  under  Melchior  Volmar,  a  Ger-  Crothic  structure  dating  from  the  12th  to 
man  scholar  devoted  to  the  Reformation;  the  14th  centuries,  crowninc  the  height 
in  15d9  became  a  licentiate  of  law,  and  on  which  the  town  stands.  Manufactures: 
went  to  reside  at  Paris.  His  habite  at  woolens,  hosiery,  liqueurs,  chemicals,  etc., 
this  time  were  dissipated,  and  his  Poem-  with  a  good  trade  in  spirits,  wool,  grain, 
ata  Juvenilia,  Latin  verses  of  a  more  oil,  verdixris,  and  fruits.  It  was  an  im- 
than  Ovldian  freedom,  were  afterwards  a  portant  place  in  the  Roman  poiod  and  in 
frequent  ground  of  attack  upon  him.    The  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  1200  was  tiis 
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Bhilsa 


scene  of  a  horrible  maasacre  of  the  Al- 
bigenses.    Pop.  (1906)  46,262. 
Beziaue    0)e-f6k'),  a  simple  game  of 
*^       T.  cards  most  commonly  played 

by  two  persons  with  two  packs.  The 
now  widely  played  game  of  pinochle  is 
based  upon  and  closely  resembles  it 
BeZ0fl.r  (hd'zOr),  a  concretion  or  cal- 
cuius,  of  a  roundish  or  ovate 
form,  met  with  in  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines of  certain  animals,  especially  rumi- 
nants. Nine  varieties  of  bezoars  have 
been  enumerated,  broadly  divisible  into 
those  which  consist  mainly,  of  mineral  and 
those  which  consist  of  organic  matter. 
The  true  oriental  besoars,  obtained  from 
the  gazelle,  belong  to  the  second  class. 
They  are  formed  by  accretion  round  some 
fordgn  substance,  a  bit  of  wood,  straw, 
hair,  etc.,  and  were  formerly  regarded  as 
efficacious  in  preventing  infection  and  the 
effects  of  poison. 

^t^T^utLAtL  (bes-wft'da),  town  in  Brit- 
Jiezwaaa  \^^  j^^^.^  Madraa  Presi- 
dency.   Pop.  24,224. 

Bhagalpur  <^^tiL%t^^^ 

trict  and  division  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  here  seven 
miles  wide.  It  has  remarkable  Jain  tem- 
ples and  is  the  seat  of  a  large  trade. 
There  are  several  indigo  works  in  the 
neighborhood.  Pop.  76,760.— The  division 
of  Bhagalpur  has  an  area  of  19,776  sq. 
miles,  and  a  pop.  (chiefly  Hindus^  and 
Mohammedans)  of  8,091,405. 
BhamO  (h'ha,-m5')t  a  town  of  Burmah 
.hpuoouw  ^j^  ^^  Upper  Irrawaddy,  about 
40  miles  from  the  Chinese  frontier. 
It  is  the  starting-point  of  caravans  to 
Yunnan,  and  is  in  position  to  become  one 
of  the  creat  emporiums  of  the  East  in 
event  of  a  regular  overUnd  trade  being 
established  between  India  and  West 
China.  Pop.  (1901)  10,734,  consisting  of 
Chinese  and  Shans. 

Bhandara  i^^^-*gS>;^*pJS^«s: 

with  manufactures  of  hardware  and  cot- 
tons.   Pop.  14,023. 

Bhang.  See  SashisK 

Bhanpnra  <o¥feffi>i^ti,^^^ 

state,  on  the  Hewa*  00  miles  &  of  Kotah. 
Pop.  20,000. 

Bhartpnr.   see  Bhwnpar9. 

Bhartrihaii  0>«^tri-haM),  an  in- 
.wuc»Aiij.xucM.A  ^jj^  p^g^  reputed  au- 
thor of  a  book  of  apophthegms,  according 
to  legend  a  dissolute  brother  of  King 
Vikramftditya  (first  century  b.  c),  who 
became  a  hermit  and  ascetic.  The  collec- 
tion of  300  apophthegms  bearing  bis  name 
is,  however,  probably  an  anthology. 


Bhfl.fcm.nTi  (bh&t-g&'on),  a  town  of 
JSnaigaOIL  i^epal,  about  8  miles  from 
Khatmandu.  Pop.  about  30,000. 
BhaU  Bali  (??^:da'J^),  an  Indian 
J*  physician  and  antiqua- 
rian, born  in  Manjare,  Bombay,  India, 
1822.  Graduating  in  medicine  at  the 
Grant  Medical  (Colleges  in  1850,  he  be- 
came assistant  professor  there.  He  car- 
ried on  some  valuable  research  work  in 
the  study  of  leprosy,  and  made  a  large 
collection  of  rare  Sanskrit  manuscripts; 
died  1874. 

Bhannaeliar  (bou-nug;ar),chieftpwn 

the  same  name,  Kathiawar  peninsula, 
Bombay,  India.  Cotton  is  the  chief  export. 
Pop.  (1901)  66,442.  The  area  of  the 
state  is  2860  sq.  miles,  and  it  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  naif  a  million. 

Bhavabhuti  iM'^rn^^dL  *d,^ 

tist  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries.  He 
wrote  three  plays,  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  The  history  of  Bama  forms  the 
subject  of  the  latter  two. 

Bhavani-Kudal,  %^J^^  *^*K 

40  miles  w.  by  B.  of  Salem ;  has  famous 
temples  erected  to  Vishnu  and  Siva. 
Pop.  10,000. 

BhfiAlft  o^  Bhils  (bels,  bils),  a  Dra- 
J91ICCX5,  vidic  race  inhabiting  in  scat- 
tered fashion  a  great  part  of  India,  a  relic 
of  the  Indian  aborigines  driven  from  the 
plains  bv  the  Aryan  Bajputs.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  orderly  and  industrious 
under  the  Delhi  emperors;  but  on  the 
transfer  of  the  power  in  the  eighteenth 
century  from  the  Moguls  to  the  Marathas 
they  asserted  their  independence,  and  be- 
ing treated  as  outlaws  took  to  the  bins. 
Various  attempts  to  subdue  them  were 
made  by  the  Gaekwar  and  bv  the  British 
in  1818  without  success.  A  body  of  them 
was,  however,  subsequently  reclaimed,  and 
a  Bheel  corps  formed,  which  stormed  the 
retreats  of  the  rest  of  the  race  and  re- 
duced them  to  comparative  order.  The 
hill  Bheels  wear  little  clothing,  and  live 
precariously  on  grain,  wild  roots  and 
fruits,  vermin,  etc.,  but  the  lowland 
Bheels  are  in  many  respects  Hinduized. 
They  number  about  one  and  a  half  million. 

Bhel.    SeeBeZ. 

PliAra  (he'ra),  a  town  of  British  In- 
Jinera  ^^^  j^  ^^e  Shahpur  district  of 
the  Punjab,  situated  on  the  river  Jhelum. 
Pop.  1^680. 

"Rliiloo  BiLSA  (bil's&),  a  town  of  In- 
JUUSa,  dia.  in  the  state  of  Gwalior.  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Betwa.  It  has  a 
fort  and  well-built  suburb,  but  is  chiefly 
interesting  on  account  of  the  Buddhist 
topes  in  the  neighborhood,  those  at  Sanchi 
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near  Bhilsa  being  especially  worthy  of  considerable  portions  of  territory,  in  re- 
note,  turn  for  a  yearly  allowance  of  £2500. 

Bholan  Pass.      See  Bolan  Pasa.  Biafra   (^^^^I'^a)*  B^^t  of.  an  Afri- 

*******    can  bay  running  m  from  the 

Bhooj.     See  BUj.  S'^l'  <>?   ^"i^S*',  ^*^^^«  ,***®   Camewwn 

^«       V.     /uu      «i/\  4^        *.  *       -  Mountains  at  its  inner  angle,  and  con tain- 

Bhopal    i?^^P¥  V  f-  °*^I«  ■&*?*.  ^u  ^S  the  island  of  Fernando  Po. 
a^uv^cM.     Central   India   under  British      *   ,      .    ,      /i^avi.  4.^u\     ^«   i>,-,^- 
protection,  on  the  Nerbudda.  in  Malwah.  Bialvstok    i?^"  f:!25^'i>?r  Pi"^!" 
Area  0902  sq.  mUes.    The  country  is  fuU  ..  L^^„^  Jf^nV^iS^'^^n^KSf?  rSX 
of  junales,  iid  is  traversed  by  a  part  of  lf°^uPi^IS^,Sl^^iur?LH>"ir««^^ 
the   vLdhya  Mts.     The   soil   is  fertile,  ^  P~fS  ^^!,Tb /n S^^^«f^^^ 
yielding  wheat,  maiae.  miUet.  pease,  and  fj^^^}^'^^  15^,52  ^  ^®    ^*^^^  ^^^ 
the  other  vegetable  productions  of  Cen-  «;i"«8-     /i2?k'?I'\     *      ♦^,^    ^#    t«^i« 
tral   India.      Chief    exports:    sugar,    to-  Biaiia  fef^Sj?'    \J^^  «?:^^^% 
bacco,  ginger,  and  cotton.     The  district  „.„^   t^,?n^2r*^"U^''ll  fcin^^ 
is  weh  watered  by  the  Nerbudda.  Betwa.  ^^J  ^^^Jft/^^®'**^  ^^  ^Mohamme- 
and  minor  streams.     Pop.  666.9^1.— The  ^""«-    ^^^'  10,000. 
capital  of  above  state,  also  called  Bhopal,  Bianca Villa    ^*i®"i?'.f*"^*)»  *  ^^ 
has  a  population  of  76,661,  and  has  an  "      V™^    of  Sicily  on  the  south- 

abundant  water-supply  in  two  fine*  arti-  ^^^  side  of  Etna.  Has  cotton  manufac- 
ficial  lakes  near  the  town.  tures.    Pop.  12,760. 

Blmi  t^liOj),  chief  town  of  Cutch  in  Bianchini  (b«-Ap-H?''i6).. Francesco. 
•"**'*J  India,  Bombay  Presidency,  at  *•*•***'"*"*  an  Itaban  historian  and 
the  base  of  a  fortified  hill,  with  military  astronomer,  bom  in  1662.  He  was  libra- 
cantonments,  high  school  and  school  of  >^aii  to  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  who  on  becom- 
art,  mausoleums  of  the  Raos  or  chiefs  of  i^g  pope,  as  Alexander  VIII,  raised  him 
Cutch,  etc.    Pop.  (1901)  26,362.  to  the  office  of  papal  chamberlain;  and 

'Di.««.i^^.«  OT  Rttartptto'  a  nflHv<»  Clement  XI  appointed  him  secretary  to 
BhurtpOre,  sLtf^T^ia     in    rLi!  ^«  commission  for  the  correction  of  the 

puUU.a,^ounded'^i^%?'A^*a'a^^^^^  SitSuSf'of^^hr^/^nH^i^^H^  ^'^  ? 
bv  th«k  Rainufc  Statpa.     Ar«»a    1Q«1    an    museum  of  Christian  antiquities;  left  a 

Sle?'  T^''^ii^%\Jr^^^  fow^  a^d  ^''^^  ^„1^„5T^'«'  f^?^  S^  ^^'^^^ 

the  state  is  scantily  supplied  with  water;  ^°J"®  ^^^^^^  X®1S*»  and  posthumously 

sou  generally  light  ancf  Sandy ;  chief  pi^  i^r''ss£^J\?7^^''^ii^  n^f!::^: 

ductfons:  com,  cotton,  and  sugar.     5^he  S^  MTRdf    nlH^?5^«  itoo  ^^*^^ 

country  is  also  known  as  BrQ,  and  is  1*^  (1764).    He  died  in  1729. 

the  only  Jftt  state  of  any  size  in  India.  Biard   CS^*lr)»  Auquste  FBAwgois,  a 

Under    British    protection    since    1826.  ,^^«     ,.  French  genre  painter,  bom  in 

Pop.  626,000.— The  capital,  which  has  the  1798;  died  in  1882.     He  traveled  exten- 

same  name,  is  a  fortified  place,  and  was  sjvelyi    ™ting    Spain,     Greece,     Syria, 

formerly   of  great   strength,    Lord   Lake  Egypt,  Mexico,  Brazil,  etc.     Amonjr  his 

being  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  in  1805  best  known  pictures  have  been  the  Baheg 

after  losing  3100  men.     It  was  taken  by  ♦?  *!^?J^?^^S^?^)  J  the  Beggar'e  Fam- 

Lord  Combermere  in  1827.     The  rajah's  itfSi^^  ;  the  Comfto*  with  Polar  Beare 

palace  is  a  large  building  of  red  and  yel-  /^°?^)  J  *°"  ."^®  Strolling  Play  era,  now 

low    freestone   presenting   a    picturesque  "*  J***  Luxembourg.    A  strong  clement  of 

appearance.    Pop.  43,000.  caricature  runs  through  most  of  his  works. 

BhntsLTl  (bhu-tan'),  an  independent  BiamtZ  (be-ar-ritz'),  a  small  seaport 
J^UUiau  g^^^  ^  ^^^  Eastern  Hima-  •"******'"•  of  France,  Basses-Pyr^nfies, 
layas,  with  an  area  of  about  16,800  sq.  ^^^  Bayonne.  It  became  a  fashionable 
miles,  lyins:  between  Thibet  on  the  n.  and  waterinjtplace  during  the  reign  of  Na- 
Assam  andf  the  Jalpaiguri  district  on  the  Ppleon  HI,  who  had  an  autumn  residence 
B.,  and  consisting  of  mgged  and  lofty  there.  Pop.  13,629. 
mountains,  abounding  in  sublime  and  pic-  BiaS  (bl'as),  one  of  the  seven  sages  of 
tureeque  scenery.  Pop.  est  at  about  „  ,  Greece,  bora  at  Priene,  in  Ionia ; 
200,000.  The  Bhutanese  are  a  backward  flourished  about  670  B.c.  He  appears  to 
race,  governed  by  a  Dharm  Rajah,  re-  fave  been  in  repute  as  a  political  and 
garded  as  an  incarnation  of  deity,  and  by  ^^g^  adviser,  and  many  sayings  of  prac- 
a  Deh  Rajah,  with  a  council  (Lenehen).  tical  wisdom  attributed  to  him  are  pre- 
They  are  nominally  Buddhists.  After  served  by  Diogones  Laertius. 
various  aggressive  incursions  and  the  cap-  Bioo  (bi-tts'),  one  of  the  five  large 
Jure  and  ill  treatment  of  Mr.  Ashley  *'*"'"  rfvers  of  the  Punjab.  India,  ris- 
Eden.  the  British  envoy,  in  1863.  thev  ing  in  the  Himalayas  (13.326  ft),  and 
were   compelled   to   cede   to   the  British  flowing  first  in  a  westerly  and  then  in  a 
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■outherly  direction  until  it  unites  with  The  exact  date  of  the  determination  of 

the  Sntlej  after  a  course  of  300  miles.  the  Hebrew  canon  is  uncertain.    Between 

Pill    a  fish  of  the  cod  family    (Gadu9  the  last  of  the  Old  Testament  writings 

^^"9  lu80U»)t  found  in  the  Bntish  seas,  (the  canonical  scriptures)  and  the  rise  of 

about  a  foot  long,  the  body  very  deep,  the  New  Testament  there  ensued  a  period 

esteemed  as  excellent  eating.    It  is  called  ^,£  about   one  hundred   and  fifty   years, 

also  pout  or  tohiting  pout.  Nevertheless,    the  literary   spirit  of   the 

Biberach  ^}^'^!^^*     %    ^^°     ^  Jewish  people  did  not  rest  during  this 

mucraoil   Vflrtemberg,  Germany    on  ^     but  spent  itself  in  producing  works 

the  Riss,  formerly  a  ^reejmperial  city.  ^      bore  an  intimate  relation  to  the  racial 

Itisanactivefr^tmaAet    TheFremA^  ^^^      ^  sentiment     These  writings 

UJfr  ™Kh\  17fl«  ^"POD  8390  were  never  invested  by  the  stricter  Jews 

near  Biberach  in  im^   Pop.  8390  ^^^  canonical  dignity,  one  reason  being 

BlWe    i?,?oV  ^^'in^e^b^^^^^^         ^;^|PB  t^t  ^«5le"ntSc"??^ilIxi^^^^^ 
papyrus,  on  wWh  tbe^  ancients  j^^^^^^^^^^    &  however?  w^^^^^  and  ad- 

ge  coUection  of  the  Sacred  Wn tings  or  ^.^^  ^        ^f  ^^ese  Uter  writings,  form. 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Christians.     Its  i^- ^bat  is  now  known  as  the  ApociypAa, 
two  mam  divisions,  one  received  by  both  in%bich  they  were  followed  by  the  Latin 
Jews  and  Christians,  the  other  by  Chns-  (jburch.    The  Greek  fathers,  as  also  Au- 
tians  only,  are  improperly  termed  Testa-  gugtine,  seem  to  draw  but  a  slight  distinc- 
ments,   owing   to    the   confusion   of   two  ^j^^^  between   these  apocryphal  writings 
meanings   of   the   Greek   word    diathUkS,  ^^^    the    accepted    Scriptures,    and    the 
which  was  applied  indifferently  to  a  cove-  Coundl  of  Trent  gave  them  a  position 
nant  and  to  a  last  will  or  testament.    The  equal  with  the  canonical  writings  of  the 
Jewish   religion   being   represented   as   a  Ql^     Testament;     but     the     Protestant 
compact  between  God  and  the  Jews,  the  churches  at  the  Reformation  gave  their 
Christian  religion  was  regarded  as  a  new  adherence  to  the  restricted  Hebrew  canon, 
compact   between    God    and    the    human  though  the  Apocrypha  was  lonf  included 
race ;  and  the  Bible  is,  therefore,  prop-  in  the  various  editions  of  the  Bible.    The 
erly  divisible  into   the   Writings  of   the  New  Testament  is  a  collection  of  twenty- 
Old  and  New  Covenants.     The  books  of  seven  distinct  writings,  which  have  been 
the  Old  Testament  received  by  the  Jews  divided    as    Historical,    numbenn^    five; 
were  divided  by  them  into  three  classes:  Didactic,    twenty-one;    and    Ppophetl<»l, 
1.  The  Law,  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  one ;  the  writings  of  the  first  division  in- 
or  five  books  of  Moses.    2.  The  Prophets,  eluding  more  than  half  of  the  entire  col- 
comprising    Joshua,    Judges,    I    and    II  lection.      ,,  ^       .  .  *«^^„.  «*»,^«,.« 
Samuel,   I  and   II  Kings,    Isaiah.   Jere-     ^^e  earliest  and  most  /^f  ^^  ▼«nj^f 
miah,    Baekiel,    and    the    twelve    minor  of  the  Old  Testament  is  tte  Septuo^^^^^^ 
prophets.    8.  The  Kethubim,  or  Hagiog-  orGreek  translation,  ^fSi^dJy^^,^^ 
nShtL(holv   wriiinaa).    containing    the  drian  Greeks,  and  completed  probably  be- 
P?alL,^?h?'p!S^er'b8!^knd   Job,  iS  one  fore    130    B.C.,    diffei^t    Dortions^^^^^^ 
division;    Ruth,    Lamentations,    Ecclesi-  done  at  perent  times.  JlSisveis^^^^^ 
astes,  Esther,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  *^^?i«^  tI^J^^^^;*^^^^^^ 
in  another  division;  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehe-  Ki^®„ •'«?!"«  *?/„Tte  4^^^^ 
miah.  and  I  and  II  Chronicles,  in  k  third.  ^fll^.A'?^^^?^  tt,^  of  the  Bible 
Thesi  books  are  extant  in  the  Hebrew  lS^f^^t^^^\!f'±^'''^7p^^       made 
language;  others,  rejected  from  the  canon  '^^   fynac  ^^^^^^^'^^^^y  ^^^^^^ 
as  apocryphal  by  Protestants,  are  found  fg^'Jjiebrated  Tor  its  fidelity.    The  Coptic 
on^  in  Greek  or  Latin.                                ^^g^jon  was  made  from  Greek  MSS.  in 
The,  books   of   Moses   were   deposited,  ^j^^  ^.^ird  or  fourth  century.    The  Gothic 
according  to  the  Bible,  in  the  tabernacle,   version,  by  Ulfilas,  was  made  from  the 
near  the  ark.  the  other  sacred  writings  Septuagint   in    the    fourth   century,    but 
being  similarly  preserved.    They  were  re-  mere    insiniificant    fragments   of   it   are 
moved  by  Solomon  to  the  temple,  and  on   extant.     The  most  important  Latin  ver- 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad-  gion  is  the  Vulgaie,  executed  by  Jerome, 
necsar  probably  perished.     According  to  partly  on  the  basis  ot  the  original  Hebrew. 
Jewish  tradition.  Ezra,  with  the  assistance       The  Apocrypha,  or  non-canonical  books 
of  the  great  synagogue,  collected  and  com-  are  fourteen  in  number  and  include  First 
pared  as  many  copies  as  could  be  found,    (Third)     Esdras,    Second     (or    Fourth) 
and  from  this  collation  an  edition  of  the  Esdras,  Tobit,  Judas,  the  parts  of  Esther 
whole  was  prepared,  with  the  exception  of  not   found    in    Hebrew   or   Cthaldee,    the 
the  writings  of  Ezra,  Malachi,  and  Nehe*  Wisdom    of    Solomon,    the    Wisdom    of 
niah,  added  subsequently,  and  cei*cain  ob-  Jesus,     son     of     Sirach,     Barudi;     ue 
viottsly  later  insertions  in  other  books,  song     of     the     Holy     Ghildreny     tkt 
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History  of  Susanna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 
Tne  Prayer  of  Manasses  (Manasseh)  1 
and  2  Maccabees.  All  these  are  found  in 
the  Septua^t,  were  read  as  parts  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  by  all  Jews  outside  of 
Palestine;  were  accepted  by  the  early 
Christians^  were  translated  by  Jerome  as 
I>arts  of  his  Latin  Bible,  the  Vulgate^  and 
to  this  day  are  regarded  as  Biblical  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Prot- 
estant churches  limit  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  thirty-nine  books  originally  written 
in  Hebrew.  Yet  in  the  rubric  of  the 
Church  of  England  at  certain  seasons  are 
lessons  from  me  Apocrypha.  The  use  of 
this  word  Apocrypha  with  the  reference 
of  the  word  to  these  books,  is  found  only 
among  Protestant  writers. 

By  'the  canon  of  Scripture,*  or  'the 
canonical  Books'  (from  the  Greek  word 
canon,  *a  rule'),  is  meant  tiiose  books 
which  are  looked  upon  as  inspired  and 
containing  the  standards  for  faith  and 
conduct  That  this  opinion  of  the  Old 
Testament  books  should  become  dominant 
among  the  Jews  was  a  natural  result  of 
their  origin,  most  of  the  books  having 
been  written,  supposedly,  by  prophets  who 
were  recognized  as  inspired  men.  The 
Jews  have  always  regarded  Elzra  (450 
B.  G.)  as  the  scribe  who  gathered  the  scat- 
tered copies  of  the  ancient  writings, 
brought  them  together,  and  thereby 
framed  the  sacred  canon.  This  cannot 
now  be  proved ;  but  the  prominence  of 
Ezra  in  Jewish  tradition,  and  the  honor 
given  to  his  memory  as  after  Moses  '  the 
second  founder  of  Israel,'  indicate  that 
Ezra  had  some  part  in  the  collocation 
and  selection  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  the  canon 
was  closed  soon  after  the  time  of  Ezra. 
But  it  is  evident  that  some  portions  were 
added  later,  as  the  lists  of  high-priests  in 
Nehemiah  12,  going  down  to  Jaddua,  who 
ruled  330  b.  o.,  some  parts  of  Daniel 
which  refer  to  events  as  late  as  165 
B.C.,  and  Psalm  74,  which  undoubtedly 
refers  to  the  terrible  persecution  of  the 
Jews  by  the  Syrians,  170  b.  c.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  about  100 
B.  c.  embraced  the  same  books  as  we 
find  in  the  Old  Testament  of  our  English 
Bible.  According  to  the  Hellenistic  or 
Grecian  Jews,  who  included  the  Apo- 
crypha, the  canon  was  not  closed  until 
1^  B.  c.  or  even  later.  In  every  syna- 
gogue throughout  the  Jewish  world,  the 
Scriptures  were  read,  from  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms.  This  required 
a  constant  supplv  of  written  copies,  espe- 
cially as  the  volumes  or  rolls  were  laid 
aside  as  soon  as  they  showed  signs  of 
wear.  They  were  generally  handed  over 
to  the  schoolmaster,  who  held  during  the 
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week,  'the  Vineyard,'  which  was  their 
name  for  the  boys'  school.  When  en- 
tirely worn  out,  the  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures were  either  buried  or  burned,  a  reg- 
ular funeral  service  being  held.  This  fact 
explains  how  it  is  that  no  very  ancient 
copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  now  in 
existence,  the  earliest,  it  is  said,  belongiuf 
to  the  seventh  century  A.  d. 

The  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  are  very  numerous.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible  was 
printed  at  Sondno  in  1488.  The  edi- 
tions of  Athias  (1661  and  1667)  are 
much  esteemed  for  their  beautv  and  cor- 
rectness. Van  der  Hooght  followed  the 
latter.  Dr.  Benjamin  Kennicott  did  more 
than  any  one  of  hispredecessors  to  settle 
the  Hebrew  text  His  Hebrew  Bible  ap- 
peared at  Oxford  in  1776-80,  two  vols, 
folio.  The  text  is  from  that  of  Van  der 
Hooght,  with  which  630  MSS.  were  col- 
lated. De  Rossi,  who  published  a  supple- 
ment to  Kennicott's  edition  (Parma, 
1784-99,  five  vols.  4to),  collated  968  MSS. 
The  German  Orientalists,  Gesenius,  De 
Wette,  and  others,  in  recent  times,  have 
done  very  much  toward  correcting  the 
Hebrew  text 

As  the  Christian  religion  began  among 
the  Jew&  and  for  nearly  a  generation  was 
largely  Jewish  in  its  membership,  the  Old 
Testament  was  held  in  the  same  honor 
and  authority  in  the  church  as  it  had 
been  held  in  the  synagogue.  With  it 
began  to  be  read  the  gospels  and  epistles 
of  the  New  Testament  as  soon  as  these 
were  circulated  among  the  diurches.  Al- 
though there  was  no  New  Testament  Apo- 
crypha corresponding  to  that  of  the  Old 
Testament,  some  books  were  slow  in  recog- 
nition and  acceptance,  as  II  Peter,  Jude, 
Hebrews  and  Revelation ;  while  in  some 
churches,  '  The  Shepherd  of  Hennas '  and 
a  few  other  books  not  in  our  New  Testa- 
ment were  read.  But  by  gradual  use  and 
common  consent  the  twenty-seven  books 
constituting  the  New  Testament  came  to 
be  recognized  as  Scripture,  and  the  de- 
crees of  the  councils  later,  beginning  witii 
that  of  Laodicea,  in  363  a.  d.,  simply  con- 
firmed the  general  usage.  Whoever  will 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  books  of 
the  *  New  Testament  Apocrypha ' — not  an 
ancient  but  a  modern  collocation — will 
readily  understand  why  these  early  writ- 
ings were  soon  dropped  from  the  list  of 
the  New  Testament  canon.  All  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  were  written  in 
Greek,  except  possibly  the  Gospel  by  Mat- 
thew, which  may  have  been  originally 
written  in  Aramaic,  the  common  tongue 
of  Palestinian  Jews.  The  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament  is  not  that  of  the  old 
classic  writings,   the  language  of  Plato 
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and  Sophocles,  but  a  later,  Hellenistic 
Greek,  such  as  was  spoken  throughout 
the  eastern  world  in  the  first  century  a.  d. 
The  three  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  known  to  be  in  existence  are 

il)  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  discovered  b;^ 
ischendorf  in  a  convent  on  Mount  Sinai 
in  1844,  assigned  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century;  (2)  the  Vatican  MS.  at 
Rome,  of  similar  date;  (3)  the  Alexan- 
drine MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  as- 
signed to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
Each  MS.  contains  also  the  Septuagint 
Greek  of  the  Old  Testament  in  great  part. 
The  Vulgate  of  Jerome  embraces  a  LAtin 
translation  of  the  New  as  well  as  of  the 
Old  Testament,  based  on  an  older  Latin 
version.  The  division  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  into  chapters  and  verses 
was  introduced  later  than  that  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  it  is  not  precisely  known 
when  or  by  whom.  The  Greek  text  was 
first  printed  in  the  Complutensian  Poly- 
glot, in  1514 ;  in  1516  an  edition  of  it  was 
published  at  Basel  by  Erasmus.  Among 
recent  valuable  editions  are  those  of  Lach- 
mann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Westcott 
and  Hort,  and  Souter. 

The  earliest  translation  of  the  Bible 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Septuagint  or 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  made 
by  Hellenistic  Jews  of  Alexandria,  and 
completed  about  130  b.  g.  In  Palestine 
it  was  regarded  with  great  disfavor ;  and 
the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  long  held  a  service 
of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  when  the  Scrip- 
tures began  to  be  read  in  *  the  tongue  of 
the  heathen.'     But  this  dislike  did   not 

Srevent  the  Septuagint  from  becoming  the 
ewish  Bible  in  all  the  lands  except  Pal- 
estine. It  is  noteworthy,  that  nearly  all 
the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  New.  are  taken  from  the  Septua- 
gint; for  tliat  version  was  adopted  bv 
the  Christian  churches  wherever  Greek 
was  spoken. 

Another  series  of  translations  of  the 
Old  Testament  books  were  the  Targums 
(Hebrew  targumim,  'interpretations'). 
These  were  the  renderings  from  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  to  the  vernacular  Aramaic 
given  in  the  synagogues  by  the  meihar' 
gamim  or  ofllcial  translators.  They  were 
spoken  from  the  memory  only,  and  not 
written  down  for  centuries  after  their 
composition.  The  earliest  of  these  now  in 
existence  is  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  per- 
haps written  as  early  as  the  first  or  sec- 
ond century  a.  d.,  a  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  or  books  of  the  Law.  Other 
Targums  on  different  parts  of  the  Old 
Testaments  are  those  named  the  Jeru- 
salem Targum  (Pentateuch),  the  Tar- 
gum of  Jonathan   (Prophets),  and  Tar- 


gums on  the  Psalms,  Wisdom  books,  and 
on  all  the  Old  Testament  except  Esra, 
Nehemiah  and  Daniel. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  transla- 
tions made  in  the  early  Christian  church 
is  that  of  Jerome  (completed  406  A.D.), 
and  embracing  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  including  the  Apocrypha,  in 
the  Latin  language,  known  as  the  Vul- 
gate, or  '  common^  version,  as  Latin  was 
the  current  speech  of  aU  the  lands  west 
of  Rome,  including  north  Africa.  This 
became  the  standaird  Bible  of  the  church, 
was  the  only  Bible  in  use  during  th« 
Middle  Ages,  and  remains  to  this  day  the 
version  accepted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Of  translations  of  the  Bible  into 
modem  languages  the  English  and  the 
German  are  the  most  celebrated.  (Ik>n- 
siderable  portions  were  translated  into 
Anglo-Saxon,  including  the  Gospels  and 
the  Psalter.  John  Wvcliffe's  translation 
of  the  whole  Bible  (from  the  Vulgate), 
begun  about  1356,  was  completed  shortly 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1384.  The  first  printed  version  of  the 
Bible  in  English  was  the  translation  of 
William  Tyndall  or  Tyndale,  whose  New 
Testament  was  printed  in  quarto  at 
Cologne  in  1525,  and  soon  afterward  in 
octavo  at  Worms.  The  Pentateuch  was 
published  by  Tyndale  in  1530,  and  after- 
ward some  of  the  prophetical  books.  Our 
Authorized  Version  in  the  New  Testament 
has  embodied  much  of  Tyndall's  work, 
and  owes  more  to  him  than  to  any  other 
translator.  A  translation  of  the  entire 
Bible,  from  German  and  Latin  versions 
was  published  in  1535  by  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  an  Augustinian  friar;  but  it  is  in- 
ferior to  Tyndall's.  In  1539  appeared 
'the  Great  Bible,'  the  first  printed  in 
England  by  royal  authority,  and  ordered 
to  be  placed  in  every  parish  church.  It 
was  edited  by  Thomas  Cranmer,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  under  Henry  VIII. 
In  1557-1560  an  edition  appeared  at 
Geneva,  based  on  Tyndall's,  the  work  of 
Whittingham,  Gilby  and  other  exiles, 
called  the  Geneva  Bible.  This  became  the 
Bible  of  the  Puritans,  and  was  for  sixty 
years  Uie  most  popular  in  England.  It  was 
the  first  printed  in  Roman  letters,  the  first 
divided  into  verses,  and  the  first  to  give 
words  not  in  the  original  in  italics.  The 
Bishop's  Bible  (1568-1572)  was  based  on 
Cranmer's.  prepared  bv  eight  bishops  of 
the  Church  of  England,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Archbishop  Parker.  Although 
authorized,  it  did  not  commend  itself  to 
scholars  or  the  people.  In  1582,  an  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  translated  by 
Roman  Catholic  scholars  from  the  Latia 
Vulgate,    appeared    at   Rheims,    and   ia 
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1609-1(K10  tbe  Old  Testament  was  pub-  want  of  a  Welsh  Bible  led  to  London, 
Ushed  at  Douay.  This  is  the  Douay  occasioned  the  establishment  of  the  Brit- 
Bible,  endorsed  and  circulated  by  the  ^'^  <uid  Foreign  Bible  Society,  March  7, 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  180i.    A  large  number  of  similar  institu- 

In  the  reign  of  James  I,  a  new  trans-  S*^°»  ^tS""?*  ^°  formed  in  all  parts  of 
lation  was  undertaken  by  forty-seven  S!??J  Jr**!^"'^  afterwards  on  the 
scholars  The  reviaion  wm  hpimn  in  Tmyt  Continent  of  Europe,  in  Asia  and  in 
^ili^iS  rtJS  voY^  ♦t^^^.jSS  America,  and  connected  with  the  British 
S^rk^n^  ^iK^SL^f^i;^-''  ?A?i^^^S^  "  »  P»^«>t  or  kindred  society.  Since  the 
work  being  published  in  foUo  in  1611.  By  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
the  general  accuracy  of  its  translation  Bible  Society  it  has  circulated  numerous 
and  the  punty  of  its  style  it  superseded  versions  or  the  whole  or  parts  of  the 
all  other  versions.  This  is  the  Authorized  Scriptures  in  400  different  languages. 
Version  still  in  common  use.  After  two  More  than  half  of  the  expenditure  of  their 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  publication,  a  society  has  been  devoted  to  the  diffusion 
desire  for  a  revision  arose,  and  in  1870  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible, 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  appointed  ^V**  ^^  S?®  ^*  ^**  orinnal  laws  was  the 
ft  committee  to  consider  the  question  of  a  S'^on?®*^**  7"  permitted  to  arculate. 

o^^lkil^Slittr^m^Lr^^^^  Se'lSiis^^^iSior  IJf  ?oll^siSerto^ 

S:wh-Ti  i  «:  ^^^I?'**?.?^®'®  5"*^^  1^10  were  about  226,000,000  copies,  while 
fop  the  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  man/  other  millions  have  been  distributed 
Testaments ;  and  two  similar  companies  by  the  kindred  societies  which  have  sprung 
were  organized  in  America  to  aid  them,  out  of  it  The  Edinburgh  Bible  Society 
The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa-  established  in  1809,  and  up  to  1826  con- 
ment  appeared  in  1881,  of  the  Old  Testa-  nected  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
ment  in  1884,  not  a  new  translation,  but  Society,  seceded  on  the  occasion  of  a  con- 
a  revision  of  tiie  Authorized  Version,  with  troversy  regarding  the  dreulation  of  tiie 
comparatively  few  changes.    The  Ameri-  Apocrypha,  and  up  to  1860  existed  as  a 

3Sra^^n^"and"*in'^l"^u^^^^^  X^SnltoT^S*  tii^Nifo'naine'^lS: 

alterations,  and  in  mi^  published  the  ^^  ^nd  other  Bible  societies,  into  a 
Amenam  Standard  Version,  embodying  •.hole  called  tiie  National  Bible  Society 
their  judgment  of  a  correct  English  text,  ©f  Scotland,  having  its  headquarters  in 
now  widely  used  in  America,  and  to  some  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  Hibernian 
extent  in  Great  Britain.  Bible  Society,  which  has  its  headquarters 

In  German,  the  most  important  version  in  Dublin,  was  established  in  1806,  to 
was  that  of  Luther,  of  which  the  New  encourage  a  wider  circulation  of  the  Bible 
Testament  appeared  in  1622,  the  Old  fe,  Ireland-  ?»  Germany  the  principal 
Testament  in  1634.  Bible  society  is  the  Prussian,  established 

^hlA  ffhriafiftTia  ^  small  sect  at  Berlin  in  1806  and  having  many  aux- 
J>1DI6  unnBUaUB^  founded  by  a  iliaries.  France  has  two  principal  Bible 
Cornish  Methodist  preacher  called  Societies,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
O'Bryant  who  profess  to  follow  only  the  Paris,  the  one  instituted  in  1818^  the 
docmnes  of  uie  Bible  and  reject  all  other  in  1833.  Switzerland  possesses 
human  authori^  in  religion.  Now  merged  various  Bible  societies,  chief  among  which 
in  the  United  Methodist  Church.  are  those  of  Basel    (1804),  Bern,  Lau- 

"RihlA  flnTYiTniiTiififfi  See  Perfeo-  sanne,  and  Geneva.  In  the  Netherlands 
JIlDie  UOmmumSXS.     nonUU.  diere  has  existed  since  1815  a  fraternal 

WhlAPn'lilia'hiTio*  ^e  coypright  of  union  of  different  secte  for  the  distribu- 
JUDieiniDilsmilg.  ^^  Bible  is  in  tion  of  Bibles.  The  Swedish  Bible  Society 
Great  Britain  vested  in  the  Crown,  but  was  instituted  in  1814,  and  the  Norwegian 
in  the  United  States  the  government  exer-  Bible  Society  in  1816.  The  first  Russian 
dses  no  control  over  the  publication.  Un-  Society  in  St.  Petersburg  printed  the 
til  about  1880  most  of  the  Bibles  were  Bible  in  thirty-one  languages  and  dialecte 
imported  from  England  but  Bible  publish-  spoken  in  the  Russian  dominions,  and 
ing  now  gives  employment  to  many  print-  auxiliary  societies  were  formed  at  Ir- 
ers  and  binders,  and  the  work  turned  out  kutok,  Tobolsk,  among  the  Kirghises, 
by  them  is  unsurpassed  in  any  other  Georgians,  and  Cossacks  of  the  Don ;  but 
country.  Most  of  the  trade  is  done  in  they  were  all  suppressed  by  an  imperial 
two  styles— doth  and  flexible  leather  with  ukase  in  1826.  In  the  United  Stetes  the 
tnmed-over  edges  ('divinity  circuit').  great  American  Bible  Society,  formed  in 
TKTiIa  flnniAfiAft  societies  formed  for  1816,  acts  in  concert  with  auxiliary  sode- 
JllUie  ouuicticsy  ^^  distribution  of  ties  in  all  parte  of  the  Union,  and  issues 
the  Bible  or  portions  of  it  in  various  Ian-  annually  over  2,000,000  volumes.  Ite  total 
guages,  either  gratuitously  or  at  a  low  issue  smce  its  organisation  amounte  to 
rate.    A  dergyman  of  W^es.  whom  the  nearly  90,000,000.     This  indudes  Bibles 
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in  many  foreign  tongues  and  the  langnagea  The  beginnings  of  English  bibliography 
of  several  Indian  tribes.  The  first  such  are  to  be  found  in  Blount's  Censura 
translation  was  made  by  John  Eliot,  the  Celehrorum  Auctorum  (1690),  and  Oldy's 
'  Apostle  of  the  Indians'  (1661-63),  into  British  Librarian  (1737).  Among  library 
the  language  of  the  Indians  of  Massachu-  catalogues  of  which  it  can  boast  are 
setts.  those  of  the  Bodleian  library,  the  Bnt- 

"RiVi'lio  PQ-n'T^prnin  ('Bible  of  the  iah  Museum  (only  partly  printed). 
HID  Iia  rau  perum  poor'),  t  h  e  and  the  Advocates*  Library,  Edinburgh, 
name  for  block-books  common  in  the  Catalogues  compiled  on  a  scientific  sys- 
middle  ages,  and  consisting  of  a  number  tem,  by  which  the  reader  is  assisted  in 
of  rude  pictures  of  Biblical  subjects  with  his  researches  after  books  on  a  particular 
short  explanatory  text  accompanying  subject  are  not  uncommon  on  the  Eu- 
each  picture.  ropean  continent;  but  the  only  extensive 

BiMiofrrQullV  (bib-li-og'ra-fi;  Gr.  one  of  the  kind  in  Britain  is  that  of  the 
.Diuxiu^rapujr  1,^11^,^^  a  book,  and  Siimet  Library,  Edinburgh.  A  valuable 
tn'apM,  I  describe),  the  knowledge  of  classified  catalogue,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
books,  in  reference  to  the  subjects  dis-  Sonnenschein's  The  Best  Books^  a  guide 
cussed  in  them,  their  different  degrees  of  to  about  25,000  modem  works  on  all  sub- 
rarity,  curiosity,  reputed  and  real  value,  jects.  Of  other  English  bibliographical 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  com-  works  we  may  mention  the  Typographical 
posed,  and  the  rank  which  they  ought  Antig[uitie9  of  Ames,  Herbert,  and  Dib- 
to  hold  in  the  classification  of  a  library,  din ;  Brydges'  Censura  Literaria  (1805)  ; 
The  subject  is  sometimes  divided  into  Dibdin*s  Bibliographical  Decameron 
general,  national,  and  special  bibliog-  (1817)  ;  Dr.  Robert  Watt's  Bibliotheca 
raphy,  according  as  it  deals  with  books  Britannica  (1824,  4  vols.,  two  of  sub- 
in  general,  with  those  of  a  particular  jects  and  two  of  authors)  ;  Tx)wndes'8 
country,  or  with  those  on  special  sub-  Bibliographer's  Manual,  edited  by  H.  G. 
jects  or  having  a  special  character  (as  Bohn,  1869 ;  S.  A.  Allibone's  Critical  Die- 
early  printed  books,  anonymous  books),  tionary  of  English  Literature  and 
A  subdivision  of  each  of  these  might  be  British  and  American  Authors  (185^ 
made  into  material  and  literary,  ac-  71),  etc.  The  bulky  booksellers*  cata- 
cordin^  as  books  were  viewed  in  regard  logues  of  Bohn  and  Quaritch,  Low's  Eng- 
to  their  mere  externals  or  in  regard  to  ]\9h  catalogue  of  books  published  from 
their  contents.  1835    onwards,    in    continuation    of    the 

Hardly  any  branch  or  department  of  London  catalogue  giving  all  English  books 
bibliography  has  as  yet  been  quite  ade-  published  from  1700;  and  the  Reference 
quately  treated.  The  reduction  of  Catalogue  of  Current  Literature  are  also 
bibliographic  material  to  something  like  valuable  bibliographical  works.  The 
method  and  system  was  undoubtedly  the  Dictionary  of  the  Anonymous  and  PseU' 
work  of  France.  Brunet's  Manuel  du  donymous  Literature  of  Great  Britain  by 
Libraire,  containing,  in  an  alphabetical  Halkett  and  Laing  (4  vols.,  1882-88)  Is 
form,  a  list  of  the  most  valuable  and  of  high  value.  American  literature  has 
costly  books  of  all  literatures;  Barbier's  already  given  rise  to  a  series  of  biblio- 
Dictionnaire  des  Ouvrages  Anonymes;  graphical  works  on  both  sides  of  the 
Renouard's  Catalogue  d'un  Amateur,  for  Atlantic,  e.g.  Ternaux-Ck)mpans*8  Biblio- 
a  long  time  the  best  guide  of  French  col-  thdque  Am6ricaine,  1837;  Rich's  Biblio- 
lectors ;  and  the  Bibliographic  de  la  theca  Americana  If  ova,  giving  books  pub- 
France,  recording  the  yearly  accumula-  lished  between  1700  and  1844;  Biblio- 
tion  of  literary  works,  were  all  first  graphical  Catalogue  of  Books,  Translo' 
works  in  their  respective  departments,  tions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  Publiea- 
The  authors  of  anonymous  and  pseu-  tions  in  the  Indian  Tongues  of  the  United 
donymous  works  are  made  known  in  Bar.  States,  1849 ;  Duyckinck's  Cyclopedia  of 
bier's  Dictionnaire  des  Ouvrages  Ano*  American  Literature,  1856;  Trtibner's 
nymes  et  Pseudonymes  (Paris,  1806-9),  Bibliographical  Guide  to  American  lAter- 
treating  only  of  French  and  Latin  ature,  1856;  and  the  General  American 
works;  Qu^rard's  Dictionnaire  des  Catalogue  compiled  bj  Lynde  B.  Jones 
Ouvrages  Polyonymes  et  Anonymes  de  la  and  F.  Leypoldt,  18a0,  with  works  of 
Liti^ature  Prancaise    (Paris,  1854-56).   more   recent  date. 

and  his  Superoheries  Liit&raires  Dd-  Of  German  bibliographical  works  we 
voiUes  ('  Literary  Frauds  Unveiled,'  f^hall  only  mention  Heinsius's  AUgemeines 
Paris,  1845-56).  Lorenz's  Catalogue  BUcherlewilcon,  giving  books  published 
04n4ral  de  la  Librairie  Prancaise  (18i37-  between  1700  and  1888,  and  Keyser'a 
87),  include  the  important  French  Vollstandifies  BUcherlewilcon,  giving 
bibliographical  books  of  the  nineteenth  books  published  between  1750  and  1882. 
cento^.  German     bibliography     is     pa^cularly 
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rich  in  the  literature  of  separate  sciences ; 
and  the  bibliography  of  the  classics  and 
of  ancient  editions  was  founded  by  the 
Germans.    See  also  Bibliomania, 

BibUomancy  ffi^'S^SiledX 

means  of  books,  and  especially  of  the 
Bible;  also  called  sortes  hihlicw  or  aortes 
aanciorum.  It  consisted  in  taking  pas- 
sages at  hazard,  and  drawing  indications 
thence  concerning  thini^  future,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  ancients  drew  prog- 
nostications from  the  works  of  Homer 
and  Virgil.  In  465  the  Council  of  Yannes 
condemned  the  practice,  as  did  the  Gouu- 
dls  of  Agde  ana  Orleans. 

Bibliomania  (wwi-o-ma'ni-a,  -book 

«««iv«Av.uu«MM«  madness*),  a  passion 
for  possessing  curious  books.  The  true 
bibliomanist  is  determined  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books  less  by  the  value  of  their 
contents  than  by  certain  accidental  cir- 
cumstances attending  them,  as  that  they 
belong  to  particular  classes,  are  made  of 
siQ^uIar  materials,  or  have  something  re- 
markable in  their  history.  One  of  the 
most  common  forms  of  the  passion  is  the 
desire  to  possess  complete  sets  of  works, 
as  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Bible  or 
of  single  classics ;  of  the  editions  in  usum 
Delphtni  and  cum  noiis  variorum:  of  the 
Italian  classics  printed  by  the  Academy 
deUa  CruMca;  of  the  works  printed  by  the 
Elzevirs  or  by  Aldus.  Scarce  books,  pro- 
hibited books,  and  books  distinguished 
for  remarkable  errors  or  mutilations  have 
also  been  eagerly  sought  for,  together 
with  those  pnnted  in  the  infancy  of  ty- 
pography,  called  incunabula,  first  printed 
editions  (ediiionea  principea)  and  the 
like.  Other  works  are  valued  for  their 
miniatures  and  illuminated  initial  letters, 
or  as  being  printed  upon  vellum,  upon 
paper  of  uncommon  materials,  upon  vari- 
ous substitutes  for  paper,  or  upon  colored 
paper,  in  colored  mks,  or  in  letters  of 

gold  or  silver.  In  high  esteem  among 
ibliomanists  are  works  printed  on  large 
paper,  with  very  wide  margins,  especially 
if  uncut,  also  works  printed  from  copper 
plates,  editiona  de  luwe^  and  limited  issues 
generally.  Bibliomania  often  extends  to 
the  binding.  In  France  the  bindings  of 
Derome  and  Padeloup  are  most  valued ;  in 
England  those  of  Charles  Lewis  and 
Roger  Payne.  Many  devices  have  been 
adopted  to  give  a  factitious  value  to 
binaincs.  Jeffery,  a  London  bookseller, 
had  Fox's  History  of  King  James  II 
bound  in  fox-skin;  and  books  have  been 
more  than  once  bound  in  human  skin. 
The  edges  of  books  are  often  ornamented 
with  paintings,  etc.,  and  marginal  deco- 
ration is  frequently  an  element  of  consid- 
erable value.  Another  method  of  grati- 
fying the  bibliomaniac  taste  is  that  of  en- 


riching works  by  the  addition  of  engrav- 
ings— illustrative  of  the  text  of  the  book 
— ^and  of  preparing  only  single  copies. 

DiTimpf^  ancient  Gaulish  town,  the 
.Diumi/lCy  capital  of  Mdm  in  the  time 
of  Cssar.  Excavation  on  a  hilltop  2500 
ft.  above  sea-level  has  uncovered  an  area 
of  230  acres  surrounded  by  a  stone  and 
wood  rampart  3  miles  long,  containing 
remains  of  dwellings,  a  temple  of  Bibractis 
and  workshops  of  iron  and  bronze  workers 
and  enamelers. 

Bihnlnfi  Mabcus  CALPintNinB,  consul 
J)iOUlUB,  with  JuUus  CiBsar,  59  b.o. 
For  his  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Caesar 
he  suffered  ill  treatment  by  the  mob,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  taking  no 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  public  business, 
whence  arose  the  jest  that  Julius  and 
Cssar  were  consuls  that  year.  He  died 
about  the  year  32. 

Bicarbonate  ^^^^>;^-^ 

carbonic  acid  (HsCOt)  by  replacing  one 
of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  a  metal.  Bi- 
carbonate of  sodium  (NaHCOs)  is  used 
as  an  antacid,  and  efferversdnjg  liquors 
are  usually  produced  by  mixing  it  with 
tartaric  acid.  It  is  also  the  chief  ingre- 
dient of  baking-powder. 
BiceDS  (^'^I>s)*  izi  anatomv  the  term 
'^  applied  to  two  muscles,  one  be- 
longing to  the  arm,  the  other  to  the  leg, 
and  known  respectively  as  the  hicepa 
flecBor  cuhiii  and  the  bicepa  flexor  crurta. 
The  former  is  the  muscle  which  gives  a 
full  appearance  to  the  front  of  the  upper 
arm ;  the  latter  is  situated  on  the  back  of 
the  thigh,  and  is  one  of  a  group  of  three 
muscles  kno¥m  as  '  hamstrings.'^ 
Hin^frp  (he-s&tr),  a  village  of  France, 
mCCXre  s.  w.  of  tarfs,  ^th  a  famoui 
hospital  for  old  men  and  an  asylum  for 
lunatics.  Founded  by  Louis  IX  as  a  Car- 
thusian monastery,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Louis 
XIII  as  a  hospital  for  old  soldiers. 
Blphat  (he-shft),  Mabie  Francois 
.uxvucftv  Xavieb,  a  French  anatomist 
and  physiologist,  bom  at  Thoirette  in 
1771 :  died  in  1802.  He  wrote  TraiiS  aur 
lea  Membranea,  which  was  translated  into 
almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe, 
Recherchea  aur  la  vie  et  la  Mori,  and 
Anaiomie  04n6rale. 

Bickerstaffe  (,«^,S2Sn'ri?erfer5 

in  Ireland  about  1735;  died  in  obscurity 
on  the  continent  about  1812.  Some  of 
his  best-known  plavs  are  Maid  of  the  MiU, 
He  Would  if  He  Could,  Love  in  a  VUlage. 
— In  English  literature  the  name  laaao 
Bickerstaffe  occurs  as  the  name  assumed 
by  Swift  in  his  controversy  with  Partridge, 
the  almanac  maker,  and  also  as  the  pseu- 
donym of  Steele  as  editor  of  the  Tatler. 
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Bickersteth  ^'^^^tlk  ^^^e 

ChoTch  of  England,  bom  in  1786 ;  died  in 
1850.  He  took  orders  and  became  rector 
of  Watton  in  Hertford.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

Itinlr^rf nn  Sib  Richard  Husbet,  an 
JHQKeYlQUj  EnglUh  admiral,  born 
1759 ;  died  1832.  He  was  captain  of  the 
'  Invincible '  in  the  action  off  Martinique 
in  1781.  In  1804  served  as  second  in 
command  to  Lord  Nelson  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. He  was  given  the  rank  of 
admiral  in  1810. 

"RiAlr-mnrA  Albert  Smith,  natural- 
BlOKinore,  igf  bom  at  St.  George. 
Maine,  in  1839.  He  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1860.  Studied  under  Agassis, 
and  traveled  in  the  East,  publishing  in 
1869  Travels  in  the  East  Indian  ArcM- 
pelago.  He  became  professor  of  natural 
sdence  in  Madison  University  and  super- 
intendent of  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  New  York  City.    Died  1914. 

BifiVfilfk  (bl'si-kl),  a  light-wheeled  ve- 
J>iuycie.  ^j^jjg  propelled  by  the  rider, 
consisting  of  two  wneels  attached  to  a 
frame  composed  of  tubing.  Between  these 
is  arranged  an  axle,  attadied  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  frame,  to  which  are  affixed 
two  pedals,  one  on  either  side;  to  this 
axle  is  attached  a  sprocket-wheel  over 
which  runs  an  endless  chain  connecting 
with  a  smaller  sprocket  on  the  rear  wheel. 
A  chainless  bicvde  has  also  been  devised, 
bevel  gears  and  rod,  incased  in  a  metal 
covering,  taking  the  pl&ce  of  the  chain 
and  sprocket  wheel.  The  frames  are  dis- 
tinguished as  '  diamond '  and  '  drop ' ;  the 
former  used  by  men,  the  latter  by  women 
cyclists.  The  rider  sits  upon  a  saddle 
attached  to  a  seat-post  affixed  to  a  frame ; 
he  steers  the  machine  bv  means  of  a 
handle-bar,  which  turns  the  front  wheel 
in  any  direction  required.  The  momen- 
tum of  the  vehicle,  the  action  of  the 
rider's  body  and  the  proper  use  of  the 
handle  or  steering  bar  keeps  it  in  an  up- 
right position.  The  bicycle  attained 
extraordinary  popularity  during  the  latter 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  has 
since  been  much  less  used.  The  original 
bicycle  was  made  with  a  large  wheel  for- 
ward and  a  very  small  wheel  in  the  rear, 
the  pedals  being  attached  directly  to  the 
axle  of  the  large  wheel  and  the  seat  to  a 
rod  above  the  large  wheel  which  connected 
the  small  wheel  to  the  handle  bar.  This 
has  been  replaced  bv  the  more  satisfactory 
safety  bicyde  in  which  the  wheels  are  of 
equal  size.  Motorcydes.  moved  by  gaso- 
line engines,  have  recently  come  into  com- 
mon use.  Sp«»  Moiorcyoles. 
Tl^A*%  (be'dft),  a  town  and  administra- 
-"^^^  tive  district  in  the  British  pro- 
tectorate of  Northern  Nigeria,  Africa. 


"RiHor  (b6Mur),  a  town  in  the  Niiania 
.uxuax  dominions,  India.  Has  manu- 
factures of  metal  goods,  to  which  it  has 
fiven  the  name  Biddery  wave.  Pop. 
1,000. 
'Rirlfl.ftflnfl.  (be-das-BO'a),  a  small  river 
DiaaSBOa     )^^  ^^^^  forming  for  some 

distance  the  boundary  between  France 
and  Spain. 

Biddeford  ^it^^^t"^'!^^, 

opposite  to  the  cil7  of  Saco,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  several  bridges.  The 
falls  of  the  Saco,  42  feet  hi^,  here  afford 
valuable  water-power,  used  in  large  cotton 
and  machinery  factories,  and  saw  mills. 
Pop.  17,079. 

"Ri  ililAr  Gkorgb  Parkeb,  English  en- 
J>iaaer,  gineer,  born  1806;  died  187a 
He  was  associated  with  Robert  Stephen- 
son in  the  construction  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham  railway,  later  constructing 
railway  systems  at  home  and  on  the  C!on- 
tinent;  planned  the  Victoria  Docks,  in- 
vented the  railroad  swing-bridge,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  nrst  dectric 
telegraph  companies. 

Pi^iIIa  Glbmsnt,  American  military 
JSiaoie^  officer,  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  May  10,  1740;  died  there  July  14, 
1814.  He  was  descended  from  a  New 
Jersey  Quaker  family,  and  organized  a 
Quaker  company  of  volunteers  for  the 
revolutionarv  army,  in  1776.  He  was 
one  of  the  framers  of  the  state  constitu- 
tion; fought  at  Trenton,  Princeton, 
Braiidy  wine,  German  town  and  Monmouth, 
and  was  at  Valley  Forge. 
Pi  i1  lil  A  James,  American  naval  officer, 
JJiaoie,  y^^  ijj  Philaddphia,  Pa.,  Feb. 
28,  1783.  He  was  wrecked  in  the  frigate 
PhUadelphia,  off  Triooli,  in  1803,  and 
held  as  a  prisoner  19  months.  As  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Wasp  he  led  the 
boarders  in  the  action  with  the  Frolic^ 
Oct.  18.  1812.  In  command  of  the 
Hornet  ne  captured  the  Pefioutn,  March 
23,  1813.  He  died  Oct.  1,  18&. 
Pill  ill  A  JoHK,  founder  of  English  Uni- 
JSiaoie,  tarianism,  born  in  1616;  died 
in  prison  in  1662.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  became  master  of  the  free- 
school  at  Gloucester.  He  was  repeatedly 
imprisoned  for  his  anti-Trinitariaii  views. 
A  general  act  of  oblivion  in  1652  insured 
him  his  liberty,  when  he  immediately  dis- 
seminated his  opinions  both  by  preaching 
and  by  the  publication  of  his  Twofold 
Scripture  Catechitm.  He  was  again  im- 
prisoned and  to  save  his  life  Cromwell 
banished  him  to  St  Mary's  Castle,  Sdlly, 
and  assigned  him  a  hundred  crowns  annu- 
ally. Here  he  remained  until  liberated 
in  1668.  He  continued  to  preach  till  the 
death  of  CromwdL  and  also  after  the 
Restoration,  when  ne  was  committed  to 
jail  in  1662,  and  died  a  few  months  after. 
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Biddle  Bielopol 

Biddle  Nicholas,  naval  officer,  born  influences  not  earlier  than  the  second 
oMu^uv)  at  Philadelphia  in  1760.  He  century  b.0.  It  was  afterwards  spread 
entered  the  British  navy  in  1770,  served  over  all  India  and  handed  down  from  age 
in  the  same  ship  with  Nelson,  and  in  to  age  in  various  more  or  less  different 
1776  returned  to  America  and  was  one  of  versions.  An  abridgment  of  this  collec- 
the  first  naval  officers  in  the  patriot  tion  is  known  as  t£e  HiiopadeBa.  The 
cause.  As  captain  of  the  Andrew  Davis  Panchatantra  was  translated  into  Peh- 
h4  captured  several  prizes.  In  1777  he  levi  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  This 
took  command  of  the  frigate  Randolph,  translation  was  itself  the  basis  of  a  trans- 
and  in  an  engagement  in  March,  1778,  lation  into  Arabic  made  in  the  eighth  cen- 
with  the  British  frigate  Yarmouth,  the  turv;  and  this  latter  translation  is  the 
magazine  of  the  Randolph  exploded.  Cap-  medium  bv  which  these  fables  have  been 
tain  Biddle  and  nearly  all  his  crew  being  introduced  into  the  languages  of  the  West, 
killed.  The  first  English  translation  was  pub- 

Biddle     Nicholas,    financier,   nephew  lished  in  1570. 

^  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Pifihripli  (bS'brifc),  a  town  of  Prus- 
PhiUdelphia  in  1786;  died  in  1844.  He  -Oicunun  ^^^  district  Wiesbaden,  on 
edited  for  a  time  The  Portfolio,  a  literary  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  fine 
journal ;  in  1810  was  elected  to  the  Penn-  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
^Ivania  legislature ;  served  in  the  State  Dukes  of  Nassau.  Pop.  20,137. 
Senate  1814-17;  and  in  1819  was  ap-  Bil^l  /i*ai\  a^  n:^^^ 
pointed  a  director  of  the  United  States  -"*^*  ("*!)•  See  Btenne. 
Bank  by  President  Monroe.  In  1823  he  'Rifila'a  Rnmfkf  (b6'la).  discovered  by 
became  president  of  that  institution,  and  -*'^^"*  »  \/UlUCt  ii.Biela(  1782-1858). 
by  virtue  of  his  financial  measures  sup-  an  Austrian  officer,  in  1826.  Its  periodic 
plied  the  country  with  a  uniform  cur-  time  was  determined  as  6  years  38  weeks, 
rency.  After  the  veto  of  the  bank  charter  It  returned  in  1832,  1839, 1846,  and  1852. 
bill  by  President  Jackson  in  1832  and  the  On  the  latter  two  occasions  it  was  in  two 
closing  of  the  Bank  in  1836,  a  '  United  parts,  each  having  a  distinct  nucleus  and 
States  Bank'  was  chartered  bv  the  State  tall.  It  has  not  since  been  seen  as  a 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  Biddle  made  its  comet ;  but  in  1872, 1879,  and  1885,  when 
president  It  was  conducted  in  a  way  the  earth  passed  through  the  comet's 
that  led  to  its  failure  in  1841,  a  disaster  track,  immense  fiights  of  meteors  were 
for  which  President  Biddle  was  severely  seen,  which  have  been  connected  with  the 
blamed.  He  was  also  president  of  the  broken-up  and  dispersed  comet, 
board  of  trustees  of  the  fund  left  by  Sl^lef  (hy-&1ei),  a  town  in  Russia, 
Stephen  Girard  for  the  establishment  of  •*'*^*^'*'  government  of  Tula,  with  man- 
a  college  for  orphan  boys.  nfactures  of  soap,   leather,   etc.,  and  a 

Bill  ill |k  TTTiiv^rftifv     &  Presbyterian  considerable  trade.    Pop.  9567. 
Aiaoie  umvcrsixy,    inetitution,  lo-  Bi^leff^ld    (be'le-feltl,  a  town  of  Prus- 
cated  near  Charlotte,  N.  C,  for  the  edu-  -DAC^citsia    ^.^  ^  ^^  province  of  West- 
cation  of  negroes.     It  was   founded   in  phalia,  88  miles  B.  from  Mttnster ;  one  of 
1867.  the  chief  places  in  Germany  for  flax-spin- 

Bideford  (Md'e-ford),  a  munic.  bor-  ning  and  unen  manufacture.  Pop.  71,?97. 
ough  and  seaport  of  Eng-  BiellTOrnd  (hyel'go-rod),  a  town,  Rus- 
land«  County  Devon.  Its  industries  em-  *'*v*5vxvm.  ^^^  j^^  ^^  government  of 
brace  coarse  earthenware,  ropes,  sails,  etc.  Kursk,  76  miles  s.  from  the  town  of 
Pop.  9074.  Kursk,  on  the  Bonetz.     It  is  the  seat  of 

Hi  ^  ATI  a     A   genus   of   herbaceous   com-  an  archbishop's  see,  and  has  important 
jjiuciui^  pofflte  plants  related  to  DahUa  fairs.    Pop.  21.850. 
and    CoreopHs,      Commonly    known    as  PiAlifv     (belits),  a  town  of  Austrian 
beggar's-Uce.  J>1C11XZ     fenegia,  42  miles  w.s.w.  of 

BiderV     (hld'e-rl ;  from  Bidar,  a  town  Cracow,   with   manufactures   of  woolens 
"      in  India.)     A  kind  of  East  and    linens,    dye-works    and    printfidds. 
Indian  ornamental  metal-work,  consisting  Pop.  16,885. 

of    damascening    silver    on    some    metal  Piellfl.     0>^-d1A),    a    town    of    North 
0ound   blackened   bv   certain   chemicals.  *********     Italy,  province  of  Novara,  36 
The  alloy  used  as  the  basis  of  the  dam-  miles  N.  ir.  E.  of  l\irin.    Pop.  3454. 
ascene  work  is  of  bronze  or  brass,  and  is  llifilA.n7«krn    (byft'lo-o-z&'ro ;      'white 
highly  resistive  of  corrosion.  iJIClO-UZCrO    \^j^^,     ^^^^    i^    ^^^ 

Bidoai  (hid'pi),  or  Pilpai  (pirpi),  day  bottom),  a  Russian  lake,  government 
^A^***  the  reputed  author  of  a  very  of  Novgorod,  25  miles  long  by  20  broad, 
ancient  and  popular  collection  of  East-  An  old  wooden  town,  Bielozersk,  is  on  the 
em  fables.  The  original  source  of  these  b.  shore  of  the  lake.  Pop.  4286. 
stories  is  the  old  Indian  collection  of  Bl^loDol  (byft'lo-pol),  a  Russian 
fables  called  Panchatantra,  which  ac-  •"'•^^vpvx  town,  government  of  Khar- 
quired  its  present  form  under  Buddhist  kov.    Pop.  15,233. 
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'RiAlnlr    (byelsk),   a   town   of   Russia,  'Ricyomir  (big'a-mi),   the   act   or   state 

X>l6lBi£  ^f  Grodno.    Pop.  10.000.  *>lSamy  ^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^j.    ^^^^ 

Bieltsi     (byertsi),  a  town  of  Russia,  wives  or  husbands  at  once,  an  offense  by 

*^  **        prov.  Bessarabia.   Pop.  18,000.  the  laws  of  most  states.    By  the  law  of 

Bienhoa    (hi-en-hwa'),     a     town     in  England  bigamy  is  a  felony,  punishable 

Cochin-Ghina,    capital   of    a  with  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not 

province  of  the  same  name,  20  miles  n.  exceeding  seven  years  and  not  less  than 

of  Saigon.  three   years,    or   imprisonment,   with   or 

Biennial     (bl-en'l-al),  a  plant  that  re-  without   hard   labor,   not   exceeding  two 

quires  two  seasons  to  come  years.     If  the  party's  wife  or  husband 

to  maturity,  bearing  fruit  and  dying  the  shall  have  been  absent  continuously  for 

second  year.  seven  years  and  not  known  to  be  alive, 

Bienne     (bi-ftn),    or    Biel     (bdl),    a  the  penalty  is  not  incurred.     The  statu- 

town  of  Switzerland,  canton  tory    provisions    in    the    United    States 

of  Bern,  16  miles  N.  w.  of  Bern,  beauti-  against  bigamy  are  in  general  similar  to 

fully  situated  at  the  n.  end  of  the  lake  and  copied  from  the  English  statute,  ex- 

of  same  name,   and  at  the  foot  of  the  cepting  as  to  the  punishment,  which  dif- 

Jura.     Watchmaking  is  an  extensive  in-  fers  in  many  of  the  States, 

dustry.    Pop.  22,016.— The  lake  is  about  ^{^  'Rart     a  great  bell,  weighing  13% 

7%  miles  long  by  3  broad.    It  receives  the  •"*o  ^^"-9    tons    in    the     Westminster 

waters  of  Lake  Neufchatel  by  the  Thiel  clock  tower,  London, 

and  discharges  itself  into  the  Aar.  ll-icy  l^Aflipl     &  village  between  Tork 

Bienville   (byan-vel),  Jban  Baptisth  *^*)S  ^^^^^h   and   James   rivers.   Vir- 

Lb  Moynb,  Sieur  de,  Amer-  ginia,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  early  engage- 
lean  pioneer,  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  ments  of  the  Civil  war.  Here  on  June 
1680;  died  in  France  1768.  In  1698  he  10,  1861.  the  Federals  (2500)  under 
founded  a  French  settlement  at  Biloxi,  General  Pierce  were  defeated  by  the  Con- 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  federates  (1800)  under  General  Magruder. 
He  was  governor  of  the  colony  of  Louisi-  Jlif*  'R1o/»1r  Piirpr  a  tributary  of  the 
ana  1701-13,  1718-26  and  1733  untU  ""^S  -Diai/fi.  .aivcr,  porcupine  River 
about  1740.  In  1718  he  founded  the  city  in  Alaska,  into  which  it  flows  after  a 
of  New  Orleans.  course  of  over  200  miles. 
IliAr/kA  Ambbose,  American  author  Hicy  Ulanlr  Piirpr  h  tributary  of  the 
■Dierce,  ^^^  journalist,  born  in  Ohio,  ^^B  -D^aCK  iiiver,  Mississippi,  ris- 
1842.  Served  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  ing  in  Webster  Co.,  Miss.,  and  flowing 
breveted  major  for  distinguished  services,  s.  w.  into  the  Mississippi  20  miles  above 
Afterwards  connected  with  the  San  Fran-  Vicksburg.  Length  260  miles. 
dsco  Examiner.  He  has  written  a  num-  Sil^eloW  (hige-lo),  Edwabd  Fullkb, 
ber  of  books,  among  them  being  Faniastio  '"*S^*'^^y  American  scientist  and 
Fables  and  The  Shadow  on  the  DiaL  He  writer  on  Nature-subjects,  born  in  Con- 
was  killed  in  Mexico  in  1914.  necticut  1860.  For  three  years  he  was 
Bierstadt  (he^'stat),  Albbbt,  paint-  the  editor  of  Popular  Science,  and  of  The 
**  er,  bom  at  Solingen,  Ger-  Observer,  a  nature-magazine,  for  eight 
many,  in  1828:  died  in  1902.  His  years;  since  1900  editor  of  Nature  and 
parents  emigrated  to  New  England  in  Science  department  St  Nicholas  Maga- 
nis  infancy.  Studying  landscape  painting  eine.  Author  of  Bigeloufg  Deacriptwe 
in  Germany  in  185^1866,  he  returned  to  Plant  Analytis,  etc. 
the  United  States  in  1857  and  in  1858  SicyAlow  Erastus  Brighak,  inventor, 
accompanied  General  Lander's  expedition  ^*-B^*^^9  born  at  West  Boylston, 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  resulted  Massachusetts,  in  1814;  died  in  1879. 
in  his  admired  View  of  the  Rocky  Moun-  He  invented  machines  for  carpet  and 
taint — Lander's  Peak,  Other  produc-  counterpane  weaving,  which  were  a  great 
tions  are  Sunlight  and  Shadow,  Storm  on  improvement  in  those  previously  in  use. 
the  Matterhom,  etc.  'Ri^plo'ixr  Fbank  Haoab,  American 
Biea-Boaell  (bes-bosk),  a  marshy  -oiBviuw,  meteorologist,  bom  at  Con- 
*^*  sheet  of  water  inter-  cord,  Mass.,  in  1851,  professor  of  meteor- 
spersed  with  islands,  between  the  Dutch  ology  in  the  United  States  Weather  Bu- 
provinces  of  North  Brabant  and  South  reau  1891-1910;  since  1910  professor  of 
Holland,  formed  by  an  inundation  meteorology  in  the  Meteorologicid  OflSce 
in  1421.  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

n-ifrnflf    (bifr^t),    in    northern    my-  HicyAlnixr     John,     well-known     author 

X>iiru9li     thology  the  name  of  the  bridge  -"Ag^*" w,    and  j  o  ur  n  a  1  i  s  t,  bom  in 

represented  as  stretching  between  heaven  Ulster  Co.,  New  York,  in  1817 ;  was  grad- 

and  earth  (Asgard  and  Midgard)  ;  really  uated  at  Union  College  in  1835.    He  was 

the  rainbow.     It  was  used  only  by  the  prison-inspector  at  Sing  Sing  1845-48  and 

gods  and  was  guarded  by  Heimdal,  the  god  in  1850  became  associated  with  Bryant 

of  light.  as  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  P09U 
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In    1861    he    was    appointed    consul   at  niture  and  other  wood-working  industries. 

Paris,  in  1864  chai      "  ^  -   -      -^        --^ 

1865  U.  S.  Minister. 


Paris,  in  1864  charg^d'affaires,  and  in  Pop.  (1910)  4519. 


In  1875  was  elected  'n\tr  fioTiiiv  ILivpr  ^  ^  affluent  of 
by  the  Democratic  party  Secretary  of  -"^K  oaiiuy  Aiver  ^^  q^^  River, 
State  for  New  York.  His  works  in-  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  branches 
dude  Jamaica  in  1850,  or  the  EffeoU  of  which  rise  in  West  Virginia.  The  west 
Sixteen  Yeara  of  Freedom  on  a  Slave  fork  traverses  part  of  Kentucky  and  the 
Colony:  The  United  States  in  186S  (in  east  fork  forms  ^art  of  the  boundary  be- 
Frencn),  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  tween  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
The  Ueeful  Life.     Died  in  1911.  'pi„  Giatit  HiVpt    &  tributapy  of  the 

Bigelow  PouLTWET,  author  and  trav-  ^^S  oiUUA  Xldvcr^  Missouri  River.  It 
^o***"  '  cler,  bom  at  New  York  in  rises  in  N.  e.  South  Dakota  and  flows  8., 
1855.  After  practising  law  in  New  York,  forming  in  its  lower  course  the  boundary 
he  traveled  widely  as  a  newspaper  corre-  between  South  Dakota  and  Iowa.  It  en- 
spondent  and  made  canoe  voyages  up  the  ters  the  Missouri  2   miles  above   Sioux 

grindpal  rivers  of  Europe.     His  works  City,  after  a  course  of  9(X)  miles. 
idnde  The  German  Emperor  and  Hie  HiTioa   (M-hftc'),  a  town  and  fortress  in 
Eaetem  Neighbors,  Paddles  and  Politics  -"^^l**"    Bosnia.    Pop.  (1910)  6200. 
down  the  Danube,  White  Man*s  Africa,  Hiliori     Alexander,      a      Hungarian 
etc.  Jimari,   painter,  bom  1856;  died  1906. 

BiiraloW  ^VOTHT,  American  soldier.  Among  his  paintings  are  A  Roumanian 
o^*^  '  bom  at  Worcester.  Mass.,  Funeral  and  Qipsies  with  the  Broken  Vio- 
Aug.  12, 1739 ;  died  there  March  31,  1790.  lin  Before  the  Country  Justice,  the  latter 
On  May  23,  1775,  he  led  a  company  of  owned  by  the  Austrian  emperor, 
minutemen  to  Oambridge;  accompanied  'R-iioTinoTiT  or  Bunaoitb  (b6j-na- 
Arnold  in  his  expedition  to  Quebec  in  -"Ajauagur  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Hindustan, 
1775,  where  he  was  made  a  prisoner.  As  now  in  ruins,  in  the  Madras  presidency, 
colonel  he  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Bur-  Sacked  by  Mohammedans  of  the  Deccan 
goyne.  in  1565. 

Biggleswade    iS'«'firiS?d?'cJSS^  BiJaPW.    SeeBe/««oor. 

Bedford,  giving  name  to  a  pari.  div.  of  'Riifl.'nrfl.r     P®*^^  native  state,  Bundel- 

the  county;  manufactures  of  straw-plait.  -"^J***^***^    khand  Agency,  India;  area 

Pop.  5375.  974  sq.  miles.     Diamonds  and  ironstone 

Jlw  TTath    the  Ovis  montana,  or  wild  are  found.     Pop.  110,(X)0. 

JJi|f  AUXU^  gjjg^p  ^^  ^g  jj^^y  j^^^j^.  BilTiaTir    (bS-nowr'),  a  town  of  Hin- 

tains,  named  from  the  size  of  its  horns.  •*'*J**'«**"»   dustan.  Northwestern   Prov- 

The  animal  is  stoutly  built  about  3^  ft.  inces.    Pop.  17,583. 

high  at  the  shoulder.    The  big  horns  are  Sikanir    (hik-a-nfir'),    a  ^native   state 

gregarious,  going  in  herds  of  twenty  or  •**"*■«**"*     of  India.     A  region  of  sand 

Uiirty,  frequenting  the  craggiest  and  most  dunes,  but  many  sheep,  horses  and  camels 

inaccessible  rocks,  and  are  wild  and  un-  are  bred,  and  its  salt  lakes  yield  a  good 

tamable.     It  is  called  also  Rocky  Moun-  revenue.     Area,   23,311   sq.    miles;    pop. 

tain  sheep.  584,627. — Bikanib,    the    capital,    manu- 

"Rif^  TTnm  MniiTifjiiTis     &  range  factures   blankets,    sugar-candy,    pottery, 

mg  AOm  AOUUiainS^    principally  etc.    Pop.  including  suburbs,  53,100. 

in  the  ir.  portion  of  Wyoming,  east  of  lliWIoo  (bi-k&'Uls),DiMiTBios,  aGreek 

BigHom  Kiver.    It  has  summits  8000  to  •"*^'?*«'»    poet,  bom  at  Hermupolis,  on 

12J)00  feet  high.    In  this  region  occurred  the   island   of    Syra,    in   1835 ;    died   at 

the  famous  '  massacre  of  the  Big  Horn,'  Athens  1908.     He  wrote  Lukis  Laras,  a 

the  slaughter  bv  Indians  in  1876  of  Oen-  story  of  the  Greek  war  of  independence, 

eral  Custer's  whole  company  of  troops.  and    besides    producing    a    collection    of 

BiimOIlia   (big-nO'ni-a),    a    genus    of  poems,  translated  a  number  of  Shakee- 

^  plants     of     many     species,  peare's  plays  into  modem  Greek. 

InhabitantB  of  hot  climates,   nat   order  Bilfl.rfl.     town,  Rajputana,  India,  with 

Biffnoniacea,     usually     climbing    shmbs  **"«**«*>    a  population  of  lljO(X). 

famished  with  tendrils;  flowers  mostiy  in  BilftSDIir  0>i-l&s-p€r'),  a  district  of  the 

terminal    or    axillary    panicles;    corolla  *^'^^''F**^    Central  Provinces  of  India, 

tmmpet-shaped,  hence  the  name  of  trum-  generally    hilly    and    traversed    by    the 

pet-floioer  commonly  given  to  these  plants.  Mahanuddy.    Area,  7602  sq.  miles.    Bilas- 

All  the  species  are  splendid  plants  when  pur  is  the  principal  town,  situated  on  the 

in  blossom,  and  many  of  them  are  culti-  Arpa.    Pop.  (1901)  18,937. 

vated  in  gardens.  Bilbao    (J^-h^'O),   a  dty  in  northern 
Hi  OP  KuTiiilfl   &  city,  county  seat  of  Me-  ^   ^    Spain,  capital  of  the  province 

j»i^  .iwipiUB,  ^^^^  ^^     Michigan,  56  of  Biscay  or  Bilbao,   on   tiie  navigable 

miles  ir.  of  Grand  Rapids.    There  is  good  Nervion,  6  miles  from  the  sea.    It  has  a 

water-power,  and  there  are  extensive  fur-  cathedral  and  several  convents ;  possessos 
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large  ship-yards  and  iron-foundries.  It  is 
one  of  the  chief  seaports  of  Spain  and  ex- 
ports large  quantities  of  iron-ore.  Pop. 
83,306. 

HillinAa  (bil'bOz),  an  apparatus  for 
BUDOeS  \jonfining  the  feet  of  offend- 
ers, especially  on  board  ships,  consisting 
of  a  long  bar  of  iron  with  shackles  slid- 


^    vi^ 


Bilboes,  from  the  Tower  of  LondoB. 

Ing  on  it  and  a  lock  at  one  end  to  keep 
them  from  getting  off,  offenders  being  thus 
'  put  in  irons.' 

nililprrliilr  (bil'd6r-dlk),  Willem.  an 
AUaeroiJJ^  eminent  Dutch  poet,  born 
1756 ;  died  1831.  His  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  his  country  were  many  and 
varied,  including  works  on  philology,  his- 
tory, and  poetry*  including  translations 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. 
Bile  (^^^)»  *  yellow  bitter  liquor,  sei)- 
*^*^  arated  from  the  blood  by  the  pri- 
mary cells  of  the  liver,  and  collected  by 
the  biliary  ducts,  which  unite  to  form  the 
hepatic  duct,  whence  it  passes  into  the 
duodenum,  or  by  the  cystic  duct  into  the 
gall-bladder  to  be  retained  there  tiU  re- 

auired  for  use.  The  most  obvious  use  of 
lie  bile  in  the  animal  economy  is  to  aid 
in  the  digestion  of  fatty  substances  and  to 
convert  the  chyme  into  chyle.  It  appears 
also  to  aid  in  exciting  the  peristaltic  ac- 
tion of  the  intestines.  The  natural  color 
of  the  fseccs  seems  to  be  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  bile.  The  chemical  composition 
varies  with  the  animal  which  yields  it, 
but  every  kind  contains  two  essential  con- 
stituents, the  bile  salts  and  the  bile  color- 
ing matter.  The  bile  salts  are  a  glyco- 
cholate  and  a  taurocholate  of  soda;  the 
bile-pigments  are  bilirubin  and  biliverdin. 
Mucin  is  another  constituent,  giving  to 
the  bile  its  viscid  quality.  The  other  or- 
ganic substances  include  fats  and  soaps, 
and  cholesterin,  which  is  a  crystallizaple 
substance  usually  the  chief  constituent  of 
gall-stones. 

Bil^e  (bilj),  the  breadth  of  a  ship's 
■^*^o  bottom,  or  that  part  of  her  floor 
which  approaches  to  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, on  which  she  would  rest  if  aground. 
— Bil^e-tvater,  water  which  enters  a  ship 
and  lies  upon  her  bilge  or  bottom ;  when 
not  drawn  off  it  becomes  dirty  and  offens- 
ive.— Bilge  ways,  planks  of  timber  placed 
under  a  vessel's  bilge  on  the  building-slip 
to  support  her  while  launching. 
1l-i1o*Y*QTn  a  town  in  the  United  Prov- 
JJUgram,  ^^^^^  British  India,  with 
remains  of  an  ancient  fort  and  temples  of 
Srinagar,  built  by  Sri  Ram.   Pop.  11,000. 

Bilharzia,  ?  ?®P"«  ^^  trematodes,  con- 
**"**•*******>  taming  a  parasite  that  is 


injurious  to  man.  This  organism  was 
discovered  in  1852  by  Bilharz,  hence  the 
name,  though  it  was  later  named  Schia- 
iosoma  hwmatohiutn.  Its  presence,  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  tract 

fives  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  bil- 
arziosis,  a  malady  characterized  by  hem- 
aturia, inflammation,  etc.  It  is  found  in 
Africa. 

Biliary  Calculus,  fo^Tto'Se^'S 

bladder  or  bile-ducts;  gall-stone.  It  is 
generally  composed  of  a  peculiar  crystal- 
line fatty  matter  which  has  been  caUed 
choleiterin,  also  bile-salts  and  calcium 
salts. 

Bilin  (be-ien'),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  42 
■*'*****'  miles  N.  w.  Prague,  prettily  situ- 
ated in  the  vale  of  Bila,  and  celebrated 
for  its  mineral  waters,  which  are  drunk 
on  the  spot  and  largely  exported.  Pop. 
7800. — ^Also  the  name  of  a  river  in  Bur- 
mah,  British  India,  280  miles  long. 
Bilirdn  (be-16-ran'),  an  island  of  the 
JJmraa  Philippines,  off  the  north 
coast  of  Leyte  and  belonging  to  Leyte 
Province.  Its  surface  is  generally  moun- 
tainous, with  Mabin  its  highest  peak,  4430 
ft.  The  area  of  the  island  is  190  sq.  miles. 
Pop.  19.147. 

Biliton.    SeeBilUton. 
Bill   ^  cutting  instrument  hook-shaped 
*  towards  the  point,  or  with  a  con- 
cave   cutting    edge;    used    by 
Slumbers,  basket-makers,  par- 
eners,  etc.,  made  in  various 
forms  and  fitted  with  a  handle, 
^uch  instruments^  when  used  ^i^  / 
by     gardeners     for     pruning  Ay 
hedges,  trees,  etc.,  are  called 
hedge-oiUs  or  hiU-hooks,    Also 
an    ancient   military    weapon, 
consisting  of  a  broad,   hook- 
shaped  blade,  having  a  short 
pike  at  the  back  and  another 
at  the  summit,  attached  to  a 
long  handle,  used  by  the  Eng- 
lish infantry  especially  in  de- 
fending    themselves      against 
cavalry  down  to  the  fifteenth     .  ^ 
century,  and  by  civic  guards  qm  EnglUb 
or  watchmen  down  to  the  end  Bill,  time  of 
of  the  seventeenth.  Elizabeth. 

Bill  *  written  or  printed  paper  con- 
*"*  taining  a  statement  of  any  partic- 
ulars. In  common  use  a  tradesman's  ac- 
count, or  a  i^rinted  proolamation  or  ad- 
vertisement, is  thus  called  a  bill.  In 
legislation  a  bill  is  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
statute  submitted  to  a  legislative  assembly 
for  approval,  but  not^pet  enacted  or 
passed  and  made  law.  When  the  bill  has 
passed  and  received  the  necessary  assent 
It  becomes  an  act. 

BiU  of  Attainder  and  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  are  forms  of  procedure  in  the 
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British  Parliament  which  were  often  re- 
sorted to  in  times  of  political  agitation  to 
procure  the  criminal  condemnation  of  an 
fndiyidual.  The  person  attainted  lost  all 
civil  rights,  he  could  have  no  heir,  nor 
could  he  succeed  to  any  ancestor,  his 
estate  falling  to  the  crown.  These  bills 
were  promoted  by  the  crown,  or  the  dom- 
inant party  in  Parliament,  when  any 
individual  obnoxious  to  it  could  not 
readily  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  forms 
of  procedure.  Parliament  being  the  high- 
est court  of  the  kingdom  could  dispense 
with  the  ordinary  laws  of  evidence,  and 
even,  if  actuated  by  passion  or  servilely 
devoted  to  the  authorities,  condemn  the 
accused  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner. 
They  were  very  common  under  the 
Tudors,  and  as  late  as  1820  the  trial  of 
Queen  Caroline  took  place  under  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties.  Bills  of  attainder 
are  prohibited  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Bill  of  Costs  is  an  account  rendered  by 
an  attorney  or  solicitor  of  his  charges  and 
disbursements  in  an  action  or  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  client's  business. 

Bill  of  Entry,  a  written  account  of 
goods  entered  at  the  custom-house. 

Bill  of  Exchange  (including  promissory 
notes  and  inland  hills  or  acceptances), 
A  bill  uf  exchange  is  defined  as  an  order 
in  writing  addressed  by  one  person  to 
another,  signed  by  the  person  giving  it, 
requiring  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  pay  on  demand  or  at  a  fixed 
or  determinable  future  time  a  certain  sum 
of  money  to  or  to  the  order  of  a  specified 
person  or  to  bearer.  Bills  of  exchange 
are  divided  into  foreign  and  inland  bills, 
but  in  mercantile  usage  the  term  bill  of 
exchange  is  seldom  applied  to  other  than 
foreign  bills.  An  inland  bill  of  exchange, 
generally  called  a  bill  of  acceptance,  has 
more  in  common  with  a  promissory  note 
than  with  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange.  We 
give  the  common  forms  of  the  three  docu- 
ments. 

(1)  Promissory  Note. 
fllO.00. 

^  Philadelphia,  January  2, 1919. 

Tliree  months  after  date  I  promise  to  pay 
to  the  order  of  W.  S.  [or  •  to  W.  &  or  his  order '] 
the  sum  of  One  Hundred  and  Ten  Dollars,  for 
value  received.  (Signed)      J.  D. 

(2)  Inland  Bill  of  Acceptance, 
$11.00. 

Phtladelphia,  January  «,  1913. 
Three  months  after  date  pay  to  our  order 
for '  to  the  order  of  W.  S.']  the  sum  of  One  Hun- 
ared  and  Ten  Dollars,  for  value  received. 

(Signed)       F.  G.  &  Co. 


This  form  Is  accepted  by  writing  across  the 
body  of  the  biU:— 

*  Accepted, 
A.  R&Co.' 


(3)  Foreign  Bill  of  Exchange, 


fllO.00. 


Lima,  January  8, 1918. 


To 


A.  B.  ik  Co.,  New  York. 


At  sixty  davs*  sight  of  this  first  of  exchange 
(second  and  third  of  same  tenor  and  date  unpaid) 
pay  to  the  order  of  W.  S.  the  sum  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  Ten  Dollars,  value  as  advised  [or  *  which 

charge  to  our  account,*  or  *  to  account  of as 

advised.']  (Signed;      F.  A  Ca 

To  F.  B.  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 

(Second  and  third  drawn  In  same  form  as  the 
first,  one  only  of  the  set  being  negotiable.  In- 
stead of  three  copies  being  used,  which  Is  called 
drawing  a  bill  In  parts,  one  only  may  be  drawn, 
the  form  then  used  being  ^thls  sola  of  ex. 
change.*) 

The  acceptor  of  this  bill  writes  across  It  the 
date  on  which  It  is  presented,  together  with  his 
signature,  thus  :— 

*AcceptedFeb.8, 1912. 
F.  B.  &  Co.* 

There  is  usually  a  current  rate  of  dis- 
count for  first-class  bills,  which  is  deter- 
mined in  Great  Britain  by  the  rates  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  When  a  bill 
reached  the  date  of  payment,  and  was  not 
duly  paid,  it  used  to  be  noted  or  protested, 
but  this  is  now  only  done  with  foreign 
bills.  Protesting  is  a  legal  form,  in 
which  the  payee  is  declared  responsible 
for  all  consequences  of  the  non-payment 
of  the  bill.  Noting  is  a  temporary  form, 
used  as  a  preliminary  to  protesting.  It 
consists  in  a  record  by  a  notary-public 
of  the  presentation  of  the  bill  and  of  the 
refusal  of  the  payee  to  honor  it.  Unless 
a  bill  is  noted  for  non-payment  on  the 
due  date,  the  endorsers  are  freed  from 
responsibility  to  pay  it.  In  determin- 
ing the  due  rate  of  a  bill,  a  legal  allow- 
ance, varying  in  different  countries,  called 
days  of  grace,  has  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. In  Great  Britain  three  days  of 
grace  are  allowed  on  all  bills  indiscrimi- 
nately, except  bills  drawn  on  demand.  A 
bill  of  exchange  drawn  and  accepted 
merely  to  raise  money  on,  and  not  given, 
like  a  genuine  bill  of  exchange,  in  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  is  called  an  accommoda- 
tion bin.  Different  States  in  America 
have  different  laws  respecting  days  of 
grace,  and  some  have  abolished  days  of 
grace.  The  same  is  the  case  in  some 
European  countries;  in  others  the  grace 
varies  from  three  to  thirty  days. 

Bill  of  Health,  a  certificate  or  instru- 
ment signed  by  consuls  or  other  proper 
authorities,  delivered  to  the  masters  of 
ships  at  the  time  of  their  clearing  out 
from  all  ports  or  places  suspected  9f  be- 
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ins  particularly  subject  to  infectious  dis- 
orders, certifying  the  state  of  health  at 
the  time  that  such  ships  sailed. 

Bill  of  Indictment,  a  written  accusation 
submitted  to  a  grand-jury.  If  the  grand- 
jury  think  that  the  accusation  is  sup- 
ported by  probable  evidence,  they  return 
ft  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  en- 
dorsed with  the  words  'a  true  bill/  and 
thereupon  the  prisoner  is  said  to  stand 
indicted  of  the  crime  and  bound  to  maice 
answer  to  it.  If  the  grand- jury  do  not 
think  the  accusation  supported  by  prob- 
able evidence,  they  return  it  with  the 
words  *no  bill,'  whereupon  the  prisoner 
may  claim  his  discharge. 

Bill  of  Lading,  a  memorandum  of  goods 
shipped  on  board  of  the  vessel,  signed  by 
the  master  of  the  vessel,  who  acknowl- 
edges the  receipt  of  the  goods  and 
promises  to  deliver  them  in  good  condition 
at  the  place  directed,  dangers  of  the  sea 
excepted.  Bills  of  lading  can  be  trans- 
ferred by  endorsement;  the  endorsement 
transfers  all  rights  and  liabilities  under 
the  bill  of  lading  of  the  x>riginal  holder 
or  consignee. 

Bill  of  Sale,  a  formal  instrument  for 
the  conveyance  or  transfer  of  personal 
chattels,  as  household  furniture,  stock  in 
a  shop,  shares  of  a  ship.  It  is  often  given 
to  a  creditor  in  security  for  money  bor- 
rowed, or  obligation  otherwise  incurred, 
empowering  the  receiver  to  sell  the  goods 
if  the  money  is  not  repaid  with  interest 
at  the  appointed  time  or  the  obligation 
not  otherwiae  discharged:  in  this  case 
commonly  called,  in  the  United  States*  a 
chattel  mortgage. 

x#*AM»u.«A  Y»x«»4ui.^  JACQUES  Nico- 
las, a  noted  French  revolutionist,  was 
bom  at  Rochelle  in  1766;  died  in  Haiti 
in  1819;  he  bore  a  principal  part  in  the 
murders  and  massacres  which  followed 
the  destruction  of  the  Bastille ;  voted  im- 
mediate death  to  Louis  XVI;  and  even- 
tually assisted  in  bringing  about  the  fall 
of  Robespierre.  In  1795,  on  a  reaction 
having  taken  place  against  the  ultra 
party,  he  was  arrested  and  banished  to 
Cayenne. 

Bill  Broker,  •     fin«iclal     agent     or 
*»xvjx**A|  money-dealer,    who    dis- 
counts or  negotiates  bills  of  exchange, 
promissory-notes,  etc. 

Bill-chamber,  %  ^epartanent  of  the 
*rx**  ^A&Mu^Mvx^  Court    of    Session    m 

Scotland,  in  whidi  one  of  the  judges  offi- 
ciates at  all  times  during  session  and 
vacation.  All  proceedings  for  summary 
remedies,  or  for  protection  against  im- 
pending proceedings,  commence  in  the 
bill-chamber,  such  as  interdicts.  The 
process  of  seqaestration  or  bankruptcy 
also  issues  from  this  departinent 


HiVlpfi-ncy  <^  mode  of  feeding  and 
J>U  leuni;,  lodging  soldiers  when  they 
are  not  in  camp  or  barracks  by  quarter- 
ing them  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  town. 
The  necessity  for  billeting  occurs  chiefly 
during  movements  of  the  troops  or  when 
any  accidental  occasion  arises  for  quar- 
tering soldiers  in  the  town  which  has  not 
sufficient  barrack  accommodation. 

BiUet-molding,  •V"ir*Nopman 

architecture,  consisting  of  an  imitation  of 
billets,  or  round  pieces  of  wood,  placed 
in  a  hollow  molding  with  an  interval 
between  each  two  usually  equal  to  their 
own  length. 

Bill-fish  *^^  ff^'^^^^J""  long-nosed 
'  gar  (Leptdoitius  oaaeus),  a 
fish  common  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
United  States ;  but  the  name  is  also  given 
to  other  fishes. 
BiU-hOOk.    S^^^BiW    (cutting  InstPU- 

name)  of  French  origin,  played  with  ivory 
balls  on  a  flat  table.  Various  modes  of 
play,  constituting  many  distinct  games, 
are  adopted,  according  to  the  tastes  of 
the  players,  some  being  more  in  favor  in 
one  country,  some  in  another.  The  stand- 
ard American  table  is  of  oblong  shape  5 
by  10  foet»  though  more  commonly  the 
size  is  4%  by  9  feet.  In  England  the 
table  i»  G  by  12  and  has  six  holes  at  the 
corners  and  sides  called  pockets.  In  the 
French  table,  the  kind  now  commonly  used 
in  America,  there  are  no  pockets.  Each 
player  is  provided  with  a  cue  to  strike 
the  balls.  The  cue  is  a  wooden  rod  from 
4  or  5  to  6  or  8  feet  long,  rounded  in  form, 
and  tapering  gradually  from  li  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  butt  to  %  inch  or  less 
at  the  point,  which  is  tipped  with  leather 
and  rubbed  with  chalk  to  make  the  stroke 
smooth.  In  the  three-ball  game  two 
players  engage.  Each  has  a  white  ball, 
and  a  red  ball  is  common  to  the  two. 
This  was  called  oaram  hole  in  French  and 
became  canwm  in  En|dand,  and  carom  in 
the  United  States.  When  the  fame  baa 
commenced  the  player  is  at  liberty  to 
strike  at  either  his  opponent's  ball  or  the 
red,  and  continues  to  play  as  long  as  ht 
succeeds  in  scoring.  The  whole  of  an 
uninterrupted  run  of  play  is  called  a 
break.  In  the  four-ball  game  it  is  much 
easier  to  make  points,  the  larger  number 
of  balls  offering  more  opportunities  for 
successful  caroms.  There  are  many  rules 
connected  with  the  game  which  must  be 
omitted  here.  By  ''nursing"  the  balls, 
keeping  them  together  near  the  cushions, 
extraordinary  runs  have  been  made  by 
billiard  experts.    Scores  of  500  and  more 
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points  are  on  record.  After  the  ordi- 
nary game  the  meet  favorite  varieties  are 
pyramidg  and  pool.  These  are  played  on 
pocket  tables.  The  former  is  so  called 
from  the  position  in  which  the  balls  are 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  game.  It 
IS  played  with  fifteen  balls ;  and  the  object 
of  the  players  is  to  try  who  will  pocket, 
or  '  pot,'  the  greatest  number  of  balls, 
lliis  corresponds  largely  to  the  American 
form  of  pool.  Pool  is  also  a  game  of  '  pot- 
tin|r/  but  is  played  somewhat  differently. 
It  18  a  favorite  game  with  those  who  play 
for  stakes,  and  may  be  considered  an 
English  variant  of  billiards.  It  embraces 
an  indefinite  number  of  players,  each  of 
whom  is  provided  with  a  ball  of  a  different 
color  from  any  of  the  others.  They  play 
in  succession,  and  each  tries  to  pot  his 
opponent's  ball.  If  he  succeeds  with  one 
he  goes  on  to  the  next;  if  he  fails 
another  player  takes  his  turn,  playing 
first  on  the  ball  of  the  last  player. 
There  are  thus  two  points  which  a  pool- 
player  has  to  aim  at :  to  pot  as  many  balls 
as  possible,  and  to  keep  his  ball  in  a  safe 
position  relatively  to  that  of  the  follow- 
ing player,  as  the  player  whose  ball  is 
potted  has  to  pay  the  prescribed  penalty. 
BillillffS  (bU'ings),  a  city,  county 
X>iiim^  seat  of  YeUowstone  Co., 
Montana,  on  the  Tellowstone  River. 
Farming  and  stock  raising  are  the  chief 
industries.  Pop.  13,500. 
Billings  JOHiv  Shaw,  noted  Ameri- 
.uxxxu&^o^  can  surgeon  and  writer  on 
medicine  and  hygiene,  bom  1839:  died 
1913.  He  served  during  the  Civil  war, 
and  was  promoted  to  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  for  distinguished  conduct. 
'R-i11i-n<ra  Josh,  pseudonym  of  Henry 
X>llixa^^  Wheeler  Shaw,  the  Ameri- 
can humorist  (a.  v.). 
Billings  William,  American  musical 
o^  composer,  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  1746.  He  was  a  tanner  by  trade, 
educated  himself  to  be  a  teacher  and  is 
said  to  be  the  first  American  composer. 
He  revolutionised  American  church  music 
by  his  works,  which  include  The  New 
England  Ptdlm'Singer  (1770),  The  Sing- 
ing Master' %  A%%i9tant  (1778).  He  also 
wrote  &  number  of  patriotic  pieces  during 
the  Revolution,  which  enjoyed  great  favor 
among  the  troops.    Died  1800. 

Billingsgate  ^(^A^rH£.i..r^^ 

of  London,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames,  a  little  below  London  Bridge. 
From  the  character,  real  or  supposed,  of 
the  BiUings^te  fish-dealers,  the  term 
BiUingsgaie  is  applied  generally  to  coarse 
and  violent  language. 

BiUington  ^^S*"2il'gef Tf^n 

about  1768  in  London,  died  in  Italy  in 


1818«     Bianchi    composed    the    opera    of 
Inez   de   Castro   expressly    for   her   per- 
formance  at  Naples.     She  retired  from 
the  stage  in  1811. 
BillitnTi   or  BuTOKNa    (bie-tong'),  a 

between  Banca  and  the  B.  w.  of  Borneo, 
of  an  irregular  subquadrangular  form, 
area  1773  sq.  miles.  It  exports  sago, 
cocoanuts,  pepper,  tortoise-shell,  trepang, 
edible  bird  s-nests,  etc.  Its  tin  deposits 
are  of  much  importance.  It  was  ceded  to 
the  British  in  1812  by  the  Sultan  of  Pal- 
embang,  but  in  1824  it  was  given  up  to 
the  Dutch.  Pop.  about  42,000. 
Hi  11  rnf  li  (birrdt),  Albert  Chbibhan 
iSUiroxn  ^hbodob,  a  noted  Austrian 
surgeon,  of  Swedish  origin,  was  bom  at 
Bergen  in  1829.  He  filled  the  chair  of 
surgery  at  Zfirich  from  1860  to  1867  and 
in  tiie  latter  year  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  surgery  at  Vienna,  where  the  re- 
mainder of  his  professional  life  was  spent 
As  an  author  his  principal  work  was  Al^ 

Semeine  Chirurgiache  Pathologie  und 
'herapie  (1863).  He  died  in  1894. 
Hi  In  PIT  Thomas,  an  English  martyr, 
.DiXACy,  ^^  probably  about  1496; 
burnt  at  the  stake  in  London,  August  19. 
1531.  While  to  the  last  in  all  essential 
points  he  remained  an  orthodox  Roman 
Catholic,  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
Wolsey,  and  was  convicted  of  heresy.  He 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  recant,  which 
he  did,  but  later,  overcome  by  remorse  for 
his  apostasy,  he  resumed  his  preaching, 
now  m  the  open  fields.  He  was  again 
tried,  degraded  from  his  orders,  and 
handed  over  to  the  civil  authorities  for  ex- 
ecution. 

Biloxi  (be-lox'6),  a  city  of  Missls- 
*^  sippi,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

with  shipyards,  canneries,  and  a  large 
trade.  Was  settled  by  French  in  1699 
and  was  first  capital  of  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory.   Pop.  7988. 

Biloxi    ^  small  Indian  tribe  inhabiting 
'  Louisiana,  thought  to  belong  to 
the  Choctaws,  but  proved  to  belong  to  the 
Sioux. 

Bilston  (bll'stun),  a  town  of  England, 
m  Staffordshire,  forming  part 
of  the  parlimentary  borough  of  Wolver- 
hampton ;  it  has  extensive  manufactories 
of  hardware.  Pop.  (1911)  25.681. 
Bimetallism  (W-met'al-izm),  that 
system  of  coinage  which 
recognizes  coins  of  two  metals  (silver  and 
l^old)  as  legal  tender  to  any  amount;  or 
in  other  words,  the  concurrent  use  of 
coins  of  two  metals  as  a  circulating  me- 
dium, the  ratio  of  value  between  the  two 
being  arbitrarily  fixed  by  law.  It  is  con- 
tended by  advocates  of  the  system  that 
by  fixing  a  legal  ratio  between  the  value 
of  gold  and   silver,   and   using  both   as 
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legal  tender,  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  peach  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of 
the  metals  are  avoided,  while  the  prices  the  United  States,  and  was  chairman  of 
of  commodities  are  rendered  steadier,  the  managers  who  conducted  the  im- 
The  system  of  bimetallism  has  been  set  peachment  triaL 

aside  in  most  commercial  countries  in  HiTicyTiam  Joseph,  an  English  writer, 
favor  of  a  single  gold  standard.  The  -"^^^S^^-^J  bom  in  1668 ;  died  in  1723 ; 
United  States  has  been  one  of  the  latest  distinguished  himself  as  a  student  at  Ox- 
countries  to  adopt  this.  After  the  election  ford,  and  devoted  his  attention  partic- 
of  1900  bimetiulism  passed  from  view,  ularly  to  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  He 
and  the  silver  issue  was  withdrawn  from  was  compelled  to  leave  the  university  for 
the  Democratic  platform  in  1904.  alleged  heterodoxy,  but  was  presented  to 

'RimlinQfciTn  (bim-li-p&-t&m'),  a  sea-  the  living  of  Headboumworthy,  near 
nxjmi]f^\,UJMl  p^y^  ^f  jjj^j^  Madras  Winchester,  aud  afterwards  to  that  of 
Presidency,  with  a  brisk  trade.  Pop.  Havant,  near  Portsmouth.  His  great 
10,212.  work,    Originea    EoclemMiicw,    or    Anti- 

1^1 -n  a  1  ATI  ATI      A  town  in  Luzon,  Phil-  quiiiea  of  the  Christian  Church,  in   10 
X>maxonaU9    ip^e  islands,  in  Pan-  vols.,  was  published  170&-1722. 
gasinan  province.    Fop.  10,295.  lliTicyTiiinifnTi    (bing'am-ton),    a    city, 

BiTlfl.n  (b€-nya»'),  a  town  of  the  prov-  -0**^6*"*"**'""  county  seat  of  Broome 
•"***■****  ince  of  lit  Laguna,  Luzon,  Phil-  county,  N.  Y.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Che- 
ippine  Islands,  in  a  rice  and  timber  pro-  nango  and  Susquehanna  rivers.  215  miles 
dudng  country.    Pop.  9563.  N.  w.  of  New  York  city.     It  is  the  seat 

Binarv  (bl'na-ri),  twofold;  double. —  of  several  collegiate  institutions,  of  the 
J^  mnary  compound,  in  chemis-  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and 
try,  a  compound  of  two  elements,  or  of  an  homes  for  orphan  children.  There  is 
element  and  a  compound  performing  the  also  a  state  armory.  It  has  an  extensive 
function  of  an  element,  or  of  two  com-  trade,  and  many  important  manufactures, 
pounds  performing  the  function  of  ele-  dgar-making  bdng  a  leading  industry.  It 
ments,  according  to  the  laws  of  com-  receives  its  name  from  Wiluam  Bingham, 
bination. — Binary  theoru  of  aaU9,  the  once  the  owner  of  its  site.  He  was  a 
theory  which  regarded  all  salts  as  being  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  1787 
made  up  of  two  oxides,  an  acid  oxide  -88  and  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  a  basic  oxide;  thus  sodium  carbon-  1795-1801.  Binghamton  lies  in  a  but- 
ate  as  made  up  of  soda  (Na«0)  and  ter  and  cheese-making  district  Pop.  48,- 
carbon   dioxide    (CO,). — Binary  star,   a  443. 

double  star  whose  members  revolve  round  Binriev  ^  market  town,  W.  Riding 
a  common  center  of  gravity.  x^aaa^avj,    ^f     Yorkshire,      15      miles 

Sinche    (bavsh),  a  town  of  Belgium  w.  n.  w.  of  Leeds,  with  considerable  man- 
prov.  Hainaut,  with  manufac-  ufactures  of  worsted,  cotton,  paper,  and 
tures  of  lace,  pottery,  etc    Pop.  12,500.     iron.    Pop.  18,759. 

Bindrabimd.  see  srindaian.  Binmaley,  l^^^^^l  *ISiiSn^ 

Bindweed  ^^  common  name  for  Luzon,  on  the  delta  of  the  river  Agno. 
^^^*  plants  of  the  genus  Con-  It  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Manila 
volvUlus,  especially  of  C.  arvensis,  and  and  Dagupan  railway.  Fisheries,  pottery, 
also  of  plants  of  the  allied  genus  Valys-  salt  manufacture,  roofing  made  of  Nipa 
iegia,  especially  C  soldaneUa  and  C,  leaves,  and  nipa  wine  cure  its  industries. 
sepium.      The    black    bryony    is    called  Pop.  16,439. 

hiack  hindweed:  smilaz  is  called  rough  BinnaGle  (bin'a-kl),  a  case  or  box  on 
hindioeed,  Soldnum  dulcamdra  (tiie  *'***-»*«*^***  the  deck  of  a  vessel  near 
bittersweet)  is  the  hlue  bindweed  of  the  steering  apparatus,  containing  the 
Ben  Jonson.  compass  and  lights  by  which  it  can  be 

Bin^PTl    ^  ^^^"^  o'  Germany,  in  Hesse-   read  at  night. 

"»^"*  Darmstadt,  on  the  left  bank  Binn^v  Horace,  bom  in  Philadelphia 
of  the  Rhine,  in  a  district  producing  ex-  ^^"^^^yy  in  1780;  died  in  1875;  was  a 
cellent  wines.  The  Mftusethurm  or  prominent  lawyer,  for  many  years  leader 
Mouse-tower  in  the  middle  of  the  river  is  of  the  Pennsylvania  bar.  He  was  a 
the  scene  of  the  well-known  legend  of  member  of  Congress  from  1833  to  1836. 
Bishop  Hatto.    Pop.  (1905)  9950.  Binnev  Thomas,  a  popular  independ- 

Binfirham  (Wn^am),  John  a.,  lawyer   ^'^^^^J^ent  preacher,   theologian,  and 
°  and  legislator,  bom  in  Penn-   controversialist,    bom    at    Newcastle-on- 

sylvania  in  1815 ;  died  in  1900.  Admitted  Tyne  1798;  died  1874;  a  voluminous 
to  the  bar  in  1840,  elected  to  Congress  in   writer. 

1854,  and  re-elected  for  several  terms,  Binoril1fl.r  (M-nok'tl-lar),  a  field-glass 
serving  16  years.  He  was  distinguished  •"*"v^»"«**  or  opera-glass,  or  a  micro- 
as  a  debater.  In  1868  he,  with  Thaddeus  scope  suited  for  viewing  objects  with 
Stevens,  were  made  a  committee  to  im-  both  eyes  at  once. 
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DiTiATniS).!   (bl-n5'mi-al),  in  algebra,  a  appeared    in    January,    1885;    and    Ap- 

4JX11U1U1.CU    qmmtity  consisting  of  two  pleton's   Cyclopcedia   of  American   Bioih- 

terms  or  members,  connected  by  the  sign  raphy,  (1888),  with  many  other  less  vol- 

4-    or    — ,      The    binomial    theorem,    is  uminous  examples. 

tne    celebrated    theorem    given    by    Sir  SloloffV    (bl-oro-ji),   a  comprehensive 

Isaac  Newton  for  raising  a  binomial  to  ■*'*^*"&J      term  for  those  departments 

any   power,  or  for  eztractine  any  root  of  science  that  treat  of  living  beings,  in- 

of  it  by  an  approximating  infinite  series,  eluding  under  this  head  both  animals  and 

HiTifoTicy    <^  island  of  the  Dutch  East  plants.     It   therefore   comprehends   both 

jJAiiLiui^y  Indies,  at  the  B.   extremity  botany  and  zoology  in  all  their  branches 

of  the  Malay  Peninsula;   area  450  sq.  and  details. 

miles:  yields  catechu  and  pepper.     Pop.  Hiati  (blon),  an  ancient  Greek  pastoral 

18,0O6.  -^^"^  poet  bom   in   Smyrna,   or  in  its 

'RiTifnrATic^  (bin'tur-ong ;  Arotioiie  neighborhood ;   flourished   about  100  B.c. 

^xuviuvu5  ifiniuronff),      a      camivo-  He    wrote    bucolic    and    erotic    poems, 

rolls  animal  of  the  civet  family,  with  a  fragments  of  which  are  extant.     He  is 

prehensile  tail,  a  native  of  India  and  the  supposed  to  have  spent  the  last  years  of 

Eastern  Archipelago.  his  life  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  poisoned. 

Hitiha  rhfn'n^^      Rpe  B«niM  "RiATi      Greek  philosopher,  flourished  in 

Hinue  IDinu-e}.    see  jsenue.  niQlly    ^^^  ^^g^  ^^^  ^f  ^J^^  3^  century. 

Sio-Bio  (be'o-be'o),  the  largest  Chilean  He  taught  philosophy  at  Rhodes,  and  died 
A#xv-^xv  riyer,  rises  in  the  Andes,  flows  at  Ghalcis.  He  was  a  popular  writer  and 
in  a  N.  w.  direction  for  about  225  miles,  appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  the  lower 
and  falls  into  the  Pacific  at  the  city  cUsses.  Specimens  of  his  apothegms 
of  ConcepdAn.  It  gives  name  to  a  prov-  may  be  found  in  Diogenes  Laertius. 
ince  of  tl  i  country,  with  nearly  100,000  ^id^-  (b€-0),  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French 
inhabitants;  area  5246  sq.  miles.  mj.vi»  mathematician  and  physicist,  bom 
Bio^eiiesia  (bl-o-j^n'e-sis),  the  history  at  Pans  in  1774;  died  there  in  1862.  He 
xixv5v^Ai.v^oAo  ^£  j.£g  development  gener-  became  professor  of  ohysics  in  the  Col- 
ally:  specifically,  that  department  of  l^ee  de  France  in  1800,  in  1803  member 
biological  science  which  speculates  on  the  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  is  es- 
mode  by  which  new  species  have  been  in-  pedally  celebrated  as  the  discoverer  of 
troduced ;  properly  restricted  to  that  view  the  circular  polarization  of  li^ht.  Be- 
whidi  holds  that  living  organisms  can  sides  numerous  memoirs  contributed  to 
luring  only  from  livinjg;  parents.  the  Academy  and  to  scientific  journals, 
" '  de  OSomStrie  Analyiique; 

Sue  Ewperimeniale  ei  Ma- 
Traits  ElSmentaire  de 
women;  and  also,  a  prose  narrative  de-  Physique  ExpSrimentale  as  well  as 
tailing  the  historv  and  unfolding  the  char-  works  on  the  astronomy  of  the  ancient 
acter  of  an  individual  written  by  an-  Egyptians,  Indians,  and  Chinese. — His 
other.  When  written  by  the  individual  son,  Edouabd  Constant,  was  an  eminent 
whose   history    is   told    it    is   called    an  Chinese  scholar. 

autobiography.  This  species  of  writing  Sinlane  (brplfin),  a  flying  machine 
is  as  old  as  literature  itself.  In  the  first  •"*P*«""'**  composed  of  two  gliding 
century  after  Christ  Plutarch  wrote  his  planes  connected  by  upright  stays, 
Parallel  Lives f  Cornelius  Nepos,  the  the  operator  and  machinery  beiiig  on  the 
Lives  of  Mihtary  Commanders;  and  lower  plane.  See  Aeroplane. 
Suetonios,  the  Lives  of  the  Twelve  SlDOnt  ^^^  Bipontine)  Editions, 
C<Esars.  Modem  biographical  literature  •"^r*''""'  famous  editions  of  the  classic 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  seventeenth  authors,  printed  at  ZweibrUcken  (EV. 
centunr,  with  Izaak  Walton,  since  which  Deum  Ponts,  It.  Bipontium),  in  the 
time  individual  biographies  have  multi-  Rhenish  Palatinate.  The  collection  forms 
plied  enormously.  Dictionaries  of  biog-  50  vols.,  begun  in  1779.  It  was  finished 
raphy    have    proved    extremely     useful,  at  Strasburg. 

Bayle's  Dictionnarie  Historique  et  Grit-  'Rinnpilrafip  (bl-quad-rat'ik)  Equa- 
ique,  1696,  being  perhaps  the  first  of  this  ■OAiiuaumwo  ^^^^^  .^  algebra,  an 
class.  During  the  nineteenth  century  equation  raised  to  the  fourth  power  or 
were  published  the  Biographie  XJniver-  wnere  the  unknown  quantity  of  one  of  the 
seUe,  85  vols.,  1811-62;  Nouvelle  Bio-  terms  has  four  dimensions.  An  equation 
graphie  OSnSrale,  46  vols.,  1852-66 ;  of  this  kind  when  complete  is  of  the  form 
Chalmers's  General  Biographical  Die-  ar*-}-A»»-i-Bd^-f-C«-fD=0,  where  A,  B. 
tionary,  32  vols.,  1812-17;  Lippincott's  C,  and  D  denote  any  known  quantities 
Biographical  Dictionary;  Leslie  Stephen*s  whatever. 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography  com-  p-ji*  or  Bibbh-Jik,  a  town  of  Asiatic 
pleted  in  63  volumes,  the  first  of  which  ^^'^'  Turkey,  62  miles  N.  E.  Alepp«.  on 


'RiAffTfi.TiTiv  (bl-og^a-fi),  that  depart-  he  wrote  Essai  de 
.Diui^iapujr  „jg^^  Qf  literature  which  TraitS  de  Physiau 
treats  of  the  individual  lives  of  men  or  tli&matique;  and 
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Birbhum  Bird 

the  Euphrates,  at  the  point  where  the  He  entered  the  British  Museum  as  asds- 
great  caravan  route  from  Syria  to  Bag-  tant  keeper  of  antiquities  in  183d,  and  ol- 
dad  crosses  the  river.  Pop.  est.  over  10,-  timately  became  keej^er  of  the  Egyptian 
000.  and  Assyrian  antiquities.  He  was  spe- 
HirhliiiTn  or  Beebbhooic  (bSrltliOm),  cially  famed  for  his  capacity  and  skill  in 
MLLuiLiLULy  ^  district  of  British  India,  Egyptology,  and  was  associated  with 
in  the  Bardw&n  division  of  Bengal ;  area.  Baron  Bunsen  in  his  work  on  Egypt,  con- 
1756  sq.  miles.  Chief  manufactures,  silk  tributing  the  philolo|ical  portions  relat- 
and  lacquered  wares.  Pop.  902^280.  ing  to  hieroglyphics.  His  principal  works, 
Birnli  (^ettt^a),  a  genus  of  trees,  order  besides  numerous  contributions  to  the 
A9XXSJ1L  ^ciulaoecB,  which  comprises  transactions  of  learned  societies,  to  en- 
only  the  birches  and  alders,  which  inhabit  cyclopaedias,  etc,  include  Gallery  of  Af^ 
Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  North  Amer-  tlquitieat  18i42{  Iniroduotion  to  the  Study 
ica.  The  common  birch  is  indigenous  of  Hieroglyphwi.  1857 ;  Egypt  from  tM 
throughout  the  iiorth.  and  on  high  situa-  Harliett  Ttme»,  1875,  and  others, 
tions  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  ex-  Bircll  '^^ouab,  an  industrious  histo- 
tremely  hardy,  and  no  other  species  of  ^"'^**^  rian  and  biographer,  bom  in 
trees  approach  so  near  to  the  north  pole.  London  in  1705 ;  killed  bv  a  fall  from  his 
It  is  the  only  tree  found  in  Greenland,  horse  in  1766.  He  took  orders  in  the 
The  white,  gray  or  poplar  birch,  B.  oi&o,  church  in  1730,  and  obtained  in  1782  a 
is  the  principal  European  species.  The  living  in  Essex.  In  1734  he  engaged  with 
wood  of  this  tree,  which  is  hght  in  color  others  in  writing  the  General  SUtorioal 
and  firm  and  tough  in  texture,  is  used  and  Critical  Dictionary,  founded  on  that 
for  chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  and  the  of  Bayle,  and  completed,  in  ten  Tola.  foL, 
woodwork  of  furniture  generally,  also  for  in  1741.  He  subsequently  obtained  Tari- 
fish-casks  and  hoops,  and  for  smoking  ous  preferments  in  the  church, 
hams  and  herrings,  as  well  as  for  many  PirAli  Thomas,  American  painter, 
small  articles.  In  Russia  the  oil  ex-  •»'"*'**>  bom  i^  London,  England  1779; 
tracted  from  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1851.  He  con- 
of  Russian  leather,  to  which  it  imparts  fined  himself  to  portrait  painting  until 
its  well-known  scent  The  sap,  from  the  1807,  when  he  took  up  marine  painting, 
amount  of  sugar  it  contains,  affords  a  achieving  a  high  reputation  in  that  field, 
kind  of  agreeable  wine,  which  is  pro-  Several  of  his  works  represent  naval  bat- 
duced  by  the  tree  being  tapped  in  the  ties  of  the  war  of  1812,  notably  the  en- 
warm  weather  of  spring,  when  the  sap  gagement  betweeu  the  ship  United  Btatee 
runs  most  copiously.  Dried,  ground  and  and  the  Macedonian,  and  that  between  the 
mixed  with  meal,  birch  bark  is  used  in  Comtitution  and  the  Guerri^re,  Both 
Norway  for  feeding  swine;  and  in  times  these  are  i^  the  Harrison  collection  at 
of  scarcity  it  has  served  for  bread.    The  Philadelphia. 

North  American  species  are  several  and  BirfiTl-Pffiiffer  (bir^-pfl'fr),  Ghab- 
all  of  value.  The  canoe  or  paper-birch,  ********  ax^^xo*^*  lotte,  a  German 
B.  papyrifera,  is  a  large  tree  with  tough,  dramatist  and  actress,  bom  In  Stutt- 
chirable  bark,  largely  used  by  the  Indians  gart  in  1800:  died  at  Berlin  in  1868. 
in  the  manutacture  of  canoes  and  lodges.  She  married  Dr.  Birch  of  Oopenhagen  in 
The  yellow  birch.  B.  lutea,  so  named  from  1825,  and  obtained  great  success  as  a 
its  beautiful  bark  of  golden  yellow  color,  performer  and  author.  She  was  for  some 
grows  to  a  large  size  and  is  much  valued,  years  manager  of  the  Zttridi  theater. 
Its  wood  being  heavy,  strong  and  hard,  and  latterly  of  the  Hoftheater  in  Berlin. 
The  black,  sweet,  cherry-  or  mahogany-  She  wrote  several  novels  and  some 
birch,  B.  lenta,  has  a  spicy,  aromatic  seventy  plays. — ^Her  daughter.  Wilhxl- 
bark,  yielding  a  volatile  oU  identical  with  mine  yon  Hilzxbn  (bom  1836)  is  well 
oil  of  wintergreen,  and  its  heavy,  dark-  known  as  a  writer  of  povels. 
eolored  wood  is  largely  used  in  cabinet  *Rird  Edwabd,  an  English  painter,  bora 
work.  Other  species  are  the  red  or  river-  •"*****  at  Wolverhampton  in  1772;  died 
birch,  B.  niqr€t,  of  the  Southern  States,  at  Bristol  in  1819.  He  became  an  acade- 
and  B.  ocoidentale»,  found  in  the  Rocky  mician  in  1815.  He  excelled  in  historical 
Mountains  and  farther  west.  Several  and  genre  subjects.  Among  his  chief  pic- 
shrubby  species  are  distributed  through  tures  are  the  Death  of  El%,  and  Field  of 
alpine  and  arctic  reaions,  as  the  alpine  Chevy  Chate,  After  the  Battle. 
birch,  B.  nana,  the  low  or  dwarf  birch,  'UirA  Robxbt  Montgomkbt,  author, 
B.  pumila,  and  the  scmb  birch.  B.  glan^  '»'**^>  born  at  New  CJastle,  Delaware,  in 
dulosa, — ^BiBCH  Beer  is  an  artificial  non-  1803 ;  died  in  1854.  He  b^me  a  doctor 
fermented  sweet  liquid  of  a  wine-red  color,  in  Philadelphia,  wrote  for  Edwin  Forrest 
flavored  with  birch.  the  tragedv  The  Gladiator;  also  Orm 
Hirnli  Saicuel,  orientalist,  bora  in  loosa,  published  Calaver,  a  romance  of 
*•""">    London  in  1813;  died  in  1885.  Mexico  and  other  novels,  and  in  1847  be- 
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came  Joint  editor  and   publisher  of  the  'Piri^'cATfA     a     name     of     germander 

North     American     and     United     States  *>Aru  &  cyc,    gpeedwell   (Veronica  oho- 

Chsette. — His  son  Fbbdbbick  M.  Bird,  madrye.      Also   a    species    of    primrose, 

bom  1838;  died  1908,  became  professor  Primula  farinosa, 

Ur^f%t^  i^XoS'f'fflw^  Bird's-eye  LiineBtone,5,fl|^i-,«^ 

1893-d9.  Silurian    rocks    of    North    America,    ap- 

^iv^.Tj^vlf     a  short,  thick,  blunt  arrow  parently     equivalent    to     the     LJandeilo 

^   for  shooting  at  birds  from  Beds,   so  called  from  the  dark   circular 

a  crossbow.  markings  which  stud   many  portions  of 

Birdcall     ^^  instrument  for  imitating  its  mass,   which   have  been   referred  to 

.VAX  U.VCUJ.I    the  cry  of  birds  in  order  to  the  remains  of  brachiopods. 

^tewt    them    so    that    they    may    be  Bird*g.eye  Maple,   ^"J^S^d°'S?^%?| 

Bird'Catohinfi:  Spider,  *  ,^  5  ™  ®  sugar-maple  when  full  of  little  knotty 
^^%M,  v«vvuAax^  i^j^A«*^x,  applied  to  spots  somewhat  resembling  birds*  eyes, 
gigantic  spiders  of  the  genera  Mygdle  much  used  in  cabinet-work, 
and  Epeira,  more  especially  to  the  Mygdle  Sird'fi-fiVA  VifiW  ^^e  representation 
ofHOtftorio.  a  native  of  Surinam  and  else-  •"""■  »  vjrc  v  xcw,  ^^  ^^^y  scene  as  it 
where  which  preys  upon  insects  and  would  appear  if  seen  from  a  considerable 
small  birds  which  it  hunts  for  and  elevation  right  above, 
pounces  on.  It  is  about  two  inches  Bird's-foot  ^  common  name  for  sev- 
long,  very  hairy,  and  almost  black;  its  ■**""■"  xwv,  ^^^  plants,  especially 
feet  when  roread  out  occupy  a  surface  papilionaceous  plants  of  the  genus  Or- 
of  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.  nithdpus,  their  legumes  being  articulated, 
Biril-nTiATTV  ^  species  of  cherry  cylindrical,  and  bent  in  like  a  claw. 
.Duu  vuciijT)  iPrunue  padua),  a  very  llir#1'o.fAAt  Tri^foil  the  popu  lar 
ornamental  tree  in  shrubberies  from  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  name  ol  Lotus 
its  purple  bark,  its  bunches  of  white  corniculdtus,  and  one  or  two  other  creep- 
flowers,  and  its  berries,  which  are  succes-  ing  leguminous  plants  common  in  Britain, 
sively  green,  red,  and  black.  Its  fruit  is  The  ordinary  bird's-foot  trefoil  is  a  com- 
nauseous  to  the  taste,  but  is  greedily  eaten  mon  British  plant,  and  is  found  in  most 
by  birds.  The  wood  is  much  used  for  parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia,  North 
cabinet-work.  It  is  common  in  the  Africa  and  Australia,  and  is  a  useful 
native  woods  of  Sweden  and  Scotland.  pasture-plant. 

Bird-lime,   ?  vwco^b  substance  used  Bird'S-nest,   ?  ^*™®  popularly  given 

^  **x****,    £^jp  entangling  birds  so  as  ■*'****  *»  *xvov,    ^^     several     plants,     as 

to  make  them  easily  caught,  twigs  being  Neoitia  nidus-avis,  a  British  orchid  found 

for  this  purpose  smeared  with  it  at  places  in  beech  woods ;  so  called  from  the  mass 

where  birds  resort.    It  is  often  prepared  of  interlaced  fibers  which  form  its  roots, 

from  holly-bark,  being  extracted  by  boil-  Monotropa  hypopitys,  a  parasitic  erica- 

ing.  ceous  plant  growing  on  the  roots  of  trees 

Bird  of  Paradise     ^®     name     for  in  fir  woods,  the  leafless  stalks  of  which 

MAJ.U  wx  Ac»xa«xxo«^^  members     of     a  resemble  a  nest  of  sticks;  and  Asplenium 

family  of  birds  (Paradiseida)  of  splendid  nidus,   from    the   manner    in    which   the 

plumage,  allied  to  the  crows,  inhabiting  fronds  grow,  leaving  a  nest-like  hollow  in 

New   Guinea  and   the   adjacent   islands,  the  center. 

Among  the  most  striking  of  these  birds  Birds' -Tlfiflts     ^diblb,  the  nests  of  the 

are  the  great  bird  of  paradise,  Paradisea  *''^****   ncoua,   galangane     {Oolloodlia 

apoda,  the  one  most  often  found  in  col-  funciphdga)   and  other  species  of  swifts 

lection ;  the  king  paradise  bird,  Ot'ncin-  (or  swiftlets)   found  in  the  Indian  seas. 

nurus     regiust     a     highly     ornamented  They   are   particularly   abundant   in   the 

species ;  the  rifleman  or  rifle-bird,  PtUor-  larger  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago^ 

his  paradisea:   the   magnificent   bird   of  The  nest  has  the  shape  of  a  common  swal- 

paradise,   Dipkyllodes  magnifica,   charac-  low's  nest,  is  found  in  caves,  particularly 

terized   by  an   erectile   ruff;   the  superb  on  the  seashore,  and  has  the  appearance 

bird  of  paradise,  Lophorina  atra,  a  rare  of  fibrous,  imperfectly  concocted  isinglass, 

species.     The  feathers   of  the  P.  major  When  procured  before  the  egjrs  are  laid 

and    P,  minor  are  those  chiefly  worn  in  the  nests  are  of  a  waxy  whiteness  and 

plumes.     These   splendid   ornaments  are  are  then  esteemed  most  valuable;  when 

confined  to  the  male  bird.  the  bird  has  laid  her  eggs  they  are  of  sec- 

Birdfi    Q^*  n^2ti.^i^^^,  o*>^  quality ;  when  the  young  are  fledped 

J>U-as.  See  Omtthology.  ^nd  flown  the  old  nest  is  destroyed  by  the 

Bird-flfifid    "^^  ^^^  feeding  cage-birds,  nest  gatherers,  to  promote  the  construc- 

o^xxu  Dcc^uy  especially  tiie  seed  of  Pha-  tion  of  new  nests.     Thej  appear  to  be 

lifM  eanariensist  or  canary-grass.  composed    of  a    mucilaginous    substance 
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are  then  esteemed  most  valuable;  when 
the  bird  has  laid  her  eggs  they  are  of  sec- 
ond Quality ;  when  the  ;roung  are  fledged 
and  flown,  of  third  quahty.  They  appear 
to  be  composed  of  a  mucilaginous  sub- 
stance secreted  by  special  glands,  and  not, 
as  was  formerly  thought,  made  from  a 
fldutinous  marine  fucus  or  sea-weed.  The 
Chinese  consider  the  nests  as  a  great 
stimulant  and  tonic,  and  it  is  said  that 
about  8}^  millions  of  them  are  annually 
imported  into  Canton. 

Birds  of  Passage,  ^^  -^*  ^ 

season  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer,  or 
from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  climate,  di- 
vided into  summer  lArdt  of  passage  and 
tointer  birds  of  passage.  Such  birds 
alwajTB  breed  in  the  country  to  which  they 
resort  in  summer,  1.  e.,  in  the  colder  of 
their  homes.  Among  European  summer 
birds  of  passage  are  the  cuckoo,  swallow, 
etc.  In  America  the  robin  is  a  familiar 
example.    See  Migration  of  Animals, 

Birds  of  Prey,  ^i^^''^^ 

vultures,  eagles,  hawks  or  falcons,  bui- 
zards,  and  owls. 

Bird-Spider.  |^  Bird^atcMng  Bpi- 
HirATTiA    (bl'rem),    an    ancient    vessel 

jiireme   ^^  ^^  y^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

oars ;  trireme,  one  with  three  tiers ;  guadr 
rireme,  one  with  four;  quinquereme,  one 
with  five. 

Hir^Ti  G>S'ren),  or  Bi'bon,  Ernest 
Aucu    ^QHjy  yQjf    D^jjg  ^f  Courland, 

bom  in  1687 ;  died  1772 ;  was  the  son  of  a 
landed  proprietor.  He  gained  the  favor  of 
Anna,  Duchess  of  Courland  and  niece  of 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  when  she 
ascended  the  Russian  throne  (1730) 
Biren  was  loaded  by  her  with  honors,  and 
introduced  at  the  Russian  court.  He  was 
made  Duke  of  Courland  in  1737,  and  con- 
tinued a  powerful  favorite  during  her 
reign,  freely  indulging  his  hatred  against 
the  rivals  of  his  ambition.  He  caused 
11,000  persons  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
double  uiat  number  to  oe  exiled.  On  the 
death  of  Anna  he  became  regent,  but  he 
was  exiled  to  Siberia  in  1741.  On  the 
accession  of  EUzabeth  to  the  throne  she 
permitted  his  return  to  Russia,  and  in 
1763  the  duchy  pf  Courland  was  restored 
to  him. 

lllfAffQ         BiSBETTA,      BEBBT'TA       (bi- 

Airei^^a^  refa),  an  ecclesiastical  cap 
of  a  square  shape  with  stiff  sides  and  a 
tassel  at  top,  usually  black  for  priests, 
violet  for  bishops,  and  scarlet  for  car- 
dinals. 

nirlrliAnlr  (birk'bek).  Geoboe,  the 
DlTKOeCK  founder  of  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes, bom  at  Settle,  Yorkshire,  in  1776 ; 


died  at  London  in  1841.  He  studied  med- 
icine at  Edinburgh ;  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  natural  and  experimental  philos- 
ophy in  the  Andersonian  Institute  at 
Glasgow  in  1799,  where  he  successfully 
established  a  class  for  mechanics.  In 
3806  he  settled  as  a  physician  in  London, 
and  in  1822  founded  the  London 
Mechanics'  Institute,  now  known  as  the 
Birkbeck  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tution. 

Birkenfeld   fi'^^^^X'^b^fiSf: 

ing  to  Oldenburg,  surrounded  by  the 
Rhenish  districts  of  Coblentz  and  Treves ; 
area  312  sq.  m.;  pop.  43,400.  It  has  a 
market  town  of  the  same  name. 

Birkenhead  <S'5^^;*^>4«ctSSS 

on  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  opposite 
LiverpooL  It  has  commodious  docks  with 
a  lineal  quay  space  of  over  9  miles,  and 
a  complete  system  of  railway  communica- 
tion for  the  shipment  of  goods  and  direct 
coaling  of  steamers.  The  principal  indus- 
tries are  shipbuilding  and  engineering. 
Its  commerce  is  in  all  respects  a  brandi 
of  that  of  Liverpool.  The  communication 
with  Liverpool  is  by  large  steamboats  and 
by  a  railwav  tunnel  under  the  bed  of  the 
Mersey  4^^  miles  long  including  the 
approaches,  21  feet  high,  26  feet  wide, 
the  roof  being  about  30  feet  below  the  bed 
of  the  river;  cost  16,250,000.  Pop. 
(1911),  130,8^2. 

Birmingham  ^^^^'^rkl^i 

county.  Alabama,  and  the  most  important 
seat  of  the  iron  industry  in  the  South, 
is  95  miles  N.  N.  w.  of  Montgomery,  and 
in  the  center  of  an  important  coal  and 
iron-mining  region.  Iron  Mountain,  6 
miles  distant,  contains  very  rich  hematite 
deposits.  The  city  has  numerous  blast 
furnaces,  rolling  mills,  steel  works,  etc^ 
and  its  population  increased  from  3000 
in  1880  to  38,415  in  1900  and  132,685  in 
1910. 

Birmineham.   ?  ^^^  numufactur- 

.■^xxiAAx^guaiu^  j^^  ^.^y  ^^  England, 
situated  on  the  small  river  Rea  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Tame,  in  the  N.  w.  of 
Warwickshire,  with  suburbs  eztendin^ 
into  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire; 
112  m.  N.  w.  of  London,  and  97  s.  E.  of 
LiverpooL  It  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
hardware  manufacture  in  Britain,  pro- 
ducing metal  articles  of  all  kinds  from 
pins  to  steam-engines.  It  manufactures 
firearms  in  great  quantities,  swords. 
Jewelry,  buttons,  tools,  steel  pens,  locks, 
lamps,  bedsteads,  gas-fittings,  sewing- 
machines,  articles  of  papier-mach6.  rafi- 
way-carnages,  etc.    The  quantity  of  solid 
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cold    and    silyer    plate    manufactured    is  16tfa  century  as  an  outpost  against  Bash- 

iBTge.      Electroplating,    first    established  kir  invasion.    Pop.  9000. 

ui  184;,   is  one   of  the   leading  trades,  -q-      JJ^mj^A  a     famous    mound    in 

Japanning,     glass     manufacturing,     and  iJirS  H  inirUtt,  g^^^  l^^i^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Klaas-stoining  or  painting  form  important  giae  of  the  Euphrates,  6mlle8  aw.  of 

Branches   of  industry.,  as  also  does  the  Hillah.generaUy  regarded  as  the  remainii 

Sf  »t3^%fthrS;.^'^arefhe%oS  of  the'^Ucal  ?:o;X  of  BabeL 

works  founded  by  Matthew  Boulton  and  Birstal.  ?  mining  and  manoucturing 

James    Watt,    who    there    manufactured  -^  .  '  town  .  o*    ^S""UJ?«-  ^ogisntL 

their    first  steam-engines,  and  where  gas  ^^  ^^  woolen  mills.    Pop.  7117. 

was  first  used,  plating  perfected,  and  nu-  Birth    ^^  Labor,  in  physiology,  is  the 

merous  novel  applications  tried  and  ez-  ^  act  by  which  a  female  of  the 

geriments     made.      Among     the     public  class  MammaHa  brings  one  of  her  own 

uildingB  are  the  Town  Hall,  a  handsome  species  into  the  world.    When  the  foetus 

building  of  the   classic   style,   the   Free  has  remained  its  due  time  in  the  womb, 

Library   (of  which  the  central  part  was  and  is  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  a  sep- 

bumed  in  1879,  when   the  irreplaceable  arate  existence,  it  is  extruded  from  its 

Shakespeare  library,  and  the  collection  of  place  of  confinement,  in  order  to  live  the 

books,  prints,  etc.,  bearing  on  the  antiqui-  life  which  belongs  to  its  spedes,  independ- 

ties   of   Warwickshire,   were   destroyed),  ently  of  the  mother.    The  period  of  gesta- 

the  Midland  Institute  and  PubUc  Art  Gal-  tion  is  very  diflFerent  in  different  animals, 

lery,  the  Counal  House,  etc.    The  finest  but  in  each  particular  species  it  is  fixed 

ecclesiastical     building    is     the     Roman  with  much  precision.    At  the  end  of  the 

Catholic   cathedral,    designed    by    Pugin.  thirty-ninth  or  the  beginning  of  the  for- 

The  principal  educational  establishments  tieth  week  the  human  child  has  reached 

are  Queen's  CoUege,  and  the  Mason  Sa-  its  perfect  state,  and  is  capable  of  living 

^tific    CoUege,    merged    m    BirmiMham  separate  from  the  mother:  hence  foUows 

University,  189&-1900;  the  Free  Gram-  in  course  its  separation  from  her;  that 

mar   School ;   and  a  school   of  art  and  is,  the  birth.     Contractions  of  the  womb 

desip.     Birmm^ham  w  known  to  have  p-aduallv  come  on,  which  are  called,  from 

existed  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  in  872,  and  the     painful     sensations     accompanying 

%nS?.°^i?^^x.  ^    ^^    Domesday    Book  them,   lahor-pains.     The  contractions  of 

(1086)    by   the  name   of   Bermtngeham.  the  womb  take  place  in  the  same  order  as 

Another  old  name  of  the  town  is  if rom-  the  enlargement  had  previously  done,  the 

wycham,    a    form    still    preserved    very  upper  part  of  it  first  contracting,  whUe 

nearly  in  the  local  pronunciation  Brt*m^  ^^^   j^^^^^   ^j   the  womb  enlariis   and 

?**?S?o    ^mi?®^™®iV ^'^*'^^/io??\  ?3?*  K«>ws  thin,  and  the  vagina  becomes  loose 

fa  1888.    The  population  is  (1911)  1525,.  a„^  digtensible.    By  this  means  the  foetus, 

2Jt'  «  I.. 11  j«  T>««*v„i,4««  a^4.io»^  as  the  space  within  the  womb  is  gradually 

Bimam.  ?J^4^  iLf  w*A^  !f«;P^^SSS  narrowed,  descends  with  a  turning  motion 

K      ^    LJ^^^^^l^F^L^'^tuU^^  towards  the  opening,  and  some  time  after 

llAeA  Jrclek"^"''""^"^    ^^  ^^^  ^^-^d.  o^.  ^«  <ia<l .appears  and  the 


?aSrt  in?^S/i^^  w»t^  LnHMl?J^f  rt^  month.     Abortion  and  inisc»rpU«  tak« 

"Rirrpll  (bir'el),AuGU8TiNK,  an  English  the  third  month,     ^^^ti^i  is  the  term 
JSirreU  J^^thor    and^  statesman.    Born  gT®?  ^  premature  ^P^Wo'^JX'i^,*^ 
near  Liverpool  1850;  member  of  Pa.'Ua-  JJ^^^  . 'J^.?^^  ?L^^^^Z^i.  J^^S^       ^ 
ment   189fll-1906;    professor   of   law    in  'rom  the  third  to  the  seventh  month. 
University     College,     London,     189t>-99;   Birtll  Mark.  Sm  VmmM 
Chief    Secretary    for    Ireland.    1907-16.   *>"  Wi  miiiik.  Bee  AOMHlf. 
His  writings  include  Ohiter  Dicta,  Life  'RirtTirin'Ilt    any  right  or  privilege  to 
of  Charlotte  Bronte,  Re%  Judicatw,  and  *>"«'*i"5"^  which  a  person  is  entitled 
other  works.  by  birth,  such  as  an  estate  descendible  by 

IRitaIt     a    town    in    Orenburg    govern-  law  to  an  heir  or  dvil  liberty  nnder  a 
Aii^jky    ment,  Russia;   founded  in  the  free  constitution.     See  Primoffeniture, 
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TI-irflirAAf    &  name  of   TriUium   ereo-  1855  to  1878  he  occupied  the  chair  at 
jjxii/juuuii^  #i*m   and   other   American  Munich.     He  was  the  author  of  several 
plants  of  the  same  genus,  haying  roots  treatises,  and   gained  distinction  by   his 
said  to  be  astringent,  tonic,  expectorant,  researches  in  embryology, 
and  antiseptic.  Bisehweilfir     (bish'vMto),  a  town  of 

HlH-liwnrf  UrUiolochia  clemaUiU).  J>«*'iiwciicir  Germany,  Alsace-Lor- 
Axxtuwuxir  ^  European  shrub  so  raine,  12  miles  H.  of  Strasburg,  on  the 
called  from  the  supposed  services  of  its  Moder,  with  flourishing  manufactures  of 
root  when  used  medicinally  in  parturition,  doth.  A  great  hop  market  is  held  there 
Hiao/tmo  (be-sftch'&),  an  Itolian  town,  in  the  autumn.  Pop.  (1910)  8145. 
j>iBiii/Oia  j^^  ^^  Avellino,  30  m.  e.  n.  'RijirTiAfflW^rilfi.  *  ^^^  o'  Germany 
8.  of  AvcUino  in  the  Apennines.  Pop.  -o"ClluiSWcrutt,  ^  ^^  kingdom  of 
7439.  Saxony,  governmental  district  of  Bantsen. 

HifloAflniTiA  (bis-ak-kw6'n0),  a  town  There  are  a  number  of  manufacturing  in- 
AXSauq^ttlUU  ^^  SiaHy,  prov.  Palermo,  dustries.  and  in  the  neighborhood  exten- 
Pop.  9010.  sive  granite  quarries.    Scene  of  a  battle 

HiflolTiacrot*  (bis-al-n&g'&r),  a  town  of  on  May  12, 1813,  between  the  French  and 
JilBailia^r  \j^^^  ^  mJeg  n.  n.  w.  the  AUies,  after  Napoleon's  retreat  from 
of  Baroda,  has  manufacturers  of  cotton  Moscow.    Pop.  7466. 
and  a  transit  trade.    Pop.  20,000.  lliftPiiif    (bis'k^t;   Fr.   'twice-baked'). 

Hisfllnnr  (b6-sal-p(5rO\  a  town  of  In-  -o-^*^*"''  a  kind  of  hard,  dry  bread 
J>lS&ipur  ^  ji  y^  Provinces.  24  m.  which  is  not  liable  to  spoU  when  kept, 
east  of  BareU.    Pop.  10,000.  More  than  a  hundred  different  sorts  of 

Bisbee  ^  ^^  ^  Arixona,  Cochise  biscuit  are  manufactured,  and  owing  to 
ABM9u\i%9f  county.  Copper  mming  and  the  immense  demand  manual  labor  has 
smelting  are  the  main  industries.  Pop.  long  since  been  superseded  in  the  larger 
(1910)  9019.  works   by    machinery.     In   making   sea- 

BiBfi&.V  (his'kft;  Spanish  Viecaya),  a  biscuit  the  flour  is  mixed  with  water,  con- 
.uxovajr  province  of  Spain  near  its  verted  into  dough,  kneaded  with  rollers, 
northeast  comer,  one  of  the  three  Basque  cut,  stamped,  conveyed  on  a  framework 
provinces  ( the  other  two  being  Alava  and  drawn  by  chains  through  an  oven  open 
Guipuzcoa),  area  836  sq.  miles.  The  sur-  at  both  ends,  and  thence  ];>assed  to  a  dry- 
face  is  generally  mountainous;  the  most  ing  room — all  without  being  touched  by 
important  mineral  is  iron,  which  Is  ex-  hand.  In  many  fancy  biscuits  the  process 
tensively  worked;  capital  Bilbao.  Pop.  is  of  course  more  elaborate,  but  even  in 
348,684.  these  machinery  plays  an  important  part. 

Biflfifl.V  ^^^  ^'>  ^^^  P^^^  ^^  ^®  '^^'  ^^^^  hiacuit*  are  made  of  flour  mixed 
.uxoi/Ajf)  Ian  tic  which  lies  between  the  with  the  soluble  elements  of  meat, 
projecting  coasts  of  France  and  Spain,  SlBCHit  ^  pottery,  a  term  applied  to 
extending  from  Ushant  to  Cape  Finis-  -^^^^^^^^f  porcelain  and  other  earthen- 
terre,  celebrated  for  its  dangerous  navi-  ware  after  the  first  firing  and  before  glaz- 
gation.  ing.    At  this  stage  it  is  porous  and  used 

llia/»A0>1i»   (be-shel'yft),    a    seaport   of  for  wine-coolers,  etc. 
J>i»l/C^ixc    \^^^  province  of  Bari,  on  BJgo     (bCz).    a    keen    northerly    wind 
the  w.  shore  of  the  Adriatic^  containing  a  *'*-°^     prevalent   in    the   north    of   the 
12th  century  cathedral  and  ruins  of  an  Mediterranean. 

old  Norman  castle.  The  neighborhood  BiglioriTi  (bi-sh&-r6n')»  a  race  inhab- 
produces  good  wine  and  excellent  cur-  -»'*''**"'****  jting  Nubia,  between  the 
rants.    Pop.  30,885.  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  somewhat  resem- 


in  1870.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  worship.  Linguistically  and  georraphic- 
chemistry  at  Bonn  in  1822.  He  published  ally  they  form  a  connecting  link  between 
in  London,  1841,  Reteerohet  on  the  It^  the  Hamitic  populations  and  the  Egyp- 
temal  Heat  of  the  Globe  (in  English)  ;  tians. 

but  his  chief  work  is  the  Jb€hrhu6^  der  BlsIinil'Dlir  0)ish-nuHp5r')»  a  town  of 
ehemischen  und  physikaUaohen  Oeoloyie,  *'*o**^**l'*'*  Ihdia,  BankurU  district 
1847--&I.  of  Bengal,  with  manufactures  of  cottons 

Hia/kliA-fF  (MsVof),  Theodob  Lxtdwig  and  fine  silk  cloth  and  a  brisk  trade.  Pop. 
iSlSCnon    "^^^j^jli,     German     anato-  about  18,000. 

mist  and  physiologist,  bom  in  Hanover  in  lliqlioTi  ^^  highest  of  the  three  orders 
1807;  died  at  Munich  in  1882.  He  be-  -"Aaiiuii,  in  the  Christian  ministry- 
came  professor  of  comparative  and  patho-  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons — in  such 
logical  anatomy  at  Heidelberg  in  1836 :  of  churches  as  recognise  three  grades.  The 
anatomy  at  Giessen  in  1844 ;  and  from  name  is  derived  horn  the  Greek  eptflbopos. 
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meanuig:  literally  an  oveneer,  through 
the  A.  Baxon  hiicop,  Uioeoo.  Orifinafly 
in  the  Christian  church,  the  name  was 
uaed  interchangeably  with  presbyter  or 
elder  for  the  overseer  or  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation; but  at  a  comparatiyel^  early 
Eeriod  a  position  of  special  authority  was 
eld  by  the  pastors  of  the  Christian  com- 
munities belonging  to  certain  places,  and 
the  name  of  bishop  became  limited  to  these 
by  way  of  distinction.  There  is  mudi  that 
is  doubtful  or  disputed  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  episcopal  office.  Roman 
Catholics  and  many  others  hold  that  it  is 
of  divine  ordination  and  existed  already 
in  apostolic  times;  and  they  maintain 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine  or  the  trans- 
mission of  the  ministerial  authority  in  un- 
interrupted succession  from  Christ  to  the 
apostles,  and  through  these  from  one 
bishop  to  another.  Presbyterians  deny 
that  the  office  was  of  divine  or  apostolic 
ori|^,  and  hold  that  it  was  an  upgrowth 
of  subsequent  times  easily  accounted  for, 
certain  of  the  presbyters  or  pastors  ac- 
quiring precedence  as  bishops  over  others, 
just  as  the  bishops  of  the  chief  cities 
(Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Con- 
stantinople, Rome)  obtaiaed  precedence 
among  the  bishops  and  received  the  title 
of  metropolitan  bishops ;  while  the  bishop 
of  Rome  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  head 
of  the  church  and  the  true  successor  of 
Peter.  According  to  Cyprian,  bishops 
were  in  the  earliest  times  chosen  by  the 
people,  subject  to  a  veto  by  the  bishops  of 
the  province.  In  the  year  325  the  first 
Nicene  Council  recommended  appointment 
by  the  provincial  bishops  subject  to  con- 
firmation of  their  choice  by  the  metropoli- 
tan. In  the  11th  centurv  the  right  of 
election  passed  to  the  cathedral  chapter, 
and  the  pope  gradually  en^^ssed  the  sole 
right  of  confirmation,  until  finally  Clem- 
ent y  and  his  successors  claimed  the  right 
absolutely.  At  present  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  bishop  is  usually  se- 
lected by  the  pope  from  a  number  of 
priests  whose  names  have  •been  submitted 
by  the  chapter  connected  with  the  cathe- 
dral church.  When  the  monarch  is  Ro- 
man Catholic  a  bishopric  may  be  in  the 
royal  gift,  subject  to  papal  approval.  The 
bishop  comes  next  in  rank  to  the  cardinal. 
His  special  insignia  are  the  mitre  and 
crosier  or  pastoral  staff,  a  jeweled  ring, 
the  pectoral  cross,  etc.  He  guards  the 
puri^  of  doctrine  In  his  diocese,  ordains 
and  appoints  tiie  clergy,  consecrates 
churches,  and  is  the  court  of  appeal  for 
the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy.  The  bish- 
ops of  the  Greek  Church  have  similar 
functions,  but  on  the  whole  less  authority. 
They  are  always  selected  from  the  mo- 
nastic orders.  .  „  ,  ,  . ,  ,^ 
In  the  Church  of  Ihigland  bishops  are 


nominated  by  the  sovereignt  who,  upon 
request  of  the  dean  and  chapter  for  leave 
to  elect  a  bishop,  sends  a  o(mii4  d*4Ure,  or 
license  to  elect,  with  a  letter  missive,  nom- 
inating the  person  whom  he  would  have 
chosen.  The  election,  by  the  chapter, 
must  be  made  within  twelve  days,  qpr  the 
sovereign  has  a  right  to  appoint  whom 
he  pleases.  Bishops  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  are 
chosen  by  the  general  convention  of  cler- 
ical and  lay  deputies  of  the  diocese  over 
which  they  are  to  preside.  In  all,  the 
bishops  of  England  now  number  thirty- 
five,  with  thir^-seven  suffragan  and  as- 
sistant bishops.  In  the  dLsestablished 
church  of  Ireland  there  are  eleven  bishops^ 
and  seven  in  the  Scottish  Bpiscopal 
Church.  There  are  also  about  eighty-one 
British  colonial  and  eleven  missionary 
bishops  belonging  to  the  Anglican  Church. 
Of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  there  are 
about  800.  In  the  United  SUtes  the 
Protestant  Bpiscopal  Church  has  over  one 
hundred  bishops,  the  R.  Catholic  Church 
eighty-eight  in  the  states  there  are  also 
the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Bpiscopal 
Church,  altogether  sixty-<»ne  in  number. 

The  United  Brethren  in  Christ  main- 
tain the  episcopal  form  of  government, 
electing  bishops  whose  duties  correspond 
to  those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Eight  bishops  are  elected  quad- 
rennially by  the  General  Conference. 

The  United  Evangelical  Church,  in  a 
General  Conference  of  clerical  and  lay 
delegates  elects  two  bishops  with  duties 
the  same  as  the  above. 

In  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  a 
bishop  is  a  chief  presbyter  among  his 
e9ualfi  by  virtue  of  his  election  only ;  the 
bishopric  being  an  executive  office  and 
not  an  order.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  six  Reformed  Episcopal  bishops. 

Among  the  Lutherans  and  the  Mora- 
vians the  office  of  bishop  has  survived. 

Bishopi  in  partihus  infideUum  (in  parts 
occupied  by  the  infidels),  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  are  bishops  consecrated 
under  the  fiction  that  they  are  bishops  in 
succession  to  those  who  were  the  actual 
bishops  in  places  where  Christianity  has 
become  extinct.  Suffrctgan  bishops  are 
bishops  consecrated  to  assist  other  bishops 
in  overtaking  the  duties  of  their  dioceses. 
They  differ  from  coadjutor  hUhoos,  like- 
wise appointed  to  assist  other  bisnopsj  in 
having  no  power  to  exercise  jurisdiction. 
llialinn  Isabella,  traveler  and  writer, 
Aisuup,  ^^^  jj^  Yorkshire,  England,  in 
1832.  She  traveled  for  many  years  in 
America  and  Asia  and  in  1892  was  elected 
the  first  woman  fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society.  She  lectured  widely 
and  engaged  in  philanthropic  work,  build- 
ing five  hospitals  and  an  orphanage  in  the 
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East.  She  wrote  Unbeaten  Tracks  in 
Japan,  Korea  and  Her  Neighbors.  Among 
the  Tibetans,  The  Yangtae  VaUey  and 
Beyond,  etc.  She  died  in  1904. 
Bishon  ^^  Uenbt  Rowlet,  musical 
">  composer,  born  in  London  in 
1786,  and  trained  under  Bianchi,  com- 
poser to  the  London  Opera  House.  In 
1809,  his  first  opera,  the  Circassian's 
Bride,  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane. 
His  name  lives  in  connection  with  many 
glees,  songs  and  smaller  compositions,  but 
probably  most  in  his  setting  to  music  of 
Home,  Sweet  Home.  From  1810  to  1824 
he  acted  as  musical  composer  and  director 
to  Covent  Garden  Theater.  Shortly  after 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  he  was 
knighted.  He  was  elected  Reid  professor 
of  music  in  Edinburgh  University  in  1841, 
and  in  1848  professor  of  music  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.    He  died  in  1855. 

Bishop-Auckland,  fa„^,^co'n n°t'; 

Durham ;  with  cotton  factories  and  engi- 
neering works ;  and  important  coal  mines 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  palace  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  is  here.    Pop.  13,839. 

Bishop-Stortford,  fa„r"co'«n°t*; 

Hertford,  on  the  river  Stort ;  trade  chiefly 
in  grain  and  malt    Pop.  8723. 

Bishop-weed  <f  rtTmbefSttS 

plant  of  Europe,  with  thrice-ternate  leaves 
and  creeping  roots  or  underground  stems, 
a  great  pest  in  gardens  from  its  vigorous 
growth  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of 
it;  called  also  Oouttoort,  Herb  Oerard, 
etc.  Also  a  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
AmnU,  and  in  the  United  States  to  an 
umbelliferous  plant,  Ptilimnium  capilla- 
oeum. 

Hifllroro  or  Biskra  (bis'ka-r&  or  bis' 
JJiBlLain,  krA),  a  town  of  Algeria,  the 
chief  military  post  of  the  Sahara,  with  an 
important  caravanserai.  The  oasis  of 
Biskra  contains  about  180,000  date  palms, 
with  groves  of  olives,  etc.  Pop.  of  oasis, 
10,413. 

"Rifllrnnfi^  village  in  Silesia,  Prussia, 
UlS&upilZ^  with  large  iron  works. 
Pop.  (1910)  15.252.  ,     ^ 

HisIav  ^  village  in  Surrev,  England. 
AAoicj)  the  present  place  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
formerly  held  at  Wimbledon.  Pop.  5210. 
"RiftTnArok  (biz'mark),  a  city,  capital 
J)lSmarc&    )^^  ^^^.^^  Dakota,  on  the 

Missouri  River.  The  city  has  several  fed- 
eral institutions  and  the  state  capitol  and 
penitentiary,  a  government  Indian  school, 
Fort  Lincoln,  etc.  It  is  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  railway.  Pop. 
6800. 

Hiainar/ilr  HERBERT  FttBST  VON,  a 
JUSiuari/iL)  German  statesman,  son  of 
Prince  Otto  von  Bismarck,   born   1849. 


Prom  1886  to  1890  he  was  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  an  oflice  he  re- 
sigiiod  at  the  time  his  father  quit  the  post 
ot  chancellor.    Died  1904. 

Bismarck  Archipelago,  p^^^ 

the  Germans  to  New  Britain,  New  Ire- 
land, and  other  islands  adjoining  their 
portions  of  New  Guinea.  The  archipelago 
was  taken  by  Australian  forces  in  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  during  the  European  war. 

Bismarck  Mountains,  &  Tr'^Sa'S 

New  Guinea,  reaching  a  height  of 
15,000  ft 

Bismarck-Schonhausen  y^^'™^* 

hou-z6n).  Otto  Eduabd  Leopold,  Prince 
von;  born  of  a  noble  family  of  the 
'Mark*  (Brandenburg),  at  SchOnhausen, 
April  1,  1815 ;  studied  at  Gottingen,  Ber- 
lin, and  Greifswald ;  entered  the  army  and 
became  lieutenant  in  the  Landwehr. 
After  a  brief  interval  devoted  to  his 
estates  and  to  the  office  of  inspector  of 
dikes,  he  became  in  1846  a  member  of  the 
provincial  diet  of  Saxony,  and  in  1847  of 


Prince  Bismarck. 

the  Prussian  diet     In  1851  he  was  ap- 

Sointed  representative  of  Prussia  in  the 
let  of  the  German  Federation  at  Frank- 
fort, where  with  brief  interruptions  he 
remained  till  1859,  exhibiting  the  highest 
ability  in  his  efforts  to  checkmate  Aus- 
tria and  place  Prussia  at  the  head  of  the 
German  states.  From  1859-62  he  was 
ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the 
latter  year,  after  an  embassy  to  Paris  of 
tye  months'  duration,  was  appointed  first 
minister  of  the  Prussian  crown.  The 
Lower  House  persistently  refusing  to  pass 
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the  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  luster.  It  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture 
Bismarck  at  once  dissolved  it  (Oct.,  of  glass  and  for  making  paste  Jewelry 
1862),  closing  it  for  four  successive  ses^  (strass).  One  form  of  bismuth,  the  sub- 
sions  until  the  work  of  reorganization  was  nitrate  or  basic  nitrate,  called  pearl  white, 
complete.  When  popular  feeling  had  pearl  powder,  etc.,  is  used  in  tne  prepara- 
reacjied  its  most  strained  point  the  tion  of  cosmetics.  In  therapeutics  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  acted  as  a  subnitrate  and  subcarbonate  are  employed 
diversion,  and  Bismarck — by  the  skillful  in  various  forms  of  gastro-lntestinal  dis- 
manner  in  which  he  added  the  duchies  to  turbance.  The  main  source  of  sunply  of 
Prussian  territory,  dieckmated  Austria,  bismuth  has  been  Schneeberj^r  in  daxony, 
and  excluded  her  from  the  new  German  where  it  occurs  in  combination  with  ores 
confederation,  in  which  Prussia  held  the  of  cobalt,  arsenic,  and  silver.  It  is  also 
first  place — became  the  most  popular  man  found  in  the  Erzgebirge,  between  Saxony 
in  Germany.  As  chancellor  and  president  and  Bohemia,  in  France,  in  South  Amer- 
of  the  Federal  Council  he  secured  the  ica  and  in  New  South  Wales, 
neutralization  of  Luxemburg  in  place  of  Sigon  (^1'^^^  o'  biz'on)|  the  name  ap- 
its  cession  by   Holland  to  France ;  and  ^**    plied  to  two  species  of  ox.   One 

though  in  ISGS  he  withdrew  for  a  few  of  these,  the  European  bison  or  aurochs 
monUis  into  private  life,  he  resumed  office  {Bos  bison  or  Bison  europiBUs),  is  now 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  A  struggle  nearly  extinct,  being  found  only  in  the 
between  Germany  and  France  appearing  forests  of  Lithuania  and  the  Caucasus, 
to  be  sooner  or  later  inevitable,  Bismarck,  The  other,  or  American  bison,  improp- 
having  made  full  preparations,  brought  erly  termed  buffalo  (Bison  americanus), 
matters  to  a  head  on  the  question  of  the  found  only  in  the  region  lying  north,  and 
HohenxoUern  candidature  for  the  Spanish  south  between  the  Great  Slave  Lake  and 
throne.  Having  carried  the  war  to  a  sue-  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  in  parts  of 
cessful  issue,  he  became  chancellor  and  Kansas  and  Texas.  It  has  become  ex- 
prince  of  the  new  German  empire.  Sub-  tinct  in  the  wild  state,  though  formerly 
sequently,  in  1872,  he  alienated  the  Ro-  to  be  met  with  in  immense  nerds.  The 
man  Catholic  party  by  promoting  adverse  two  species  closely  resemble  each  other, 
legal  measures  and  expelling  the  Jesuits,  the  American  bison,  however,  being,  for 
He  then  resigned  his  presidency  for  a  the  most  part,  smaller,  and  with  shorter 
year,  though  still  continuing  to  advise  and  weaker  hindquarters.  The  bison  is 
the  emperor.  Towards  the  close  of  1873  remarkable  for  the  great  hump  or  projec- 
he  returned  to  power,  retaining  his  posi-  tion  over  its  shoulders,  at  which  pomt  the 
tion  nntU  in  March,  1800,  he  disagreed  adult  male  is  almost  six  feet  in  height; 
with  Emperor  William  II,  and  tendered  and  for  the  long,  shaggy,  rust-colored  hair 
his  resignatiou.  On  his  retirement  the  over  the  head,  neck,  and  forepart  of  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Lauenburg  was  conferred  body.  The  American  bison  used  to  be 
on  him.  In  1878  he  presided  at  the  Berlin  much  hunted  for  sport  as  well  as  for  its 
Congress.    Died  July  30,  1898.  flesh  and  skin,  and  to  overhunting  its  de- 

BifiTnntll  (bis'muth),  a  metal  of  a  struction  is  due.  There  remain  only  a 
A#xou&u.uu  Biiyeiy  white  color,  with  a  few  small  herds  in  captivity.  The  flesh  of 
faint  red  tinge.  Chemical  symbol  Bi;  the  bison  is  rather  coarser  grained  than 
atomic  weight  208.5.  It  is  found  native,  that  of  the  American  ox,  but  it  was  con- 
and  exists  also  in  combination  with  other  sidered  by  hunters  and  travelers  as  su- 
elements.  When  melted  in  the  process  of  perior  in  tenderness  and  flavor.  It  is  esti- 
productiou,  it  solidifies  with  a  crystalline  mated  that  the  annual  rate  of  destruction 
texture ;  crystallizing  when  pure  more  of  this  noble  and  valuable  animal,  between 
readily  than  any  other  metal.  It  shows  1870  and  1872,  was  2,500.000  head, 
the  singular  anomaly,  that  when  subjected  Bi  still  fl.Tn  (bis'pam),  L>avid  Sguix,  an 
to  great  pressure  its  density  becomes  less.  -"■^op'»*«"*"  American  singer  (1857-  ). 
It  repels  a  magnet  more  than  any  other  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  edu- 
metaL  It  unites  readily  with  other  metals  cated  at  Haverford  College.  He  studied 
to  form  alloys,  one  known  as  fusible  In  Florence  and  began,  his  operatic  career 
metal,  consisting  of  bismuth,  lead  and  tin,  in  1891  at  the  Royal  English  Opera  in 
having  the  remarkable  property  of  melting  London.  He  sang  the  principal  baritone 
in  boiling  water,  its  meltmg  point  being  roles  in  the  German,  Italian  and  English 
200.75"  P.,  or  12®  below  the  boiling  point  operas  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Gar- 
of  water.  The  specific  gravity  of  bis-  den,  London,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
muth  is  9.83;  it  melts  at  507**  F.  Bis-  House,  New  York  City.  He  achieved 
muth  enters  into  several  compounds  used  celebrity  as  a  concert  singer  and  added 
in  the  arts,  one  of  the  most  important  be-  dramatic  readings  to  his  programs,  and 
ing  the  trioxide,  BisOs.  It  is  employed  was  the  first  of  the  great  singers  to 
in  porcelain  manufacturing  for  the  pur-  employ  English  translations  in  his  recitals 
pose  of  giving  a  peculiar  colorless,  irised  of  German  songs. 
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1^111011^  (bisk),    a    kind    of    unglazed  'RifTivnin    (bi-tbin'ia),   an  ancient 

Jlisque   ^^^  porcelain  ua^  for  statu-  -^Atnyiua    territory  in   tlie   N.   w.   of 

ettes  and  ornaments.  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea 

Bissa^OS  (b^-8&'ff08),agKoup  of  about  of  Marmora,  at  one  time  an  independent 

o        thirty   islands  near   the   w.  kingdom,  later  a  Roman  province.     The 

coast  of  Africa,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  cities  of  Chalcedon,  Heradea,  Nicomedia, 

Geba,  between  lat  10**  and  12**  N.    The  Nicsa,  and  Prusa  were  in  Bithynia. 

largest,   Orango,    is   about  25   miles    in  nitlia     a^  d^^k. 

length,  and  most  of  them  are  inhabited  •^^^"S*    »«e  BeiU$, 

by  a  rude  negro  race,  with  whom  some  Sitonto  (^ton'ti)),  a  town  of  Italy, 

trade  is  carried  on.    Most  of  the  islands  *'*«'V"«v  province    of    Bari,    the    seat 

are  under  native  chiefs  nominally  vassals  ^>f  a  bishop,  with  a  handsome  cathedraL 

of   PortugaL     At   Bolama,   or   Bulama,  The    environs    produce    excellent    wine, 

once  a  British  settlement     There  is  a  Pop.  80,617. 

Portuguese  town,  a  thriving  and  pleasant  BltSfih    (1>^<^^)>   ^  toym  in   the   north 

place,    the   seat   of   government   for   the  •"^•'^^•"    of  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  a  pass 

Portuguese  possessions  in  this  quarter.  of  the  Vosges,   having  a  strong  citadel 

Bissell   (^is'sel),    Geobgb   Edwin,   an  on  a  hill.    Pop.  (1905)  4000. 

American  sculptor,  born  in  BlfffLonTnomTiA.  (bit-a-k<^mor'ft),  a 
C3onnecticut  in  1839.  Served  (n  the  Civil  •»"«'aCOmorpiia  remarkable  Ameri- 
war,  and  studied  in  Paris.  Examples  of  can  genus  of  dipterous  insects,  family 
his  work  are  a  soldiers'  and  sailors'  VipuUda.  with  short  winss,  banded  lea 
monument,  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  swollen  feet.  The  larvae  are  sub- 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  a  statue  of  aquatic.  The  respiratory  tube  of  the 
President  Arthur  in  Madison  Square,  pupa  projects  from  the  opposite  end  of 
New  York.  the  body. 

Bissen  Wilhelm,  a  Danish  sculptor,  BittaCUS  ^^**^I*"^^").'  *  J^^  ?1  2^ 
JIlBSen,  .  j^^  in  1798;  died  in  1868.  J^t  tT  S''^*^^"*  *^5«^^  <>' ^^^l,?**" 
He  studied  at  Rome  under  Thorwaldsen,  tnbution  and  predatory  habits,  resemblinj 
who  in  his  will  appointed  Bissen  to  com-  ?*«  crane-fly.  They  make  use  of  the  hind 
plete  his  unfinished  works  and  take  charge  }««■  ^^^  seking  their  prey.  Their  larv» 
of  his  museum.  Bissen's  own  works  in-  ?^«  °ear  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
dude  a  classic  frieze  of  several  hundred  t^,?^  ^®S?.  ^^^^JJSJ***®"*' « 
feet  for  the  palace-hall  at  Copenhagen,  Blttei,  ?^^.  Thtodorb  Fbancib.  an 
an  Atalanta  hunting,  Cupid  sharpening  „,  \  American  sculptor,  born  in 
his  arrows,  etc.  •'  *'  **  •  Vienna  in  1807.  His  work  is  chiefly 
'D^aaA'v^-ilA  «  ^  monumental,  being  exhibited  in  such 
J)lSSeXIUe.  See  Leap-year,  works  as  BlemenU  Controlled  and  Un- 
•Ri«+ftr+  (Polyffdnum  historta),  a  oontroUed,  for  the  Chicago  Exposition, 
J>lBi;on«  perennial  plant  of  the  buck-  and  the  large  relief  Trtutnph  of  CiviUMO- 
wheat  family  (Polygonacea),  found  in  <tow,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  passen- 
Britain,  and  from  its  astringent  proper  rer  station  at  Philadelphia, 
ties  (it  contains  much  tannin)  sometimes  Bltterfeld  (lifter-felt),  town  in 
used  medicinally.  It  is  also  called  ad-  „  ,V  _;:  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the 
der's-wort  and  snakeweed.  An  allied  Mulde,  with  manufactures  of  doth,  pot- 
dwarf  species  of  alpine  and  arctic  re-  tery,  etc.  Pop.  11,839. 
gions  is  P.  viviparum,  alpine  bistort  Bltter-kllLff  ^^^  SoulamSa  amUra,  a 
■Rift+TifT  a  town  of  Austria-Hungary,  ^  ,.  ^*  tree  of  the  quassia 
A19 111  11/^9  in  Transylvania;  in  medi-  oroer,  peculiar  to  the  Moluccas  and  Fiji 
«val  times  a  place  of  large  commerce.  Islands,  the  root  and  bark  of  which. 
Pop.  12,081.  bruised  and  macerated,  are  used  in  the 
Bitftllliol  (be-t&n-hOl'),  a  tree,  Calo-  Kast  as  an  emetic  and  tonic. 
JUXannOi  p^^^y^^  inop*yWt*m,  widely  Bitter  LokeS,  «5^U*Hf*  on  the  line 
distributed  in  tropical  regions,  yielding  «*«^vo,  ^^  ^^^  g^^  ^^^^ 
an  aromatic  resin,  and  from  its  seeds  a  HifiprliTic^  &  cyprinoid  fish,  Rhodeua 
bitter  oil.  Also  called  St  Mary's  wood.  'OXV^XiLMJM^^  amarus,  resembling  the 
■Rifhoor  BrmtJH  (bit-h<5r')  or  Bit-  br«*^™\  inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of 
Ultuuury  TOOK,  a  town  of  India,  n.  w.  Central  Europe. 

Provinces,  12  miles  N.  w.  of  Cawnpore,  Slttem  ^^^   name   of   several    gralla- 

on  the  Ganges,  long  the  abode  of  a  line  of  ^^^^^^**-9  torial   birds,    family    Ardeidm 

Mahratta  chiefs,  the  last  of  whom  died  or  herons,  genus  Botawrue,   The  common 

without  issue  in  1861.     His  adopted  son,  bittern  is  about  28  inches  in,  length,  about 

Nana  Sahib,  who  claimed  the  succession,  44  in  extent  of  wing;  general  color,  dull 

was  the   instigator  of   the   massacre   at  vellowish  brown,  with  spots  and  bars  of 

Cawnpore.    Pop.  (1901)  7173,  black  or  dark  brown;  feathers  on  the 
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BivouM 


breast  lone  and  loose;  tafl  short:  bill 
about  4  inches  lon^.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  carious  booming  or  bellowing  cry. 
The  eggs  (greenish  brown)  are  four  or 
five  in  number.  The  American  bittern 
(B.  lentigin68U9)  has  some  resemblance  to 
the  common  European  bittern,  but  is 
smaller. 

'Riff^rn  the  syrupj  residue  from 
Aliwru^  eyaporated  sea-water  after 
the  common  salt  has  been  taken  out  of  it. 
It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Epsom 
salt  (sulphate  of  magnesia).  It  was  in 
this  liquor  that  Balard  is  said  to  haye 
discoTered  bromine  in  1826. 
Tliff AT.TiTif  &  tree  of  North  Americtt 
JflXier-nUXy  of  the  walnut  order,  the 
Hioaria  minima,  or  swamp-hickory,  which 
produces  small  and  somewhat  egg-shaped 
thin-shelled  nuts ;  the  kernel  is  bitter  and 
uneatable. 

Bitter  Boot  Eange,  U*"r*ttS 

boundary  line  between  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana. It  belongs  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
system,  and  has  an  altitude  ranging  be- 
tween 9000  and  10,000  feet 
Hiff^Tft  the  name  giyen  to  aromatized 
MWCn,  beyerages  (generaUy  alco- 
holic) containing  some  oitter  yegetable 
substance.  Genoan,  bitter  orange  rind, 
angostura,  rhubarb,  cascarilla,  quassia, 
cinchona,  are  all  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  yarious  kinds  of  bitters. 
Garraway,  cinnamon,  juniper,  cloyes  and 
other  aromatics  often  are  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  bitter  principle  with 
alcohol  and  sugar.  Some  bitters  are  pre- 
pared by  maceration  and  filtration,  oth- 
ers by  distillation.  Their  alcoholic 
strength  yaries,  but  is  generally  about 
40  per  cent  of  alcohol 
Hitt^rflmr^^t     the   woody  nightshade, 

(see  "NighUhade). 

Bittenretch,  Lr^oT^^Sin^". 

plants:  (a)  Yioia  erviUa,  a  lentil  culti- 
yated  for  fodder;  and  (h)  all  the  species 
of  Ordhu9,  e.ff,  the  common  bitteryetch  of 
Britain,  and  O.  tuher6»u9,  a  perennial 
herbaceous  plant  with  racemes  of  purple 
flowers  and  sweet,  edible  tubers. 

Bitterwood,  Xi^^a  "Ll'"^ 

cies  of  Xylopia,  oraer  Anonacea,  all  noted 
for  the  extreme  bitterness  of  the  wood. 
The  name  is  also  giyen  to  other  bitter 
trees,  as  the  bitter-ash. 
Bitumen  (hi-tH'men),  a  substance  of 
.«#j.vtuu«^u  ^  resinous  nature,  composed 
principally  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  and 
appearing  in  a  yariety  of  forms  which 
puss  into  each  other  and  are  known  by 
different  names,  from  naphtha,  the  most 
Quid,  to  petroleum^  a  liquid  mass,  which 


is  less  so,  thence  to  maltha  or  mineral 
tar,  which  is  more  or  less  coheslye,  and 
finally  to  aephaltum  and  eUutio  hitumen 
(or  Mterite).  which  are  solid.  It  bums 
like  pitch,  with  much  smoke  and  flame. 
It  consists  of  84  to  88  of  carbon  and  12 
to  16  of  hydrogen,  which  is  essentially 
the  composition  of  naphtha  and  pe- 
troleum. The  other  forms  contain  also  a 
certain  amount  of  oxygen,  which  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  asphalt,  some  speci- 
mens of  which  showing  as  much  as  10 
per  cent  The  degree  of  solidity  in  fact 
seems  to  be  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  oxygen  present  It  is  a  yery  widely 
spread  mineral,  and  is  now  largely  em- 
ployed in  yarious  ways.  As  the  binding 
substance  in  mastics  and  cements  it  is 
used  for  making  roofs,  arches,  walls, 
cellar-floors,  etc,  water-tight,  for  street 
and  other  payements.  and  in  some  of  its 
forms  for  fuel  and  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses. 

Bituminous  CW-tH'ml-nus)  sham  «r 
A«j.vtuiuuvi4a  gcHisT,  au  argillaceous 
shale  impregnated  with  bitumen  and  yery 
common  in  the  coal-measures.  It  was 
larg^  worked  for  the  production  of 
paraffin,  etc. 

BitTirige8g^"^S:>'i;«Stt^ 

Liyy,  were  the  most  powerful  in  Gaul  in 
the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  They 
diyided  into  two  branches,  the  Bituriges 
CuM  and  Blturkes  Viyisd.  The  Bituri- 
ses  Cubi  (the  Bituriges  of  Caesar)  in- 
habited the  modem  diocese  of  Bourges. 
including  the  departments  of  Cher  and 
Indre,  and  partly  that  of  Allier.  Their 
chief  towns  were  Ayaricum  (Bourges), 
Argentomagus  (Argenton-sur  Creuse), 
Neriomacus  (N^ris-les-Bains)  and  Neyio- 
dunum  (probably  ViUate).  They  were 
conquered  by  Cesar,  and  under  Augustus 
they  were  incorporated  in  Aquintania. 

HifyiTifl  (birse-us),  Albkvt,  a  popular 
JJ1XZ1U8    ^^^g  ^^^^^^  ^^^^j.  1^^^^ 

by  his  pseudonym  of  Jeremias  Gotthelf, 
bom  in  1797;  died  in  1854.  His  chief 
works  were  his  8orrow$  and  Joyn  of  a 
Sehoolmatter,  1838-1839,  Qrandmother 
ITofy,  1848;  VU  the  Farm-servant,  1841, 
and  Uli  the  Parmer,  1860;  Stories  and 
Pioturee  of  Popular  Life  in  Switzerland, 
1861. 

Piimlirpfl  (bl'yalyz),  molluscous  anl« 
JSlYBlYeS    ^^^ig  jj^^^  ^  j^j^ii  consist. 

ing  of  two  halyes  or  yalyes  that  open  by 
an  elastic  hinge  and  are  closed  by  mus- 
cles ;  as  the  ojrster,  mussel,  etc. 
BivonaO  ^^y^;^^^'  the  encampment 
A^xvvuov  ^£  goldiers  in  the  open  air 
without  tents,  each  remaining  dressed  and 
with  his  weapons  at  hand.  It  was  the 
regular  practice  of  the  French  reyolu- 
tionar/    armies,    but   is    only   desirable 
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Biwa  Lake  Black  Art 

where  great  celerity  of  movement  is  re-  Married  Couple;  Mary  Stuart  in  Scot- 

quired.  land;  A  Bankruptcy,  etc.    He  also  wrote 

Biwil.  Lake  (b6'wft)»  the  largest  lake  poems  and  songs.    Ue  died  in  1010. 

•"  !;   ,     ,    ,    Ml  Japan,  in  tiie  province  rn^f,}^    Hugh.    An  eminent  theologian, 

of  OmL     It  is  justly  celebrated  for  the  J>itW/«^,  ^om  at  Rothesay,  in  Buteshire, 

beauty  of  its  scenery.    It  is  36  miles  long,  Scotland,  on  March  2«.  1868.    Was  edu- 

12  in  extreme  width  and  of  about  300  ft  ^ated    in    the    Rothesay    Academy    and 

maximum  depth.  received   the   degree   of   A.M.   from    the 

BixiO.   ^'^2f   ^  J**^??  S^}^^^  i7^^  university  of  Glasgow  in  1887.    Was  or- 

rlvt  L^^^r^*  *^^?H515?^®4  ^»™self  in  Gained  j^  ^^  ^^  Church  of  Scotland  in 

Italy's  struMle.for.bberty.    He  was  bom  iggi     and    filled    the    ministry    in    St. 

in  1821j  and  di^  in  1873.  George's  United  Free  Church,  Edinburgh, 

BlZerta   («>e-*6r ta).    or    Bknzebt,    a  f^^j^  ig^  to  1906,  since  which  year  he 

«^^i,.^  f^^^/*A£jJ*^%  i^'^i.o?^!!  ^a«  l^eld  the  office  of  practical  theology  in 

^i^«^i«i«Ii  w?it  rt.?Vli?^#  Sw?2  t^e   Union    Theological    Seminary,    New 

f^'^^^^Z^^^^.^ll^^f^^u^  Yo^'k    City.      He    was    delegate    to    the 

t«fK  ff-i.^  uS'o«^ft!^*f«^*!S2^1.J^  ^^  International    Congress   of  Science  and 

SifeiT  uT  ^JfSiwTfa^l-^J^^^^-^an  Art  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Bxposi- 

which  is  a  fresh-water  lake.     It  is  an  ^lon,  St.  Louis,  1904.    He  is  the  author  of 

important  naval  station  of  France.    He  SiK*  jw^  ^7 VntlS  wJLm^uiun  fhuiturm 

country  around  is  beautiful  and  fertile.  ^  R^^LiLwt^^^pl^^ 

Pop.,  chiefly  Arab.,  about  12.000.  g^ft  C^^   tti*        ^  Prachce  of 

•RiVpt    (M-aft).  Alkxandkb  0  «  b  a  b  ^^'^f*^^^  etc. 

•OlZei    i^poLD    (called   Gbobobs),   a  Black,    JrajJ^g   ».,  bom.  in  Somer- 

French  musical  composer,  was  bom  in  t,T^      '   ««^  9?-'  ?®^'?I^*?J*' t?°  ^®^^' 

1838  near  Paris;  died  at  Paris  June  3,  died  at  York,  Pa.,  in  1883.   He  became  a 

1875.    His  first  two  operas  Le9  Picheur%  lawyer;  was  elected  a  jud^e  of  the  gu- 

de  PerleB  and    La  Jolie  FiUe  de  Perth,  Pjeme  court  of  the  state  m  1851.  and 

did  not  meet  with  much  success.    Better  1854:  was  attoragr-general  under  Presi- 

fortnne  attended  his  production  of  the  dent  Buchanan  1857-60,  and  secretary  of 

Incidental   music   to   Alehouse   Daudet's  state,  1800-61. 

drama  UAriMenne.  which  arranged  in  1(1  a  pV  Joseph,  a  distinguished  chem- 
the  form  of  suites  has  a  frequent  place  ^'^'^'^^^  jgt,  born  at  Bordeaux,  of  Scot- 
on  modem  programmes.  It  was  reserved  ish  parents,  in  1728;  died  in  1799.  He 
for  his  master  piece,  the  opera  Carmen,  entered  Glasgow  University  and  studied 
a  dramatization  by  Meilhac  and  Hal^vy  of  chemistry  under  Dr.  CuUen.  In  1754  he 
Merim^'s  novel,  to  bring  to  Biset  the  was  made  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  ESdin- 
fame  to  which  he  was  entided ;  and  it  was  burgh,  at  Glasgow  in  1756,  and  again  at 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  Edinburgh  in  1766.  In  his  EmperimewU 
fame  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  37.  on  Magnesia,  Quicklime  and  other  Alko- 
BielbOfir  (byel^«)t  *»  Slavonic  my-  Une  Suh8tance9,  he  made  known  his  im- 
•  ^  thology  the  pale  or  white  portant  discovery  of  'fixed  air'  (car- 
god,  as  opposed  to  Tchendbog,  the  black  bonic  acid  gas),  in  which  he  preceded  the 
god,  or  god  of  darkness.  discoveries  of  Priestley,  Cavendish,  and 
BlOmeborfiT  (hyewrne-Jorg),  a  sea-  Lavoisier  concerning  the  constituents  of 
/^  ,r  *«^ut  P^*  ^^S?]^^«?5ro^®  the  atmosphere.  His  fame,  however. 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Pop.  (1904)  16,053.  chiefly  rests  on  his  theory  of  '  Utent 
BjomSOn,   BJOBWSTJEbwe      (byetfm'-  heat,'  1757  to  1763. 

.  II J*^*'?  bywra'son),  a  Nor-  •Di-.pT-      William,    noveUst    bom    at 

r^^Soo**^^^  poet,  and  dramatist,  born  ^laCK,     Glasgow  in  1841,  first  studied 

J9,  1832.     He  entered  tiie  Univenjity  c^  „t,  but  eventually  became  connected  with 


dramatic  critic     From  1857  to  1859  he  ^^  .^i^  special  correspondent 'during  the 

Sfis  JS*5S1?'  ^Iw*  ^*''*l"5  *^«**«?''  P^^  Franco-Austrian  war  of  1866.    His  early 

-SS^S-^^S"!^******  *\?*„**^kt"?J^  ^ffSf  novel.  Love  or  Marriage,  1867,  was  only 

A^i^.J'I^^Z^^J^J'^^L^'*^'*  ^®  moderatelv   successful,    but  his   In   SUk 

iJ^^%^»jA^^^  **i  ^  /""""^  ^^  ?iJ*  ^t**re,  Kilmeny,  A  PAnceasof  Thule,  and 

S2J:tl^io^f°?oK.^Jf*^-'^^''"^?*?^  1°  ^^*  especiilly  A  Daughter  of  ffeth   (1871)^ 

S^nI®lSf.^J^«*2^''^^^lS"'M  S"^"^  **"^^'  «a^ed  him  an  increasingly  wide  circle  of 

?«£i5t^"JSf  'i^''  *^*  Norwegian  peas-  Jeaders.   After  a  period  of  editorial  work 

iSr7.S?**  popular  representation.  Among  ^^^  ^he  Daily  News  he  resumed  the  writ- 

*ili?*'?  oSl  ^w^^^  ^'^•i    fiynjiow  8oU  ing  of  fiction  and  added  largely  to  his  list 

hakken;    The    Ftshermatden ;    A    Happy  of  novels.   He  died  Dec.  10,  1^. 

Bop;  Ratltoaya  and  Churchyards.  Among  tSi      i     a^ 

his  dramatic  pieces  are:     The  Jfewhh  i>i8.CK  Alt.    See  Ma^. 
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Blaok-asme,  X^JCSt^trnc"!  Blackcap  ^^J^^^^^M 

-which  broke  out  at  Oxford,  England,  at  the  warbler  family,  6  inches  long,  upper 
the  dose  of  the  aasizes  of  1577,  and  was  part  of  the  head  black,  upper  parts  of 
considered  by  the  people  as  a  judgment  of  the  body  dark  gray  with  a  greenish  tinge, 
heaven  on  a  cruel  sentence  passed.  From  under  parts  more  or  less  silverr  white. 
July  6  to  August  12  more  than  300  per-  The  female  has  its  hood  of  a  dull  rust 
■ons  died  in  or  near  Oxford,  including  the  color.  The  blackcap  is  met  with  in  Eng- 
iudges,  most  of  the  jurymen  and  many  land  from  April  to  September.  It  ranks 
members  of  the  University.  next  to  the  nightingale  for  sweetness  of 

HI Q Air .Ka Till  ^  valuable  kind  of  clay  song.  The  American  blackcap  is  a  spe- 
j9iauA.  uiuiuy  iron-stone  containing  cies  of  titmouse  (Paru9  atricapiUuB)  so 
from  10  to  30  per  cent  of  coaly  matter,  called  from  the  coloring  of  the  head, 
from  which  most  of  the  Scotch  iron  was  The  American  black-capped  fly-catching 
obtained.  warbler,    Myiodioote$   pusiUus,   and    the 

'Rlfi.nlr.li^pr  &  ^^^  ^^  ^^'^  ^'  ^  black  black-headed  gull,  Lan$9  tidibundutt  are 
j^AAUA.  ucciy  ^i^j.  j^jj^  syrupy  consist-  also  given  the  name  of  black-cap. — ^The 
ence  made  at  Dantzic.  term  is  likewise  popularly  applied  to  the 

HloAlr.KAAflA  a  popular  name  for  the  plant  and  fruit  of  the  black-fruited  rasp- 
.DittO^  ucetie,  cockroach.  See  also  berry,  Rulut  acoidentaUs,  growing  wild 
Biap9tdw,  ,  4.V    in  many  portions  of  the  ifiiited  States, 

Blackberry.   ?»  epPular  name  of  the  an^  also  extensively  cultivated.— A  name 


**t!^TTJ.!5"'a»."iL  S!  ot  the  cattail  reed,  SPypha  laHfpUo., 


BlapMw, 

Blackbe 

beriy  itself.     In  the  Unfted  States  ^Iw  51^1^^  nj^j^.' a  ^ft  variety  of  argil- 
fruit  has  been  largely  improved  by  cul-  JJiaOK  XjUAlKf  jaceoua  8lat&  contJdn- 
tivation   and   is  used   as  a   teble   berry  1^^  ^  variable  per  cent  of  carbon,  and 
and    m    pastry    and   also  in    making   a  ^j^d  for  drawinlT 
blackberry  wine  and  brandy.  "RlapTr  Coiilr  t^e  heathcock,  the  male 

Blackbird    ^7**^X5  ««^,'»)'  "^^^^  uiacK  ^ock,^^  j,^^  ,,^^^3^^^  g^ 

also   tne   fncncy   a   weii*  Ctvi^tB* 
known     spedes     of     thrush,      common  tji^^i'   T>-k«4.1«    *-      — 
throughout  Europe.   It  is  larger  than  the  -DiaCK  IieaXll.  See  FUgfM. 
common   thrush,  its  length  being  about  di^aIx  T^'matimTk^'    sulDhatB    of    mac* 
11  inches.     The  color  of  the  mile  is  a  BlaCJfe  UraUgnty  nelSrMd  tofo^ 
uniform    deep   black,    the   bill   being  an  of    senna,    with   atomatics   to   make   it 
orange-yellow;  the  female  is  of  a  brown  palatable. 

color,  with  blackish-brown  bill.  The  'DlftnVfAA+  TiifliQiia  a  tribe  of  Amer- 
song  is  rich,  meUow,  and  flute-like,  but  UiaCKICei  inOiailBy  |  ^  ^  ^  Indians, 
of  no  great  variety  of  compass.  Its  food  found  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
is  insects,  worms,  snails,  fruits,  etc.  The  from  the  Yellowstone  to  Hudson  Bay. 
blackbirds  or  crow  blackbirds  of  America  llloAlr'Aoli  a  name  applied  to  a  num- 
are  quite  different  from  the  European  l»*»wi"»l»>  ber  of  fishes,  (o)  A  local 
blackbird,  and  are  more  nearly  allied  to  English  name  of  the  female  saimon  about 
the  starlings  and  crows.  See  Croto-hlack-  the  time  of  spawning,  (b)  A  name  of 
5trd.  The  red- winged  blackbird  {Age-  the  tautog.  Wmuioga  onHU^  a  f codfish  of 
laUu  phcenMus),  belonging  to  the  star-  the  Atlantic  coast  (c)  A  local  Al<iifir^>n 
ling  family,  is  a  familiar  American  bird,  name  of  Dallas  pectotiiUM,  a  fish  which 
'BlAnk-hov  ^  name  for  the  grass-trees  alone  represents  the  suborder  Xeuomi, 
J9UU/JI.  uuy,  (^XanihorrhcBa)  of  Aus-  (d)  A  local  name  in  New  England  of 
tralla  yielding  a  cum  or  resin  called  the  common  sea-bass,  Ceniroprisiet 
black-boy  resin  or  akaroid  resin.  9iriaiu$.     (e)    A  name  of  a  European 

SlftrlrTinm  a  manufacturing  town  and  scombroid  fish,  Oenirolophu$  pompUus. 
.DMU&uuru,  parliamentaiv  borough  of  (/)  A  local  name  in  the  JHrth  of  Forth, 
England,  Lancashire,  21  miles  N.  N.  w.  Scotland,  of  the  tadpole  fish,  RafUceps 
from  Manchester.  It  has  a  free  gram-  trifuroatus.  (g)  A  name  of  three  fishes 
mar  school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Aostralia:  A  sea-fish,  IneiMeus  nm* 
in  1557  and  a  free  school  for  girls,  plem;  a  fresh- water  fish,  GadopsU  mar- 
founded  in  1765.  In  its  ownership  of  morai%$;  a  sea-fish,  OtreSa  trtooBpidata. 
public  utilities  it  is  prominent  among  The  name  is  also  given  to  several  delphi- 
modem  municipalities.  Blackburn  is  one  noid  cetaceans,  especially  of  the  genus 
of  the  chief  seats  in  the  world  of  the  Olohicephalus, 

cotton  manufacture,  there  being  a  very  Black  Flv  ^^  name  of  certain  flies, 
large  number  of  mills  as  well  as  works  •^"**'  •' ' fif  ♦  «  « II « iti       moleafiim, 

for  making  cotton  machinery  and  steam  whose  bite  is  very  troublesome  to  man 
engines.  Coal  formerly  abounded  in  the  and  beast  in  the  Northern  United  States 
vidnity.  Pop.  (1911)  133,064.  and  Canada. 
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Black  Forest  Blackie 

HIoaV  17AT*Aaf  (German,  SohwarM'  timidation  followed  by  its  membera  were 
JliaOK  X  Oresx  fodldh  a  chain  of  Ba-  chiefly  the  vme  of  blackmaUing  letters  con- 
ropean  mountains  in  Baden  and  Wttr-  taining  threats  of  personal  violence  or 
temberg,  running  almost  parallel  with  even  death  unless  the  demands  of  the 
the  Rhine  for  about  85  miles.  The  blackmailers  were  oomplied  with. 
Danube,  Neckar,  and  other  large  streams  Wo aV  IToTcrlr  &  famous  chief  of  the 
rise  ^the  Black  Forest,  which  is  rather  ^^^^  HAWJ^,  g^^  ^^  ^^^  Indians, 
a  chain  of  elevated  plains  than  of  bom  in  1787.  He  joined  the  British  in 
isolated  peaks;  bluest  summit,  Feld-  1812,  and  in  1831-32  opposed  the  re- 
berg,  4900  feet  The  skeleton  of  the  moval  of  his  tribe  from  Illinois  and  Wis- 
chaln  is  granite,  its  higher  points  covered  consin  westward.  A  war  followed,  in 
with  sandstone.  The  principal  mineral  is  which  the  Indians  were  soon  subdued, 
iron,   and   there   are   numerous   mineral  He  died  in  1838. 

springs.       The     forests     are     extensive.  Blaekheath     *    ▼"^M*    a^^    heath, 

chiefly  of  pines  and  similar  species,  and  ^"^'^^^^^^y   England,    Kent,    about 

yield  much  timber.    The  manufacture  of  6   miles   B.  B.    of   London   Brid|[e.     The 

wooden   clocks,   toys,    etc.,   is   the   most  common   contains  267  acres  within   its 

important  industry,  employing  many  per-  present  limits,  and  is  much  resorted  to 

sons.    The  inhabitants  of  ike  forest  are  by   pleasure   parties.     It  has   been   the 

auaint  and  simple  in  their  habits,  and  scene  of  many  remarkable  events,  such 

tie  whole  district  preserves  its  nHd  legend-  as  the  insurrectionary  gatherings  of  Wat 

ary  associations.  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade  and  the  exploits  of 

HlflAlr  Priarft     triMn  of  the  Domini-  various  highwaymen. 

4»iau&  xnarsy   ^5^^^  ^^^.  ^  ^^^  Black  Hilla      •»  elevated  region  in 

from  their  habit  i^iaci  AUiS,      g^^^  Dakota  and  N. 

BIoaV  'FriHair    the    name    given    to  ES.  Wyoming,  rich  in  timber  and  miner- 

41iaUK  xnaay,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  fixumdal  als,  espedaUy  gold,  of  which  large  quan- 

disaster  in  American  history.     (1)  Sept.  titles  have  been  mined.     There  are  also 

24,  1860,  when  a  panic  was  caused  in  lar^e  deposits  of  tin,  but  in  a  form  not 

Wall  St^  by  the  daring  effort  of  Fisk  easily  reducible.    Harney's  Peak,  the  sec- 

and  Qould  to  comer  the  gold  market,  by  ond  in  height,  is  7440  feet  higlL     As  a 

buying  up  all  the  gold  in  the  New  York  grasing  country  this  region  has  no  su- 

banks.    This  effort  was  frustrated  by  the  perior,   and    there   is   much   fertile   soil, 

government  issuing  gold.     (2)   Sept  19,  while  the  climate  is  excellent     The  ap- 

1873,  when  a  great  financial  crash  took  proach  to  the  Black  Hills  is  through  a 

place  in  the  New  Tork  Stock  Exchange,  repon    of    inhospitable,    treeless    plains, 

followed  by  the  panic  of  1873.    In  Bug-  with  water  too  alkaline  for  use.     This 

land  the  name  of  Black  Friday  is  given  country  was  ceded  to  the  government  by 

to  two  similar  financial  panics.  the  Dakota  Indians  in  1875,  it  having 
Hlflnlr  Pun 91    an  order  of  parasitio  been     previously     largely     invaded     by 

Jliau^  Xim^y  f^jj^  ^^  ^^  ^i;;^  ^^  miners. 

fomycetej,  usually  black  in  color.    ^Hiey  Black  HolC  Of  Calcutta,   \  ^^^ 

include  the  ergot  of  rye,  the  hlaek-knot  *'*"'*"^  a*va**  vx  va,A\/M.iiiia^   chamber, 

of  the  plum-tree,  etc.  20  feet  square,  in  the  old  fort  of  Cal- 

Black  OnArd  ^^  ^  ^'"^   ^^'^^   ^^  cutta,  in  which,  after  their  capture  by 

a#*c»vA.  ^«M»A\A  ^^   sixteenth   century  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  whole  garrison  of 

for  the  lowest  menials  of  a  noble  house,  146  men  were  confined  during  the  night 

the  scullions  who  cleaned  pots  and  pans,  of   June   21,    1756.     Only   twenty-three 

It  was  also  applied   to  tke  hangera-on  survived.    The  spot  is  now  marked  by  a 

of  an  army,  camp-followers,  then  a  vaga-  monument 

bond  rabble.  In  its  present  form  of  Bla.fiki^  John  Stuabt,  a  Scottish 
blackguard  it  indicates  a  man  of  very  •*'*«"^*"^>  writer,  bom  at  Glasgow  in 
disreputoble  character.  1809 ;  died  in  1895.  He  passed  as  ad- 
Black-sram  i^V^^^  9yh)atioat  order  vocate  at  the  Edinburgh  bar  in  1834,  in 
gM-iM.  Oofrnaoem,  an  American  which  year  appeared  his  metrical  trans- 
tree,  yielding  a  close-grained,  useful  lation  of  Faust.  In  1841  he  was  ap- 
wood;  fruit  a  drupe  of  blue-black  color,  pointed  to  the  chair  of  Latin  literature 
whence  it  seems  to  get  its  name  of  in  Marischal  Ck>llege,  Aberdeen — ^a  post 
'  black ' ;  it  has  no  gum.  It  is  called  held  by  him  until  his  appointment  to  tiie 
also  pepperidge,  and  has  been  intro-  Greek  chair  at  £3dinburgh  in  1852,  from 
duced  into  Europe  as  an  ornamental  tree,  which  he  retired  in  1882.  Both  in  writ- 
Black  Hand  ^^®  name  of  and  a  ing  and  upon  the  platform  his  name 
A«Ac»vxi.  AA.a.xi.u.,  gymij^i  ^g^  by  1^  yf^^  assodatod  with  various  educational, 
society  of  Italian  terrorists  in  the  United  social,  and  political  movements.  He  pub- 
f^iiates,  which  arose  in  the  latter  part  of  lished  numerous  works  of  interest  tc» 
the  Idth  century.     The   methods  of  in-  scholars  and  general  readers. 
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Blacklettcr  Black  River 

Blackletter     ^  **  ®  name  commonly  and  his  masterpiece  Lorna  Doone,  a  Ro- 

^A»w.ixxvvvvx9    giyen  t^  tjjg  Gothic  mance   of  Exmoor    (18G9).      This   work 

characters  which  began  to  supersede  the  had    a    verj*    large    sale    and    is    classed 

Roman    characters    in    the    writings    of  among  the  great  novels  of  recent  times. 

Western    Europe    towards    the    close    of  The   Maid   of  8ker    (1872)    comes   next 

the    twelfth    century.      The    first    types  to  it  in   interest,   and   was   followed   by 

were     in     blackletter,     but     theae    were  several  other  novels.     He  had  a  passion 

gradually    modified    in    Italy    until    they  for  gardening,  and  plant  life  is  depicted 

took   the  later  Roman  shape  introduced  in  his  books  with  force  and  truth.     He 

into    most    European    states   during   the  published  a  translation  of  Virgil's  Oeor- 

sixteenth  century.  gics  (1862  and  1871).    He  died  January 

Blacklist     *  ^^^  ^'  bankrupts  or  other  21,  1900. 

«  .  „  ,  ^  parties  whose  names  are  Blaok^mftrA  Sib  Richard,  physician 
officially  known  as  failing  to  meet  pecu-  •*'*»^^  luvic,  ^^^^  writer  in  verse  and 
niary  obligations,  wilfully  or  otherwise,  prose,  the  son  of  an  attornev  in  the 
Blacklock.  Thomas,  a  wind  Scottish  county  of  Wilts;  entered  the  University 
^^^  «  'poet,  born  at  Annan  in  of  Oxford  in  1668;  took  the  degree  of 
.  *V^.^*^  published  a  volume  of  poems  M.D.  at  Padua,  and  was  admitted  B^ellow 
in  1746  and  subsequently  entered  the  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
Scotch  ministry.  Died  in  1791.  1687.  In  1695  he  published  his  heroic 
Blackmail,  *  <^ertain  rate  of  money,  poem  Prince  Arthur,  and  two  years  later 
.  .1  ./  S^™',  cattle,  or  the  like,  was  knighted  and  appointed  physician 
anciently  paid,  in  the  north  of  England  to  William  III.  A  ponderously  worthy 
and  in  Scotland,  to  certain  men  who  man,  mediocre  as  a  poet,  he  became  the 
were  allied  to  robbers,  to  be  protected  common  butt  of  the  day,  though  no 
by  then  from  pillage.  It  was  carried  to  amount  of  ridicule  was  sufficient  to  re- 
sucb  an  extent  as  to  become  the  subject  strain  his  desire  for  literary  distinction, 
of  legislation.  Blackmail  was  levied  in  His  Paraphrases  on  Job  (1700)  was  fol- 
the  districts  bordering  the  Highlands  of  lowed  by  Eliza,  an  Epic  in  Ten  Books 
Scotland  tiU  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  (1705)  and  by  the  Nature  of  Man 
century  In  the  United  States,  this  term  (1711).  His  poem  the  Creation  (1712) 
IS  applied  to  money  extorted  from  received  the  praise  of  Addison  and  John- 
persons  under  threat  of  exposure  in  son;  but  his  Redemption,  in  six  books 
print  for  an  alleged  offense;  hush-  (1722).  and  his  ^Z/red,  in  twelve  (1723), 
SJiP®^;  --  -  111  J.  m*-  ..  reverted  to  the  unrelieved  monotony  of 
Black  JlOnday,X*fi       iA       ?«S'  ^^^  earlier  style.     He  left  several  prose 

«K<^«  •  .^«.^4.  -*^ 'r?!  iv     J-^^t  works    on    theology    and    medicine,    and 

when  a  great  storm  fell  upon  the  army  died  in  1729 

of  Edward  III,  then  lying  before  Paris,  ?iiiiwtw>^l   a    m  uch-f  r  ea  uen  t  ed 

fusing  death  to  many  men  and  horses.  Black>0l,  *  ^[^;?„<^gy^^^^ 

Black  Mountain,    ^T^^^,'*^^*  land,   on    the   coast   of   Lancashire,   be- 

the    Ha^ara    border    of    ttie    SS^hwes?  S^«°   the  estuaries  of  the   Ribble   and 

frontier  province  of  Indi^  inhabited  by  ^^""f'       ^f     consists     of     lofty     houses 

Yusafeai  Pathaus.     Average  height  8000  ^^^«^^«    aJo°«    the  ,f*»ore    for    about    3 

feet  ^^  miles,  with  an  excellent  promenade  and 

TOftpIr  ICATiTifoiiifi  the      group      in  carriage-drive;    has    libraries   and   news- 

JJiaCK  JaOnntainS,JJ'^^»^P.^jj^J  rooms,  two  handsome  promenade-piers,  a 

which   contains   the   highest  summits   of  ^fl^ge  aquarium,  fine  winter-gardens,  etc. 

the   Appalachian   system.      Mt    Mitchell  PoP*  58,376. 

^^ai±o^Z\&.  ^'^  '***•   ^  Black  Prince,  J^f.  Xe^Ll^r."' 

Blackmore,  l\^x5^^%^rJTf!^f.  Blftck-qnarter,  ^^^^'^d^f.^popi-^c 

worth,    England,    in    1825;    educated    at  cattle,  indicated  by  lameness  of  the  fore- 

Tiverton  School  and  Exeter  CJoUege,  Ox-  foot,  one  of  the  limbs  swelling,  and  after 

ford,  where  he  was  craduated  in  1847.  In  death  being  suffused  with  blood,  which 

1852  he   was  called   to   the  bar  at  the  also  is  found  throughout  the  body. 

Middle  Temple,  and  afterwards  practised  Black  B.iver   or  Big  Black  River,  a 
as    a    conveyancer.      Shortly    afterwards  ^^*>  stream    which   rises   in 

he  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  publish-  the  east  of  Missouri,  flows  through  that 

mg  several  volumes  of  verse,  Poems  by  state  and  Arkansas,  and  after  a  course 

Melanier,   The  Buffle  of  the  Black  Sea,  of  nearly  400  miles  enters  White  River 

etc.  These  were  followed  by  novels,  Clara  in  Arkansas,  being  ite  largest  tributary 

Vaughan  {18M),Cradockyov>ell  ilOm)  Thsie    are    several    other    streams,    of 
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Blackrock  Black  Walnut 


smaller     sise,     in     the     United     States,  the    Franco-German    war,    the    sea    was 
known  by  the  same  name.  deneutralized    by    a    conference    of    the 

nifLolrrAoIr    a    town    of    Ireland,    on  European  powers  at  London  in  response 
49ia,i/iurui/&)  Dublin  Bay,  with  a  pop-  to  the  Russian  protest 
nlAtion  of  8719.     Sea-bathing  and  resi-  l|1aAlr.aTio1rA    (Bawanion       con^iriO' 
dential  locaUty.  JJiaOK-SnaKC    \^y^  ^  common  snake 

Black-rod,  {^JSKh:'^^^^^^^^^^^^^      SJ  ^t^,^nf  ^  i;^»d%^^^^^^^^ 

Pn^fnr  -^  .-ii^  ^^f^Sm  fht  w!nt  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^^  the  Racef.  It  has  no 
2£fiK\  ^£..Sf  i^w^Tii*£?i  H^*5?  ^  PoiBon  fangs,  and  is  therefore  compara- 
which  he  carries.  His  full  titie  is  Gentle-  finely  harmless.  It  feeds  on  small  quad- 
man-usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  and  his  rupeds,  birds,  and  the  like,  and  is  cspe- 
deputy  IS  styled  the  Yeoman -usher.  They  cially  useful  in  killing  rats, 
are  the  official  messengers  of  the  House  ^ii  n  x  •  t/^wn  rtnwnsltfn^  aI 
of  Lords ;  and  either  the  gentleman-  or  the  BlaCkstonC,  Woro^ter^^      fiasii. 

?i!^"RJS«f*'7T!JS™£Sl'  ^^S  ^^T""*  *?  chusetts,  with  a  manufacturing'viUage  of 
the  House  of  Lords  when  the  royal  assent  ^^  g^me  name,  20  mUes  S.B.  of  Worces- 
is  given  to  bills;  and  also  executes  orders  ter.      It    has    manufactures    of    cotton 
for  the  oommiUnent  of  parties  guilty  of  goods,  etc.    Pop.  664a 
breach  of  pnvilege  and  contempt.  ^-i      i    j.  STn    Wttttav     ««    »mi. 

Black  Sea  <"^f,\-t  ^Zr/rV*^'^'  Blaokstone,  f"^  ^SSr'bo*?n'°hi 

P„,^«-  .«^  a!«.  f«^  i^^l^A^^K^^^^u^  London  in  1723;  educated  at  the  Charter 
S«I2E1  *SiT.  dr^  and  bounded  by  the  House  and  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  In 
Russian.  Turkish  and  Balkan  countries,  1743  he  was  elected  feUow  of  All-Souls 
being  connected  with  the  Mediterranean  cJoUege,  Oxford,  and  in  1746  was  called 
by  the  Bosporus,  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  to  the  bar;  but,  having  attended  the 
DardaneUes,  and  by  the  Strait  of  Kertsch  Westminster  law-courts  for  seven  years 
with  the  Sea  of  Aaov,  which  is,  in  fact,  without  success,  he  retired  to  Oxford, 
only  a  bay  of  the  Black  Sea.  Area  of  the  Here  he  gave  lectures  on  law,  which  sug- 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov  about  gested  to  Mr.  Viner  the  idea  of  founding 
175,000  square  miles^with  a  depth  in  the  a  professorship  at  Oxford  for  the  study 
center  of  1000  to  1070  fathoms  and  few  of  the  common  law ;  and  Blackstone  was 
shoals  along  its  shores.  The  water  is  in  1758  chosen  the  first  Yinerian  pro- 
not  so  clear  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  feasor.  In  1759  he  published  a  new  edi- 
and  is  less  salt,  since  it  receives  many  tion  of  the  Oreat  Charter  and  Oharier  of 
large  rivers,  the  Danube,  Dniester,  Dnie-  the  Forest;  and  during  the  same  year  re- 
per,  Don,  etc.  Though  not  tidal,  there  sumed  his  attendance  at  Westminster 
are  strong  currents.  The  tempests  on  it  Hall  with  abundant  success.  In  1761  he 
are  very  violent,  as  the  land  which  con-  was  elected  M.P.  for  Hindon,  made  king's 
fines  its  agitated  waters  gives  to  them  a  counsel  and  solicitor-general  to  the  queen, 
kind  of  whirling  motion,  and  in  the  He  was  also  appointed  principal  of  New 
winter  it  is  scarcely  navigable.  During  Inn  Hall,  which  office,  with  the  Vinerian 
January  and  February  the  shores  from  professorship,  he  so<m  resigned.  In  1765 
Odessa  to  the  Crimea  are  ice-bound.  It  je  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
contains  few  islands,  and  those  of  small  &™?^"^^??****2**'*^A  ®**  *r  ^*1«.^' 
extent.  The  most  important  ports  are  England,  the  other  tiiree  ▼ol«m«f. ojiof 
those  of  Odessa,  Kherson,  Eupatoria,  P^^^^*^^ JJ^  *»*!j:«i«^;i"0|  *i«  ^^^ 
Sebastopol,  Batum,  Trebisond,  Samsun  y^a".  I*f  m«nte."  ^,«^?S?iV^^  T^. 
Sinope,  and  Varna.  The  fisheries  are  of  iLv'^f'Tr^Sfi.rw  ^p^duS  ff^l-TfiO 
some  value.     After  the  capture  of  Con-  ^^  ""J  English  law.    He  died  i»  1780. 

stantinople  the   Turks  excluded  aU   but  Blacktail,  S^ J^j"^^  iSSJ^h  a ^^ 

their  own  ships  from  the  Black  Sea  until  ,^^Jl^   f^l  wSl  ^'-u'ho^^^h^SS^ 

1774,  when,  by  the  Treaty  of  Kainarji,  i^?,M^Kl  ^^S.nlf  P^SthUn    wfrkSST 

they  ceded   to  Russia  the  right  also  to  ^*!JSLJ? Vwbte^     T^^ 

trade  in  it    The  same  right  was  accorded  ^^I^^ViLS?M^^ 

to  Austria  in  1784,  and  by  the  Peace  of  S?V^    /tSSt^  ^ffiS/  «cent 

Amiens  to  Britain  and  France  in  1802.  SSt  ^Aa« 'SX  TffrSS' p?S^^ 

The  preponderance  thereafter  gained  by  5^  the  latter  its  tail  is  bUck. 

Russia    was   one   of   the   causes   of    the  •ni-.^i.  Vomit   *     name     of     yellow 

Crimean  war,  in  which  she  was  compelled  Jwiacik   V  Uiuit^  fever 

to  cede  her  right  to  keep  armed  vessels  in  Tiiortlr  TITolTinf  ilnifl^M  nigra),  one 

it,  the  sea  being  decUred  neutral  by  the  I»iaOK  waiUUli  J^f  ^^  mogt  valuable 

Treaty  of  Paris,  1856.    In  1871,  however,  timber  trees  of  the  United   States.     It 

when  France  could  not  attend,  owing  to  occurs  generally  in  the  eastern  part  of 
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Black  Warrior  Biver  Bladderwort 

the  country,  though  oTercutting  has  India  fleet.  His  last  command  was  of 
made  it  rare  in  many  localities.  Its  the  Chatham  station. 
soUd,  dark-red  timber  has  long  been  e^  "DlopTrwAAil  William,  an  E din- 
teemed  as  a  cabinet  wood,  largely  used  J>i»*/«^wuuu,  jjupgh  publisher,  bom 
for  furniture.  The  tree  is  large  and  at  Edinburgh  1776:  died  in  18^4.  He 
bears  a  nut  which  is  edible.  started  as  a  bookseller  in  1804.  and  soon 
Black  Warrior  BlVCr.  *  stream  became  also  a  publisher.  The  first  num- 
!.•  ..  ^.  •  .  ^,  .1,  "*  .4  }  *  "  l>er  of  Blackwood^t  Magazine  appeared 
bami^  which  eM ties  into  tteTombigbee;  ist  of  April,  1817,  and  it  has  always 
leng^  about  800  miles.  It  is  navigable  been  conducted  in  the  Tory  interest 
for  steamboats  for  150  miles  from  its  He  secured  as  contributors  most  of  the 
mouth,  and  is  sometimes  known  by  its  leading  writers  belonging  to  the  Tory 
Indian  name  of  Tuscaloosa.  party,  among  them  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Blackwater.  ^%  ^*™®.  <>'  fifteen  Lockhart,  Bfogg,  Professor  Wilson,  De 
"  ,  ^*^  <Jf?fent  rivers  and  Quincey,  Dr.  ^ir  (Delta),  Thomas, 
streams  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Aird,  Dr.  Maginn,  etc. 
most  important  in  Munster,  Ireland.  -fc,    -,  TTi»T*rAi.v     •    w,t^«^^^r,^^^ 

BlackwelLMHf  Ai.ToiNErT«ix,ui8A  Bladder,  JirotS V  o?^.±  pJS: 

•.minister  to  a  Congregational  diureli  SSfreted^bvX  hC«  It^innL  the 
Sr^A'tSi!^J^%^S'S*.Se^t  ^t7riS*^a^dm*edlkn'^1;tioi^rS^^^^^ 

SS^SJSi  rL  &Li  752£?k«S  wSS^i*  rituated  beUnd  the  pubis  and  above  and 

^  n^^R^Vnf?,^^^U«  JiS.'  *n  ««»»»  ot  *•  rectum;  in  tlie  female 
TU  Pk»*«»J  Bant  oflmmwtahtv,  etc.  ^^^^  ,„^  j^  ^^^  „,  ^^       ^  j 

Blackwell,  Sil.  tS^S,.^®*!,^' j*  J!2:  utems.  The  urine  secreted  by  thi  kidneys 

•f  M.  D.  in  tie'uSit^d  sStfs.*Ve'^  %  '^V^^y^^'t,^  ^Z^t.^  TtSS 
bom  in  England  in  1821,  and  setUed  in  ^L^J?«.?fS.  «!J*  -.,  i« Jil^^l.^f  ^4S 
America  ^  ber  parents  in  1831.  where  XL.r^J  ^  ^^^M^iJ  ^.  wWh 
from  1888  to  184rshe  was  engi^ged  in  ^'!?^!'iL5"„"i'^2??  1*J^'if?:.J*^»7^£5 


Jifte^^i's^TdSd  in  Pariy^  and'^^^  "n?SS  lS''w^;  ^Lfdi^^J^VlS} 
menced  practice  in  New  Yoik  in  1861.  SJ^h*!?.  «JLni^  <L^?  ^nlf^uHw 
In  1854  she  opened  a  hospital  for  women  2?'**'*'*'?!  **Ju'^*  "\  .'"°*'  »•>».«  ™"» 

S^  p^^^^£rnd#ind^H^a'stir  e"\S^V?s\^i'n  fifM  ^S 
Sl£?^J^X.^  '''"•  «^''-~*«^lfa**«tefr5°gS.e"n'l'**hrcSn?^Sti'S^ 
m!l vL«-.rn-  T-l-.«;i  in  the  llsst  "^^"^^  «*  ^^  ^^^  urethra,  which,  as  well 
BlaekWell'S  Island,  river     New  •«  **^«  ^"^^  ^^  ^^  Wadder,  is  surrounded 

York,  a  part  of  New  Tork  city.  It  has  TliJ^^^^^Ll^lL^tnS!^}!  2u^}  ^^ 
an  area  of  120  acres.     On  it  is  a  peni-  ^  «tructure  caUed  the  prostate  gland. 

hSS^'indTvtra'SS'truf'''"'^''^  Bladder-fern.    see  Ov»topteri, 

Blackwood,  f4JSK.?r:ri'in*  ?^*1*™*'  S**'"'''^?^-"? 

dustan  (Datberffia  latifolia),  the  timber  ^taphyUa.  order  Sapindaoof.  natives  of 
of  which  is  much  used  in  the  manufac-  Europe,  AsiSj  and  North  America,  the 
ture  of  fine  furniture.  The  Australian  Jniito  of  which  consist  of  an  inflated 
blackwood  is  the  Aoaoia  melanoxylon.  bladdery  capsule  containing  the  seeds. 
'R1fli»1ni7AAi1  Sib  IIknrt,  a  British  1l1o/1rlAr«flAAf1  ^  weed  of  the  umbel- 
HXaCKWOOa,  admiral,  bom  in  1770;  J»iaaaer-»eea,  liferous  family,  noted 
died  in  18S2.  He  entered  the  navy  early  for  its  inflated  fruit, 
in  life,  showed  great  daring  and  courage.  Hlorl/lAr.aA'nTiA  a  leguminous  plant 
and  as  captain  of  the  BrilUani  in  1798  -Diaaacr  seuiUiy  ^^  |^^^  Europe, 
fought  two  French  frigates,  each  of  Coluiea  arborescent;  suborder,  Legumi- 
nearly  double  his  own  force  off  the  is-  no$ig.  It  is  given  this  name  from  its 
land  of  Teneriffe,  and  beat  them  both  dry,  inflated  pod  and  from  the  fact  that 
off.  He  commanded  a  frigate  at  Trafal-  its  leaflets  are  said  to  have  been  used  to 
car.     He  was  made  captain  of  the  fleet  sdultenite  senna. 

in  1814,  soon  after  created  a  baronet  and  Bladdftrwort  (blad'der-wort),  the 
promoted  rear-admiral,  and  in  1819  was  *'*«*"'"'«^*  ^vxw  common  name  of  vari- 
made   ooasmander-in-chief    of    the    East  ous    species   of   slender   aquatic    plants. 
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genua  Utricularia,  order  Lmiihulariai^.  uralist,  bom  1777;  died  1850.  After  at- 
which  are  natives  of  Europe,  the  United  tending  a  military  school,  and  also  study- 
States,  etc.,  growing  in  ditches  and  POpUu  ing  art,  his  interest  in  Cuvier's  lectures 
They  are  named  from  having  little  Wad-  led  him  to  the  study  of  medicine  and 
ders  or  vesicles.  These  bladders  hav«  natural  history.  Ouvier  chose  him  for 
trap-door  entrances  which  open  only  in-  his  assistant  in  the  College  of  France  and 
wards.  Small  crustaceans,  Mid  other  the  museum  of  natural  history,  and  in 
aquatic  animals  push  their  way  into  these  i812  secured  for  him  the  chair  of  anatomy 
bladders  and  are  unable  to  escape ;  they  and  zoology  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at 
are  finally  absorbed  into  the  plant  by  Paris.  In  1825  he  was  admitted  to  the 
star-shaped  hairs  lining  the  interior  of  Academy  of  Sciences;  in  1829  he  be- 
the  bladder.  came  professor  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 

'RIarlrlAT.TxrpfinIr  (Fucu8  vesiould-  History,  lecturing  on  the  moUnsca*  soo 
DXaaaer  wraoi^  ^,)^  ^  sea-weed  so  phytes.  and  worms;  and  in  1832  he  suc- 
named  from  the  floating  vesicles  in  its  ceeded  Cuvier  in  the  chair  of  comparative 
fronds.  It  has  been  used  in  medicine.  anatomy  there.  His  chief  works  are 
"RIaah  Blaexjw  or  Blauw  (blft'u),  a  UOrganiaation  de8  Animawf  ou  PHncipes 
jjxacu,  Dutch  famUy  celebrated  as  pub-  d'Anatomie  Gomparie  (1822)  ;  Manuel 
Ushers  of  maps  and  books.  William  de  Malacologie  et  de  Conchyliologie 
(1571-1638)  established  the  business  at  (1825)  ;  Court  de  PhyHologie  Qin^ale 
Amsterdam,  constructed  celestial  and  ter-  (1821>-32)  ;  Manuel  d^  Actinologie{l^^)  ; 
restrial  globes,  and  published  Novus  AiUu  OsHographie,  a  work  on  the  vertebrate 
(6  vols.),  an  excellent  work,  and  {Thea-  skeleton. 

irum  Vrhium  et  Munimentorum) ,  His  "Rloir  (blfir),  Fbanois  Pbeston,  gen- 
son  John  (died  1673)  published  the  AtloB  "**  eral  and  lawyer,  born  at  Lezing- 
Magnun  (11  vols.),  and  various  topo-  ton,  Kentucky,  in  1821;  died  1875.  He 
graphical  plates  ana  views  of  towns.  The  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  from 
works  of  this  family  are  still  highly  val-  Missouri  in  1856,  entered  the  Civil  war 
ned.  and  became  major-general  in  1862,  com- 

HlfK^AinAaTi  foil  ATI  sir  (blA-go  -  vvea' -  manding  a  corps  in  Sherman's  army  in 
JliagOVieSIllCnenSK  ehensk).  a  1864-65.  In  1868  he  was  the  Demo- 
Russian  town  of  Bastern  Siberia,  for  a  cratic  candidate  for  Vice  President,  but 
time  capital  of  the  province  of  the  Amoor,  was  defeated ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1871-73, 
on  the  Amoor  and  Zeya  rivers,  near  the  — Montqomeby  Blair,  his  hrother,  born 
CJhinese  town  of  Aigoon.  It  is  the  center  1813,  graduated  at  West  Point  1835,  and 
of  the   Zeya  gold-mining  district     Pop.  served    in    the    Seminole    war.      Having 

S368.  left   the   army,   he   was   appointed   Post- 

aine  (°**^)»  James  Gillespie,  master  General  in  President  Lincoln's 
American  statesman,  born  in  cabinet  1861-64.  He  subsequently  left 
Washington  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  in  1830.  the  Republican  party  and  became  a 
He  entered  Washington  College,  Pa.,  at  strong  Democrat  Died  1883. 
the  age  of  thirteen,  graduated  in  1847,  Blflir  ^u°^'  a  Scottish  divine  and 
studied  law,  acted  as  a  teacher,  and  then  **"' author,  born  at  Edinburgh  in 
having  gone  to  Augusta,  Maine,  was  for  1718;  died  in  1800.  He  was  minister 
several  years  a  newspaper  editor.  He  successively  of  Collessie  in  Fifeshire, 
was  sent  to  Congress  by  Maine  as  a  Re-  Canongate  Church,  Edinburgh,  Lady  Yee- 
pubUcan  in  1862,  and  was  repeatedly  re-  ter's  Church,  and  the  High  Church, 
elected.  Soon  becoming  prominent,  he  In  1762  he  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric 
^/\,««^«''»\^™e8  Speaker  of  the  House  and  belles-lettres  in  the  University  of 
of  Representatives.  In  1876  he  entered  Edinburgh,  being  the  first  that  ever  oc- 
the  Senate,  and  the  same  year  he  was  cupied  this  chair.  He  was  author  of  a 
second  In  his  candidature  for  presidential  Disttertaiion  on  the  Poems  of  Ostian; 
^n'tl«*ffi«''.  l^  *^^  Republican  national  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettresi 
M??o«i??V^®  7*^o*iS^  J'^^^^SfS'J  /°  and  Sermons,  which  were  long  greatly 
wL  nomf„%'?JI  i°  ^iP'kJ?"^  *°  ^^  ^*  PBteemed,  and  which,  attracting  the  atton 
was  nominated  as  Repubhcan  candidate  t  on  of  Georjre  III  nrocurSi  for  the 
for  President  by  a  large  majority,  though  authora^lSsfon  of  £2&Tyear. 
the  presidency  went  to  Mr.  Cleveland.  -Dlair  Bobbw,  author  of  The  Qrave 
In  1§84  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  ^^^^9  boiTat'EdLbSJg^y  l&9i^ 
Twenty  Years  in  Congress,  a  work  which  in  1746.  He  was  ordain^  in^l73lihiS. 
has  had  a  very  favorable  reception.  He  ter  of  Athelstaneford,  where  he  spent  the 
H^StS'^i"^^^^^^,**/^:?  1^*0  1892.  remainder  of  his  life.  Hib  Orive  wiil 
He  died  January  27.  1803  first  printed  in  1743.  and  is  noHltUSS 

olaiUVllle   (n'a^^-vSl),   Henri   Martk  as  one  of  the  standard  classics  of  English 
DUCBOTAT  DE,  French  nat-  poetical  literature.     Hia  third  son,  Kob- 
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5?  i.^^li'"^?-^!^'  ^^  ^  ^  president  of  permisaion  of  Spain,  he  attacked  him  and 

S?  ^^^v^U^^'n       A'       ,  ^  Jf.^'^^y  destroyed   the  whole  of  his   fleet. 

Blake,    Edwabd,  Canadian  lawyer  and  IIis  greatest  achievements  were,  however, 

*^^>   8^<^«!'S?n,   bom  in  1833.  ^He  in    the   Dutch   war   which   broke  out   in 

WM  eduaited  at  Toronto  graduatmg  from  1652.     On  the  19th  of  May  he  was  at 

S.riI??n^».P^il^^^-  ""iqII^^-  ^^^    y?»   *^^>^^^  i°  ^^^  ^wns  by  Van  Tromp  with 
called  to  tihe  bar  in  1856,  and  speedily   a  fleet  of  forty-five  sail,  the  force  of  Blake 
nuned   a   high   place   in  his   profession,  amounting  only  to  U^entv-thrPP   h,,f  Van 
In    1867   he   became   a   member   of   the  TromowL  obliged  To  r/fra^^^^^^^ 
Ontario,   as   weU   as   of    the   Canadian,   ^  h™  wis  air^n  a?^^^^^^  ^^^ 

Pariiament,  and  in  the  former  took  the  whose  Teet^«  nnw^nnif  ^""^  ^""^^f' 
position  of  leader  of  the  Liberal  opposi-  In  Rl^to  k^5  now  increased  to  eighty 
tion.  On  his  party  coming  into  poweV  in  ^ll'  ^^^^  had  a  very  inferior  force,  and 
1871  he  became  premier  of  the^Ontario  tlltrl^Fir^^t^^fl^^^^^^^^ 
legislature,  but  after  one  session  resigned.  J^.f^treat  into  the  Thames.  In  February 
In  1873  he  became  a  member  of  the  '«"ow>ng  he  put  to  sea  with  sixty  sail, 
Canadian  cabinet,  and  soon  after  presi-  ^^C  l^i*  *^*®''  °"®*  *^®  Dutch  admiral, 
dent  of  the  council  and  minister  of  justice  ^"®  ^ad  seventy  sail  and  300  merchant- 
onder  the  Mackenzie  administration,  ™®°  under  convoy.  During  three  days  a 
which  however  had  to  go  out  of  ofllce  as  running  nght  up  the  Channel  was  main- 
a  result  of  the  election  of  1878.  On  his  tanned  with  obstinate  valor  on  both  sides, 
return  to  Parliament,  in  1880,  he  was  "^e  result  of  which  was  the  loss  of  eleven 
chosen  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  He 
retired  in  1801,  and  soon  afterwards  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  enter  the  British 
Parliament  as  an  Irish  Home  Ruler. 
Blake  ^^^  Whitney,  inventor,  bom  at 
J~^  '  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in 
1795 ;  died  in  1886.  He  was  the  nephew 
of  Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cot- 
ton gin,  and  assisted  him  in  his  gin  fac- 
tory in  Connecticut,  becoming  its  pro- 
prietor on  his  death.  Of  his  inventions, 
the  most  useful  is  the  Blake  stone 
breaker,  now  extensively  used. 
Bl&ke  T/TT.T.TF.  Dbveseux,  an  American 
^^*'>  woman  suffragist,  bom  in  Ra- 
leigh, S.  C,  1833.  One  of  her  first  at- 
tempts to  gain  eaual  rights  for  women 
was  her  demand  for  admittance  to  Yale 
University,  which  was  denied  her.  In 
1870  she  espoused  the  cause  of  woman  suf- 
frage. Her  lectures  in  reply  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Morgan  Diz  were  published  in  book  form 
with  the  title  Woman*t  Place  To-day,  and  Admiral  Blake, 

became  a  handbook  on  woman  suffrage.  ^^^_^m  ^^^  ^«j  .v.  -  v     ^    •.•      . 

She  died  Dec  30,  1913.  ^     fhf  nf^^S' ^Sn  ^^^J  ?l^^^^  f^l^^  ^^ 

Blake  Robert,  a  celebrated  EngUsh  ad-  ^^^"'"1 '  Z^}^  f  ^**  ""^  V"®  ^ng\iBYi  was 
-OiaKC,   „^jj.^l  ^^g  ^^^^  ^^  g^jK^^^     only    one    man-of-war.      In    this    action 

in  1590 ;  died  at  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  P^^*®  ?^^  severely  wounded.  On  June  3 
Sound  in  1657.  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  °®  again  engaged  Van  Tromp  and  forced 
was  sent  to  Parliament  for  Bridgewater  J°®  Dutch  to  retire  with  considerable  loss 
in  1640.  This  being  soon  dissolved  he  ^^}^.  ^^^^^  ^^^  harbors.  In  November 
lost  his  election  for  tiie  next,  and  sought  ^^^^  ^^  ^^s  sent  with  a  strong  fleet  to 
to  advance  the  parliamentary  cause  in  a  enforce  a  due  respect  to  the  British  flag 
military  capacity  in  the  war  which  then  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  sailed  first  to 
broke  out  He  soon  distinguished  himself,  Algiers,  which  submitted,  and  then  demol- 
and  in  1649,  was  sent  to  command  the  ished  the  castles  of  Goletta  and  Porto 
fleet  with  Colonels  Deane  and  Popham.  Ferino,  at  Tunis,  because  the  dey  refused 
He  attempted  to  block  up  Prince  Rupert  to  deliver  up  the  British  captives  A 
in  Kinsale,  but  the  prince,  contriving  to  squadron   of   his   ships   also   blocked    up 

Sit  his  fleet  out,  escaped  to  Lisbon,  where  Cadiz,  and  intercepted  a  Spanish  Plate 
lake  followed  him.  Being  refused  per-  fleet.  In  April,  1657  he  sailed  with 
mission  to  attack  him  in  the  Tagus  by  twenty-four  ships  to  Santa  Cruz,  in 
the  King  of  Portugal,  he  took  several  rich  Teneriflfe ;  and  notwithstandinz  the 
prizes  from  the  Portuguese,  and  followed  strength  of  the  nlace  hurnpd  thf  «i,inS 
feupert  to  Malaga,  where,  without  asking  of  a/other  Spanish  ^^^ 
^—3 
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taken  shelter  there,  and  by  a  fortunate  politician,  bom  at  Madrid  1811;  died  at 
change  of  wind  came  out  without  loss.  Cannes  1882.  He  was  educated  at  Rhodes 
Bmbarkini;  on  another  cruise,  he  died  be-  and  Paris,  and  early  devoted  himself  to 
fore  returning  to  English  soil,  and  was  the  career  of  journalism.  In  1889  he 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  whence  his  founded  the  Revue  du  Proffrda,  in  which 
body  was  removed  at  the  Restoration  and  first  appeared  his  De  rOrganization  du 
buned  in  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard.  Travail.  In  1841-44  appeared  his 
Blake  ^n.LiAM,  mystic  artist  and  Hiaioire  de  Dix  Ans:  1830-1840.  On 
^  poet,  author  of  many  exquisite  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848 
lyrics,  and  of  designs  mainly  allegorical  Blanc  was  elected  a  member  of  the  pro- 
or  symbolical,  was  the  son  of  a  London  visional  government,  and  appointed  presi- 
hosier,  and  was  born  in  1757.  He  was  dent  for  the  discussion  of  the  labor  ques- 
apprenticed  to  an  engraver  at  the  age  of  tion.  After  the  closing  of  the  Ateliers 
fourteen.  After  completing  his  appren-  Nationaux,  a  scheme  which  he  stren- 
ticeship  he  was  for  a  short  time  a  uously  opposed,  and  the  June  insurrec- 
Btudent  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  for  tion  of  1848,  he  was  prosecuted  for  con- 
years  supported  himself  mainly  by  en-  spiracy,  but  escaped  to  England.  During 
graving  for  the  booksellers.  In  1782  his  residence  there  he  wrote  the  bulk  of 
he  married  Catherine  Boucher,  who  his  Hiatoire  de  la  R4volution  Frar^faise, 
proved  an  invaluable  help  to  him  in  his  His  other  works  of  note  are :  Lettrea  9ur 
work.  Next  year  he  published  Poetical  VAngleterre  (1865-67),  Hisioire  de  la 
8ketcke9t  in  the  ordinary  way  and  with-  Revolution  de  1848  (1870),  Questions 
out  illustrations.  Failing  to  find  a  d'Aujourd*hui  et  de  Demain  (187d-74). 
publisher  for  his  next  work,  8ong$  of  In-  On  the  downfall  of  the  Second  Empire 
¥wcence,  he  invented  a  process  by  which  Blanc  returned  to  Paris,  and  became  a 
he  was  both  printer  and  illustrator  of  his  member  of  the  National  Assembly, 
own  poems.  He  engraved  upon  copper  "RIotia  M/^wm  a^  i/^«*  »j^«^ 
both  Ae  text  of  his  poems  and  the  sur-  -Oianc,  MowT.  See  Jf on*  Blanc. 
rounding  decorative  design,  and  to  the  -PloTiAliorfl  (blttu-shttr),  FBANgoiB,  a 
pages  printed  from  the  plates  an  appro-  ««**a'^i«*a^  French  aeronaut,  born 
briate  coloring  was  afterwards  added  by  1753 ;  died  1809.  In  1785  he  crossed  the 
hand.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  his  Channel  in  a  balloon,  for  which  feat  he 
future  work  was  produced.  Some  of  his  received  a  pension  from  the  French  king, 
other  best-known  works  are:  Oatea  of  He  made  many  remarkable  ascents  in 
Paradise,  Book  of  Thel,  Marriage  of  various  parts  of  the  world.  His  wife. 
Heaven  and  Hell,  Songt  of  Experience,  bom  1778,  was  his  companion  in  many 
Book  of  Urusen,  Song  of  L09,  Booh  of  of  his  voyages,  and  was  killed  by  her 
AAanta,  etc.  He  also  illustrated  Young's  balloon  taking  fire.  1819. 
}iight  Thoughts,  Blair's  Grave,  and  The  TtXctrMi^iurti  (blan'shftrd),  Laman,  an 
Book  of  Job,  The  distinguishing  feature  J>l»lAl.liara  ^^^^y^^^  miscellan  e  o  u  s 
of  his  genius  was  the  faculty  of  seeing  writer,  bom  in  1804;  died  in  1845.  In 
the  creations  of  his  imagination  with  such  1828  he  published  a  volume  of  poetry*  en- 
vividness  that  they  were  as  real  to  him  titled  Lyrical  Offerings.  In  1831  he  be- 
as  objects  of  sense.  He  died  in  1827.  His  came  editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  and 
complete  poetical  works  were  collected  in  was  afterwards  connected  with  several 
1874,  and  a  volume  of  etchings  from  his  magazines  and  newspapers.  The  death  of 
works,  with  descriptive  text,  was  pub-  his  wife  affected  him  so  deeply  that  in  a 
lished  in  1878.  moment  of  temporary  insanity  he  com- 

BIoItaI AAlr    Ralph  Albert,  an  Amer-  5i"S^«i"^«^^®-  /^^^  ^?s  »°^  «»*?,*•  «"»: 
DiaKeiOO&y  ican  painter,  bom  in  New  ^^}^  Sketchy  front  Life,  were  l?ubliijed 
York  in  1847.    His  works,  which  include  Z^^  a  memoir  by  Lord  Lytton  in  1846; 
many  landscapes  and  suWects  from  In-  ^,  Poetical  works  in  1876. 
dian  life,  are  markedly  original.  BlaiLChe  Of  CftStlle,  l^fP^^^^'v^^ 

"RlfLTiA  (bUM>)»     AuousTE    Alexandbb  ,  ^     ,     „^^,    '  .^^P***?^5     ^^' 

DltiUO  Philippb  Chables,  younger  ^^^^  of  ^^^^^  VIII,  King  of  Franc*, 
brother  of  Louis  Blanc,  born  1813 ;  died  and  mother  of  St.  Louis,  bom  in  1187 ; 
1882.  An  eminent  art-critic,  he  was  ^^ed  in  1232  or  1253.  On  the  death  of 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  Louis  VIII  she  procured  the  coronation 
in  1878,  and  filled  the  chair  of  aesthetics  of  her  son,  and  during  his  minority  held 
and  art-history  in  the  College  de  France,  the  reins  of  govemment  in  his  name  with 
He  wrote  Chrammaire  des  Arte  du  Dessin,  distinguishel  success.  In  1244,  when 
L*Ari  dane  la  Parure.  Ohservatione  eur  St.  Louis  left  for  the  Holy  Land,  she 
lee  Arte  Egyptien  et  Arabe,  etc.  again    became    regent,    and    gave    new 

Blano     (hl&9)«   Jean   Joseph    Louis,  proofs  of  her  abilities  and  firmness  as  a 
^French  historian,  publicist,  and  ruler. 
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Blanching  Blasphemy 

Blanching,    see  Etiolation.  ySrse!"^^  ^""'^"^  alliterative  unrhymed 

'RlfLTin.niA.Ti^e  (bl*-mttvzh'),  a  name  BlAIiani  (bUin-ke),  Jebome  Adolphe, 
ilianC-man^  used  in  cooltery  for  -o*»"«li"  a  French  economist,  born  at 
different  preparations  of  the  consistency  Nice  in  1708;  died  at  Paris  in  1854. 
of  a  jelly,  variously  composed  of  dissolved  While  studying  at  Paris  he  made  ac- 
isinglass,  arrow-root.  maize-Qour,  etc.,  qnaintance  with  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  and 
with  milk  and  flavoring  substances.  was    induced    to    devote    himself    to    the 

PlftTifl  Richard  P.,  statesman,  born  study  of  economics.  He  succeeded  Say  in 
ouxiLU,  jj^j^j.  Hartford,  Kentucky,  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  as 
1835.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  professor  of  industrial  economy.  Blanqui, 
Utah  in  1860 ;  practised  law  in  California  who  favored  a  free-trade  policy,  published, 
and  Nevada ;  went  to  Missouri  in  1865  among  other  works,  Precis  EUmentaire 
and  was  member  of  Congress  from  that  d'6conomic  Politique  and  Histoire  de 
state  from  1872  until  his  death  in  1899,  V^conomie  Politique  en  Europe, — Louis 
with  the  exception  of  one  term.  He  was  Auouste,  his  brother,  born  in  1805 ;  died 
author  of  the  Bland  silver  bill,  passed  in  1881 ;  was  early  engaged  as  a  socialistic 
1878,  and  an  advocate  of  tariff  reform,  revolutionist  and  conspirator,  and  speni 
BlAne  (^^i^)?  ^^'  GiLBEBT,  a  Scottish  much  of  his  life  in  prison. 
jjxau  physician,  born  in  Ayrshire  in  "BlA.TlfvTA  (blan-tlr'),  a  populous  min- 
1749:  died  in  1834.  He  was  educated  at  -"*»"V*^  Ing  parish  in  Lanarkshire, 
Edinburgh  University',  but  took  the  degree  Scotland,  containing  several  villages,  at 
of  M.  J),  at  Glasgow.  He  became  private  one  of  which,  8  miles  8.  e.  of  Glasgow, 
physician  to  Admiral  Rodney,  and  then  Dr.  Livingstone  was  born.  This  parish 
physician  to  the  fleet  in  the  W.  Indies,  in  has  given  its  name  to  an  African  mission 
which  position  he  introduced  the  use  station  founded  in  1876  by  the  Established 
of  lime-juice  and  other  means  of  pre*  Church  of  Scotland,  on  the  heights 
venting  scurvy  into  the  navy.  In  1783-  which  rise  between  the  Upper  Shir«  river 
95  he  was  physician  in  St.  Thomas's  and  I^ke  Shirwa,  Nyassaland,  now  the 
HospitaL  He  was  physician-in-ordinary  center  of  settlement  and  trade, 
to  George  IV  both  before  and  after  he  BlaDslds  (blap'si-de),  a  family  of 
became  king.  His  chief  publication  is  •*'*«*i'"***»  nocturnal  black  beetles, 
Elemente  of  Medical  Logic.  whose  wings  are  generally  wanting  and 

Blankenber^he  (blan'ken-berg),  a  their  elytra  attached  to  each  other.  They 
AvxcujA.      V     5  much      frequented   frequent  gloomy  damp  places,  and  when 

seaside  resort  on  the  coast  of  Belgium,  seized  discharge,  in  self-defense,  a  liquid 
is  9  miles  N.  w.  of  Bruges.    Pop.  5925.       of   a    peculiar   penetrating   odor. 

Blankenbnre,  ?  town  of  Germany,  Blarney  (bl«r'ne),  a  village  of  Ire- 
.k#M»uA^u»#tMgi  duchy    of   Brunswick,  •"a«'*"cj     jmj^j^   4   mjjgg   j,  ^    ^f  ^^e 

on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Hartz  Moun-  city  of  Cork,  with  Blarney  Castle  in  its 

tains,  a  favorite  resort  of  tourists.     On  vicinity.      A    stone    called    the    Blarney 

the  summit  of  a  height  is  the  ducal  palace.  Stone,  near  the  top  of  the  castle.  Is  fabled 

Pop.  10473.  to  confer  on  those  who  kiss  it  the  peculiar 

BlankcneS6  (blanTKe-na-se),   a   Prus-  kind  of  persuasive  eloquence  alleged   to 

sian   town   on   the  right  be  characteristic  of  the  natives  of  Ireland, 

bank  of  the  Elbe,  5  miles  w.  of  Altona  ;  fn-j-i-fl^i;!     Edwin      Howland,      an 

a    pleasure-resort    of    the    Altonese   and  IliasnnGlU)  American     painter,     b-^rn 

Hamburgers.     Pop.  4736.  in  1848;   famous  as  a  mural  decorator. 

nioTiV  Vatsa    Terse  without   rhyme.  Examples   of  his  work   may   be   seen  in 

J3UXUS.   V  xsM^nxiy  gj.gj    introduced    into  the  Library  of  Congress  and  in  the  Min- 

English  poetry  (from  the  Italian)  by  the  nesota  and  Iowa  State  capitols. 

Earl   of    Surrey,   who   was   beheaded   in  ««i      .         /k1o'«i  n«\      fiir       nfoii^.^     ^# 

1547     The  mosVcommon  form  of  English  BlaSlUS    ^^J^^^^U  ^i'M^o^'^^  Jd 

blank  verse  is  the  decasyllabic,  such  as  ^  have  suffered  martyrdom  about  316. 

that  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  or  of  the  He  is  said  to  have  been  tortured  with  a 

dramas    of    Shakespere.      From    Shake-  wool-comb,   hence  he  is  claimed  as   the 

speres    time   it    has    been    the   kind    of  patron-saint  of  the  wool-combers, 

verse  almost  universally  used  by  dramatic  BlogriliATnv  (blas'fe-mi),  signifies  the 

wnters,  who  often  employ  an  additional  J**»npiiciujr    denying  of  the  existence 

«yllable.    making    the    Unes    not    strictly  of  God,  assigning  to  him  false  attributes, 

decasyllabic.     The  first  use  of  the  term  or   denying   his    true   attributes;    contu- 

blank  verse  is  said  to  be  in  Hamlet,  ii,  2 :  melious  reproaches  of  Jesus  Christ ;  pro- 

•The  lady  shall  say  her  mind  freely,  or  fane  scoffing  at  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or 

the  blank  verse  shall  halt  for  it.'     The  exposing  them  to  ridicule  and  contempt, 

term  is  not  applied  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  In  Catholic  countries  it  also  included  the 
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speaking  contemptuously  or  disrespect- 
fully of  the  Holy  Virgin  or  the  saints. 
By  the  common  law  of  England  blas- 
phemies of  God,  as  denying  his  being  and 
providence,  all  contumelious  reproaches 
of  Jetus  Christ,  etc.,  are  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment  or  corporal  pun- 
ishment. In  a  case  decided  in  18^  it 
was  held  that  a  person  may  attack  the 
fundamentals  of  religion  without  being 
guilty  of  a  blasphemous  libel  Mf  the  de- 
cencies of  controversy  are  observed.'  In 
the  United  States,  besides  the  common 
law,  there  are  many  statutes  defining  blas- 
phemy ;  but  they  idl  hold  it  to  consist  in 
words  regarding  the  Deity  only.  It  is 
a  misdemeanor  at  common  law. 

Blast,  Hot.     See   BUut-fumaoe. 

Blast-furnace,  **^«  °*™«  ^^«*\  i^.  ^^ 

^M.a,aM  * U.A AM»W9  common  smelting 
furnace  used  for  obtaining  iron  from  its 
ores  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  blast  of 
air.  This  air-blast,  which  is  propelled 
by  a  powerful  blowing-engine  and  is  now 
invariably  heated  to  a  high  temperature 
(low  to  1400*  F.),  is  injected  by  pipes 
called  tuyeres,  sit- 
uated as  shown  at 
A.  in  the  annexed 
vertical  section,  in 
the  lowest  part  of 
the  furnace,  near  to 
the  hearth  b.  The 
conical  part  c,  next 
above  the  hearth,  is 
termed  the  boshes, 
and  the  interior  is 
continued  upwards, 
sometimes,  as  in  the 
annexed  cut.  in  a 
tapered  body  or 
cone,  D,  sometimes 
as  a  perpendicular 
cylinder,  which  is 
surmounted  by  an 
opening  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the 
SectioD  of  Blast-  materials  from  an 
furnace.  external   gallery,   E. 

The  exterior  consists  of  massive  masonry 
of  stone  or  firebrick,  the  body  part  being 
lined  with  two  shells  of  firebricks  sepa- 
rated by  a  thin  space  to  allow  for  expan- 
sion, this  space  being  generally  filled  with 
sand,  ground  fire-clay,  or  the  like,  to 
hinder  the  radiation  of  heat  to  the  out- 
side. When  the  body  rises  in  the  form 
of  a  perpendicular  cylinder  it  is  called 
the  barrel.  The  cone  or  barrel  is  some- 
times clasped  round  on  the  outside  by 
numerous  strong  iron  hoops,  or  is  cased 
with  iron  plates  fastened  to  the  masonry 
by  iron  bolts.  The  boshes,  c,  ^re  lined 
with  firebrick  or  firestone,  and  the  hearth, 


B,  is  built  with  larp-e  blocks  of  refractory 
stone.  The  charging  of  the  furnace 
goes  on  all  day  and  night,  one  charge 
consisting  of  a  barrow-load  of  coal  and  & 
barrow-load  of  ore  and  usually  lime,  the 
last  mineral  acting  as  a  flux.  These 
charges  are  constantly  passing  downwards 
and  undergoing  a  change  as  they  come 
nearer  the  hotter  parts  of  the  furnace. 
Towards  the  lower  part  the  earthy  matter 
of  the  ore  unites  with  the  limestone  and 
forms  a  slag,  which  finally  escapes  at 
an  opening  below  the  tuyeres,  and  the 
molten  metal  drops  down  and  fills  the 
lower  part  at  B,  to  be  drawn  off  at  stated 
periods.  This  is  done  usually  twice  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  by  means  of  a 
round  hole  called  a  tap.  The  furnace  is 
constantly  kept  filled  to  within  about  2 
feet  of  the  top.  The  ore  put  in  at  the 
top  takes  about  thirty-six  hours  before 
it  comes  out  as  iron.  Hematite  yields 
on  an  average  about  55  per  cent  of  metal, 
and  blackband,  about  40  to  50.  In  the 
newer  forms  of  furnaces  the  top  is  closed, 
and  the  gases  formerly  burned  at  the 
top  are  conveyed  by  pipes,  o,  to  be  utilised 
as  fuel  in  heating  the  blast  and  in  raising 
steam  for  the  blowing-engine.  The  prin- 
ciple adopted  is  to  close  the  top  by  a  bell- 
and-cone  arrangement,  e.  which  is  opened 
and  shut  at  pleasure  by  hydraulic  cr 
other  machinery.  The  height  of  furnaces 
varies  from  50  to  80,  and  even  in  some 
cases  to  upwards  of  100  feet,  and  the 
greatest  width  is  about  one- third  of 
this. 

Blasting  the  operation  of  breaking 
o>  up  masses  of  stone  or  rock 
in  situ  by  means  of  gunpowder  or  other 
explosive.  In  ordinary  operations  holes 
are  bored  into  the  rock  one  or  more 
inches  in  diameter  bv  means  of  a  steel- 
pointed  drill,  which  is  struck  with  ham- 
mers or  allowed  to  fall  from  a  height. 
After  the  hole  is  bored  to  the  requisite 
depth  it  is  cleaned  out,  the  explosive  is 
introduced,  the  hole  is  *  tamped  ^  or  filled 
up  with  broken  stone,  clay,  or  sand,  and 
the  charge  exploded  by  means  of  a  fuse  or 
by  electricity.  In  larger  operations, 
mines  or  shafts  of  considerable  diameter 
take  the  place  of  the  holes  above  described. 
Shafts  are  sunk  from  the  top  of  the  rock 
to  various  depths,  sometimes  upwards  of 
60  feet.  This  shaft  joins  a  heading,  or 
gallery,  driven  in  from  the  face,  if  possi- 
ble along  a  natural  joint;  and  from  this 
point  other  galleries  are  driven  some  dis- 
tance in  various  directions,  with  headings 
at  intervals,  returning  towards  the  face 
of  the  rock  and  terminating  in  chambers 
for  the  charges.  Enormous  charges  are 
frequently  made  use  of,  upwards  of 
twenty   tonr  "^f  gunpowder  having  been 
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ftred  Id  a  single  blast.  One  of  the  great- 
est blasting  operations  ever  attempted 
was  the  removal  of  the  reefs  in  the  East 
River,  near  New  York,  Icnown  as  Hell- 
gate.  An  entrance-shaft  was  sunk  on 
the  Long  Island  shore,  from  which  the 
reef  projected.  From  this  shaft  nearly 
twenty  tunnels  were  bored  in  all  direc- 
tions, extending  from  200  to  240  feet, 
and  connected  by  lateral  galleries.  Up- 
wards of  a  quarter  million  lbs.  of  dyna- 
mite,  rend-rock  and  powder  were  used, 
and  many  tJiousands  of  tons  of  rock  were 
dislodged.  Numerous  important  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  blastini^  by  the 
substitution  of  rock-boring  machines  for 
band  labor.  Of  such  machines,  in  which 
the  '  jumper '  or  drill  is  repeatedly  driven 
against  the  rock  by  compressed  air  or 
steam,  being  also  made  to  rotate  slightly 
at  each  blow,  there  are  many  varieties. 

Blastoderm  (blas'tod^rm),  in  bjol- 
«#Aa>0vvu«^AAA4  ogy,  the  germinal  skin 
or  membrane  forming  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  impregnated  ovum,  and  from  which 
the  rudiment  of  the  new  being  is  formed. 

Blastogenesis  iffi^««^r.^>'etiiS 

by  gemmation  or  budding. 

Blastoidea  '^}^f^%^%^h  ^a  ^^^^ 

MMwwAu^a,  of  fossil  Echinodermata. 
closely  allied  to  the  Crinoidea.  The  body 
was  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  box,  formed  by 
jointed  calcareous  plates,  and  was,  in 
most  cases,  permanently  fixed  to  the  sea- 
bottom  by  a  stalk  or  column. 

Blartomere  ^.^^^^^'p^ 'uS  t'^^ 

segment  into  which  the  ovum  divides 
after  impregnation.  The  segments  may 
remain  united  as  a  single  cell-aggregate, 
or  some  or  all  of  them  may  become  sepa- 
rate organisms. 

Blattid«   <^rotk/o^^%rtt- 

tera.  They  are  extremely  voracious, 
some  species  apparently  eating  almost 
everything  that  comes  in  their  way.  The 
type  of  the  family  is  the  well-known  cock- 
roach (Blatta  orienidlis), 

Blavatsky  ^»^f).  h-^,?^ 

bom  at  Yekaterinoslav.  Russia,  in  1831, 
became  a  citisen  of  the  United  States. 
She  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  and  its  leader  until 
her  death  in  1891.  She  wrote  /m  Un- 
veiled, The  Secret  Doctrine^  Key  to  Theos- 
ophy,  etc. 

Blave  (^^)'  ^  fortified  port  of  France 
J^       on  the  Gironde.  covering,  with 
other  forts,  the  approach  to  Bordeaux. 
Pop.  3423. 

Blazonry  l£l*'!;rS^uJriWnf!il'.i:* 

"^     tne  art  oi  asscnbing  coats- 


of-arms  in  proper  technical  terms  and 
method. 

BleRrhine*  (blech'ing),  the  act  or 
Dieacmu^  art  of  freeing  textile 
fibers  and  fabrics  and  various  other  sub- 
stances (such  as  materials  for  paper, 
ivory,  wax,  oils)  from  their  natural  color, 
and  rendering  them  perfectly  white,  or 
nearly  so.  The  ancient  method  of  bleach- 
ing, by  exposing  the  fabrics,  etc.,  to  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  frequently 
wetting  them,  has  been  nearly  superseded, 
at  least  where  the  business  is  conducted 
on  a  large  scale,  more  complicated  proc- 
esses in  connection  with  powerful  chemi- 
cal preparations  being  now  employed. 
Among  these  the  chief  are  chlorine  and 
sulphurous  acid,  the  latter  being  em- 
ployed more  especially  in  the  case  of  ani- 
mal fibers  (silk  and  wool),  while  cotton, 
flax,  and  other  vegetable  fibers  are  oper- 
ated upon  with  chlorine,  the  bleaching  in 
both  casep  being  preceded  by  certain 
cleansing  processes.  The  use  of  chlorine 
as  a  bleaching  agent  was  first  pro- 
posed by  BerthoUet  in  1786,  and  shortly 
afterwards  introduced  into  Great  Brit- 
ain, where  it  was  first  used  simply 
dissolved  in  water,  afterwards  dissolved 
in  alkali,  and  then  in  the  form  of  bleach- 
ing-powder,  commonly  called  chloride  of 
lime,  the  manufacture  of  which  was 
patented  by  Mr.  Tennant  of  St.  Rollox, 
Glasgow,  in  1799.  In  modern  calico 
bleaching  the  preliminary  process  is  singe- 
ing by  passing  the  fabric  over  red-hot 
plates  or  through  a  gas-flame  to  remove 
the  downy  pile  and  short  threads  from  the 
surface  of  the  cloth.  The  goods  next  pass 
to  the  lifning  process,  when  they  are  uni- 
formly and  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
a  supersaturated  solution  of  lime.  The 
next  process  is  the  hoicking  or  boiling  for 
several  hours,  after  which  they  are 
washed.  They  are  then  soured  by  being 
passed  through  a  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  any 
traces  of  free  lime  which  may  have  been 
left  in  the  washing,  and  to  decompose  the 
calcareous  soap  formed  by  the  bowking 
process.  After  boiling  in  kiers  with  a 
solution  of  soda-ash  and  rosin  and  an- 
other washing,  the  cloth  is  ready  for  the 
processes  of  chemicking  or  liquoring  with 
bleaching-powder,  and  tchite-souring  with 
a  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Another 
thorough  washing  concludes  the  opera- 
tions of  bleaching  proper,  after  which 
the  cloth  goes  through  various  finishing 
processes.  Modifications  of  the  same 
processes  are  adopted  in  bleaching  linen, 
wool,  silk,  etc. 

Bleaching-powder,  ^•'iSfbVex^ 

ing  slaked  lime  to  the  action  of  chlorine. 
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Bleak  Blessing 

It  is  regarded  as  a  double  salt  of  the  Blenker  ^^s»  ^"^  ^^  Worms,  in 
chloride  of  calcium  and  hypochlorite  of  *'**'*"^*'*i  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  1812; 
calcium.  It  is  much  used  as  a  disinfect-  died  in  Virginia  in  1863.  He  served  in  the 
ant,  besides  its  use  in  bleaching.  Bavarian  army  in  1833-37.    In  1849,  on 

Blefllc  (hl^l')t  A  small  river  fish,  6  or  account  of  his  revolutionary  activity  in 
APAvcuk  Y  inches  long,  the  LeuciscuM  his  native  city,  he  was  forced  to  retire 
olhumu9t  of  the  Carp  family.  It  some-  to  Switzerland,  emigrating  in  the  same 
what  resembles  the  dace,  and  is  found  in  year  to  the  United  States.  He  settled  in 
many  European  rivers,  its  back  is  green-  New  York,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
ish,  otherwise  it  is  of  a  silvery  color,  and  Civil  war  he  organized  the  8th  regiment 
its  silvery  scales  are  used  in  the  manu-  of  New  York  volunteers.  For  distin- 
facture  of  artificial  pearls.  It  is  good  gnished  services  he  was  promoted  to  the 
eating.  command  of  a  division  in  the  Army  of  the 

IRIiftiftIr  (blak),  Fbiedbich,  a  German  Potomac.  He  died  from  injuries  on  the 
J9166IL   biblical  scholar  and  critic,  born  field. 

in  1793;  died  in  1859.  He  was  appointed  'RlAnlri'nfiAn  John,  British  inventor, 
professor  of  theology  at  Bonn  1829.  He  -OACIlJailBOp,  ^^  yjQ^.  ^j^  ^^^ 
was  the  author  of  expository  books.  In-  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  first  commer- 
troductions  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa-  cially  successful  locomotive  steam-engine, 
ments  (1860-62),  etc.  It  was  a  cogwheeled  engine,  employed  on 

BIaaIt  Wilhklk  Hkinbich  IiCHAN-  Hunslet  Moor,  near  Leeds,  to  draw  a  load 
AJAwikj  uiQ^  g^Q  ^f  ^^  above,  an  able  of  30  tons.  To  this  demonstration  George 
linguist,  especially  in  the  South  African  Stephenson,  who  saw  Blenkinsop's  experi- 
laiuniages,  bom  at  Berlin  in  1827 ;  died  ment,  is  perhaps  indebted  for  ideas  used 
at  Cape  Town  in  1875.  In  1855  he  went  in  building  the  Rocket,  . 
to  South  Africa  and  devoted  himself  to  the  Bleiinerliasset  Habman,  an  Irish- 
study  of  the  language,  manners,  and  cus-  *****-»*'»**'* **«*""vv|  American  lawyer, 
toms  of  the  natives.  He  was  principal  bom  in  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  1765.  In 
author  of  the  Handbook  of  African,  Aim-  1796  he  married  his  niece,  Margaret  Ag- 
traliant  and  Polynesian  Philology^  1858-  iiew.  Being  ostracized  by  his  family  for 
63.  his  other  chief  productions  bemg  Fo-  this  act  by  their  families,  the  couple  emi- 
caoulary  of  the  Mozambique  Languages,  grated  to  America,  where  Blennerhasset 
1856;  Uotnparative  Orammar  of  South  purchased  an  island  in  the  Ohio  River, 
African  Languages,  1869 ;  Hottentot  near  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  Here  in  1805 
P^ables  and  Tales,  1864;  and  The  Origin  he  was  visited  by  Aaron  Burr,  in  whose 
of  Language,  1868.  conspiracy  to  seize  Texas  he  became  im- 

Blende  (blend),  an  ore  of  zinc,  called  plicated,  supplying  funds  for  its  support 
*^  **^  also  Mock-lead,  False  Oalena,  and  offering  the  use  of  his  island  as  a 
and  Black' jack.  Its  color  is  mostly  yel-  depot  of  supplies  and  a  training  ground, 
low,  brown,  and  black.  There  are  several  On  the  collaose  of  the  conspiracy  the  man- 
varieties,  but  in  general  this  ore  contains  sion  and  island  were  plundei«d  by  the 
more  than  half  its  weight  of  zinc,  about  Virginia  troops.  Blennerhasset  fled,  but 
one-fourth  sulphur,  and  usually  a  small  was  arrested  and  remained  a  prisoner  un- 
portion  of  iron,  it  is  a  native  sulphide  til  after  the  release  of  Burr.  The  island 
of  zinc.  residence  was  abandoned  and  Blennerhas- 

TtliftTiTiiftiTn  (blen'im;  Ger.  blenliim),  set  went  to  Mississippi,  then  to  Montreal, 
JMClUiCliU  ^  village  in  Bavaria  on  and  finally  returned  to  Ireland.  He  died 
the  Danube.  Near  it  was  fought,  August  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  February  2, 
13,  1704,  durinc  the  war  of  the  Spanish  1831.  His  wife,  Manraret,  published  The 
succession,  the  famous  battle  of  Blenheim  Deserted  Isle,  The  Widow  of  the  Rock 
(or  Hochstddt,  from  another  village  in  and  Other  Poems.  She  died  in  New  York 
tne  vicinity),  in  which  Marlborough  and  in  1842. 

Prince  Eugene,  commanding  the  allied  IRIpTiTiir  (blen'i),  a  genus  of  acanthop- 
forces  of  England  and  Germany  (52,000  '^^^"-"-J  tervgious  fishes  {Blennius) 
men),  gained  a  brilliant  victmr^over  the  distinguished  by  a  short  rounded  head 
French  and  Bavarians  ( 56,000).  The  and  a  long,  compressed  smooth  body.  Ow- 
victors  lost  some  12,000  in  killed  and  ing  to  the  smallness  of  their  gill  openings 
wounded;  the  vanquished  40,000,  includ-  they  can  exist  for  some  time  without 
ing  prisoners. — The  palatial  residence  of  water. 

the  Dukes  of  Marlborough  at  Woodstock,  Slesbok  (bles'bok;  Alceldphus  alhi- 
Oxfordshire,  was  named  from  this  victory.  *'**'" ^'vx^  frons),  an  antelope  of  South 
Blenheiin.  7)0ft  '^  v&riety  of  spaniel,  Africa  with  a  white  marked  face ;  for- 
MAVAU&VX4U  a#vg|  |,gnring  a  dose  re-  merly  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
semblance  to  the  King  Charles  breed,  but  Orange  Free  State  and  much  hunted, 
somewhat  smaller,  so  named  from  having  Blessill?  ^'  Benediction,  a  praver 
been  originally  bred  by  one  of  the  Dukes  '*'**'»»*'»*6j  or  solemn  wish  imploring 
of  Marlborough,  happiness  upon  ajiother;  a  certain  holy 
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Blessington  Blind 

action  which,  combined  with  prayer,  seeks  provisioned,  and  cast  adrift  not  far  from 
for  God's  icrace  for  persons,  and,  in  a  the  island  of  Tofoa  (Tonga  Islands),  in 
lower  degree,  a  blessing  upon  things,  with  lat.  10°  8.  and  Ion.  184°  E.  By  ad- 
a  view  to  their  efficiency  or  safety.  The  mirable  skill  and  perseverance,  though 
lifting  up  of  the  hands  is  an  inseparable  not  without  enduring  fearful  hardships, 
adjunct  of  the  act  of  blessing,  in  the  they  managed  to  reach  the  island  of 
Boman  Catholic  Church  formerly  the  Timor  in  forty-one  days,  after  running 
thumb  and  the  two  first  fingers  of  the  nearly  4000  miles.  Bligh  with  twelve 
right  hand  were  extended,  the  two  re-  of  his  companions,  arriv^  in  England  in 
maining  fingers  turned  down ;  now  all  the  1790,  while  the  mutineers  settled  on  Pit- 
fingers  are  extended.  In  the  Greek  Church  cairn  Island,  where  their  descendants  still 
the  thumb  and  the  third  finger  of  the  same  exist.  Bligh  became  governor  of  New 
hand  are  conjoined,  the  other  fingers  being  South  Wales  in  1806,  but  his  harsh  and 
stretched  out.  Some  see  in  this  position  despotic  conduct  caused  him  to  be  deposed 
a  representation  of  the  sacred  monogram  ^nd  sent  back  to  England.  He  after- 
in  Greek  letters  of  our  Lord's  nam^  ^^rds  rose  to  the  rank  of  admiral. 

was  Dom  near.  Clonmel,  Ireland,  m  liov;  ^*  j:«««««  rv«  «..«  r^*u^r»  Aii^nwiafonA* 
died  at  Paris  in  184^  She  was  twici  t^Kinh^.*«^ao.  «i.nf.  fn  wUhl  nr  S^r? 
married,  the  second  time  to  Charles  John  r,^^S5a''t^!«"  ^iln2.  •^Til^S  tn  aimS 
Gardiner,  earl  of  Blessington.  After  his  ^t  has  been  ^*/"«ly  ^PP^^ff,,  ^^  ji"^ 
death  m  1829,  Lady  Blessington  took  up  l^^^H  ^^««*f«  ^^  P.^***  J^^^^^u'J^^^ 
her  abode  in  Gore  House,  Kensington,  by  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  or  of 
Her  residence  became  the  fashionable  re-  the  soil,  the  attacks  of  insects,  parasitic 
sort  for  all  the  celebrities  of  the  time ;  fungi,  etc.  The  term  is  frequently 
and  that  notwithstanding  a  doubtful  con-  limited  to  disease  in  cereal  crops.  See 
nection   which    she    formed   with   Count  ^mut,  Bunt,  Ergot. 

lyOrsay,  with  whom  she  lived  till  her  Blim'blllff  ^^^  Indian  name  of  the 
death.  She  wrote  Conversations  with  •*****"  *****©>  fruit  of  Averrhoa  Bilimht, 
Lord  Byron;  numerous  novels,  including  a  small  tree,  family  Oxalidaceie,  called 
The  Belle  of  a  Season,  The  Two  Friends^  also  Cucumher-treet  the  fruit  being  acid 
Strathem.  and  the  Victims  of  Society;  and  resembling  a  small  cucumber.  The 
and  acted  as  editor,  for  several  years,  carambola  (which  see)  belongs  to  the 
of  the  Booh  of  Beauty,  and  the  Keepsake,  same  genus. 

Bletifl.  (We'ti-a).  a  widely  distributed  pi|TiH  (blind),  a  screen  of  some  sort 
.  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  •"-""**  ^  prevent  too  strong  a  light 
OrchideceuB,  In  the  American  tropics  from  shining  in  at  a  window  or  to  keep 
about  20  species  exist,  and  one  species  la  people  from  seeing  in.  Venetian  blinds 
found  in  China  and  Japan.  are  made  of  slats  of  wood,  so  connected 

Sliclier   \S*®?®J)^     »teen     Stejxbks,  as   to   overlap  each   other  when  closed, 
1.  A       -.?Qo™i'.  y ^o^ifi  P«?  *"'?,  ""SS  «»»<»  to  show  a  series  of  open  spaces  for 
ehst,  bom  1782;  died  1848.    His  collect^  the  admission  of  light  and  air  when  in 
poems,  which  are  nahonal  and  spirited,  the  other  position. 

were  published  1835-56;  and  his  novels,  -oi^^j  (blint),  Kabl,  German  political 
m^'^iJ^y.^^^^^'i^^  f^S?  ""^nS^'i^iS  Wtato'r  and  writer  on  history, 

iiL«»i«fpH  nt^V  1846-47.  He  also  mythology,  and  Germanic  literature,  born 
wnsiaiea  ^»*«5».  at  Mannheim  1826.    He  was  educated  at 

Bhdah  <J^Ma)A» '^ff^fi^^^^^^^  and    Bonn,    and    from    his 

Algiers,  wfufciltTrith  models  ho^  «'"<>««»*  <*»y»  t^"  ^«  «««1^  *°  England  in 
f^p?bir2iifi?esSh2^^^^  1852  he  was  continually  engaged  in  agitat. 

iahing  district,  and  having  a  good  trade.  1?K  o""  m  heading  risings  in  the  cause  of 
Pop   16366  -      ■»  German  freedom  and  union.    He  was  fre- 

mivh  (b6)i  William,  the  commander  quenUy  imprisoned.  The  democratic 
jyii^ii  ^f  the  ship  Bounty  when  the  propaganda  was  supported  by  his  pen; 
cre%  mutinied  in  the  South  Seas  and  and  he  wrote  Fire-hurial  among  our  Oer- 
carried  her  off.  He  was  bom  in  CJom-  manic  Forefathers;  Teutonic  Cremation; 
wall  In  1763 ;  died  at  London  in  1817.  Ygdrasil,  or  The  Teutonic  Tree  of  Emist- 
The  Bounty  had  been  fitted  out  for  the  ence,  etc.  Died  1907. 
purpose  of  procuring  plants  of  the  bread-  PlinH  The  absence  or  deficiencv  of 
fruit  tree,  and  introducing  these  into  the  *     the  sense  of  sight.     Blindness 

West  Indies.  Bligh  left  Tahiti  in  1789,  mar  varv  in  degree  from  the  slight- 
and  was  proceeding  on  his  voyage  for  Ja-  est  impairment  of  vision  to  total  loss 
maica  wnen  he  was  seized,  and,  with  of  sight ;  it  may  also  be  temporary 
eighteen  men  supposed  to  be  quite  loyal  or  permanent.  It  is  caused  by  defect, 
to  him,  forced  into  a  laupch,  sparingly  disease,  or  injury  to  the  eye,  to  the  optic 
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nerve  or  tract,  or  to  that  part  of  the  brain 
connected  with  it.  Old  age  is  sometimes 
Accompanied  with  blindness,  occasioned 
by  the  drying  up  of  the  humors  of  the  eye, 
or  by  the  opacity  of  the  cornea,  the  crys- 
talline lens,  etc.  There  are  several 
causes  which  produce  blindness  from 
birth.  Sometimes  the  eyelids  adhere  to 
each  other  or  to  the  eyeball  itself,  or 
a  contagious  escharotic  inflammation  oc- 
curs, or  a  membrane  coyers  the  eyes; 
sometimes  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  closed, 
or  adheres  to  the  cornea,  or  is  not  situated 
in  the  right  place,  so  that  the  rays  of 
light  do  not  fall  \n  the  middle  of  the 
eye;  besides  other  defects.  (See  Color 
Blindness,  Eemeralopia.  Nyctalopia, ) 
The  blind  are  often  distinguished  for  a 
remarkable  mental  activity,  and  a  won- 
derful development  of  the  intellectual 
powers.  Their  touch  and  hearing,  par- 
ticularly, become  very  acute. 

As  earbr  as  1260  an  asylum  for  the 
blind  (L'Hospice  des  Quinze-Vingts)  was 
founded  in  Paris  by  St.  Louis  for  the 
relief  of  the  Crusaders  who  lost  their 
sight  in  Egypt  and  Syria;  but  the  first 
institution  tor  the  instruction  of  the  blind 
was  the  idea  of  Valentin  Hatty,  brother 
of  the  celebrated  mineralogist.  In  1784 
he  opened  an  institution  in  which  they 
were  instructed  not  only  in  appropriate 
mechanical  employments,  as  spinning, 
knitting,  making  ropes  or  fringes,  and 
working  in  pasteboard,  but  also  in  music. 
In  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  geography, 
and  the  sciences.  For  instruction  in  read- 
ing he  procured  raised  letters  of  metal; 
for  writing  he  used  particular  writing- 
cases,  in  which  a  frame,  with  wires  to 
separate  the  lines,  could  be  fastened  upon 
the  paper;  for  ciphering  there  were 
movable  figures  of  metal,  and  ciphering- 
boards  in  which  the  figures  could  be 
fixed;  for  teaching  geography  maps  were 
prepared  upon  which  mountains,  rivers, 
cities,  and  the  boundaries  of  countries 
were  indicated  to  the  sense  of  touch  in 
various  ways,  etc.  Similar  institutions 
were  60on  afterwards  founded  in  Am- 
sterdam, Berlin,  Brussels,  Copenhagen, 
Dresden,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  London, 
Vienna,  and  in  many  towns  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  now  comparatively 
few  large  cities  that  do  not  possess  a 
school  or  institution  of  some  kind  for  the 
blind.  The  occupations  in  which  the 
blind  are  found  capable  of  engaging  are 
such  as  the  making  of  baskets  and  other 
kinds  of  wicker-work,  brushmaking,  rope 
and  twine  making,  the  making  of  mats 
and  matting,  knitting,  netting,  fancy 
work  of  various  kinds,  cutting  firewood, 
the  sewing  of  sacks  and  bags,  the  carving 
of  articles  in  wood,  etc.    Piano-tuning  is 


also  successfullv  carried  on  by  some,  and 
the  cleaning  of  clocks  and  watches  has 
even  been  occasionally  practised  by 
them. 

Various  systems  have  been  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  blind  to  read, 
some  of  which  consist  in  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  Roman  alphabet,  with  more  or 
less  modification,  and  some  of  which  em- 
ploy types  quite  arbitrary  in  form.  In 
all  systems  the  characters  rise  above  the 
surface  of  the  paper  so  as  to  be  felt  by 
the  fingers.  The  type  adopted  by  Hatty 
was  the  script  or  italic  form  of  the  Ro- 
man letter.  This  was  introduced  into 
England  by  Sir  C.  Lowther,  who  printed 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  1832  with 
type  obtained  from  Paris.  Before  this 
Gall  of  Edinburgh  made  use  of  an  em- 
bossed alphabet  based  on  the  ordinary 
Roman  small  letters,  in  which  all  curves 
were  replaced  by  angular  lines,  and  in 
1834  he  published  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
in  this  character.  Subsequently  he  in- 
troduced various  improvements,  and  in 
particular  the  letters  were  produced  with 
serrated  surfaces,  thus  giving  greater  dis- 
tinctness. Alston  of  Glasgow,  Howe  of 
Boston,  and  others  also  used  the  Roman 
form;  but  the  former  (who  was  the  first 
to  print  the  whole  Bible,  in  1840) 
adopted  the  Roman  capitals,  while  the 
latter  adopted  the  small  letters,  printing 
in  this  type  the  Bible  and  many  other 
books.  Of  alphabets  deviating  entirely 
or  nearly  so  from  the  Roman  letter,  one 
consists  of  a  stenographic  shorthand 
invented  by  Lucas  of  Bristol;  another  is 
a  phonetic  shorthand  devised  by  Fr^re  of 
London.  In  Dr.  Moon's  alphabet  some 
of  the  characters  are  Roman,  others  are 
based  on  or  suggested  by  the  Roman  char- 
acters. The  Braille  system  is  one  in 
which  the  letters  are  formed  by  a  com- 
bination of  dots.  Dr.  Moon's  system 
from  its  simplicity  and  the  sixe  of  its 
characters  has  been  largely  used  in  bocAs 
for  the  blind,  but  the  Braille  System  is 
now  chiefly  used.  There  are  also  systems 
by  which  they  can  write.  See  BraUie, 
IBIi Till -fi fill  ^^®  name  of  several  species 
JJUnansn,^,  fish,  family  Amblyop- 
side,  inhabiting  the  waters  of  American 
caves.  They  are  all  small,  the  largest  not 
exceeding  five  inches.  In  the  typical 
species  (Amblyopsit  speUBus)  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Ke«itucky,  the  eyee 
are  reduced  to  a  useless  rudiment  hidden 
under  the  skin,  the  body  is  translucent 
and  colorless,  and  the  head  and  body  are 
covered  with  numerous  rows  of  sensitive 
papills,  which  form  very  delicate  organs 
of  touch. 

Blind  Harry.  Sl*,^""""  ***  ^*'*- 
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Bliss  Blockhouse 

'BliRfl     Taskeb  Howabd,  general.  U.  S.  Block   ^  mechanical  contrivance  consist- 

^xxBo,    A.,  born  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  in  -^^^^^9  ing  of  one  or  more  grooved  pui- 

1853,  was  educated  at  Lewisbure    (now  leys  mounted  in  a  casing  or  shell,  which 

Bucknell)     University,    graduated    from  is  furnished  with  a  hook,  eye.  or  strap  by 

U.   S.   Military   Academy   in   1875.     He  which  it  may  be  attached  to  an  object, 

served  through  the  Porto  Rican  campaign  the  function  of  the  apparatus  being  to 

of  1898  and  was  appointed  special  envoy  transmit  power  or  change  the  direction 

to  Cuba  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  reci-  of  motion  by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain 

procity   between    that    country    and    the  passing     round     the     movable     pulleys. 

United   States   in   1902.     He  was  com-  Blocks  are  single,  double,  treble,  or  four- 

mander  of  the  Departments  of  Luzon  and  fold,  according  as  the  number  of  sheaves 

"^feS^^V^^J^PF**®  Man^»  ^w>m  10^  or  pulleys  is  one,  two,  three,  or  four.    A 

to  1900.    In  the  latter  year  he  becMne  a  runninff  block  is  attached  to  the  object 

•  member  of  tte  Army  General  Staff  and  to  be  raised  or  moved;  a  standing  block 

president  of  tte  Army  War  College.    He  ig    fixed    to    some    permanent    support. 

WM  appointed  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  in  Blocks   also   receive   different   denomlna- 

1915  and  succeeded  Maior-General  Scott  tions  from  their  shape,  purpose,  and  mode 

SiJ^JfL^'  ^^i^t  *^iv>^'    ?®  became  of  appUcation,    They  are  sometimes  made 

SSSi  frSS't'^  iV*  ^^^'i  ^\^^  ,?"^  of  iron  as  weU  as  of  wood.     Blocks  to 

5««^  %M.  n^'^^J^^V^J^  *5®  ^^  ^  which   the  name  of  d€ad-eye9  has  been 

in  Europe  from  1917.  Blockftde   (Wok-ftd'),  is  the  rendering 

Slister  (blls'flfer),  a  topical  application  '*'*v*''^«*^^    of  intercourse  with  the  sea- 

*^               which,    when    applied    to    the  ports  of  an  enemy  unlawful  on  the  part 

skin,  raises  the  cuticle  in  the  form  of  a  of   neutrals,    and    it   consists   essentially 

vesicle,  filled  with  serous  fluid,  and   so  in  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  naval  force 

produces  a  coifnter-irritation.    llie  Span-  to    make   such    intercourse   difficult.     It 

ish  fly-blister  operates  with  most  certain-  must  be  declared  or  made  public,  so  that 

ty  and  expedition,  and  is  commonly  used  neutrals  mav   have   notice  of  it.     If  a 

for  this  purpose,   as  are  also   mustard,  blockade  is  instituted  by  a  sufficient  au- 

hartshom,  etc     Also  called  vesicatory,  thority,   and   maintained   by   a   sufficient 

SlistAr-hcfitlA    Blisteb-flt,  the  force,  a  neutral  is  so  far  affected  by  it 

.ft#u0vvi.  M^vbAVy   Spanish  fly  used  in  that  an  attempt  to  trade  with  the  place 

making  cantharidal  blisters,  etc  invested  subjects  vessel  and  cargo  to  con- 

Blister*8teel    ^^^^  ^^^  which,  when  fiscation  by  the  blockading  power.     The 

^uoif^^j.  ov^i^Ay  converted     into     steel,  term  is  also  used   to  describe  the  stato 

have  their  surface  covered  with  blisters,  of  matters  when  hostile  forces  sit  down 

grobably  from  the  expansion  of  minute  around  a  place  and  keep  possession  of  all 
nbbles  of  air.  Steel  is  used  in  the  the  means  of  access  to  it,  so  as  to  en- 
blister  state  for  welding  to  iron  for  cer-  tirely  cut  off  its  communication  with  the 
tain  pieces  of  mechimism,  but  is  not  em-  outside  world,  and  so  compel  surrender 
ployed  for  making  edge-tools.  It  re*  from  want  of  supplies 
quires  for  this  purpose  to  be  converted  Blonlr-hAAlrfl  bloch-printing.  Before 
into  cast  or  shear  steeL  See  Steel  -o*v^«.  m3%3iUif  ^^^  f^^  ^  ^j^^^^  ^.^^ 
BliZ^Zdrd  ^  storm  of  very  cold  wind  after  the  invention  of  printing,  books 
'  with  fine,  powdery  snow,  oc-  were  printed  from  wooden  blocks  each  the 
cnrring  in  some  parts  of  the  United  size  of  a  page  and  having  the  matter  to 
States  and  often  causing  loss  of  life  be  reproduced,  whether  text  or  picture, 
through  suffocation  and  cold.  Their  or-  cut  in  relief  on  the  surface.  Ip  China, 
dinary  locality  is  in  the  region  between  where  the  art  of  printing  was  first  dis- 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi,  covered,  this  system  continues  in  use, 
where  they  frequently  occur,  though  though  movable  types  have  long  been 
disastrous  ones  are  rare.  In  that  of  known  there.  With  their  cheap  laboi 
January,  1888,  the  severest  on  record,  block-books  can  be  cheaply  produced. 
^  persons  lost  their  lives,  while  the  Blockhonae  a  fortified  edifice  of  one 
cold  was  so  intense  that  the  Colorado  -»AW^JiilOU8C,  ^^  ^^^^  stories,  con- 
River  of  Texas  was  frozen  a  foot  deep,  structed  chiefly  of  blocks  of  hewn  timber, 
WD  unprecedented  event.  Blockhouses  are  supplied  with  loopholes 
BlOCn  (Wo'k),  Mabcus  Eliezeb,  a  nat-  for  musketry  (a,  o)  and  sometimes 
urahst  of  Jewish  descent,  born  with  embrasures  for  cannon,  and  when 
at  Anspach  in  1723 ;  died  1709.  Jtiis  prin-  of  more  than  one  story  the  upper  ones 
rtpal  work  is  the  Naturgesch  chte  der  are  made  to  overhang  those  below,  and 
f^-'^^^fJ^i^^^uJ^ASn^^^^  ""^a  Fishes),  are  furnished  with  machicolations  or 
folio,  1785-89,  with  432  colored  plates.  loopholes  in  the  overhung  floor,  so  that 
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Block  Island 


Blond 


a    perpendicular    fire    can    be    directed 
against  the  enemy  in  close  attack.    Block- 


Blockhouse. 

houses  are  often  of  great  advantage,  and 
in  wooded  localities  readily  constructed. 
Slorlr  TfllfLTtd    *^  island  in   the  At- 

out  from  the  mainland  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  which  it  be- 
loiigs,  and  8  miles  long.  It 
is  a  popular  summer  resort, 
constituting  the  township  of 
New  Shoreham.  Has  two 
lighthouses. 

Block  Printing.  |^ 

hook9  and  Printing, 

Blocksberg,    *=^*e''5f 

the  Brocken  (which  see). 

Bloek.system,*,„tt'S 

the  traffic  on  railways  ac- 
cording to  which  the  line  is 
divided  into  sections  of  a  few 
miles,  each  section  generally 
stretching  from  one  station 
to  the  next  with  a  signal 
and  telegraphic  connection,  at  the  end  of 
the  section.  The  essential  principle  of 
the  system  is  that  no  train  is  allowed  to 
enter  upon  any  one  section  till  the  sec- 
tion is  signaled  wholly  clear,  so  that  be- 
tween two  successive  trains  there  is  not 
merely  an  interval  of  time,  but  also  an  in- 
terval of  space. 

PI  Ap1r.fi Ti  t*n  at  a  certain  stage  of  re- 
J>1U(/K  UUy  finement,  but  not  quite  pure. 
Bloi^mii^'H:  (bWmart),  Abraham,  a 
itioemaen;     ^^^^j^  pointer,  bom  about 

1565;  died  in  1651.  lie  was  the  son  of 
an  architect  and  sculptor,  who  sent  him 
to  Paris,  where  he  studied  for  three  years, 
subsequently  returning  to  Amsterdam 
and  Utrecht,  where  he  settled  and 
painted  all  sorts  of  subjects,  his  land- 
scapes being  the  most  esteemed.  He  had 
four  sons,  of  whom  Cornelis  (born  1608; 
died  1680)  was  sent  by  his  father  as  an 
art  student  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  lived 
and  worked  in  Rome  as  a  distinguished 
engraver. 

Bloemfontcin  i^rX^^,  ^Vt 


of  government  of  the  Orange  River  Ck)I., 
South  Africa,  680  miles  n.b.  of  Cape 
Town,  situated  in  a  high  bat  healthy 
region.  Pop.  (1911)  26,929. 
Plnift  (blwft),  capital  of  the  French 
^^^^^  dep.  Loir-et-Cher,  99  miles  8. 
a  w.  Paris,  on  the  Loire.  It  consists  of 
an  upper  town,  a  lower  town,  and  sev- 
eral suburbs,  with  one  of  which  it  com- 
municates by  a  stone  bridge  of  eleven 
arches.  The  old  castle,  which  has  played 
an  important  part  in  French  history,  was 
restored  bv  the  government  since  1845. 
There  is  also  a  catiiedral  of  late  date,  the 
Church  of  St  Nicholas  (12th  century), 
a  bishop's  palace,  Roman  aqueduct,  etc. 
The  castle  was  long  occupied  by  the 
counts  of  the  name ;  and  beciune  a  favor- 
ite residence  of  the  kings  of  France.    In 


Court  of  the  Castle  ot  Bloia. 
it  Louis  XII  was  bom»  and  Francis  I, 
Henry  II,  Charles  IX,  and  Henry  III 
held  their  courts. 

B1l\Tnfipl(T  (blom'feld),  C  H  A  B  L  E  s 
DlOmueia  ^^^es.  Bishop  of  London, 
born  at  Bury-St-Edmunds  in  1786 ;  died 
at  Fulham  Palace  in  1857.  At  Cam- 
bridge he  took  high  honors;  and  after 
filling  successively  several  curacies,  and 
acting  for  a  time  as  chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Tx>ndon,  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate.  In 
1824  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Ch^ter,  and 
in  1828  Bishop  of  London.  He  was  a 
distinguished  classical  scholar,  and  pub- 
lished editions  of  several  of  the  dramas 
of  ^sch^lus  and  of  the  lyric  poets.  His 
chief  distinction  was  gained  by  his 
activity  in  the  management  of  his  diocese 
and  his  energy  in  the  cause  of  church  ex- 
tension. 

Blond  (Wop) ,  Jacques  Chbtstophe  lk, 

■"      miniature  painter  and  originator 

of  color  printing,  bom  at  Frankfort-on- 

the-Main  in  1670;  died  in  a  hospital  «t 
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Blondel  Bloodhoiuid 

Paris  in  1741.  He  spent  most  of  his  life  the  fluid  of  the  blood.  The  red  ones  giva 
and  an  his  means  in  comparatively  un-  color  to  the  fluid,  and  are  biconcave  discs, 
successful  experiments  in  printing  en-  oval  in  birds,  and  reptiles,  and  round  in 
sravings  in  color,  and  in  attempts  to  man  and  most  mammals.  In  man  they 
reproduce  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  in  average  Hsooth  inch  in  diameter,  and  in 
tapestry.  the  Proteus,  which  has  them  larger  than 

Blondel  (hlo^-del).  A  French  min-  any  other  vertebrate,  ^^th  inch  in 
^  strel  and  poet  of  the  twelfth  length  and  ^27th  in  breadth.  The  white 
century,  and  confidential  servant  and  in-  or  colorless  corpuscles,  called  leucocytes, 
structor  in  music  of  Richard  Coeur  de  are  the  same  as  the  lymph  corpuscles,  and 
Lion.  While  his  master  was  the  prisoner  are  spherical  or  lenticular,  nucleated,  and 
of  the  Duke  of  Austria,  Blondel,  accord-  granulated,  and  rather  larger  than  the 
ing  to  the  legend,  went  through  Palestine  red  globules  and  number  from  12,000  to 
and  all  parts  of  Germany  in  search  of  20,000  per  cubic  millimeter, 
him.  He  sang  the  king's  own  favorite  PlooJ.  Avenger  of,  in  Scripture,  the 
lays  before  each  keep  and  fortress  till  vvu.,  nea^pg^  relation  of  any  one  that 
the  song  was  at  length  taken  up  and  had  died  by  manslaughter  or  murder,  so 
answered  from  the  windows  of  the  castle  called  because  it  fell  to  him  to  punish 
of  Loewenstein,  where  Richard  was  im-  the  person  who  was  guilty  of  the 
prisoned.    This  story  is  preserved  in  the   deed. 

Chronicles  of  Rheims,  of  the  thirteenth  PIaa^  Thomas  (commonly  called  Col- 
century,  but  probably  has  no  foundation  •^'^w^j  onel  Blood),  born  in  Ireland 
in  fact.  The  poems  of  Blondel,  with  all  about  1618 ;  died  at  London  in  1680 ;  was 
the  legendary  and  historical  data  relating  a  disbanded  officer  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
to  him,  were  published  by  Prosper  Tarb4  and  lost  some  estates  in  Ireland  at  the 
(Rheims,  1862).  Restoration.     His  whole  life  was  one  of 

Blood  (blud),  the  fluid  which  circn-  plotting  and  adventure,  though  it  is  prob- 
.uAwu.  jj^^gg  through  the  arteries  and  able  that  he  acted  a  double  part,  keeping 
yeins  of  the  body  of  man  and  of  other   the  government  informed  of  so  much  as 

might  secure  his  own  safety.  His 
most  daring  exploit  was  an  attempt 
to  steal  the  crown  jewels  (9th  May, 
1671)  from  the  Tower.  He  was 
seized  with  the  crown  in  his  pos- 
Blood  Coepusglh,  Maonifibd.  »«s«^n,   but  was  not  only  pardoned 

a,  man.   S^S-iT^^SSdile.   d,frog.  «,  skate,     by    Charles,    but    obtained    forfeited 
-  Irish  estates  of  £500  annual  value, 

animals  and  Is  essential  to  the  preserva-  Bloodbird  i^y^o^^^^9<^^0^*f^^olenta). 
tion  of  life  and  nutrition  of  the  tissues.  *'*vv\imxxu.  ^^  Australian  species  of 
This  fluid  is  more  or  less  red  in  verte-  honeysucker  so  called  from  the  rich 
brates,  except  in  the  lowest  fishes.  In  scarlet  color  of  the  head,  breast,  and 
insects  and  in  others  of  the  lower  ani-   back  of  the  male. 

mals  there  is  an  analogous  fluid  which  Blood-GfiUs  ^^  Blood-Cobpuscles. 
may  be  colorless,  red,  bluish,  greenish,  or  •*'*w^  v^xxo,  g^  Blood, 
milky.  The  venous  blood  of  mammals  is  UlnArl'flATiroT  ^^e  popular  name  for 
a  dark  red,  but  in  passing  through  the  a»aUUUJ1UWC1,  some  of  the  red-flowered 
lungs  it  becomes  oxidised  and  acquires  a  species  of  HwmanthuSf  a  genus  of  bulbous 
bright  scarlet  color,  so  that  the  blood  in  plants  of  the  Amaryllis  family,  natives 
the  arteries  is  of  a  brighter  hue  than  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  most 
in  the  veins.  The  central  organ  of  the  common  species  is  H<Bmanthu»  coccineus^ 
blood  circulation  is  the  heart  (which  or  Cape  Tulip,  a  very  showy  plant,  the 
see).  The  specific  gravity  of  human  bulb  of  which  is  used  as  a  diuretic. 
blood  varies  from  1.045  to  1.075,  and  its  "DlnArlliATiTiH  a  variety  of  dog  with 
normal  temperature  is  99'  Fahr.  The  -DAUUUiiuuiiu,  j^^^  smooth  and  pen- 
blood  contains  water,  about  90  per  cent,  dulous  ears,  remarkable  for  the  acute- 
fibrin,  albumin,  blood  corpuscles,  both  red  ness  of  its  smell,  and  employed  to  recover 
and  white,  fatty  substances  and  various  game  or  prey  which  has  escaped  wounded 
animal  matters  and  salts.  When  ordi-  from  the  hunter,  by  tracing  the  lost  an- 
nary  blood  stands  for  a  time  it  separates  imal  by  the  blood  it  has  spilt:  whence 
into  two  portions,  a  red  coagulated  mass  the  name  of  the  dog.  There  are  several 
consisting  of  the  fibrin,  corpuscles,  etc,  varieties  of  this  animal,  as  the  English, 
and  a  yellowish  watery  portion,  the  the  Cuban,  and  the  African  bloodhound. 
seram.  The  blood  oojyiwotet  or  alohulcM  In  former  times  bloodhounds  were  not 
are  characteristic  of  the  fluid.  These  are  only  trained  to  the  pursuit  of  game,  but 
mmute,  red  and  white  bodies  floating  in  aU»o  to  the  chase  of  man.     In  America 


m    f/   #«•  ^  ^-* 
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Bloodletting 


Blooming^iL 


they    used    to    be    employed    in    hunting 
fugitive  riaves.     The  general  idea,  how- 


Bloodhound. 


ever,  that  they  attack  and  wound  the 
fugitive  when  overtaken  is  an  error. 

Bloodletting,      see  Phlelotomif. 

Blood-money,  ^J^^^TtS^  n^t 

of  kin  of  the  person  slain,  securing  the 
offender  and  his  relatives  against  sub- 
sequent retaliation;  once  common  in 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  countries, 
and  still  a  custom  among  the  Arabs.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  money  earned  by 
laying  or  supporting  a  charge  implying 
peril  to  the  life  of  an  accused  person. 
Blood  Poisoning, 'pterm  c^nmonl^ 

caemia  and  allied  diseases  and  in  a 
wider  sense  to  the  effects  on  the  human 
system  of  poison  germs  from  any  source. 
'Rlnnd-rii.JTi  showers  of  grayish  and 
i>i00aram9  reddish  dust  mingled  with 
rain  which  occasionally  fall,  usually  in 
the  zone  of  the  earth  which  extends  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean  west- 
wardly  over  the  Atlantic,  and  eastwardly 
to  Central  Asia.  The  dust  is  largely 
made  up  of  microscopic  organisms,  es- 
pecially the  shells  of  diatoms,  the  red 
color  being  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
red  oxide  of  iron. 

Plnnilrnnf  {Sanffuinaria  Canadensit)  9 
mooarooi,    ^  ^^^^^  ^^  Canada  and  the 

United  States,  belonging  to  the  poppy 
order^  and  so  named  from  its  root-stock 
yielding  a  sap  of  a  deep-orange  color. 
Its  leaves  are  heart  shaped  and  deeply 
lobed,  the  flower  grows  on  a  scape  and 
is  white  or  tinged  with  rose.  The  plant 
has  acrid,  narcotic  properties,  and  has 
been  found  useful  in  various  diseases. 
Ueum  CanadensCf  another  American  plant 
used  as  a  mild  tonic,  is  also  known  as 
bloodroot. 

Bloodstone.    See  Heliotrope. 
filooflvpflflplfl    ^^^  the  tubes  or  vessels 
culates.    See  ArtericMt  Veins,  and  Heart. 


VlliMu\\xriM\i\  ci  pame  of  several  trees. 
iSiOOaWOOa,  Indian  bloodwood  (La- 
gerstrosmia  flos^egincs)  is  a  large  tree  of 
the  henna  family  with  wood  of  a  blood- 
red  color,  used  for  many  purposes.  It 
is  called  also  jarool, 

Bloodwort,  g^^Sf"^«^r*^ 
Bloody  Assizes,  ^l^^'^l' '^^^^ 

after  the  suppression  of  Monmouth*s 
rebellion.  Upwards  of  300  persons  were 
executed  after  short  trials,  with  little 
regard  to  evidence;  very  many  were 
whipped,  imprisoned,  and  fined;  and 
nearl^^  1000  were  sent  as  slaves  to  the 
American  plantations. 
Bloom  (^^^°^)*  ^  ^u°^P  o^  puddled  iron, 
which  leaves  the  furnace  in  a 
rough  state,  to  be  subsequently  rolled  into 
the  bars  or  other  material  into  which  it 
may  be  desired  to  convert  the  metaL 
Also  a  lump  of  iron  made  directly  from 
the  ore  by  a  furnace  called  a  *  bloomery.* 

Bloomer  Costume,  ^S''^^^* 

the  year  1849  by  Mrs.  Bloomer  of  New 
York,  who  proposed  thereby  to  effect  a 
complete  revolution  in  female  dress  and 
add  materially  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  women.  It  consisted  of  a  jacket  with 
close  sleeves,  a  skirt  reaching  a  little 
below  the  knee,  and  a  pair  of  Turkish 
pantaloons. 

Bloomfield  tei«°»'^«A^>' ^  *«r  °' 

***"  *^  ^  Essex  Co.,  New  Jersey, 
12  miles  N.  w.  of  New  York,  and  a  resi- 
dential city  of  New  York  and  Newark 
business  people.  Has  various  manufac- 
tures.    Pop.  15,070. 

Bloom-field,  ^^f,- ^^J^'^^h 

folk,  in  1766;  died  in  1823.  In  1781  he 
was  sent  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  shoe- 
maker with  his  brother  in  London.  In 
the  country,  where  he  resided  for  a  short 
time  in  1786,  he  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  his  poem  the  Farmer's  Boy,  which  was 
written  under  tbe  most  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances in  a  London  garret.  It  was 
Sublished  in  1800,  and  had  a  great  popu- 
irity.  He  subsequently  published  Rural 
Tales,  Wild  Flowers,  The  Banks  of  the 
Wye,  May  Day  %Dith  the  Nurses,  etc. 
Several  efforts  were  made  to  place  him 
in  good  circumstances,  but  he  died  in 
poverty. 

Bloomington  ett;'"sSan]'jfoSf^ 

Co.,  Indiana ;  55  miles  8.  8.  w.  of  Indian- 
apolis; with  extensive  manufactures  of 
wooden  ware,  gloves,  baskets,  electric  bat- 
teries, etc. ;  and  important  limestone 
quarries  in  vicinity.  Here  is  the  Indiana 
State  University.    Pop.  10,300. 
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Blowpipe 


Bloom'inert;on,  ft  *^"^^«  ""H  ?J  ^■ 

of  Springfield,  county  seat  of  McLean 
County.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  railroad 
centers  of  the  State  and  has  several  im- 
portant educational  institutions,  including 
the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  and  the 
State  Normal  University.  Has  coal- 
mines, iron  industries,  railroad  shops,  can- 
neries, candy  factory,  etc.,  and  is  a  center 
for  agricultural  implements.    Pop.  30,000. 

Bloomsburg  \^arJ«..Tii^s;i- 

vania,  39  miles  s.  w.  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
Here  is  a  state  normal  school,  and  iron 
and  textile  industries,  etc.  Pop.  8200. 
KlrniAf  (blu-A),  Paul,  a  writer,  born 
J91UUCW  j^  Brittany,  France,  in  1848; 
died  in  1003.  He  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  Franco-German  war,  was  subse- 
quently a  newspaper  correspondent  and  a 
lecturer,  and  wrote  works  of  humorous 
criticism  on  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  under  the  name  of  *  Max  O'Rell.* 
His  books  are  John  Bull  and  His  Island, 
A  Frenchman  in  America^  etc. 
UlniiTif  (blunt),  Chables,  son  of  Sir 
j>iuiuib  g  Blount,  born  in  1654;  a 
deistical  writer,  said  to  have  had  the  as- 
sistance of  his  father  in  writing  a  work 
called  Anima  Mundi,  or  a  Historical  Xo- 
couni  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Ancients  con* 
ceming  the  Human  Soul  after  Death, 
etc.  He  wrote  various  other  works  of  the 
same  nature,  and  also  an  excellent  treat- 
ise on  the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  shot 
himself  1693. 

niATiTif  William,  American  states- 
J^IOUHI.,     jjj^jj^   y^^^  .^  ^^^^^  Carolina 

in  1744.  In  1782-^  and  in  1786  and 
1787  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  president  of  the  convention  that 
formed  the  state  of  Tennessee  in  1796,  and 
the  first  United  States  senator  from  that 
state.  Later  impeached,  he  was  expelled 
from  the  Senate,  a  proceeding  that  in- 
creased his  popularity  at  home,  where  he 
became  state  senator. 
BI0IIS6  (blouz),  a  light  loose  upper 
garment,  resembling  a  smock- 
frock,  made  of  linen  or  cotton,  and  worn 
by  men  as  a  protection  from  dust  or  in 
place  of  a  coat.  A  blue  linen  blouse  is 
the  common  dress  of  French  workmen. 
Ulnixr  (bl5)»  John,  a  musical  composer, 
•"*"*^  bom  in  1648;  died  in  1708.  He 
became  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  composer 
to  the  Royal  Chapel.  His  secular  com- 
positions were  published  under  the  name 
of  Amphion  Anglicus. 
Blowfly  ^  name  for  Musca  vomitO' 
^*  ria,  Sarcophdga  carnaria, 
and  other  species  of  two-winged  flies  that 
deposit  their  eggs  on  flesh,  and  thus  taint 
it 


mni][nf7  Henbt  George  db,  journal- 
l>iOWllz,  jg^  jj^j.^  ^^  pjj^jj^  Bohemia. 

in  1825 ;  died  in  1908.  He  became  a  cit- 
izen of  France  in  1870.  and  after  1871 
was  the  chief  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  He  was  noted  for  the 
accuracy  and  importance  of  his  letters  to 
the  Times,  wps  the  most  notable  of  inter- 
viewers, and  was  the  channel  through 
which  Gambetta,  Bismarck,  the  sultan, 
and  others  of  leading  position  made  pub- 
lic their  views. 

Blowing-macMne,  •«/  ^^^}l^1 

current  of  air,  as  for  blowing  glass,  smelt- 
ing   iron,    renew- 
ing    the     air     in 
confined      spaces, 
and    the    like. 
This  may  consist 
of   a    single    pair 
of     bellows,     but 
more    gener  ally 
two      pairs      are 
combined     to    se-      ^ 
secure    continuity  |  \ 
of  current.     The    ' 
most   perfect 
blowing-  machines  Fan-blower. 

are  those  m  which 

the  blast  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  pis- 
tons in  a  cylinder,  or  by  some  application 
of  the  fan  principle.  For  smelting  and 
refining  furnaces,  where  a  blast  with  a 

f>ressure  of  3  or  4  lbs.  to  the  square  inch 
s  required,  blowing-engines  of  large  size 
and  power,  worked  by  steam,  are  em- 
ployed. 

'R1niX7'T>iT>A  Ai^  instrument  by  which  a 
JJIOW  pipe,  current  of  air  or  gas  is 
driven 'through  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  can- 
dle, or  gas  jet  and  that  flame  directed 
upon  a  mineral  substance,  to  fuse  or  vit- 
rify it,  an  intense  heat  being  created  by 
the  rapid  supply  of  oxygen  and  the  con- 
centration of  the  flame  upon  a  small  area. 
In  its  simplest  form  it  is  merely  a  conical 
tube  of  brass,  or  other  substance,  usually 
7  inches  long  aiud  %  inch  in  diameter  at 
one  end,  and  tapering  so  as  to  have  a  very 
small  aperture  at  the  other,  within  2 
inches  or  so  of  which  it  is  bent  nearly  to 
a  right  angle,  so  that  the  stream  of  air 
may  be  directed  sideways  to  the  operator. 
The  flame  is  turned  to  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, assumes  a  conical  shape,  and  consists 
of  two  parts  of  different  colors.  The 
greatest  heat  is  obtained  at  the  tip  of 
the  inner  blue  flame.  Here  the  substance 
subjected  to  it  is  burned  or  oxidized,  a 
small  piece  of  lead  or  copper,  for  instance, 
being  converted  into  its  oxide.  Hence  the 
name  of  the  owidizing  flame.  By  shifting 
the  substance  to  the  interior  blue  flame, 
which  is  wanting  in  oxygen,  this  element 
will  be  abstracted  from  the  substance,  and 
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a  metallic  oxide,  for  iDstance,  will  give 
out  its  metal;  hence  this  is  called  a  re- 
duciny  flame.  Thus  various  minerals 
can  be  either  oxidized  or  reduced  at  plea- 
sure, and  the  pipe  forms  a  ready  test  In 
the  hands  of  the  mineralogist,  who  may 
use  fluxes  along  with  substances  tested, 
watch  how  they  color  the  flame,  what 
vapor  they  give  out,  etc.  The  blowpipe 
may  be  provided  with  several  movable 
nozzles  to  produce  flames  of  different 
sizes.  The  current  of  air  is  often  formed 
by  a  pair  of  bellows  instead  of  the  human 
breath,  the  instrument  being  fixed  in  a 
proper  frame  for  the  purpose.  A  very 
powerful  blowpipe  is  the  oxyhydrogen  or 
compound  blowpipe,  an  instrument  in 
which  oxygen  and  hydrogen  (in  the  pro- 
portions necessary  to  form  water),  pro- 
pelled by  hydrostatic  or  other  pressure, 
and  coming  from  separate  reservoirs,  are 
made  to  form  a  united  current  in  a  capil- 
lary orifice  at  the  moment  when  they 
are  kindled.  Another  form  is  the  oxy- 
acetylene  blowpipe,  by  means  of  which  a 
still  higher  temperature  is  obtained  than 
by  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.  The  blowpipe 
is  used  by  goldsmiths  and  jewelers  in  sold- 
ering, by  glassworlters  in  sealing  the  ends 
of  tubes,  etc.,  and  extensively  by  chemists 
and  mineralogists  in  testing  tne  nature 
and  composition  of  substances. 

The  name  is  also  given  to  the  pipe  or 
tube  through  which  poisoned  arrows  are 
blown  by  the  breath,  used  by  South 
American  Indians  and  natives  of  Borneo. 
The  tube  or  blowpipe  is  8  to  12  feet 
long,  with  a  bore  scarcely  large  enough 
to  admit  the  little  finger;  and  the  arrow 
is  forced  through  by  a  sudden  expulsion 
of  air  from  the  lungs  (like  a  pea  from 
a  boy's  pea-shooter),  being  semetimes 
propelled  to  a  distance  of  140  yards. 
Blnhber  (Wub'er),  the  fat  of  whales 
•"*"'"  and  other  large  sea  animals, 

from  which  train-oil  is  obtained.  The 
blubber  lies  under  the  skin  and  over  the 
muscular  flesh.  It  is  eaten  by  the  Eskimo 
and  the  sea-coast  races  of  the  Japanese 
islands,  the  Kuriles,  etc.  The  whole 
quantity  yielded  by  one  whale  ordinarily 
amounts  to  40  or  50,  but  sometimes  to  80 
or  more  cwts. 

Blncher    (blfl'^er),     Gebhard    Lebe- 
"•  RECHT  VON,   a  distinguished 

Prussian  general,  born  at  Rostock  in  1742 ; 
died  at  I^rieblowitz.  Silesia,  in  1819.  He 
entered  the  Swedish  service  when  14 
years  of  age  and  fought  against  the 
Prussians,  but  was  taken  prisoner  in  his 
first  campaign,  and  was  induced  to  enter 
the  Prussian  service.  Discontented  at 
the  promotion  of  another  oflScer  over  his 
head,  he  left  the  army,  devoted  himself 
to  agriculture,  and  by  industry  and  pru- 


dence acquired  an  estate.  After  the  death 
of  Frederick  II  he  became  a  major  in 
his  former  regiment,  which  he  commanded 
with  distinction  on  the  Rhine  in  1793  and 
1794.  After  the  battle  of  Kirrweiler  in 
1794  he  was  appointed  major-general  of 
the  army  of  observation  stationed  on  the 
Ix>wer  Rhine.  In  1802,  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  he  took  possession 
of  Erfurt  and  Mflhlhausen.  Oct.  14, 
1806,  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Auerstftdt 
After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  he  labored  in 
the  department  of  war  at  K5nigsberg 
and  Berlin.  He  than  received  the  chief 
military  command  in  Pomerania,  but  at 
the  instigation  of  Napoleon  was  after- 
wards, with  several  other  distinguished 
men,  dismissed  from  the  service.  In  the 
campaign  of  1812,  when  the  Prussians  as- 
sisted the  French,  he  took  no  part;  but 
no  sooner  did  Prussia  rise  against  her 
oppressors   than    Blttcher,    then   seventy 


Biaeher. 

years  old,  engaged  in  the  cause  with  ell 
his  former  activity,  and  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Prussians  and 
the  Russian  corps  under  General  Win- 
zingerode.  His  heroism  in  the  battle  of 
Ltttzen  (May  2,  1813)  was  rewarded  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  with  the  order 
of  St.  George.  The  battles  of  Bautzen 
and  Hanau,  those  on  the  Katzbach  and 
Leipsic,  added  to  his  glory.  He  was  now 
raised  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  and 
led  the  Prussian  army  which  invaded 
France  early  in  1814.  After  a  period  of 
obstinate  conflict  the  day  of  Montmartre 
crowned  this  campaign,  and,  March  31, 
Blttcher  entered  the  capital  of  France. 
His  king,  in  remembrance  of  the  victory 
which  he  had  gained  at  the  Katzbach, 
created  him  Prince  of  Wahlstadt,  and 
gave  him  an  estate  in  Silesia.  On  the 
renewal  of  the  war  in  1815  the  chief  com- 
mand was  again  committed  to  him,  and  he 
led  his  army  into  the  Netherlands.    June 
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15   Napoleon    threw   himself    upon    him,  'RlriAliAmr    ^^   American    species   of 

and  Bfdcher,  on  the  16th,  was  defeated  •w***^*'^** J,  whortleberry    or    huckle- 

at  Lignv.     In  this  engagement  his  horse  berry  {Vaccinium  Pennaylvanicum) ,  he&r- 

was   killed,    and    he   was    thrown    under  ing  a  small  black  berry  of  pleasant  flavor, 

its    body.      In    the    battle    of    the    18th  and  much  used  as  a  dessert  fruit. 

BlQcher  arrived  at  the  most  decisive  mo-  'Plnphird      ^  small  dentirostral,  iases- 

ment  upon  the  ground,  and  taking  Napo-  -"a^^^wxx^a,    gorial  bird,  the  Sylvia,  or 

leon    in    the    rear    and    flank    assisted  Sialia  tialit,  very  common  in  the  United 

materially   in   completing  the  great   vie-  States.      The    upper    part    of   the    body 

tory  of  Waterloo.     He  was  a  rough  and  is  blue,  and  the  throat  and  breast  of  a 

fearless    soldier,    noted    for    his    energy  dirty    red.      It    makes    its    nest   in    the 

and    rapid    movements,    which    had    pro-  hole  of  a  tree  or  in  the  box  that  is  so 

cared   him   the  name  of  'Marshal  Vor-  commonly   provided    for   its   use   bv   the 

w&rts*   (Forward).  friendly    fkrmer.      The    bluebird    is    the 

Blue   °^®  ^^  ^^^  seven  colors  into  which  harbinger  of  spring   to   the  Americans ; 

"*******'  the  rays  of  light  divide  themselves  its  song  is  cheerful,  continuing  with  little 

when   refracted    through   a   glass   prism,  interruption  from  March  to  October,  but 

seen  in  nature  in  the  clear  expanse  of  the  is   most   frequently  heard   in   the   serene 

heavens;  also  a  dye  or  pigment  of  this  days  of  spring.     It  is  also  called   blue 

hue.     The  substances  used  as  blue  pig-  roUn  or  Hue  redbreast,  and  is  regarded 

ments  are  of  very  different  natures,  and  with  the  same  sort  of  sentiments  aa  the 

derived  from  various  sources ;    they  are  robin  of  Europe. 

all  compound  tjodies.  some  being  natur^  "RlnAlinAlrft    the  official  reports,  papers 

and  others  artificial.     They  are  denved  J>lUCUOOJl»,  ^^^^     documente     printed 

almost  entirely  from   the  vegetable  and  fop  the  British  government  and  laid  be- 

mineral  kingdoms.     The  principal  blues  fore  the  Houses  of  Parliament.    They  are 

used  in  painting  are  ultramarine^  which  g^  called  simply  from  being  stitched  up 

was  originally  prepared  from  lapis-lazuli  in    dark-blue    paper   wrappers;    also,    in 

or  axure-stone — a  mineral  found  In  China  America  and  England,  a  book  containing 

and    other    oriental    countries — but,    as  the  names  of  all  persons  holding  public 

now  prepared,  it  is  an  artificial  compound  offices,  with  other   particulars, 

of  china-clay,  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphur,  "DlnpTiofflu     Centauria  Cydnus,  bach- 

and  rosin;  Pnwwan  or  J?crlmbfu«,  which  XJiUCUUtUC,    ^j^^,^    button,    a   rather 

is  a  compound  of  cyanogen  and  iron ;  blue  tall  and  slender  plant,  with  blue  flowers, 

Mee,  prepared  from  carWate  of  copper;  j^  in  cornfield^                             ^ 

•ndtffo  blue,  from  the  indigo  plant     Be-  -qi^  ^£^4.4.1^   xn^    «  larffe  blue  aoecies 

and  cobalt-blue,  from  cobalt,  lacmu9,  or  ^*»woJ«»^ 

Utmus,  etc     Before  the  discovery  of  ani-  ISilLeDreaSt.     Same  as  Bluethroat, 
line  or  coal-tar  colors  dyers  chiefly  de-  «^-                -   «  ^       %     a^     />*-.;.♦»• 
pended  for  their  blues  on  woad,  archU,  Blue-COat  ScnOOl.   ^.^ilii                  * 
Indigo,   and  Pnwwon   blue,   but   now   a  -^,                  .„  .             lioapttal, 
series  of  briUiant  blues  are  obtained  frcMu  Blue-eve  (^«<^'»y^«  S^u^^ZlV'tlJi 
coal-tar,  possessing  great  tinctorial  power  ,   „      ^    ^u"'^?",  ^^^^  ^t>t»"t*^?^  ^^"^^ 
and  various  degrees  of  durabiUty.  ^t   New   South    Wales,   of   the   class   of 
■DItip    Victob,    American   naval    officer,  honeysuckera,   and   sometimes  called   the 
^^^^9  bom  in  South  Carolina,  Dec  6,  blue-cheeked   honey-eater.      Numbers   are 
1865.      Was    graduated    at    the    United  often   seen   clinging   together   and   hang- 
States  Naval  Academy  in  1887.     During  ing   in   many   positions   frequently   from 
the  war  with  Spain,   he  was  landed  at  the  extreme  ends  of  small  branches. 
Acerranderos,  Cuba,  June  11,  1898,  and  Blliefield,  ?r  ^%r.  M««»J^  county,   W. 
successfully  reconnoitred  the  position  of  ^-      .    ^       '  Va.,/'79  miles   s.   bv   e.   of 
Admiral  Cervera's  fleet,  making  an  expe-  Charleston ;  has  coal  and  coke  industries, 
dition  of  72  mUes,  wholly  within  the  en-  PoP-  (1010)  11.188. 
emy's  lines.  Bluefields   ^  ^ovm  at  the  mouth  of  the 
UlnAliAorii     the  hero  of  a  well-known  ^    ,    ,   ,       ^  ^^"®S?^^  JH!5f »  Nicaragua, 
JSiUeDearay  ^^^^     originally     French,  Central  America.    Pop.  5000. 
founded,  it  is  believed,  on  the  enormities  Bluefisll    iT^^^^<^    or    Pomaidmue 
of    a    real    personage,    Gilles    de    Laval,  ^^                    salt&tor),  a  fish  common  on 
Count  de  Retz,  a  great  nobleman  of  Brit-  the  eastern  coasts  of  America,  allied  to 
tany,  put  to  death  for  his  crimes  in  1440.  the  mackerel,  but  larger,  growing  to  the 
"RlnAhiftll     a   name  given   to   the  wild  length  of  three  feet  or  more. 
jjxucucu,   hyacinth     (Scilla    nutans),  BlueffOWnS    ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Scottish  pau- 
and  to  the  harebell  (Campanula  rotundir  ?     ,.    ^   P«"»  to  whom  the  kings 
/olio).  annually  distributed  certain  alms.     The 
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Bluegraw      Sinewing 

,lm«  consisted  of  a  blue  gown  or  cloak.  BlttC  Bidge,  *hhriji^any' m'aP 

practice  of  apj^ndngbeaMmen  ^asai^  ^^^   ^^^^  hardwood  trees.     The 

continued  in  1833.  and  tlie  last  »«  "»e™  gj^^    Mountains    of    Pennsylvania    and 

Se5'?n^^th'?r^^'S'=l8^°'   ""[  '"*  Se«  ^S,^  ^*  '""''^  ""'"  **' 

Blnegraw  [^^^^.^^^f^t  Bine  Sky  Laws  •-.'rtf^'tl.™- 

excellence,  especiaUy  abundant  in  Ken-  ^^^^  ^£  promoters  of  money-making 
tucky,  which  is  called  the  Bluegrass  g^hemes,  so-called  because  the  promises  of 
State.  .  ^    ^  these  promoters  are  as  "limitless  as  the 

'Ulrta  Talaiiil  »  poBt-viUage  of  Cook  blue  sky."  Such  laws  have  been  passed 
i>iue  XSlHriiU,  Q^^  Illinois,  12  miles  8.  in  26  States,  their  purpose  being  to  pre- 
of  Chicago.  It  has  stone  quarries,  smelt-  yent  the  sale  of  fraudulent  or  deceptive 
ing  works,  brickyards,  etc.  Pop.  8043.  issues  of  stock.  Such  sales  have  been  sus- 
DItia  Tourfl  a  name  for  certain  severe  tained  by  decisions  of  some  of  the  lower 
J>iue  Xiawsyj^^g  gi^^j  ^  have  been  Federal  courts,  but  a  decision  of  the 
made  in  the  early  government  of  New  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1917, 
Haven  Connecticut,  dealing  with  breaches  dealing  with  the  "blue  sky"  laws  of  Ohio, 
of  manners  and  morality,  but  most  of  Michigan  and  South  Dakota,  has  pro- 
which  probably  never  existed.  nounced    them    legal,    thus   enabling   the 

"DI-nA  Tio»lif      a^  n^nitl  TAnkt  States  to  put  an   end  to  this  nefarious 

Blue  lilgHt.    See  Bengal  lAght.  method  of  defrauding  ignorant  purchasers 

mnfk-maTitlA    <>»«     <>*     ^^^     English  of  stock. 

JJIUC  maiiliie,  p ^ r s u ivants-at-arms,  ■Ri„^o+AnViTi<y  a  literary  lady:  ap- 
connected  with  the  Herald's  College.  JtJmeSXOCKing,    ^^^^  usually  with  the 

TTItia  WniiTif fliTlfl  ^«  central  moun-  imputaUon  of  pedantry.  ^  The  term  arose 
JSlUe  JUOUUiaiUSi  ^^j^  ^^^^  ^f  j^.  j^  'connection  with  certain  meetings  held 
maica,  the  main  ridges  of  which  are  from  by  ladies  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson  for 
eOOO  to  8000  feet  high.  Also  a  mountain  conversation  with  distinguished  literary 
chain  of  New  South  Wales,  part  of  the  men.  One  of  these  liter  ti  was  a  Mr. 
great  Dividing  Range.  The  highest  peaks  Benjamin  StilUngfleet,  who  always  wore 
rise  over  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  blue  stockings,  and  whose  conversation 
range  is  now  traversed  by  a  railway,  at  these  meetings  was  so  much  prized 
which  attains  a  maximum  height  of  8494  that  his  absence  at  any  time  was  felt 
wnicn  a«aiu»  a  -•-  to  be  a  great  loss,  so  that  the  remark 

^^      wi        ^      ,,.,  became   common,    'We   can    do   nothing 

Bme  Xille.    See  y«/«.  without  the  hlue  stockings ';  hence  tiiese 

^1        Ti  J.       A  Kino  flftff  hftvinr  A  white   meetings    were    sportively    called     owe- 

Blne  Peter  *^^ue^^ag^^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  i^^i,3  ^bo  at- 

used  to  signify  that  the  ship  on  which  it  tended  them  ^^^^^^%^^^^.  ^^ipbate 
is  hoisted  is  about  to  sail.  Bluestone,  %  ^^per^T^^rk^^^^^ 

Blue-piU,  fo/SL^arus^/.   T^l  X^^SS^olfsf  """"  ^  ''''"'  ^^  '" 

sists  of  two  parts  by  weight  of  mercury  ^^J^jT^^^^^  a   bird    (Cyanecula   sue- 

triturated  with  three  parts  of  confection  BiUetnrOaX,  ^^x  with  a  tewny  breast 

of  roses  till   it  loses  its  K^obular  form.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  sky-blue  crescent,  inhabit- 

This  is  mixed  with  one  part  by  weight  of  .       ^^   northern    parts  of   Europe   and 

liquorice-root  powder,  so  that  5  grains  of  jj^       j^.  jg  ^  bird   of  passage,  and  ie 

the  mixture  contain  1  grain  of  mercury.  ^^^^  ^  ^^.^^^  numbers  in  France  for 

PlriATiriTif     a     ferricyanide     positive  ^^  ^j^ble. 

Umepnni;,   ^^^  ^^^  ^  transparent  S5„Tvif m'ol     a      di  ,-..*n-- 

negative  original.     B.  P.  paper  is  sensi-  Blue  VltnOl.   See  BUiesione. 

tized  with  ferricyanide,  and  acetic  acid.  .     Ampripsn 

and    used    for   making   blueprint    photo-  BJ^ewillg,    L.ifrSJ  lulled  from  tK 
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ereat  quantitieB  to  market,  the  flesh  being  habits,  so  as  to  include  the  Pythons 
highly  esteemed  for  its  flavor.  of  the  Old  World  and  the  Anaconda  and 

11111711  ATI  Via  nil  (bl5'men-b&A),  JoHA!i:f  other  large  serpents  of  America. 
j>iumciiuu,i,ii  ^KDeicH.  a  cele-  Boftbdll  (b6-ftb-d6l'),  Abu-Abdullah, 
brated  German  naturalist  bom  1752;  •*'""•*'****  last  Moorish  king  of  Grana- 
died  1840.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  Q6t-  da,  gained  the  throne  in  1481  by  expelling 
tingen,  and  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  his  his  father,  Mulei  Hassan ;  and  became  the 
graduation  as  M.D.  a  remarkable  thesis  vassal  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  By  his 
on  the  varieties  of  the  human  race.  He  tyranny  he  provoked  the  hostility  of  his 
became  professor  of  medicine,  librarian,  own  subjects,  and  Ferdinand,  taking  ad- 
and  keeper  of  the  museum  at  G<)ttingen  vantage  of  the  dissensions  which  pre- 
in  1778,  where  he  lectured  for  fifty  years,  vailed,  laid  siege  to  Granada.  The  Moors 
His  principal  works  are  the  Institutiones  made  a  valiant  defense,  but  Boabdil  capit- 
Fhynologicw,  long  a  common  text-book;  ulated,  and  retired  to  a  domain  of  the 
Handbuch  der  vergleiohenden  Anaiomie  Alpujarras  assigned  him  by  the  victor. 
(Handbook  of  Comparative  Anatomy),  He  afterwards  passed  into  Africa,  and 
cue  best  treatise  Uiat  had  appeared  up  to  fell  in  batUe  while  assisting  the  King  of 
Its  date;  and  Collectto  Crantorum  Diver-  Fez  in  an  attempt  to  dethrone  the  King 
Morum  Oentium,  The  last  work,  published  of  Morocco     ,         ,  .     .  »     ^  -    , 

between  1790  and  1828,  gives  descriptions  -nJ^ Jill-^  (bO-ad-i-se'a).  Queen  of  the 
and  figures  of  his  extensive  collection  of  JSOaCUCea  Iceni,  in  Britain,  during 
skulls,  still  preserved  at  GOttingen.  He  the  reign  of  Nero.  Having  been  treated 
advocated  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  in  the  most  ignominious  manner  by  the 
the  human  species,  which  he  divided  Romans,  she  headed  a  general  insurrec- 
into  five  varieties,  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  tion  of  the  Britons,  attacked  the  Roman 
Negro,  American,  and  Malay.  His  an-  settlements,  reduced  London  to  ashes,  and 
thropological  treatises,  and  the  memoirs  put  to  the  sword  all  strangers  to  the  num- 
of  his  life  by  Marx  and  Flourens,  were  her  of  70,000.  Suetonius,  the  Roman 
translated  into  English.  general,  defeated  her  in  a  decisive  battle 

Blunderbuss    (blun'd^r-bus),  a  short    (A.D.    62),    and    Boadicea,    rather    than 
gun  with  a  very  wide  fall  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  put 
bore,    capable   of   nolding   a   number    of  an  end  to  her  own  life  by  poison. 
ballets,  and  intended  to  do  execution  at   "D^^g^   (bdr),  the  male  of  swine  not  cas- 
a  limited  range  without  exact  aim.  om,r    ^p^ted.     The  wild  hog,  the  orig- 

Blnnt.  ^?^?  Henry,  an  English  the-  inal  of  the  domestic  pig,  is  generally 
^.  ^  .  ^2feP^  ^i."fS'''  ^^^  ^  ^^?^'  spoken  of  as  the  toild  boar.  See  Hop, 
^'®?i°vi^^-  "®  ^i^^  various  curacies,  p^o^J  (bOrd),  a  number  of  persons 
and  finally  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  0%3ixiM  jj^ving  the  management,  direc- 
Beverston,  Gloucestershire.  ,.  ^  ^.  ,  tion,  or  superintendence  of  some  public 
Bluntt  J?™.''tJ55?'5?P.'**^J?^..^*^i?*'  or  private  office  or  trust;  also  an  office 
1QOO  K  «>™i  V794 ;  died  in  1855 ;  after  u^der  the  control  of  an  executive  gov- 
18^  he  was  Lady  Margaret  professor  of  ernment,  the  business  of  which  is  con- 
dmnity  at  Cambridge.  ^^^t^^  by  officers  specially  appointed  for 

Bofi.    (boa),  a  genus  of  serpents,  family   that  nurnoae 

•■*"*  Boidffi,  having  the  jaws  so  con-  ^®^  purpose.  ^^  j^jp^^. 
stmcted  that  these  animals  can  dilate  JtSOarCL  01  JiiCLlLCatlOIl,  tant  section 
the  mouth  sufficiently  to  swallow  bodies  of  city  administration,  having  the  inter- 
thicker  than  themselves.  They  are  also  ests  of  the  schools  to  look  after  and  the 
distinguished  by  having  a  hook  on  each  best  methods  of  providing  for  the  educa- 
side  of  the  vent;  the  tail  prehensile;  the  tion  of  the  young  to  consider.  By  the 
body  compressed  and  largest  in  the  mid-  aid  of  such  official  bodies  the  condition 
die,  and  with  small  scales,  at  least  on  of  the  schools  in  this  country  has  been 
the  posterior  part  of  the  head.  The  greatly  improved. 
»__,„^  _   ^  ..  _  ,_       ^            _          _                  _        i^Q     association 

:    the    busi- 

_  purpose  of 

deer  and  other  animafs,  and  crush  them  in  promoting  its  commercial  interests;  also 
their  folds,  after  which  they  swallow  often  called  'chamber  of  commerce.' 
them  whole.  The  boas  are  peculiar  to  In  1868  a  National  Board  of  Trade  was 
the  hot  parts  of  South  America.  The  organized  in  this  country,  formed  of  dele- 
Boa  isonstrictw  is  not  one  of  the  largest  gates  from  the  local  boards  and  devoted 
members  of  the  genus,  rarely  exceeding  to  the  discussion  of  topics  of  general  com- 
20  feet  in  length;  but  the  name  boa  or  mercial  interest  and  the  advancement  of 
boa  constrictor  is  often  given  popularly  trade  conditions.  There  are  similar 
to  any  of  the  large  serpents  of  similar  boards  of  trade  in  European  (X)untris» 


uie    pa«ierior    pare    oi    ine    neaa.      xne    greatly  improved. 
genus  includes  some  of  the  largest  sps-  Paot/I  nf  T<ro/lA      ^'^     ^^ 
cies  of  serpents,   reptiles   endowed   with   •O*'*****  ^^  xrttUt;,     among 
immense    muscular    power.      They    seize  ness  men  of  a  city  for  the  ] 
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Boat  Boccaccic 

that  of  Great  Britain  being  an  important  BobrUlsk  (bo-brO'isk),  a  fortified  town 
department  of  the  goyemment,  as  having  uj.oxk  ^^  Ruasia,  government  and 
the  great  interests  of  British  commerce  88  miles  s.  E.  of  Minsk.  Pop.  35,177. 
to  look  after.  BoGGaGGlO  (i^ok-Wfcha),  Giovanni, 
Boat  ^'^^t)'  *  small  open  vessel  or  -'w*'"'*'*'*^  Italian  novelist  and  poet, 
water  craft  usually  moved  by  son  of  a  Florentine  merchant,  was  bom 
oars  or  rowing.  Of  recent  years  gasoline  in  1313  at  Gertaldo,  a  small  town  in 
motors,  like  those  used  in  automobiles,  the  valley  of  the  Elsa,  20  miles  from 
have  come  largely  into  use  in  the  moving  Florence ;  died  there  in  1375.  He  spent 
of  boats.  The  forms,  dimensions,  and  some  years  unprofitably  in  mercantile  pur- 
uses  of  boats  are  very  various,  and  some  suits  and  the  study  of  the  canon  law,  but 
of  them  carry  a  light  sail,  replacing  the  in  the  end  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
oar.  The  boats  belonging  to  a  ship  of  literature.  He  found  a  congenial  atmo- 
war  are  the  launch  or  long-boat,  which  is  sphere  in  Naples,  where  many  men  of  let- 
the  largest,   the  barge,  the  pinnace,  the  ters  frequented  the  court  of  King  Robert, 

5 awl,  cutters,  the  jolly-boat,  and  the  gig.  among  the  number  being  the  great 
)he  boats  belonging  to  a  merchant  vessel  Petrarch.  In  1341  Boccaccio  fell  in  love 
are  the  launch  or  long-boat,  before  men-  with  Maria,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of 
tioned,  the  skiff,  the  jolly-boat  or  yawl,  King  Robert,  who  returned  his  passion 
the  stern-boat,  the  quarter-boat,  and  the  virith  equal  ardor,  and  was  immortaliied 
captain's  gig.  For  boats  used  in  trials  as  Fiammetta  in  many  of  his  best 
of  speed  see  Rowing,  Regatta,  creations.  His  first  work,  a  romantic 
Bonthill  Oanordma  Cochlearia,  a  love-tale  in  prose,  Filocopo,  was  written 
^va.i/MXAX|  g^Qjjj  American  bird  of  at  her  command ;  as  was  also  the  Tetetdc, 
the  family  Ardeidaa  or  herons,  about  the  the  first  heroic  epic  in  the  Italian  Ian- 
size  of  a  common  fowl,  with  a  bill  not  un-  guage,  and  the  first  example  of  the  ottava 
like  a  boat  with  a  keel  uppermost;  its  rtma.  In  1341  he  retarned  to  Florence 
chief  food  is  fish.  at  his  father's  command,  and  during  a 
BrfeAtflv  Notonecta  glauca,  an  aquat-  three  years*  stay  produced  three  impor- 
xpuopI/jxji  ic  hemipterous  insect  tant  works,  Ameto,  L'amarosa  VUione, 
which  swims  on  its  back ;  the  hind  legs  and  L'amorosa  Fiammetta,  all  of  them 
aptly  enough  resembling  oars,  the  body  connected  with  his  mistress  in  Naples, 
representing  a  boat;  hence  the  name.  ^^  1^44  he  returned  to  Naples,  where 
Bofl.t'ftWft.iTI  (commonly  pronounced  Giovanna,  the  granddaughter  of  Robert. 
J>Ulili  Bwaiii  bo'an)  a  warrant-of-  ^^^  ^^^  succeeded  to  the  throne,  re- 
ficer  In  the  navy  who  has  charge  of  the  ^'J^  ^^?o«n^^*'  ?^?'iu^''1"  .  ^^T^^ 
sails,  rigging,  colors,  anchors,  cables,  and  ]^  ^^^  ^350  most  of  the  stones  of  the 
cordage.  His  office  is  also  to  summon  the  Decameron  were  composed  at  her  desire 
crew  to  their  duty,  to  relieve  the  watch,  ^^  f  t  that  of  Fiammetta.  This  wwrk,  on 
etc.  In  the  merchant  service  one  of  the  ^^^^h  his  fame  rests,  consists  of  100  tales 
crew  who  has  charge  of  the  rigging  and  represented  to  have  been  related  in  equal 
oversees  the  men  portions  m  ten  days  by  a  party  of  ladies 
'D#^V.V.;<.i    rbob'in^    a  reel  or  other  aimi.  *"^  gentlemen  at  a  country  house  near 

Bobbin  i»?''Si't^^JL"foXwii  &?ffv^*'ThA^„^i:f?„Tu'^„'?di^ 

thread.  It  is  often  a  cyUndrical  piece  o1  J^»'  ",',LrinI''V„'^I  *fJ™  '5ht  I^Sk!!: 
woo3  with  a  head,  on  which  thread  is  i't\h^°^f}'''?uj^^^°'u^^^^£^ 
wound  for  making  lace;  or  a  spool  with  Fr1.«  .-  n«tiv^K?*?n,JiHl'*°TtS^ 
a  head  at  one  or  both  ends,  intended  to  f,^1f„/'t„S*'^7,rt*J'*Hi^?^*^**?.,,m  Sf 
have  thread  or  yam  wouni  on  it,  and  ?"u}J2  •  *  £?•  *^^i  *'^"^®t  '"2  *S 
used  in  spinning  machinery  (whin  it  ^?^^'"  ,^^?*^"!S?'  £!*'l?iL»?*^5l  "^^ 
is  sUpped  on  a  spindle  and  revolves  there-  2.'^^'  *h^.!l,„  9,° .,  *t,  •*!**™'»'  "" 
with)  and  in  wwing-machines  (appUed  ^'^^^^'  Boccaccio  returned  to  Florence, 
within  the  shuttle).  »""  "  *"  lappuea  ^^  ^^  ^^  greaUy  honored,  and  was 
■B  uv  J.  tt^\,'t„^t\  .  .«.-i,:— _  ■*"'  <"'  several  pubbc  embassies. 
Bobbinet  \^5i";:!*L  *«,  ™'*?,?jr  Amongst  others  he  was  sent  to  Padua  to 
«.ii»  i™if.»J^^^™  iE  1  '^^^''^'j""?'  communicate  to  Petrarch  the  tidings  of 
means  of  *  P«Uowa«»d  bobbins.  „,  ^is  property.  From  this  time  an  inti- 
BobblO  4}~?»T*'*  *  S**?  *°J'"  **'  ™"fe  friendship  grew  np  between  them 
of  «  w.l.„^■il?i'''.S'^T;l^*Ii''J*^*  ^"i  '"^^"^  continued  for  Ufe.  They  both  Con- 
or a  btsbop,  with  an  old  cathedral,  and  tribated    ereatlv    to    the    revival    of   th« 

at'^O.tn.LS!!?'^'"^  *^*^^y  ^^""^^^^   ^y  BtuV  of    clas'2cal^iSw 

»t.  Cx)lumbanus.  spending  much  time  and  money  in  coUect- 

J30D-0-link.    See   Rice-hunHna.  »?«  ancient  manuscripts.    In  1378  he  was 

chosen  by  the  Florentines  to  occupy  the 
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chair  which  was  established  for  the  ex- 
position of  Dante's  Divina  Commedia. 
His  lectures  continued  till  his  death. 
Among  his  other  worlss  may  be  mentioned 
Filostraio,  a  narrative  poem ;  II  Ninfale 
FicBolano,  a  love  story;  II  Corbaccio, 
099ia  II  LaUrinio  d^Amore,  a  coarse  satire 
on  a  Florentine  widow ;  and  several  Latin 
works.  The  first  edition  of  the  Decam- 
eron appeared  without  date  or  place,  but 
is  believed  to  have  been  printed  at  Flor- 
ence in  1469  or  1470.  The  first  edition 
with  a  date  is  that  of  Valdarfer,  Venice, 
1471 ;  what  is,  perhaps,  the  only  existing 
perfect  copy  of  this  was  sold  in  London 
m  1812  for  $11,300. 

llAnnfimk  (bok-&zh),  Mabis  Anne  du, 
J>OCCaK^  a  French  poetess  much  ad- 
mired and  extravagantly  praised  by  Vol- 
taire, Fontenelle,  Glairaut  and  others; 
bom  in  1710 ;  died  in  1802.  Her  writings 
fomprise  an  imitation  of  Paradise  Lo9i; 
the  Death  of  Abel;  the  Amazons,  a  trag- 
edy; and  a  poem  called  the  ColumUad. 
'RtiOOtL  TiffTlS  o^  BoouB,  the  e  m- 
HOCCa  XlgnSy  bouchure  of  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  Chu  Kiang,  or  Can- 
ton river,  China. 

Boccherini  ^^ul'rt'^ki'.J^S'  fnl 

Btrumental  music,  was  bom  in  1740  at 
Lucca ;  died  at  Madrid  in  1805.  His  com- 
I>ositions  consist  of  symphonies,  sextets, 
quintets,  quartets,  trios,  duets,  and  sona- 
tas for  the  violin,  violoncello,  and  piano- 
forte. He  never  composed  anything  for 
the  theater;  and  of  church  compositions 
we  find  but  one,  his  8tabat  Mater, 
Htuthari  (bo-shUr),  Samuel,  a  French 
•'*"^™'^  theologian  and  oriental 
scholar,  bom  at  Rouen  in  1599;  died  in 
16G1  at  Caen,  where  he  was  a  Protestant 
clergyman.  His  chief  works  are  his 
Oeoffrapkia  Sacra  (1646),  and  his 
Hierozoicon,  or  treatise  on  the  animals 
of  the  Bible  (1663). 

TRnnliTiifl.  (bo^'ni-a),  a  town  of  Aus- 
OOORBIB.  j^.^  j^  GaUcia.  gov.  of  Lem- 
berg,  35  miles  E.  8.  E.  of  Cracow.  It  has 
▼ery  productive  mines  of  rock-salt,  worked 
to  a  depth  of  1000  feet.  Also  mines  of 
sine  and  gypaum.  Pop.  10.071. 
Boi^liolt  (boA'olO*  a  town  of  Prus- 
sia,  prov.  of  Westphalia,  on 
the  Aa;  cotton-spinning  and  weaving, 
machinery,  etc.  Pop.  21,278. 
Borhnin  (boVum),  a  Pmssian  town, 
aju«/iiuiu  p^^  ^^  WestphaUa,  5  miles 
E.  IT.  B.  of  Essen.  It  is  a  great  seat  of 
steel  and  iron  manufacture  and  lias  ex- 
tensive coal  mines.  Pop.  136,931. 
2qI»V  Bockbieb  (bok'bSr),  a  variety 
*  of  German  beer  made  with  more 
malt  and  less  hops  than  ordinary  German 
beer,  and  therefore  sweeter  and  stronger. 


Bockenheim  T'S^^y,  %S 

a  suburb  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  flour- 
ishing manufactures  of  machinery,  etc. 
Pop.  17,457. 

Bofikh  (b^^)»  Philipp  August,  an 
o^vuxvu.  eminent  German  classical  anti- 
quary, bom  at  Carlsruhe  in  1785 ;  died  at 
Berlin  in  1867.  He  was  educated  at  Carls- 
ruhe and  Halle,  and  obtained  in  1811  the 
chair  of  ancient  literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  where  he  remained  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  opened  a  new  era  in 
philology  and  archeology  by  setting  forth 
the  principle  that  their  study  ought  to  be 
an  historical  method  intended  to  repro- 
duce the  whole  social  and  political  life 
of  any  given  people  during  a  given  period. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  an  edition  of 
Pindar  (1811-22)  ;  The  Public  Economy 
of  the  Athenians,  1817,  translated  into 
English  and  French;  Investigations  into 
the  Weights,  Coins,  and  Measures  of 
Antiquity,  1838;  and  Documents  con- 
cerning the  Maritime  Affairs  of  Attica^ 
1840.  The  great  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Orwcarum  was  begun  by  him  with  the 
intention  of  giving  in  It  every  Greek  in- 
scription known  in  print  or  manuscript. 
'Ra/^IotiiI  Bockland,  or  Book-land, 
DOCiana,  ^^^^  ^f  ^he  original  English 
modes  of  tenure  of  manor-land  which 
was  held  by  a  short  and  simple  deed  un- 
der certain  rents  and  free  services.  This 
species  of  tenure  has  given  rise  to  the 
modern  freeholds. 

l^rxAA  (bo'de),  .ToHN  Elebt,  a  German 
^^^^  astronomer,  bora  in  1747  •,  died  in 
1826.  His  best  works  are  his  Astronom- 
ical Almanac  and  his  large  Celestial  At- 
las ('Himmelsatlas*),  giving  a  catalogue 
of  17,240  stars  (12,000  more  than  in 
any  former  chart). — Bode*s  Law  is  the 
name  given  to  an  arithmetical  formula^ 
previously  made  known  by  Kepler  and 
Titius  of  Wittenberg,  expressing  approxi- 
mately the  distances  of  the  planets  from 
the  sun.  It  assumes  the  series  0,  3,  6,  12. 
24,  48,  96,  etc.,  each  term  after  the  second 
being  double  the  preceding  term;  to 
each  term  4  is  added,  producing  the 
series  4,  7,  10, 14,  28,  56,  100,  etc.  These 
numbers  are,  with  the  exception  of  28, 
roughly  proportional  to  the  distances  be- 
tween the  planets  and  the  sun.  The  law 
has  no  theoretical  foundation. 

Boden-See.    See   Constance,  Lake  of. 

Tit%At^j\fdt^Af  (b^'den-stet),  Fbiedbich 
JSOaenSieai;  ^^btin,  a  German  poet 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  1819. 
Having  obtained  an  educational  appoint- 
ment at  Tiflis  he  published  a  work  on  the 
peoples  of  the  Caucasus  (1848),  and  A 
Thousand  and   One  Days  in   the  East^ 
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which  were  very  successful.  In  1854  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Slavic  at 
Munich,  and  in  1858  was  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  old  English.  He  was  after- 
wards a  theatrical  director  at  Meiningen, 
etc.  Among  the  best  of  his  poetical  works 
are  the  Songs  of  Mirza-Schaffy,  purport- 
ing to  be  translations  from  the  Persian, 
but  really  original,  which  have  passed 
through  over  100  editions.  He  translated 
Shakspere's  Sonnets,  and  in  conjunction 
with  other  writers  issued  a  new  transla- 
tion of  Shakspere's  works.  He  died  in 
1892. 

Pni^in  (bo-da^),  Jean,  a  French  polit- 
l>UUiU  j^.^j  writer,  born  about  1530; 
died  in  1596.  He  studied  law  at  Tou- 
louse, delivered  lectures  on  Jurisprudence 
there,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris  and 
practised.  His  great  work  De  la  Ripuh- 
lique  (1576)  has  been  characterized  as 
the  ablest  and  most  remarkable  treatise 
on  the  philosophy  of  government  and  leg- 
islation produced  from  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle to  that  of  Montesquieu. 
Bodle  (bod'l),  a  copper  coin  formerly 
^  current  in  Scotland,  of  the  value 

of  two  pennies  Scots,  or  the  sixth  part  of 
an  English  penny.  The  name  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  mint-master 
of  the  name  of  Both  well. 

Bodleian  (^-H'^^j^)  ^™^»J  **i>^- 

^v^AA^xoru  £^j,^^  founded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  in  1598,  opened  in  1602. 
It  claims  a  cony  of  all  works  published  in 
Britain,  and  for  rare  works  and  MSS.  it 
is  said  to  be  second  only  to  the  Vatican. 
It  is  estimated  to  contain  about  500,000 
books,  besides  30,000  in  manuscript.  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  the  founder  (1544-1612), 
expended  a  large  sum  in  acquiring  rare 
and  valuable  books,  and  left  an  estate  for 
the  support  of  the  library,  and  since  his 
time  a  number  of  highly  valuable  collec- 
tions have  been  given  to  it. 
Bodmer  (^o^'mer),  Johann  Jakob,  a 

German  poet  and  scholar, 
born  near  Zttrich  in  1698 ;  died  in  1783 ; 
was  professor  of  history  at  Zttrich  for 
fifty  years.  Although  he  produced  noth- 
ing remarkable  of  his  own  in  poetry,  he 
did  great  service  by  republishing  the  old 
German  poets  and  by  his  numerous  criti- 
cal writings. 

"RnilTnAr  Karl,  painter,  was  born  in 
ojuuiucxy  ziltich,  Switzerland,  in  1809. 
Many  of  his  works  were  exhibited  at 
the  annual  salons.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  died  October 
31,  1893. 
Bodoni    (bo-dO'ni),    GiAMBATTiSTA,    a 

celebrated  Italian  printer, 
born  at  Saluaszo  in  1740 ;  died  in  1813. 
In  1758  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  printing-office  of  the  Prop- 


aganda. He  was  afterwards  at  the  head 
of  the  ducal  printing-house  in  Parma, 
where  he  produced  works  of  great  beauty. 
His  editions  of  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and 
French  classics  are  highly  prized. 
Boece  (bois),  or  BoTCE,  Hectob,  a 
Scottish  historian,  was  bom  at 
Dundee  about  1465.  He  studied  first  at 
Dundee,  and  then  at  the  University  of 
Paris,  where  he  became  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  College  of  Montaigu. 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Erasmus. 
About  1500  he  quitted  Paris  to  assume  the 
principalship  of  the  newly-founded  uni- 
versity of  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  In 
1522  he  published  in  Paris  a  history  in 
Latin  of  the  prelates  of  Mortlach  and 
Aberdeen.  Five  years  afterwards  ap- 
peared the  work  on  which  his  fame  chiefly 
rests,  the  History  of  Scotland,  in  Latin — 
Scotorum  HistoruB  a  prima  gentis  origine, 
etc  It  abounds  in  fable,  but  the  narra- 
tive seems  to  have  been  skillfully  adjusted 
to  the  conditions  of  belief  in  his  own 
time.  In  1536  a  translation  of  the 
history  was  published  made  by  John 
Ballentyne  or  Bellenden  for  James  V. 
He  died  in  1536. 
'RnnTim   (b&m),  Joseph  Edgar,  sculp- 

Hungarian  parents;  died  in  1890.  He 
studied  art  in  Italy  and  Paris,  and  settled 
in  England  in  1862.  He  has  executed 
many  statues  for  public  monuments,  in- 
cluding those  to  Bunyan  at  Bedford, 
Carlyle  and  Tyndall  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment, Beaconsfield  and  Stanley  for 
Westminster,  etc.,  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  portrait-busts.  In  1881  he  was 
appointed  sculp  tor-in-ordinary  to  the 
queen. 

Boehme  (^^^'^^)^  or  Boehh,  Jakob, 
.wv^UmLuv  a  German  mystical  writer, 
bom  in  1575 ;  died  in  1624.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  shoemaker  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  and  ten  years  later  he  was  settled 
at  G(5rlitz  as  a  master- tradesman,  and 
married  to  the  daughter  of  a  thriving 
butcher  of  the  town.  He  was  much  perse- 
cuted by  the  religious  authorities,  and  at 
his  death  the  rites  of  the  church  were 
but  grudgingly  administered  to  him. 
Raised  by  contemplation  above  his  cir- 
cumstances, a  strong  sense  of  the 
spiritual,  particularly  of  the  mysterious, 
was  constantly  present  with  him,  and  he 
saw  in  all  the  workings  of  nature  upon 
his  mind  a  revelation  of  God,  and  even 
imagined  himself  favored  by  divine  in- 
spirations. His  first  work  appeared  in 
1616,  and  was  called  Aurora,  It  con- 
tains his  revelations  on  God,  man,  and 
nature.  Among  his  other  works  are  Da 
Trihus  Prtnctmt«,  De  Signatura  Rerum, 
Mysterium  Magnum,  etc.     His  writings 
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all  aim  at  religious  edification,  but  his 
philosophy  is  very  obscure  and  often  fan- 
taadc.  The  first  collection  of  his  works 
was  made  in  Holland  in  1675  by  Henry 
Betke;  a  more  complete  one  in  1682  by 
Gichtel  (10  vols..  Amsterdam).  Will- 
iam Law  published  an  English  transla- 
tion of  them,  2  vols.  4to.  A  sect,  tak- 
ing their  name  from  Boehme,  was  formed 
in  England. 

Bffilimeria  (bS-mS'ri-a),  a  genus  of 
j^Wiimeria    ^y^^^^^   ^^^^^   Urticacea 

or  Nettles,  closely  resembling  the  sting- 
ing nettle.  A  number  of  the  species  yield 
tenacious  fibers,  used  for  making  ropes, 
t^ine,  net,  sewing- thread.  B,  niv^a  is 
the  Chinese  grass,  the  Malay  ramee, 
which  is  shrubby  and  3  or  4  feet  high. 
It  is  a  native  of  China,  Southeastern 
Asia,  and  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  where 
and  in  India  it  has  long  been  cultivated. 
The  plant  has  been  introduced  into  cul- 
tivation  in  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Algeria,  France,  etc.,  under  its  Malay 
name  of  ramee  or  ramie.  The  British 
government  has  also  become  interested 
in  its  cultivation  in  such  of  the  colonies 
or  dependencies  as  are  favorable  to  its 
growth.  See  Ramie, 
BCfiOtiai  (be-6'she-a),  a  division  of  an- 
dent  Greece,  lying  between 
Attica  and  Phocis,  and  bounded  e.  and  w. 
by  the  Euboean  Sea  and  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  respectively,  had  an  area  of  1119 
square  miles.  The  whole  country  was 
snrrounded  by  mountains,  on  the  8. 
Mounts  Cithseron  and  Parnes,  on  the  w. 
Mount  Helicon,  on  the  N.  Mount  Par- 
nassus and  the  Opuntian  Mountains, 
which  also  closed  it  in  on  the  E.  The 
northern  part  is  drained  by  the  Cephis- 
SU8,  the  waters  of  which  form  Lake 
Copais;  the  southern  by  the  Asopus, 
which  flows  into  the  Euboean  Sea.  The 
country  originally  had  a  superabundance 
of  water,  but  artificial  drainage  works 
made  it  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts 
of  Greece.  The  inhabitants  were  of  the 
.^Bolian  race.  Most  of  the  towns  formed  a 
kind  of  republic,  of  which  Thebes  was 
the  chief  city.  Epaminondas  and  Pelop- 
idas  raised  Thebes  for  a  time  to  the 
highest  rank  among  Grecian  states. 
Refinement  and  cultivation  of  mind  never 
made  such  progress  in  Boeotia  as  in  At- 
tica, and  the  term  Boeotian  was  used  by 
the  Athenians  as  a  synonym  for  dullness, 
bat  somewhat  unjustly,  since  Hesiod, 
Pindar,  the  poetess  Corinna,  and  Plutarch 
were  Boeotians.  Along  with  Attica, 
Bceotia  now  forms  a  nomarchy  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece. 

Boerhaave  l**$!i\^-\!i  *r.  ^=»m^^?» 

a  celebrated  Dutch  physi- 
cian, was  bom  in  1668 ;  died  in  1738.    Des- 


tined for  the  clerical  profession,  in  1682 
he  was  sent  to  Leyden  to  study  theology. 
In  1689  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy;  soon  after  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  in  1683  was  made 
Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Harderwyck.  In 
1701  the  University  of  Leyden  chose  him 
to  deliver  lectures  on  the  theory  of  medi- 
cine;  and  in  1709  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  medicine  and  botany.  He 
now  published  his  Institutiones  Medica 
in  TJ9U9  AnnwB  Exercitationis,  and  Apho- 
rismi  de  cognoscendis  et  curandis  morhia 
in  XJsum  DoctrimB  Medicinw,  the  former 
expounding  his  medical  system,  the 
latter  classifying  diseases  and  treating  of 
their  cause  and  cure.  In  1714  he  was 
made  rector  of  the  university. 
Boers  (^^^>  Dutch,  hoer,  a  peasant  or 
husbandman),  the  Cape-Dutch 
name  for  the  farmers  of  Dutch  origin  in 
South  Africa.  In  183&-37  large  numbers 
of  the  Boers,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
British  government  in  Cape  Colony, 
migrated  northward  to  what  is  now 
Natal.  Here  their  ill  treatment  of  the 
natives  soon  led  to  war,  and  the  British 
interfered  and  ultimately  (1843)  an- 
nexed the  country.  The  Boers  now 
moved  into  the  highland  country,  where 
they  established  the  South  African,  or 
Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  Biver  repub- 
lics. The  ill  treatment  of  the  natives 
again  led  to  war,  in  which  the  British 
once  more  aided  the  Boers  and  again  made 
their  aid  the  basis  of  a  claim  to  the  coun- 
try. The  Boers  took  up  arms,  defeated 
the  British,  and  established  their  inde- 
pendence in  1881.  At  a  later  date  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal  region 
led  to  the  influx  of  a  large  numbet  of 
foreign  miners,  mainly  British,  their  city 
of  Johannesburg  increasing  in  size  till 
it  had  150,000  inhabitants.  When  these 
demanded  citizenship  and  the  Boer  as- 
sembly refused  it,  fearing  they  would  be 
swamped  by  the  foreign  vote,  trouble  be- 
gan again,  leading  in  1899  to  war. '  The 
fighting  continued  until  1902,  becoming  a 
guerrilla  war  in  the  end,  and  finally  lead- 
ing to  a  British  conquest  of  the  country 
and  its  annexation  to  Great  Britain,  the 
Boers  receiving  very  favorable  terms. 
Their  countries  now  form  part  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  formed  in  1910, 
in  which  the  Boers  are  a  large  and  infiu- 
ential  section  of  the  population. 
Boethins  *  Latinized  form  of  Boeoe. 
^  See  Boece, 

Boethins  (bo-€'thi-us),ANiciT7s  man- 

***«.«  liusSevebintjs,  a  celebrated 
Roman  statesman  and  philosopher,  was 
born  about  470  a.d.  in  Rome  or  Milan, 
of  a  rich  and  noble  family ;  executed  in 
525.     Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogothg, 
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then  master  of  Italy,  loaded  him  with 
marks  of  favor  and  esteem,  and  raised 
him  to  the  first  offices  in  the  empire.  He 
was  three  times  consul,  and  received 
the  greatest  possible  honor  from  people, 
senate,  and  king.  But  Theodoric,  as  he 
grew  old,  became  irritable,  jealous,  and 
distrustful  of  those  about  him,  and  was 
influenced  against  his  favorite  by  some 
whom  Boethius  had  made  enemies  by  his 
strict  integrity  and  vigilant  justice.  He 
was  finally  accused  of  a  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople, imprisoned  for  a  time,  and  then 
put  to  death.  He  made  translations  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  particularly 
Aristotle,  which,  in  the  middle  ages, 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest 
authority  in  philosophv.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  was  a  Cfhristian.  His  fame 
now  chiefly  rests  on  his  Consolations  of 
Philosophy,  written  in  prison,  partly  in 
prose  and  partly  in  verse,  a  work  of  ele- 
vated thought  and  diction.  There  is  an 
Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  it  by  King 
Alfred,  of  England,  and  it  was  early 
translated  into  other  languages. 
Ba0*  ^  l^^ece  of  wet.  soft,  and  spongy 
•'^^of  ground,  where  the  soil  is  composed 
mainly  of  decaying  and  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  Such  ground  is  valueless  for  ag- 
riculture until  drained,  but  often  yields  an 
abundance  of  peat  for  fuel.  A  bog  seems 
usually  to  be  formed  as  follows : — A  shal- 
low pool  induces  the  formation  of  aquatic 
plants,  which  gradually  creep  in  from  the 
borders  to  the  deeper  center.  Mud  ac- 
cumulates round  their  roots  and  stalks, 
and  a  semifluid  mass  is  formed,  well 
suited  for  the  growth  of  moss,  particu- 
larly Sphagnum,  which  now  begins  to 
luxuriate,  continually  absorbing  water, 
and  shooting  out  new  plants  above  as 
the  old  decay  beneath;  these  are  conse- 
quently rotted,  and  compressed  into  a 
solid  substance,  gradually  replacing  the 
watef  by  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter.  A 
layer  of  clay,  frequently  found  over 
gravel,  assists  the  formation  of  a  bog  by 
its  power  of  retaining  moisture.  When 
the  subsoil  is  very  retentive,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  becomes  excessive,  the 
superincumbent  peat  sometimes  bursts 
forth  and  floats  over  adjacent  lands. 
Bogs  are  generally  divided  into  two 
classes;  red  bogs,  or  peat-mosses,  and 
black  bogs,  or  mountain  mosses.  The  for^ 
mer  class  is  found  in  extensive  plains, 
frequently  running  through  large  districts, 
such  as  the  Bog  of  Allen  in  Ireland,  the 
depth  varying  from  12  to  42  ft  Their 
texture  is  light  and  full  of  filaments,  and 
is  formed  by  the  slow  decay  of  mosses 
and  plants  of  different  kinds.  The  lower 
pftrt»   being   more   entirely   decayed,    ap- 


proaches nearer  to  the  nature  of  hu- 
mus than  the  upper  portion,  and,  as  being 
more  carbonaceous,  is  more  valuable  for 
fuel.  Black  bog  is  formed  by  a  more 
rapid  decomposition  of  plants.  It  is 
heavier  and  more  homogeneous  in  quality, 
but  is  usually  found  in  limited  and  de- 
tached portions,  and  at  high  elevations, 
where  its  reclamation  is  more  difficult 
In  Ireland  bogs  frequently  rest  on  a  cal- 
careous subsoil,  which  is  of  great  value  in 
reclaiming  them.  In  the  reclamation  of 
bog  land  a  permanent  system  of  drainage 
must  be  established ;  the  loose  and  spongy 
soil  must  be  mixed  with  a  sufncient 
quantity  of  mineral  matter  to  give  firm- 
ness to  its  texture  and  fertilise  its  super> 
abundant  humus;  proper  manures  must 
be  provided  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of 
nutriment  from  the  new  soil,  and  a  rota- 
tion of  crops  adopted  suitable  for  bring- 
ing it  into  permanent  condition.  The 
materials  best  adapted  for  reclaiming 
peat  are  calcareous  earths,  limestone 
gravel,  shell-marl,  and  shell-sand. 
Thoroughly  reclaimed  bogs  are  not  liable 
to  revert  to  their  former  condition. 
Trunks  of  trees  are  often  found  in  bogs 
(see  Bog-oak),  as  are  also  bones  of  ex- 
tinct animals. 

BoffarduS  (pS-Ra^r'dus),     Jamf«,     an 
o  American     inventor,     born 

in  1800;  died  in  1874.  Among  his  inven- 
tions were  the  *  ring-flyer '  or  *  ring-spin- 
ner' used  in  cotton  manufacture  (18^8), 
the  eccentric  mill  (1829),  an  engraving 
machine  (1831)  and  the  first  dry  gas- 
meter  (1832).  In  1839  he  gained  the  re- 
ward offered  for  the  best  plan  for  carry- 
ing out  the  penny  postage  system  by  the 
use  of  stamps.  In  1847  he  built  the  first 
complete  cast-iron  structure  in  the  world, 
and  the  first  wrought-iron  beams  were 
made  from  his  design.  His  delicate 
pyrometer  and  deep-sea  sounding  ma- 
chine were  valuable  additions  to  scientific 
instruments. 

Boe:  Asphodel  (^«<;«*«ct««*,.  o»«/ra- 

-*w^  »»^«xv«cv«  ptim),  a  liliaceous 
plant  with  a  raceme  of  small,  golden- 
yellow,  star-like  flowers,  common  in  early 
autumn  on  boggy  mountain  sides. 
Bosratzkv  (bo-gitz'ke),  Karl  Hmn- 
"o  J'  KICK  VON,  German  Protest- 

ant theological  writer,  born  1690;  died 
1774.  His  principal  works  are:  SchatB- 
Kdstlein  der  Kinder  Oottes,  1718 ;  Oeist- 
liche  Oedichte,  1749.  The  English  trans- 
lation of  the  former  is  well  known  by 
the  title  of  BogaUky's  Oolden  Treas- 
ury, 

BoSr-butter.  *  .  ^**^y-    spermaceti-llke 
»  ^^   mineral   resin   found    in 

masses  in  peat-bogs,  composed  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hirdrogem. 
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Untnm  Francis  M.,  artist,  born  at  fairly  handsome,  the  women  of  a  lower 
*»*'58»>  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1855,  and  type.  They  have  peculiar  patriarchal  in- 
studied  in  Paris  under  GerOme.  His  stitutions  with  regularly  established  laws. 
Rough  Day  at  Honfleur  won  a  prize  in  a  The  religion  is  the  Christian,  but  Moham- 
New  York  competition,  and  his  La  Place  medanism  has  a  considerable  number  of 
de  la  Bastille  was  bought  by  the  French  adherents.  Their  chief  village  is  Keren, 
government  in  1882.  BogOt&  ^^'^  ij^  "°®^t  f  "s**  ^h 
KOgfiLeaCl  \jOB,lf  ^f  Scotland  found  at  America,  capital  of  Colombia  and  of  the 
Boghead,  near  Bathgate,  and  very  valu-  state  or  department  of  Cundinamarca, 
able  for  gas  and  oil  m^ng.  ^?^  seat  of  an  archbishop,  situated  on  an 
■D^—  tJL^  ^ a  lonsp  nornna   Pftrthv  elevated  plain  8863  feet  above  the  sea,  at 

Bog  lTon'OTe,lX'Tt'P-J^^l;^^^^^^  £f„^^'b'LX'l^^^^^^ 

bo^  and   swamps,   a   hydrous   peroxide,  ^^^Uf ^a'  ltT^^'^uUX%t''^n^^ 

^JhL'?  ^^V'^U^f^^^\^^fa^o!  *'  ^  Srick.    A  number  of  LXmeVu^^^ 

render  It  of  industrial  unportonce.  ^^^^  ^^^  bee^  preserved,  oraamented 

BOglipOOr.    See  Bhagalpur,  with   gardens    and    statuary.      In   Plaza 

_^        „      ,_        /w     .         ^  ,  N         1  Bolivar  is  a  statue  of  Liberty  by  Pietro 

BO&T  If  Title     Vry^«     G'aZe)»^al8o  ipenerani,   a   pupU   of   Canova.      Bogotft 

V5  .uiLjrxu*^     Q^j^B,  or  SwEiT  Gale  faas  always  taken  an  interest  in  education, 

an   aromatic   and   resinous   plant   which  and  because  of  this  has  been  called  the 

covers  large  areas  of  bog  and  wet  moor-  •  Athens  of  South  America.*     There  is  a 

land,    and    was    formerly    put    to    many  public  library  of  50,000  volumes.     There 

domestic  uses,   its   twigs  being  used   for  are  a  university,  several  colleges,  observa- 

beds  and  its  roots  and  leaves  as  a  substi-  tory,  botanic  garden,   theater,  mint,  etc. 

tute  for  hops.     Wax  was  obtained  from  Bogotd  is  an  emporium  of  internal  trade, 

the  berries.     See  Candleherry.  and    has    manufactures    of    soap,    cloth, 

SoP-Oa.k  ^''U'^ks  A°<^  large  branches  of  leather,  etc.,  but  not  of  much  importance. 

•»*v5-v€*jx,  ^gj^  found  embedded  in  bogs  It  was  founded  in  1538.    Poj).  about  125,- 

and  preserved  by  the  antiseptic  properties  000. — The  plateau  of  Bogotft  is  drained  by 

of  peat,  so  that  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  the  river  BogotA  or  Funza,  which  forms 

little  affected  by   the  many  ages  during  the  fall  of  Tequendama,  475  feet  high, 

which  it  has  lain  interred.     It  is  of  a  BOCTa,   5  district  and  town  of  Benpral, 

shining  black  or  ebony  color,  derived  from  ^„^^      '    India.     Area  of  the  division, 

iU   impregnation   with  iron,   and   is   fre-  Jg^^J-  °"^^8.     Pop.  of  district  (1901), 

quently  converted  into  ornamental  pieces  854,533 ;  of  town,  7094. 

of  furniture  and   smaller  ornaments,  as  BofiT  Sl)aVlll.    ?    name    applied    to  ^  a 

brooches,  ear-rings,  etc.  i,  S.     v           \   lesion  of  the  hock-joint 

^»^««^i,.i.-u^ic  nv^ff-n-<liik-fcnfM   A  tnwn  of   the   horse,   due   to   distention   of   the 

BogOdukllOff  J^f  ft^fj?^  7n  the  E^v^  <^aP8"le  enclosing  the  joint.    As  the  result 

enunent  of  Kharkov,  with  a  considerable  ?^  *  ^®^®''®  *8J*^^'  ^^  produces  considerable 

txade.    Pop.  20  000  lameness.     The   acute  symptoms  readily 

HAcyATnili  (bd-go-mSle),  an  ascetic  and  subside,  but  a  permanent  swelling  may  re- 

•""^""^^"mystical   sect   of   the   Greek  main.                                           _ 

Church    founded    in    the    12th    century.  BOfiT-trOtter.    ^.  ^^"°    originally    ap- 

They    held     that    God    had     two    sons,  ^,,   ^x  •  k               ^}'^  contemptuously  to 

Sathaniel  and  Logos,  the  former  of  whom  ft^^J"^^  fE!Sf*w5'^n«wIS  thit  ^«Vlip 

rebelled  and  created  the  material  world.  S2rL^Li?n?froTnT««iS£  i^i!.J^V 

bat  was  finaUy  subdued  by  the  Logos  o^  ^franT,in?^mfp?J^^f^S^no  ?^^^ 

Christ.     The  sect  was  powerful  in  Bui-  and  oo?dferv                          ^               ^ 

l^'?^J''%"?''"l-^''^/.^''^""l'\*''^  ^^  ^^^  BnoTli*    (W).  an  acanthopterygian  fish 

method  of  teaching  did  much  to  preserve  iSOgUe    \^^J^   ^^^^^^    Sparid^for  gilt- 

and   circulate   old   legends   and   folk-lore,  heads,  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 

Including  many  early  versions  of  Oriental  sometimes  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.    The 

TOtions.  eyes  are  large  and  the  general  coloring 

Bog-ore.   see  Bog  Iron-ore,  brilliant    ,^     ^    ^           ^^        .  .     ^ 

.«.                   TT      ...            ,      .,  ^T     V  "Rnfmi^    (bag),  David,  the  originator  of 

Bo&rOS     *i  Hamitic  people  of  Northern  -owgt^c     ^^ie   London    Missionary    Soci- 

o     9   Abyssinia,     occupying     a     fine  etv,  bom  in  Berwickshire  in  1750 ;  died  in 

plateau  and  mountain  district,  and  num-  1825.    He  studied  at  Edinburgh,  and  was 

bering  about  10,000,  almost  entirely  en-  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  Church  of 

gaged   in   cattle-rearing,   though   there  is  Scotland.     In  1771  he  was  employed  as 

some  tillage  and  a  trade  in  corn,  butter,  usher  in  London,  and  afterwards  became 

ivory,    skins,    buffalo-horns,    and    ostrich  minister    of    an    independent    chapel    at 

fearers.     The  men  are  well  built  and  Gosport,  where  he  formed  an  institution 
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for  the  education  of  youDg  men  for  the  Bohemia,  which  are  known  all  over  Eu- 

independent    ministry.      He    then    began  rope,    employ    numerous    workers.      The 

the   formation   of   the   grand   missionary  trade,  partly  transit,  is  extensive.  Prague, 

scheme  which  afterwards  resulted  in  the  the  capital,  being  the  center  of  it     The 

London  Missionary  Society,  and  took  an  largest  towns  are  Prague,  Pilsen,  Reichen- 

active  part  in  the  foundabon  of  the  Brit-  ^       Budweis,  Teplitz,  Aussig,  and  Eger. 

^^VS^l^'J'rri^Q^^Mv®   H^^^^  establishments    include 

Neic  Testament  (1802)  ;  Discourses  on  ^ ^"^"^^^i^j^l^*  i:,..„H,.a  nf  onn 
the  Millennium  (1813-16)  ;  and,  in  con-  .^^^\Tk  i?^^®^i^^- *  ^'^V^Jl^' 
junction  with  Dr.  Bennet.  a  History  of  siderable  bidk  indudin?  m  ito  works  wnt- 
Dissenters   (1809-12)  '    ten  in  CJzech  by  Moravian  and  Hungarian 

■Raotiq  (hO'gus),  an  Americanism  mean-  writers.  The  earUest  frapent  is  doubt- 
JiOS^^  jjjg  counterfeit,  and  applied  to  fully  referred  to  the  lOUi  century,  and 
any  spurious  or  counterfeit  object ;  as,  a  it  was  not  till  after  the  13th  century  that 
bogus  government,  a  bogus  law.  The  it  attained  to  any  development.  The  next 
origin  of  the  term  is  uncertain.  century  was  a  period  of  great  activity, 

"Roll l^a  (bo-h€),  an  inferior  kind  of  black  and  to  it  belong  versified  legends,  alle- 
Axvix^cft  ^^^  rjijj^  name  is  sometimes  ap-  gorical  and  didactic  poems,  historical  and 
plied  to  black  teas  in  general,  compre-  theological  works,  etc.  The  most  flourish- 
bending  Souchong,  Pekoe,  Ck>ngou,  and  ing  period  of  the  older  literature  falls 
common  Bohea.  within    1400-1620,    John    Huss     (1369- 

Bohemia  (l>o-he'mi-a;  Ger.  Bdhmen)^  1415)  having  initiated  a  new  era,  which, 
a  province  with  the  title  of  however,  is  more  fertile  in  prose  works 
kingdom  belonging  to  the  Austro-Hunga-  than  in  poetry.  The  following  period,  up 
rian  monarchy  (Austrian  or  Cisleithan  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  was 
portion),  bounded  by  Bavaria,  Saxony,  one  of  decline,  but  in  recent  times  there 
the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  Moravia,  has  been  a  great  revival,  and  in  almost 
and  the  archduchy  of  Austria ;  area  20,060  all  departments  Bohemian  writers  have 
sq.  miles ;  population  0,318,280 ;  more  produced  works  of  merit, 
than  2,000,000  are  Germans,  the  rest  Bohemia  was  named  after  a  tribe  of 
chiefly  Czechs.  Phe  prevailing  religion  Qaiuc  origin,  the  BoU,  who  were  expelled 
is  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  country  being  f^^j^  t^ig  region  by  the  Marcomans  at  the 
S5.  ^l^«^?^PT♦l^^'**  ^^^^®-  bishoprics,  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
The  langTiage  of  the  country  is  the  Czech  Matter  were  obliged  to  give  place  to  other 
dialect  of  the  Slavonic  (see  Czechs),  In  Teutonic  tribes,  and  these  to  the  Czechs, 
some  districts,  and  in  most  of  the  cities,  a  Slavic  race  who  had  established  them- 
German  is  spoken.  Bohemia  is  sur-  selves  in  Bohemia  by  the  middle  of  the 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  and  5th  century,  and  still  form  the  bulk  of 
has  many  large  forests.  Its  plaias  are  the  population.  The  country  was  at  first 
remarkably  fertile.  The  chief  rivers  are  divided  into  numerous  principalities, 
the  Elbe  and  its  large  tributary  the  Christianitv  was  introduced  about  900. 
Moldau.  All  sorts  of  grain  are  pro-  In  1092  Bohemia  was  fiinally  recognized  as 
duced  in  abundance,  as  also  large  quant!-  a  kingdom  under  Fratilas  II.  In  1230 
ties  of  potatoes,  pulse,  sugar-beet,  flax,  the  monarchy,  hitherto  elective,  became 
hops  (the  best  in  Europe),  and  fruits,  hereditary.  The  monarchs  received  in- 
Wine  is  not  abundant,  but  in  some  parts  jestiture  from  the  German  emperor, 
is  of  fairly  good  quality.  The  raising  of  ^^^  *^^^  ^f  the  great  offices  in  the  im- 
sheep,  horses,  swine,  and  poultry  is  car-  P®"*!  ^^^^  »"^,  ^«'®  recognized  as 
ried  on  to  a  considerable  ext^t.  The  SS^^ilfJ.fe  17?trffl^''^^ff h  "i^t^^^^^^ 
mines  yield  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin.  zinc,  |j"hS  wa5  su^e^iv^h^unUed  ^^^ 
iron,  cobalt,  arsenic,  uranium,  antimony.  unkXwiTh^HuMlJv    Sik^^^ 

Is  especially  nch  m  a)al,  its  mines  being  alliances.  Ottokar  II  (1253-78)  had  ex- 
th^  most  productive  In  Austro-Hungary.  tended  his  conquests  almost  from  the 
There  are  numerous  mineral  springs,  but  Adriatic  to  the  Baltic,  when  he  lost  them 
ttle  salt.  Spinning  and  weaving  of  and  his  Ufe  in  contest  with  Rudolph,  the 
linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods  are  ex-  founder  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  After 
tensively  carried  on  :  manufactures  of  the  close  of  the  Przemysl  dynasty  (which 
lace,  metal  and  wood  work,  machinery,  had  held  sway  for  about  six  centuries)  by 
chemical  products,  beet-root  sugar,  pot-  the  assassination  of  Ottokar's  grandson, 
tery,  porcelain,  etc.,  are  also  largely  de-  Wenceslas  III,  the  house  of  Luxemburi: 
veloped.  Large  quantities  of  beer  (Pil-  succeeded  in  1310,  and  governed  Bohemia 
sener)  are  exported.    The  glassworks  of  till  1437,  the  reign  of  Charles  II  (1346- 
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78)  being  especially  prosperous.  To- 
wards the  close  of  this  second  dynasty 
civil  wars  were  excited  by  the  spread  of 
the  Hnssite  movement,  the  central  figure 
of  the  struggle  being  John  Ziska,  the 
leader  of  the  Taborites.  A  temporary 
union  between  the  moderate  Hussites  and 
the  Catholics  having  proved  a  failure,  the 
reformed  party  elected  as  king,  in  1433, 
the  Protestant  noble,  George  Podibrad. 
On  his  death  in  1471  they  chose  Wladis- 
las,  son  of  Gasimir,  king  of  Poland,  who 
also  obtained  the  crown  of  Hungary.  His 
oon  Louis  lost  both  crowns  with  his  life 
in  the  battle  of  Mohacs  against  the  Turks, 
and  Ferdinand  of  Austria  became  in  1527 
sovereign  of  both  kingdoms.  Bohemia 
then  lost  its  separate  eidstence,  being  de- 
clared  a  hereditary  possession  of  the 
house  of  Austria ;  and  its  subsequent  his- 
tory pertains  to  that  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire. In  1848  an  attempt  was  made  to 
assert  its  ancient  independence  against 
the  Austrian  dominion;  a  conflict  took 
place,  Prague  was  bombarded,  and  the  in- 
surrection suppressed. 

Bohemian  Brethren,  t^cf  ■'of  b^ 

hernia,  formed  from  the  remains  of  the 
stricter  sort  of  Hussites,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  15th  century.  They  took  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  ground  of  their  doctrines 
throughout  and  sought  to  frame  the  con- 
stitution of  their  churches  on  the  apos- 
tolic model.  They  had  a  rigid  system  of 
mutual  supervision  extending  even  to  the 
minute  details  of  domestic  life.  Being 
persecuted,  numbers  retired  into  Poland 
and  Prussia.  Those  who  remained  in 
Moravia  and  Bohemia,  and  who  had  their 
chief  residence  at  Fulneck  in  Moravia, 
were  hence  called  Moravian  Brethren 
f  ^bich    see )  • 

Bohemian  Forest i^^*"*?'^<»'^^',* 

.^w«A%^.uu««u  *^**'"'' forested  mountain 
ridge  extending  from  the  Fichtelgebirge 
southwards  towards  the  confluence  of  the 
lis  and  the  Danube,  and  separating  Bava- 
ria from  Bohemia.  The  highest  peaks  are 
the  Arber  (4320  ft)  and  the  Rachel. 

Bohemond  (W'he-mond),  Mabc,  son 
Arvu«^Auvu««.  ^£  ^g  Norman  adventurer 
Robert  Guiscard.  who  rose  to  be  Duke 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  was  bom  about 
1066.  After  distinguishing  himself  in 
Greece  and  Illyria  against  Alexius  Ck>m- 
nenus,  he  returned  to  find  that  in  his 
absence  his  younger  brother  Roger  had 
seised  upon  the  paternal  inheritance 
(1065).  War  ensued,  but  Bohemond. 
contenting  himself  with  the  principality  oi 
Tarentum,  ultimately  threw  his  energy 
into  the  Crusades.  He  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  campaign  in  Asia  Minor,  cap- 
tured Antioch   (10i98),  and  assumed  tne 


prinoipality ;  but  was  taken  prisoner  in 
1101  and  held  captive  for  two  years.  In 
1106  he  married  Constance,  daughter  of 
Philip  I  of  France,  and  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful renewal  of  war  with  Alexius  died 
at  Canossa  in  1111.  Five  of  his  descend- 
ants held  in  succession  the  principality  of 
Antioch  for  over  a  century  and  a  half. 
TIaIiIpii  (bo'len),  Pkfeb  von,  German 
AUiucu  orientalist,  bom  in  1796;  died 
in  1840.  Having  devoted  himself  to  the 
oriental  languages,  he  obtained  an  ap* 
pointment  at  K{5nigsberg  in  1825  as  extra- 
ordinary, and  in  1830  as  ordinary  profes- 
sor of  oriental  literature.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  writings  is  Da*  alte  Indien 
(*  Ancient   India'). 

Bohine.    see  Boekme. 

Bohmisch-Leipa  i^^-f  M^rS 

Bohemia,    on    the    Polzen    River.      Pop. 
(1910)  12.297. 

Bohn  ^^'^)*  Henbt  Geobgb,  an  English 
bookseller,  born  at  London,  of  a 
German  family,  in  1796;  died  in  1884. 
He  was  the  publisher  of  the  well-known 
*  Libraries,'  or  collection  of  standard 
works  at  moderate  prices,  to  which  he 
contributed  some  translations  and  works 
edited  by  himself;  and  he  prepared  an 
edition  of  Lowndes's  Bibliographer' $ 
Manual,  etc. 

Bohol.    See  Bojol. 

'RHTiflino'lr  (beii^ingk).  Otto,  German 
iJOnXUngK  sangkpi?  4'holar.  born  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  1815;  chief  work,  a 
Sanskrit-German  dictionary  in  7  vols. 
(St.  Petersburg,  1853-75),  pr^ared  in 
conjunction  with  Prof.  Roth  of  TUbingen. 
Boiftrilo  (bo-yar'd6).  Matteo  Mawa, 
AUiaruu  ^^^^  ^f  dcandiano,  an  Ital- 
ian poet,  scholar,  knight,  and  courtier; 
born  near  Ferrara  in  1434.  From  1488 
to  1494,  the  period  of  his  death,  he  was 
commander  of  the  city  and  castle  of  Reg- 
gio,  in  the  service  of  Ercole  d'Este,  Duke 
of  Modena.  His  chief  poem  was  his  un- 
completed Orlando  Innamorato  (1495),  a 
romantic  epic,  the  principal  Itaban  poem 
before  the  Orlando  Furioso,  of  Ariosto, 
though  now  chiefly  known  by  the  rifaci- 
mento  of  Berni.  His  other  works  include 
a  comedy,  II  Titnone;  Sonnetti  e  Canzoni; 
Carmen  Bucolicon;  Cinque  Capitoli  in 
terza  rima;  and  translations  from  Lucian, 
Apuleius  and  Herodotus. 
BoidSB  (hO'i-de),  a  family  of  large  non- 
venomous  serpents,  with  two 
mobile  hooks  or  spurs,  the  rudiments  of 
hind-legs,  near  the  anus.  The  type  genus 
is  Boa  (which  see). 
BoieldieU  (^wai-dyew),  Franqois  Ad- 
^      BDCN,  a  celebrated  composer, 
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bom  at  Rouen  in  1775.  He  early  dis-  ins^-point  without  g^y\u^  signs  of  ebulli- 
played  great  musical  talent,  his  first  tion.  From  this  relation  between  the 
opera.  La  Famille  Suisse,  being  well  re-  ebullition  of  a  liquid  and  atmosplieric 
ceiyed  in  1795  at  Bouen.  In  1795  he  pressure  the  heights  oi  objects  abo"<:  sea- 
repaired  to  Paris,  and  rose  rapidly  in  level  may  be  calculated  by  comparini  the 
reputation,  producing  several  operas,  of  actual  boiling-point  at  any  place  with 
which  the  best  was  Le  Calif e  de  Bapdad  the  normal  boiling-point  (See  Hei  jhU, 
(1799).  Domestic  difBculties  drove  him  Measurement  of).  The  boiling-pcin t  of 
in  1802  to  Russia,  where  he  became  water  as  marked  on  Fahrenheit's  :her- 
musical  director  to  the  emperor.  On  his  mometer  is  212^;  on  the  Centigtide, 
return  to  Paris  in  1811  he  produced,  100** ;  on  the  Rteumur,  SO"".  Ether  ooils 
among  other  works,  his  two  masterpieces,  at  about  96**,  mercury  at  680**,  sulphur 
Jean    de    Paris    (1812)    and    La    Dame  at  838**. 

Blanche  (1825),  which  placed  him  in  Bnil  a  small,  painful  swelling  of  no 
the  first  rank  of  composers  of  French  "^^^  definite  shape,  in  the  skin  and 
comic  opera.  For  some  years  he  was  pro-  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  body.  Its 
fessor  of  composition  and  the  piano-  base  is  hard,  while  its  apex  (whioh  is 
forte  at  the  Conservatoire.  He  died  of  formed  by  the  contained  pus  when  it  is 
pulmonary  disease  in  1834.  mature)  is  soft  and  of  a  whitish  color. 
2Qj{(boi'€),  a  Celtic  people,  whose  orig-  In  treating  a  boil  suppuration  should  be 
inal  seat  is  supposed  to  have  been  stimulated  by  poultices  and  fomentation ; 
between  the  Upper  SaOne  and  the  higher  afterwards  an  incision  should  be  made, 
parts  of  the  Seine  and  Marne.  They  and  the  matter,  consisting  of  dead  eel- 
migrated  to  Cipalpine  Gaul,  crossed  the  lular  tissue  and  pus  corpuscles,  or  core, 
Po,  and  established  themselves  between  squeesed  out.  A  wet  antiseptic  dressing 
it  and  the  Apennines,  in  the  country  must  be  applied  until  pus  no  longer 
previously  occupied  by  the  Umbrians.  forms.  The  stomach  should  be  relieved 
After  a  more  or  less  constant  strife  with  by  purgatives  and  tonics  administered, 
the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Italy  they  Anodynes  are  sometimes  necessary  when 
attacked  the  Romans  in  support  of  the  constitutional  irritation  is  very  great. 
Hannibal  in  b.c.  218,  and  though  de-  Boils  are  due  to  infection  by  pus-pro- 
feated,  maintained  the  war  until  their  dodng  germs  by  means  of  a  scratch, 
subjugation  by  Sdpio  Nasica,  B.c.  191.  picking  a  pimple,  etc. 
The  remnant  of  the  tribe  sought  refuge  PA-ilAQTi-TlAa-n-p^Q-nY  (bw&-l(V-dft-prfi- 
among  the  Tauriscans  in  the  territory  -OOA^CttU  i/cspreuiu  ^^^  Nicholas 
since  called  after  them  Bohemia,  from  (commonly  called  Boileau),  a  BVench 
which  there  was  a  later  migration,  about  poet,  bom  in  1636  at  Paris.  He  studied 
B.C.  58,  to  Bavaria,  to  which  also  they  in  the  College  d'Harcourt  and  in  the 
gave  their  name.  College  de  Beauvais,  and  entered  the 
Boil  ^^  ^^^^  ^  substance  up  to  the  point  legal  profession ;  but  soon  left  it  to 
>  at  which  it  is  converted  into  vapor,  devote  himself  entirely  to  belles-lettres. 
The  conversion  takes  place  chiefly  at  the  In  1660  appeared  his  first  satire,  Adieuw 
point  of  contact  with  the  source  of  heat,  cTiin  Po^te  d  la  Ville  de  Paris,  followed 
and  the  bubbles  of  vapor,  rising  to  the  rapidly  by  eight  others,  and  ultimately  by 
surface  and  breaking  there,  produce  the  three  more,  to  complete  the  series.  They 
commotion  called  ehullition.  At  the  attacked  with  much  critical  acumen,  and 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  ebullition  in  vigorous  but  finely-finish^  verse,  the 
commences  at  a  temperature  which  is  poets  and  writers  of  the  older  school.  In 
definite  for  each  substance.  The  escape  1664  he  wrote  his  prose  Dialogue  des 
of  the  heated  fluid  in  the  form  of  vapor  Heros  de  Roman,  which  sounded  the  knell 
prevents  any  further  rise  of  temperature  of  the  artificial  romances  of  the  period, 
in  an  open  vessel  when  the  JioHing-point  His  Epistles,  written  in  a  more  serious 
has  been  reached.  The  exact  definition  vein,  appeared  at  various  times  from 
of  the  boiling-point  of  a  liquid  is  '  that  16^  onwards ;  but  his  masterpieces  were 
temperature  at  which  the  tension  of  its  the  VAri  Po^tique  and  Le  Luirin,  pub- 
vapor  exactly  balances  the  pressure  of  lished  in  1674 — ^the  former  an  imitation 
the  atmosphere.'  The  influence  of  this  of  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace  with  ref- 
pressure  appears  from  experiments.  In  erence  to  French  verse,  the  latter  a  mock 
an  exhausted  receiver  the  heat  of  the  heroic  poem.  In  many  respects  his  writ- 
human  hand  is  sufficient  to  make  water  ings  determined  the  trend  of  all  sub- 
boil ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  Papin*s  sequent  French  poetry,  and  he  left, 
digester*  in  which  it  is  possible  to  sub-  through  his  influence  upon  Dryden,  Pope, 
ject  the  water  in  the  boiler  to  a  pressure  and  their  contemporaries,  a  permanent 
of  three  or  four  atmospheres,  the  water  mark  upon  English  literature.  For  some 
may  be  heated  far  above  the  normal  boil-  time  he  held  the  post  of  hietoriographer 
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In  connection  with  the  Racine,  and  was 
elected  academician  in  1684,  though,  only 
after  the  interference  of  the  kUig  in  his 
favor.  He  died  in  1711  of  dropsy. 
Boiler  (boi'l^i')f  &  vessel  constructed 
of  wrought  iron  or  steel  plates 
riveted  together,  with  needful  adjuncts, 
in  which  steam  is  generated  from  water 
for  the  purpose  of  oriving  a  steam-engine 
or  for  other  purposes.  The  first  impor- 
tant point  in  preparing  a  steam-boiler  is 
to  secure  strength  to  resist  the  internal 
pressure  of  steam  and  prevent  explosions : 
and  accordingly  the  globular  or  spherical 
shape  was  ver^  early  adopted  as  one  of 
greatest  capacity,  and  as  a  shape  which 
was  not  liable  to  distortion  by  pressure. 
It  was  set  over  an  open  fire,  and  the 
steam  was  confined  until  it  was  raised  by 
the  heat  to  the  required  pressure.  But 
the  open  fire  was  wasteful  of  fuel,  and 
the  next  step  was  to  inclose  the  globular 
boiler  in  brickwork  and  conduct  the  flames 
in  a  flue  winding  round  the  boiler,  in  con- 
tact with  it.  The  next  form  of  boiler  was 
the  cylindrical,  which  stood  upright  like 
a  bottle,  the  fire  being  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  flue  winding  round  that  part 
of  the  sides  or  walls  of  the  boiler  covered 
with  water.  For  the  sake  of  strength  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  the  bot- 
tom was  hollowed  or  arched  upwards,  and 
it  presented  a  concave  dome  to  the  radiant 
heat  of  the  fire  and  the  impact  of  the 
flames;  and  the  top  was  made  hemi- 
spherical. In  process  of  time  boilers  of 
much  larger  size  came  to  be  required,  and 
the  horizontal  wagon-shaped  boiler  was 
produced,  and  this  was  soon  succeeded  by 
the  cylindrical  boiler  having  hemispher- 
ical ends,  in  which  simplicity  and  strength 
of  design  for  higher  pressures  were  com- 
bined. 

For  the  sake  of  economy  of  fuel  as  well 
as  of  space,  one  or  more  cylindrical  flues 
are  commonly  constructed  within  the 
boUer  in  all  practical  types  of  the  present- 
day  boiler.  The  burning  gases  from  the 
fire,  after  having  traversed  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler,  return  through  the  internal 
flue  to  the  front,  where  the  current  is 
divided,  and  returns  towards  the  chimney 
along  both  sides  of  the  boiler.  In  the 
Cornish  boiler,  similarly  constructed,  the 
internal  tube  is  made  sufficiently  large  to 
receive  the  furnace  inside  the  boiler;  the 
boiler  being  '  internally  fired,'  in  contrast 
with  the  other  boilers '  which  have  been 
described,  and  are  *  under-fired.'  When 
two  large  furnace-tubes  for  internal  firing 
are  applied  within  the  boiler  it  is  known 
as  the  Lancashire  boiler,  and  is  the  most 
generally  prevailing  type  of  'boiler  for 
purposes  on  land. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  boilers  spe- 
cially adapted  to  circumstances.  The 
marine  boOer  now  generally  used  is 
known  as  the  Scotch  boiler,  consisting  of 


a  short  horizontal  cylindrical  steel  shell  I 
with  flat  end  plates  and  provided  with  sev- 
eral internal  furnaces  in  cylindrical  flues 
communicating  with  internal  combustion 
chambers  fitted  with  a  large  number  of 
return  tubes  above  the  flues.  Locomo- 
tive boilers  are  constructed  with  the  mul- 
titubular flue,  and  the  furnace  or  firebox, 
surrounded  with  water,  is  placed  at  one 
end.  There  are  many  forms  of  upright  or 
vertical  boiler^  cousisting  of  upright 
cylindrical  shells-— containing  a  firebox  at 
die  lower  part,  from  whi(£  the  burned 
gases  are  carried  up  through  a  single 
vertical  flue,  or  the  multitubular  flue,  to 
the  chimney  above.  In  another  form  of 
upright  boiler,  cross  water-tubes  are 
inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace, 
which  absorb  heat,  both  radiated  and  con- 
vected,  and  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
water  in  the  boiler.  Efficiency  of  boilers 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  various  im- 
provements and  mechanical  devices,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  superheater, 
which  raises  the  temperature  of  saturated 
steam;  and  the  mechanical  stoker,  which 
insures  uniform  and  economical  firing  by 
securing  more  perfect  combustion,  used  as 
it  is  with  the  traveling  link  grate.  A  sys- 
tem of  forced  draught  is  also  made  use  of 
for  the  consumption  of  low-grade  fuel. 

Boisde  Boulogne  ^^^^^^^h 

near  the  gates  on  the  west  of  Paris,  so 
named  after  the  suburb  Boulogne-sur- 
Seine.  Its  trees  were  more  or  less  de- 
stroyed during  the  Franco-German  war, 
but  others  have  grown  sincej  and  it  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  Parisian  holiday 
promenades.  Formerly  it  was  a  famous 
dueling  ground. 

PaiqA  (boi-zfi,  Fr.  bw&-zfi.),  a  city,  the 
OQl^iC  capital  of  Idaho,  is  on  the  Bois4 
River,  in  a  rich  mining  and  lumbering  dis- 
trict It  is  also  in  a  well  irrigated  sec- 
tion and  is  a  shipping  point  for  wool, 
hides  and  fruit.    Pop.  25,(X)0. 

"RAia-lA-ilTiP  (bwa-16-dak;  Dutch  Her- 
l$01S-ie-aUC  \ogenho8ch),  a  fortified 
city  of  North  Brabant,  Holland,  founded 
by  Godfrey  of  Brabant  in  1184,  at  the 
point  where  the  Dommel  and  Aa  unite  to 
form  the  Diest;  has  manufactures  of 
cloth,  hats,  cotton  goods,  etc.,  and  a  good 
trade  in  grain,  its  water  traffic  being  equal 
to  that  of  a  considerable  maritime  port. 
The  fortifications  are  of  little  modem 
value,  but  the  surrounding  country  can  be 
readily  inundated  at  need.  The  cathedral 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Netherlands. 
Pop.  44,034.  The  English  were  defeated 
here  by  the  French  in  1794. 
-RAiaaAr^p  (bwfts-ra)  Gallery,  a 
ISOlSSeree  Celebrated  gallery  of 
pictures   in    the   Pinakothek    or    picture 
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gallerv  at  Munich,  collected  by  the  broth- 
era  Sulpice  (178a-l854)  and  Melchior 
Boisser^e.  In  1827  King  Ludwig  of  Ba- 
varia purchased  it 

Boissonade  (bwa-so-nad),  jeanFran- 

Mvxovvuau.^  gois,  a  French  classical 
scholar,  born  in  1774;  died  in  1857.  He 
became  in  1809  assistant  of  Larcher  as 
Greek  professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters 
in  Paris,  and  four  years  afterwards  he 
succeeded  him  both  in  the  Faculty  and 
in  the  Institute.  In  1816  he  was  elected 
academician,  and  in  1828  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  Greek  literature  in  the  Col- 
lege of  France. 

Boissy  d'Anglas  ^rNcoif 'a^I 

TOINB,  CoMTE  DE,  a  French  statesman  of 
the  revolutionary  period,  born  1756;  died 
1826.  In  1789  he  was  elected  at  An- 
nonay  to  the  States-eeneral,  and  in  1792 
to  the  Convention.  He  voted  against  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI,  and  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Convention,  and  entrusted  with  the 
provisioning  of  Paris  at  a  time  of  famine. 
He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  in  1795,  president  of  the 
Tribunate  in  1803,  senator  and  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1805, 
and  a  peer  by  Louis  XVIII  in  1814. 
Bomdor  (hoj-a-dOr'),  a  cape  on  the 
^vjMuvA    ^gg^  ^^^g^  ^£  Africa,  one  of 

the  projecting  points  of  the  Sahara;  till 
the  fifteenth  century  the  southern  limit  of 
African  navigation. 

Boiol  (b<^^o*')f  one  of  the  Philippine 
•^  Islands,  north  of  Mindanao, 
about  40  m.  by  30  m.  Woody  and  moun- 
tainous. Pop.  243,148. 
Dolrpr  (b6'ker),  Geoboe  IIenby,  poet 
AUA^cr  ^^^  dramatist,  bom  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1823,  became  a  lawyer,  but 
never  practised.  In  1847  he  published  his 
first  volume  of  poems,  and  next  year  his 
tragedy,  Calynos,  was  successfully  pro- 
duced. He  wrote  other  plays,  the  most 
famous  of  which  is  Francesca  Da  Rimini, 
often  revived.  Was  author  of  a  volume 
of  patriotic  poems  written  during  Civil 
war.  He  died  Jan.  2,  1890. 
'RnlrliA.rfi^  Bochaba  (bo-A&'r&),  a 
.DUJUiUia,  khanate  of  Central  Asia,  vas- 
sal to  Russia,  bounded  north  by  Russian 
Turkestan,  west  by  Khiva  and  the 
Transcaspian  Territory  of  Russia,  south 
by  Afghanistan,  and  east  by  Chinese 
Turkestan;  area  about  93,000  square 
miles.  The  country  in  the  west  Is  to  a 
great  extent  occupied  by  deserts;  in  the 
east  are  numerous  ranges  of  mountains. 
Cultivation  is  mainly  confined  to  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  Oxus  or  Amoo  Daria,  forming  the 
southern  boundary  and  running  close  to 


the  boundary  on  the  west.  The  climate 
is  warm  in  summer,  but  severe  in  winter ; 
there  is  very  little  rain,  and  artificial 
irrigation  is  necessary.  Besides  cereals, 
cotton  and  tobacco  are  cultivated,  and 
also  a  good  deal  of  fruit  The  total 
population,  estimated  at  about  1,500,000, 
consists  of  the  Usbek  Tatars,  who  are 
the  ruling  race,  and  to  whom  the  emir 
belongs:  the  Tajiks,  who  form  the 
majority ;  Kirghiz,  Turcomans,  Arabians, 
Persians,  etc.  The  only  two  towns  of 
importance  are  the  capital,  Bokhara,  and 
Karahi.  The  capital,  according  to 
Vftmb^ry  the  center  of  Tatar  civilisation, 
is  behind  the  large  towns  of  Western 
Asia  in  general  luxury  and  comfort, 
though  the  country  is  distinguished  from 
other  countries  of  Central  Asia  by  Its 
numerous  schools.  The  rule  of  the  emir 
is  theoretically  absolute.  The  manu- 
factures are  unimportant,  but  there  is  a 
very  considerable  caravan  trade,  cotton, 
rice,  silk,  and  indigo  being  exported,  and 
woven  goods,  sugar,  iron,  etc.,  being  im- 
ported. The  trade  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  Russian  Transcaspian  rail- 
way, which  crosses  the  country  and 
reaches  Samarkand,  opening  a  market 
for  the  cotton  and  other  products  in 
Russia. 

Bokhara  was  the  ancient  Sogdiana  or 
Maracanda,  capital  Samarkand ;  was  con- 
quered by  the  Arabs  in  the  8th  century, 
by  Genghis  Khan  in  1220,  and  by 
Timur  in  1370,  and  was  finally  seised  by 
the  Usbeks  in  1505.  It  has  recently 
suffered  much  from  the  advances  of  the 
Russians,  who,  in  1868,  compelled  the 
cession  of  Samarkand  and  important 
tracts  of  territory.  Since  then  the  Emir 
Muzaffer-Eddin  has  sunk  more  and  more 
into  a  position  of  dependency  on  Russia. 
After  the  Russian  expedition  to  Khiva  in 
1873  an  agreement  was  come  to  between 
Russia  and  Bokhara  by  which  Bokhara 
received  a  portion  of  the  territory  ceded 
by  Khiva  to  Russia,  while  the  Russians 
received    various    privileges    in    return. 

The  khanate  then  came  within  the  sphere 
of  Russian  domination.  A  Russian  polit- 
ical agent  was  appointed  and  a  Russian 
bank  established  at  Bokhara,  and  the 
countrv  was  practically  absorbed  in  Rus- 
sian Turkestan,  for  wnat  little  power  it 
had  lapsed  in  1884  on  the  annexation  of 
Merv. — BoKHABA,  the  capital  of  the  kha- 
nate, is  8  or  9  miles  in  circuit,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  stone  wall.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  the  houses  poorly  built ;  prin- 
cipal edifices:  the  palace  of  the  khan, 
crowning  a  height  near  the  center  of  the 
town  and  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  70 
feet  high  ;  and  numerous  mosques,  schools, 
bazaars,   and  caravansaries.     The  trade 
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was  formerly  large  with  India,  bnt  has 
been  almost  completely  absorbed  by 
Russia.     Pop.  about  70,000. 

SoIeHIE  (bo-l&'m&).     See  Bissagos, 

'RaIoti  (bo-l&n')  Pass,  a  celebrated  de- 
oviiui  gjg  jQ  j^g  jj^ig^  Mountains,  N.  e. 
of  Beluchistan,  traversed  by  a  rallwa7 
connectinfrQuetta  with  Sind  in  India.  It 
is  about  oO  miles  long,  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  by  lofty  precipices,  and  in  parts  so 
narrow  that  a  regiment  could  defend  it 
against  an  army.  Since  1879  the  Bolan 
route  has  been  under  British  control  and 
there  is  a  British  fortress  at  Quetta.  The 
crest  of  the  pass  is  5800  feet  high. 

BolftS  (^'l&s;  ^^A^  ^^»  'balls*),  a  form 
^^■^^  of  missile  used  by  the  Paraguay 
Indians,  the  Patagonians,  and  especially 
bj    the   Oauchos   of    the   Argentine    Re- 

f»ublic  It  consists  of  a  rope  or  line  hav- 
ng  at  either  end  a  stone,  ball  of  metal, 
or  lump  of  hardened  clay.  When  used 
it  is  swung  round  the  head  by  one  end, 
and  then  hurled  at  an  animal  so  as  to 
entangle  its  limbs. 

Bolbec  (bol-bek),  a  town  of  France, 
^^  dep.    Seine-Inf^rieure,    on    the 

Bolbec,  21  miles  s.  N.  e.  Havre.  Has 
large  cotton  mills ;  also  produces  bandker- 
chiefa,  linen  and  woolen  stuffs,  lace,  etc 
Pop.  10,959. 

BolchOW  (bol'^f).    See  Bolkhoff. 

Bole  ^}^^\'  ^°  earthy  mineral  occur- 
ring  in  amorphous  masses,  and  com- 
posed  chiefly  of  silica  with  alumina,  iron, 
and  occasionally  magnesia.  It  is  of  a  dull 
yellow,  brownish,  or  red  color,  has  a 
greasy  feel,  and  yields  to  the  nail.  In 
ancient  times,  under  the  name  of 
I^mnlan  bole  or  earth,  one  variety  of  it 
bad  a  place  in  the  materia  medica.    At 

e resent  the  best  known  bole  of  commerce 
I  a  coarse  pigment  known  as  Berlin  and 
English  red. 

Bolero  (bo-l^r'O),  a  popular  Spanish 
*^*'**^  dance  of  the  ballet  class  for 
couples  or  for  a  single  female  dancer. 
The  music,  which  is  in  triple  measure,  is 
generally  marked  by  rapid  changes  of 
time,  and  the  dancers  usually  accompany 
the  music  with  castanets.  The  interest 
of  these  dances  largely  depends  upon 
the  pantomime  of  passion,  which  forms 
an  essential  part  of  them. 
Boletus  rt>5-^S't«8),  a  genus  of  fund, 
order  Hymenomycetes.  family 
Folyporei.  The  characters  of  the  genus 
are :  broad,  hemispherical  cap,  the  lower 
jnrfitce  formed  of  open  tubes,  cylindrical 
in  form,  and  adhering  to  one  another. 
The  tubes  can  be  separated  from  the  cap, 
and  contain  little  cylindrical  capsules, 
Which  are   the   organs  of  reproduction. 


Most  of  the  species  are  globular. 
BolStus  edUlis  has  firm  flesh  and  an 
agreeable  nutty  flavor,  and  is  a  consider- 
able article  of  commerce  in  France, 
particularly  around  Bordeaux.  Of  the 
numerous  other  species  of  Boletus,  many 
are  edible,  and  one,  B.  igniarius^  fur- 
nishes the  German  tinder,  and  is  used  as 
an  external  styptic 

"RnUpwri  (bul'in),  Anne,  second  wife  of 
nuieyn  ^^^^^  ym  ^^  England,  eldest 

daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  and 
Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk;  born^  according  to  some 
accounts,  in  1507,  but  more  probably 
about  1501.  She  attended  Mary,  sister 
of  Henry,  on  her  marriage  with  Louis 
XII,  to  France,  as  lady  of  honor,  return- 
ing to  England  about  1522,  and  becoming 
lady  of  honor  to  Queen  Catharine.  The 
king,  who  soon  grew  passionately  en- 
amoured of  her,  without  waiting  for  the 


Anne  Boleyn. 

official  completion  of  his  divorce  from 
Catharine,  married  Anne  in  January, 
1533,  having  previously  created  her  Mar- 
chioness of  Pembroke.  When  her  preg- 
nancy revealed  the  secret.  Cranmer  de- 
clared the  first  marriage  void  and  the  sec- 
ond valid,  and  Anne  was  crowned  at 
Westminster  with  unparalleled  splendor. 
On  Sept.  7,  1533,  she  became  the  mothef 
of  Elizabeth.  She  was  speedily,  however, 
in  turn  supplanted  by  her  own  lady  oi 
honor,  Jane  Seymour.  Accusations  of  in- 
fidelity were  made  against  her,  and  in 
1536  the  queen  was  brought  before  a  jnir 
of  peers  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  adul- 
tery. Smeaton,  a  musician,  who  was  ar- 
rested with  others,  confessed  that  he  had 
enjoyed  her  favors,  and  on  May  17  she 
was  condemned  to  death.  The  clemency 
of  Henry  went  no  further  than  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  scaffold  for  the  stake,  and 
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she  was  beheaded  on  May  19th,   1536.  years  in  the  CrafUman  and  in  pamphlets 

Whether  she  was  gnilty  or  not  has  never  with  such  vigor  and  skill  that  in  1735  a 

been  decided ;  that  she  was  exceedingly  return  to  France  became  prudent,  if  not 

indiscreet  is  certain.  necessary.     In  1742,  on  the  fall  of  Wal- 

TlAliilAa  (bo'lldz),    a    name    given    to  pole,  he  came  back  in  the  expectation  that 

AU11UC9   those  meteoric  stones  or  aero-  his  allies  would  admit  him  to  some  share 

lites  that  explode  on  coming  in  contact  of  power;  but  being  disappointed  in  this 

with  our  atmosphere.  respect,     he     withdrew     entirely     from 

TlAliTKyl^TAlrA  (boring-bn|k),     Henbt  politics  and  spent  the  last  nine  years  of 

AOliU^uru&c  g^     John,    Viscount,  his  life  in  auietude  at  Battersea,  dying 

English   statesman   and   political   writer,  in    1751.      He    wrote    in    excellent    and 

born    in    1678    at    Battersea.    London;  forcible  style,  his  chief  works   being  A 

educated  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford,  where  Dissertation  upon  Parties;  Letters  on  the 

he  had  a  reputation  both  for  ability  and  Spirit  of  Patriotism,  on  the  Idea  of  a 

libertinism.     In  1700  he  married  a  con-  Patriot  King,  and  On  the  State  of  Parties 

siderable   heiress,    the   daughter    of    Sir  at  the  Accession  of  Oeorge  I;  Letters  on 

Henry    Winchcomb,    but    they    speedily  the  Study  of  History  (containing  attacks 

separated.     In  1701  he  obtained  a  seat  in  on  Christianity),  and  other  works.    Pope 

the  House  of  Commons,  attaching  him-  was  indebted  to  him  for  suggestions  for 

self  to  Harley   and   the  Tories.     He  at  his  Essay  on  Man,     He  was  clever  and 

once  gained  influence  and  became  secre-  versatile,  but  unscrupulous  and  insincere, 

tary  of  war  in  1706,  though  he  retired  "Rftlivar  (ho-ieVftr),    Simon     {El    Li- 

with    the    ministry    in    1708.     He    con-  -""**»  ax   heriador),     the     liberator    of 

tinned,  however,  to  maintain  a  constant  Spanish    South    America,    was    bom    at 

intercourse  with  the  queen,  who  preferred  Caracas,  July  24.  1783.     He  finished  his 

him  to  her  other  counselors,  and  on  the  education    in    Europe,    and   having    then 

overthrow  of  the  Whig  ministry  in  1710,  joined  the  patriotic  party  among  his  coun- 

after  the  Sacheverell  episode,  he  became  trymen  he  shared  in  the  first  unsuccessful 

one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.    In  1712  he  efforts   to   throw  off   the   Spanish   yoke, 

was  admitted  to  tde  House  of  Lords  with  In  1812  he  joined  the  patriots  of  New 

the  title  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  and  in  Granada    in    their    struggle    and    having 

1713,  against  much  popular   opposition,  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  several  tictions 

concluded  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.     At  this  he  led  a  small  force  into  his  own  country 

period  the  Tory  leaders  were  intriguing  (Venezuela),    and    entered    the    capital, 

to  counteract  the  inevitable  accession  oi  Caracas,  as  victor  and  liberator,  Aug.  4, 

power   which   the   Whigs   would   receive  1813.     But    the    success    of    the    revolu- 

under  the  House  of  Hanover ;  but  shortly  tlonary  party  was  not  of  long  duration, 

after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  a  con-  Bolivar   was  beaten  by   General   Boves, 

tention  fatal  to  the  party  broke  out  be-  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  royal- 

tween  the  lord  high   treasurer    (Harley,  ists    were   again    masters   of    Venezuela. 

Earl  of  Oxford)  and  Bolingbroke.  Queen  Bolivar  next  received  from  the  Congress 

Anne,  provoked  by  Oxford,  dismissed  him,  of  New  Granada  the  command  of  an  cx- 

and    made   Bolingbroke    prime    minister,  pedition  against   Bogotft,  and   after   the 

but   died   herself   four   days   later.     The  successful  transfer  of  the  seat  of  govern- 

Whig  dukes  at  once  assumed  the  power  ment    to    that   city   retired    to   Jamaica, 

and  proclaimed  the  elector  king.    Boling-  Having  again  returned  to  Venezuela  he 

broke,  dismissed  by  King  George  while  was    able    to   rout    the    royalists    under 

yet  in  Germany,  fled  to  France  in  March,  Morillo,  and,  after  a  brilliant  campaign, 

1715,   to  escape  the  inevitable  impeach-  effected    in    1819    a    junction    with    the 

ment  by  which,  in  the  autumn  of  that  forces    of    the    New    Granada    republic 

year,  he  was  deprived  of  his  peerage  and  The  battle  of  Bojaca  which  followed  gave 

banished.     James,  the  English  Pretender  him  possession  of  Santa  F^  and  all  New 

invited  him  to  Lorraine  and  made  him  Granada,    of    which    he    was    appointed 

his  secretary  of  state,  but  dismissed  him  president    and    captain-generaL     A    law 

in  1716  on  a  suspicion  of  treachery.     He  was  now  passed  by  which  the  Republics 

remained  for  some  years  longer  in  France,  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  were  to 

where    (his   first   wife   having   died)    he  be  united  in  a  single  state,  as  the  Re- 

married  the  Marquise  de  Villette,  niece  public    of    Colombia,    and    JBolivar    was 

of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  occupying  him-  elected   the  first  president.     In  1822  he 

self   with  various   studies.     In   1723   he  went  to  the  aid  of  Peru,  and  was  made 

was  permitted  to  return  to  England,  liv-  dictator,  an  office  held  by  him  till  1825, 

ing  at  first  retired  in  the  country  in  cor-  by    which    time    the    country    had    been 

respondence  with   Swift  and  Pope.     He  completely  freed  from  Spanish  rule.     In 

then  joined  the  opposition  to  the  Walpole  1825  he  visited  Upper  Peru,  which  formed 

ministry,  which  he  attacked  during  eight  itself  into  an  independent  republic  named 
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Bolivia,  id  honor  of  Bolivar.  In  Golom-  lightful,  the  lower  valleys  and  plains 
bia  a  civil  war  arose  between  his  ad-  quite  tropicaL  Among  animals  are  the 
herents  and  the  faction  opposed  to  him,  llama,  alpaca,  vicufia,  chinchilla,  etc. ; 
but  Bolivar  was  confirmed  in  the  presi-  the  largest  bird  is  the  condor.  Bolivia 
dency  in  1826,  and  again  in  1828,  and  has  long  been  famed  for  its  mineral 
continued  to  exercise  the  chief  authority  wealth,  especially  silver  and  gold,  the 
until  May,  1830,  when  he  resigned.  He  total  value  of  these  metals  from  the  dis- 
died  at  Carthagena  on  the  17th  Decern-  covery  of  the  mines  in  1545  to  the  pres- 
ber,  1830.— One  of  the  states  or  depart-  ent  time  exceeds  ^,000,000,000.  The 
ments  of  Colombia  is  named  Bolivar  silver  produce  has  fallen  off  greatly  from 
after  him.  past  times  and  is  now  small.     The  cele- 

Rolivin.  0><^15v'i-a)»  originally  called  brated  Potosi  was  once  the  richest  silver 
xvuxxvAo*  \jppEB  Peru,  a  republic  of  district  in  the  world.  The  mining  of  tin 
South  America,  bounded  N.  and  e.  by  became  active  in  1905,  and  this  country 
Brazil,  8.  by  the  Argentine  Republic  and  in  1910  produced  40  per  cent,  of  the 
Paraguay,  and  w.  by  Peru  and  Chile.  world*8  yield  of  tin.  Copper  and  nickel 
its  area,  according  to  recent  estimates,  is  also  are  abundant.  The  country  is 
708,195  sq.  miles.  As  a  result  of  the  capable  of  producing  every  product 
1879-81  war  with  Chile,  Bolivia  ceded  to  known  to  South  America,  but  cultlva- 
that  country  her  coast  territory,  covering  tion  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  Coffee, 
about  29,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  of  coca,  cacao,  tobacco,  maize,  and  sugar- 
22,000.  The  total  pop.  is  2,267,935.  An  cane  are  grown,  and  there  is  an  inex- 
unascertained  proportion  of  the  inhabi-  haustible  supply  of  India  rubber.  The 
tants  belong  to  aboriginal  races  (the  imports  and  exports  are  roughly  esti- 
Aymaras  and  the  Quichuas)  ;  the  larger  mated  at  about  $16,000,000  and  $22,000,- 
portion  of  the  remainder  being  Mestizos  000,  respectively.  The  chief  exports  are 
or  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  by  silver  (two-thirds  of  the  whole),  cin- 
native  women.  The  capital,  formerly  chona  or  Peruvian  bark,  cocoa,  coffee, 
Sucre  is  now  La  Paz ;  othjer  towns  are  caoutchouc,  alpaca  wooL  copper,  tin,  and 
Sucre  or  Chuquisaca,  Potosi,  Oruro,  and  other  ores.  Roads  are  few  and  bad ;  and 
Cochabamba.  The  broadest  ^art  of  the  until  these  are  improved  and  extended, 
Andes,  where  these  mountains,  encom-  railway  construction  carried  on  so  as  to 
passing  Lakes  Titicaca  (partly  in  Boli-  communicate  economically  with  the  most 
Yia)  and  Aullagas,  divide  into  two  important  centers  of  industry,  and  the 
chains,  known  as  the  Eastern  and  West-  water  communication  by  way  of  the 
em  Cordilleras,  lies  in  the  western  por-  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  taken  ad- 
tion  of  the  state.  Here  are  some  of  the  vantage  of,  the  trade  must  remain  small, 
highest  summits  of  the  Andes,  as  Sorata,  Accounts  are  kept  in  holivianoa  or  dol- 
JUimani,  and  Sajama.  The  two  chains  lars,  value  from  40  to  48  cts. 
indose  an  extensive  tableland,  the  gen-  By  its  constitution  Bolivia  is  a  demo- 
eral  elevation  of  which  is  about  12,500  cratic  republic.  The  executive  power  is 
ft.,  much  of  it  being  saline  and  barren,  in  the  hands  of  a  president  elected  for 
especially  in  the  south.  The  ramifica-  four  years,  and  the  legislative  belongs  to 
tioDS  of  the  eastern  branch  extend  a  long  a  congress  of  two  chambers,  both  elected 
way  from  the  Cordillera,  forming  nu-  by  universal  suffrage.  The  finances  are 
merous  valleys  which  pour  their  waters  in  a  disorganized  state ;  the  revenue  may 
into  the  Pilcomayo,  an  affluent  of  the  amount  to  $5,500,000.  The  debt  (1910) 
Paraguay,  and  into  the  Mamor^,  Beni,  was  $3,000,000.  The  religion  is  the  Ro- 
and  other  great,  affluents  of  the  Amazon,  man  Catholic,  and  public  worship  accord- 
These  spurs  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  are  ing  to  the  rites  of  any  other  church  is 
succeeded  by  great  plains,  in  parts  an-  prohibited.  Education  is  at  an  exceed- 
noally  flooded  to  such  a  degree  by  the   inriy  low  ebb. 

numerous  rivers  running  through  them  Bolivia  under  the  Spaniards  long 
that  communication  by  boat  Is  practicable  formed  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru, 
for  long  stretches.  In  the  southeast  there  at  a  later  date  It  was  joined  to  that  of 
is  an  extensive  barren  region  with  salt  La  Plata  or  Buenos  Ayres.  Its  inde- 
marshes.  The  waters  of  I^ke  Titicaca  pendent  history  commenced  with  the  year 
are  conveyed  to  I^ke  Aullagas  by  the  1825,  when  the  republic  was  founded. 
Desaguadero ;  the  latter  lake  baa  only  an  The  constitution  was  drawn  up  by  Bo- 
inmipiificant  outlet.  livar,  in  whose  honor  the  state  was  named 

The  climate,  though  ranging  between  Bolivia :  and  was  adopted  by  Congress  in 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  is  very  1826.  It  has  since  undergone  important 
healthy,  and(diolera  and  yellow  fever  are  modifications.  But  the  country  has  been 
unknown.  The  elevated  regions  are  cold  almost  continually  distracted  by  internal 
and  dry,  the  middle  temperate  and  d«-  and  external  troubles,  and  can  scarcely 
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be  said  to  have  had  any  definite  constitu- 
tion. It  suffered  severely  in  the  war 
which,  with  Peru,  it  waged  against  Chile 
in  1879  and  subsequent  years,  and  which 
ended  in  the  loss  of  territory  already 
mentioned;  and  has  suffered  from  a  fre- 
quent state  of  anarchy  since  the  close  of 
that  war. 

'Rnllrlin'fP  (hoVhof),  an  ancient  town  of 
J^QlKaOU  ^ujggia,  gov.  of  Orel;  the  in- 
dustries embrace  leather  and  hemp,  hos- 
iery, tallow,  gloves,  soap.    Pop.  26,395. 

BoU Weevil   ^^.t^^^'^^^, 

serious  pest  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States.  The  damage  done  by  the  insect 
in  1907  was  estimated  at  $10,000,000. 

BollandistS  (bollan-dlsts),  the  society 
im#vuc»u«u.ovo  q£  Jesuits  which  published 
the  Ada  Sanctorum,  a  collection  of  lives 
of  the  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  They  received  this  name  from 
John  Bolland  (d.  1605),  who  edited  the 
first  ^ve  volumes  from  materials  already 
accumulated  by  Heribert  Rosweyd,  a 
Flemish  Jesuit  (d.  1629).  The  society 
was  first  established  at  Antwerp,  re- 
moved to  Brussels  after  the  abolition  of  the 
Bocietv  of  Jesuits  in  1773,  and  dispersed 
in  1794.  A  new  association  was  formed 
in  1837  \mder  the  patronage  of  the  Bel- 
gian government,  and  the  publication  of 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  has  been  continued. 
BolO0*TlS.  (bol-l6n'yft),  one  of  the  oldest, 
o  *  largest,  and  richest  cities  of 
Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  same 
name,  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  between  the  rivers  Reno 
and  Savena,  surrounded  by  an  unfortified 
brick  wall.  It  is  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  silk  goods,  velvet,  artificial  flowers, 
etc.  The  older  quarters  are  poorly  and 
the  modem  handsomely  built  There  are 
colonnades  along  the  sides  of  the  streets 
affording  shade  and  shelter  to  the  foot- 
passengers.  Among  the  principal  build- 
ings are  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  which  con- 
tains some  magnificent  halls  adorned 
with  statues  and  paintings;  the  Palazzo 
del  Podestft;  and  the  church  or  basilica 
•f  St.  Petronio.  Among  the  hundred 
other  churches,  S.  PietrOj  S.  Salvatore, 
S.  Domenico,  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte,  S. 
Giacomo  Maggiore,  all  possess  rich  treas- 
ures of  art.  The  leaning  towers,  Torre 
Asinelli  and  Garisenda,  dating  from  the 
12th  century,  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable objects  in  the  city;  and  the 
market  is  adorned  with  the  colossal 
bronze  Neptune  of  Giovanni  da  Bologna. 
An  arcade  of  640  arches  leads  to  the 
church  of  Madonna  di  S.  Lucca,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near 
Bologna,  and  the  resort  of  pilgrims  from 


all  parts  of  Italy.  Bologna  has  long 
been  renowned  for  its  university,  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  1088,  and  having  an 
attendance  of  students  between  3000  and 
5000  in  the  12th  to  the  15th  century,  and 
in  1262  nearly  10,000,  among  them  Dante 
and  Petrarch.  In  1564  Tasso  was  a  stu- 
dent there,  and  in  the  17th  century,  Mal- 
pighi,  the  great  anatomist,  was  one  of  the 
school's  professors.  Among  its  facultv 
women  have  several  times  been  numbered. 
The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  has  a  rich 
collection  of  paintinn  by  native  artists, 
such  as  Francia,  and  the  later  Bolognese 
school,  of  which  the  Caraccis,  Guido  Reni, 
Domenichino,  and  Albani  were  the  found- 


The  AsioelU  and  Garisenda  Towers,  Bologna. 

ers. — ^Bologna  was  founded  b^r  the  Etrus- 
cans under  the  name  of  Felsina:  became 
in  189  B.C.  the  Roman  colony  Bononia: 
was  taken  bv  the  Longobards  about  728 
A.D. ;  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks, 
and  was  made  a  free  city  by  Charlemagne. 
In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  it  was  one 
of  the  most  fiourishing  of  the  Italian  re- 
publics ;  but  the  feuds  between  the  different 
parties  of  the  nobles  led  to  its  submis- 
sion to  the  papal  see  in  1513.  Several 
attempts  were  made  to  throw  off  the 
papal  yoke,  one  of  which,  in  183j,  was  for 
a  time  successful.  In  1849  the  Austrians 
obtained  possession  of  it.  In  1860  it  was 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  i'op.  172,t528. — The  province 
of    BoLOGXAy    formerly    includefl    in    the 
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8TAGE8  OF  THE  MEXICAN  COTTON  BOLL  WEEVIL 

Kg.  1. — ^Adult  weevil,  dorsal  view.  Pig.  2. — Adult  weevil,  side  view.  Pig.  3. — ^PuU-grown  larva,  side 
view.  Pig.  4. — Egg.  Pig.  5. — Pupa,  ventral  view.  Pig.  6. — ^Adult  with  wings  spread.  All  except 
Pig.  4,  enlarged  to4  diameters;  Pig.  4,  enlarged  35  diameters. 
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papal  territories,  forms  a  rich  and  beauti- 
ful tract;  area  1450  sq.  miles;  pop. 
627^7. 

Bologna  Giovanni  (prop.  Jean  Bo' 
»  ^  logne),  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect, bom  at  Douay  in  1524,  studied  at 
Rome,  and  passed  most  of  his  life  at 
Florence,  where  he  died  in  1608.  Chief 
works:  a  marble  Rape  of  the  Sahines, 
and  a  bronze  Mercury. 

Bologna  Phial,  Slsi7^^in2n„^i^'i 

glass,  which  flies  into  pieces  when  its 
surface  is  scratched  by  a  hard  body. 

Boloena  stone,  *  °?™®  ^^^  *  variety 

w  v^Aj.«.  »vvu^,    ^j.  heavyspar  or  sul- 
phate of  barium. 

Bolometer  (bo-lom'e-t6r),  a  most  sen- 
J>Olomei.er  ^.^^^^  electrical  instru- 
ment Invented  by  Langley  in  1883  for  the 
measurement  of  radiant  heal. 

Bolor-Tafirh  (wior-t&g),    also    Bil- 

mountain  range  of  Central  Asia  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Turkestan.  It  sepa- 
rates the  Chinese  Empire  on  the  east 
from  the  lofty  tableland  of  the  Pamir, 
has  a  crest  line  16,000-20,000  feet  high 
and  a  peak  estimated  from  24,400  to 
26,000. 

Bolsena  (^1's&-Q&  ;  ancient  VoUinii, 
one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan 
cities),  a  walled  town,  Italy,  province 
of  Rome,  on  the  N.  side  of  a  lake  of  the 
same  name.  The  district  yields  a  good 
wine.  Pop.  (1911)  3286.~The  lake 
(ancient  Locus  Volsiniensis)  is  9  miles 
long,  7  miles  broad,  and  1000  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  .is  well  stocked  with  fish. 
Bolsheviki  (bol'she-ve'ke)*  or  Bol- 
IMIlsneYl&l  soHEViKi,  otherwise 
known  as  the  MaximalUts,  a  powerful 
srou^  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  of 
Kuana,  who  took  control  of  affairs  at  the 
end  of  1917  and  concluded  a  peace  treaty 
with  the  Quadruple  Alliance  (Germanv, 
Austria-Hungary^  Bulgaria  and  Turkey), 
with  whom  Russia  had  been  at  war  since 
August,  1914.  The  Bolsheviki  are  the  ex- 
treoke  radicals,  as  opposed  to  the  Mensohi- 
vikif  or  MinimtUists,  who  are  of  the  mod- 
erate school  to  whidi  Kerensky  belonged. 
Under  the  Bolsheviki  government,  estab- 
lished in  November,  1917,  Nikolai  Lenine 
was  chosen  premier,  and  Leon  Trotzky 
foreign  minister.  The  inErainian  peoples 
in  Little  Russia  refused  to  recognize  the 
Bolshevik  government  and  seceded,  form- 
ing a  separate  republic.  See  Rttssia, 
Vkrainia,  Lenine^  Trotzky^  Kerensky, 

Bolton    (^^'^0°  ) »  Ol^  BOLTON-LE-MOOBS, 

a  large  manufacturing  town 
and  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Lancashire,  Eng.  It  contains  some  of 
the  largest  and  finest  cotton-mills  in  the 
world,   the   yams   spun   being   generally 
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fine,  and  a  great  variety  of  fancy  goods 
being  produced,  besides  plain  calicoes; 
while  bleaching  is  also  largely  carried  on. 
There  are  large  engineering  works,  be- 
sides collieries,  paper-mills,  foundries, 
chemical  works,  etc.  Numerous  coal-pits 
in  the  vicinity  add  much  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  town.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  one  of  the  finest  market-halls  in  Eng- 
land; a  mechanics'  Institution,  a  noble 
building  in  the  Romanesque  style;  the 
Chadwick  Museum ;  and  a  town-hall,  in 
the  Grecian  style,  with  a  tower  220  feet 
high,  fronting  the  spacious  market- 
square.  The  free  grammar-school  of  the 
town,  founded  in  1641,  has  two  university 
exhibitions  of  £60  a  year  each.  The 
Bolton  EVee  Public  Library,  opened  in 
1853,  contain^  about  50,000  vols.  There 
are  several  parks  and  three  recreation 
grounds.  Pop.  (1911)  180,885. 
Bnlf-rOTieQ    ropes  used  to  strengthen 

j>oix  ropes,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^j^.p^  ^^^ 

edges  of  the  sails  being  sewn  to  them. 
Those  on  the  sides  are  called  leech-ropes^ 
the  others  head-  and  foot-ropes. 
Bolus  (^'lus)*  A  soft  round  mass  of 
some  medicinal  substance  larger 
than  a  pill,  intended  to  be  swallowed  at 
once. 
Bom  A.  (bd'ma),    a    trading   station   on 

Congo,  and  seat  of  government  of  the 
Congo  State. 

BomarSUnd  (b^'mar-sOnd),  a  Rus- 
.WUMA0U.UU  gj^j^     fortress     on     the 

Aland  Islands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  bombarded  and  forced 
to  capitulate  to  the  allied  French  and 
English  in  1854  during  the  Crimean  war. 
and  then  destroyed. 

"RATtili  (bom),  a  large,  hollow  iron  ball 
Aumu  ^j.    gjj^y^    gjjg^    ^m^    explosive 

material  and  fired  from  a  mortar.  The 
charge  in  the  bomb  is  exploded  by  means 
of  a  fuse  filled  with  powder  and  other 
infiammable  materials,  which  are  ignited 
by  the  discharge  of  the  mortar.  Clonical 
shells  shot  from  rifled  cannon  have 
largely  supplanted  the  older  bomb.  The 
use  of  bombs  and  mortars  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  in  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century. 

Bomba  (bom'ba),  a  nickname  given  to 
Ferdinand  II  of  Naples,  on  ac- 
count of  his  bombardment  of  Messina  in 
1848. 

Bombard  (bom'bftrd),  a  kind  of  can- 
non or  mortar  formerly 
in  use,  generally  loaded  with  stone  in- 
stead of  iron  balls.  Hence  the  term  hom- 
hardier. 

Bombardier  <*>om-b&r-der'),  an  artll- 
,  _   ,  lery  soldier  whose  spe- 

cial duties  are  connected  with  the  loading 
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and  firing  of  shells,  grenades,  etc.,  from 
mortars    or    howitzers.      See    Bombard. 

Bombardier  Beetle,  »„  X'tief'Tf 

the  genera  Brachlnu8  and  AptinuSf  family 
Carabidse,  because  of  the  remarkable 
power  they  possess  of  being  able  to  de- 
fend themselves  by  expelling  from  the 
anus   a   pungent   acrid    fluid,    which    ex- 

e lodes  with  a  slight   report  on  coming 
I  contact  with  the  air. 

Bombardment  IK^'UMis'o? 

shells  upon  a  fortress,  town,  or  any  posi- 
tion held  by  an  enemy,  generally  carried 
out  from  the  sea. 

Bombardon  <^„Tio\Vi'^3TrLeSt  ^^l 

trumpet  kind,  in 
tone  not  unlike 
an  ophicleide.  Its 
compass  is  from 
r  on  the  fourth 
ledger-line  below 
the  bass-staff  to 
the  lower  D  of  the 
treble-staff.  It  is 
not  capable  of 
rapid  execution. 

Bombasin.|^®^. 

hazine. 

Bombax. 


of  the  largest  and  safest  in  India,  and 
there  are  commodious  docks.  There  is 
a  large  traffic  with  steam-vessels  between 
Bombay  and  Great  Britain,  and  regular 
steam  communication  with  China,  Aus- 
tralia, Singapore,  Mauritius,  etc.  The 
island  of  Bombay,  which  is  about  11  miles 
long  and  3  miles  broad,  was  formerly 
liable  to  be  overflowed  by  the  sea,  to  pre- 
vent which  substantial  walls  and  embank- 


cotion  Tree* 

Bombay 


See 

Silk- 


(bom- 
ba'  ; 


Bombardon. 


Portuguese  *  good 
harbor*),  the  chief  seaport  on  the 
west  coast  of  India,  and  capital  of 
the  presidency  of  the  same  name.  It 
stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Bombay,  and  is  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  known  as  the  Fort,  and  for- 
merly surrounded  with  fortifications,  on 
a  narrow  point  of  land  with  the  harbor 
on  the  east  side  and  Back  Bay  on  the 
west;  the  other  known  as  the  City,  a 
little  to  the  northwest.  In  the  Fort  are 
Bombay  Castle,  the  government  ofSces, 
and  almost  all  the  merchants'  warehouses 
and  oflSces ;  but  most  of  the  European  res- 
idents live  outside  of  the  mercantile  and 
native  quarters  of  the  town  in  villas  or 
bungalows.  Bombay  has  many  handsome 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  as  the 
cathedral,  the  university,  the  secretariat, 
the  new  high  court,  the  post  and  tele- 
graph ofllces,  etc.  Various  industries, 
such  as  dyeing,  tanning,  and  metalwork- 
ing,  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  large 
cotton  factories.  The  commerce  is  very 
extensive,  exports  and  imports  of  mer- 
chandise reaching  a  total  value  of  over 
1300,000,000  annually.    The  harbor  is  one 
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ments  have  been  constructed.  The  har- 
bor is  protected  by  formidable  ro<^- 
batteries.  After  Madras,  Bombay  is  the 
oldest  of  the  British  possessions  in  the 
East,  having  been  ceded  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  1661.  Pop.  972.892. 
'Rnm'ha'U'  o°e  of  the  three  presidencies 
Jiumuay,  ^^  British  India,  between 
lat  14**  and  29*»  n.,  and  Ion.  66**  and  77** 
B.  It  stretches  along  the  west  of  the  In- 
dian peninsula,  and  is  irregular  in  its  out- 
line and  surface,  presenting  mountainous 
tracts,  low  barren  hills,  valleys,  and  high 
tablelands.  It  is  divided  into  a  northern, 
a  central,  and  a  southern  division,  the 
Sind  division,  and  the  town  and  island  of 
Bombay.  Total  area,  188,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
27,074,570,  including  the  citv  and  terri- 
tory of  Aden  in  Arabia,  70  sq.  miles 
(pop.  44,079).  The  native  or  feudatory 
states  connected  with  the  presidency  (the 
chief  being  Kathiawar)  have  an  area 
of  69.045  sq.  m.  and  a  pop.  of  8,059^298. 
The  Portuguese  possessions  (xoa,  DamAn, 
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and  Dill  geographically  belong  to  it.  a  grotto  on  Mons  Aventinus,  but  her  fes- 
Many  parts,  the  valleys  in  particular,  tival  (on  May  1)  was  kept  in  the  house 
are  fertile  and  highly  cultivated ;  other  of  the  consul,  no  males  being  permitted  to 
districts  are  being  gradually  developed  attend,  even  portraits  of  men  being 
bv  the  construction  of  roads  and  rail-  veiled.  The  symbol  of  the  goddess  was 
roads.  The  southern  portions  are  well  a  serpent,  indicating  her  healing 
supplied  with  moisture,   but  great  part  Po^e's*  , 

of  Sind  is  the  most  arid  portion  of  Bonanza  (W-nan«a),  a  Spanish  term 
India.      The   dimate   varies,    being    un-  .  ^  f«,^  ^,„^  ,"*f?S.%,pf^I??«^Hl^*^^ 

viffi  ^bn?Tt^'the*?%??c"iI*'s^?^  'a^  Uni'S'j  ^^"t'es  tJSrri^c^sfl^KiV'o? 
S^i?'  ^?1*L**  ®Ki  ^*  ^  "'^^^  **  Nevada;  when  a  rich  vein  or  pocket  was 
T^i*j&ftl75ift^*jrtf^^  discovered,    yielding    profitable    ore,    the 

h^kJ^SSiI"?^o.S^voH^nn««^^^^^  °^j^e  ^"  Said  to  bc  iu  '  bonan«a.'    The 

S2?W  Thp  -fH*I?^nl^«^^S?n.^^f  S!  term  has  come  in  somewhat  common  use 
2Sf:^coSS.  ^'<L!'m?ll2?^^^^^^^^^^  Slrl^y!  %;-^<^'-  --^-^"1  enterprises  gener- 
dates,  and  the  cocoa-palm.  The  manu-  ^^'  «,.,  /ka'«„  #tMx»\  t>^«* 
factures  are  cotton,  silk,  leather,  etc.  The  Bona  FldeS  ^^''^t'*  *^*'i  r?JSA 
great  export  is  cotton.     The  administra-  , ,  ;,  r  i*v  tx       ."  ^^^.  ^2^  ^**5' 

tion  is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  and  J^  good  faith'),  a  term  derived  from  the 
council.  The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  Roman  jurists,  implyinjr  the  absence  of 
the  land,  which  is  largely  held  on  the  ^  ^raud  or  unfair  deahng.  A  bona  fide 
ryotwar  system.  traveler  in  England  and  Scotland  is  one 

BnmTisi.TiTifk  (bom-ba-z§n'),  is  a  mixed  Y^o  actually  travels  three  miles  or  more 
.Dujuuo^iic    tissue  of  silk  and  worsted,  ^om  home  on  Sunday  and  is  therefore 
the  first  forming  the  warp  and  the  second  legally  entitled  to  drink  at  a  hotel, 
the  weft      It   is   fine   and   light   in   the  Bonanarte  (bS'na-pftrt),    the    French 
make,  and  may  be  of  any  color;  it  has  ^  form  which  the  great  Na- 

now  gone  out  of  fashion.  poleon  was  the  first  to  give  to  the  original 

Bomb-kefpTl  »  Wnd  of  vessel  form-  Italian  name  Buonaparte,  borne  by  his 
DOmu  JLCWlly  gj.jy  jj^jjj^  ^^j.  ^^^  ^^  ^^   family  in  Corsica.    As  early  as  the  12th 

mortars  at  sea  in  a  bombardment.    Bomb-  ^^^   ^^th   centuries   there  were  families 

ketches  were  usually  of  100  to  150  tons  ^t  ^>  name  in  Northern  Ital^,  members 

burden,  about  70  feet  long,  and  had  two  of    wincn    reached    some    distinction    as 

masts.     They  were  built  very  strong  to  governors    of    cities    (podeatd),    envoys, 

sustain    the    violent   shock    produced    by  ®tc.    But  the  connection  between  the  Gor- 

the  discharge  of  the  mortars,  of  which  sican  Bonapartes  and  these  Italian  fami- 

they  generally  carried   two.  lies    is    not    clearly    established,    though 

BombnrOOf    »      military      protective  Probably    the    former   descended    from   a 

J>QmDpr00I,  structure  of  such  thick-  penoese    branch    of    the    family,    which 

nesa  and  strength  that  bombs  and  shells  *^*?^^P'?5^?^   *^*®"   ^^^S*   9*®   beginning 

cannot  penetrate  it.    The  stores  and  mag-  ^l  '**«  ^vj"  century  to  Ck)rsica,  an  island 

asines  in  forts  and  other  military  erec-  £?*'*    "?^®'  ^^^   jurisdiction    of    Genoa. 

tions  are  covered  with  earth  and  masonry  *^rom  that  time  the  Buonaoartes  ranked 

and  in  some  cases  with  thick  armor-plate,  ^^.  ^ ,  distinguished    patrician    family   of 

to  resist  the  fire  of  the  most  powerful  ^accw-     About  the  middle  of  the  18th 

siege  guns  and  mortars.  century  there  remained  three  male  repre- 

1l^iMl%a1iAl1      «       «,  «  sentatives  of  this  family  at  Ajaccio,  vis. 

iSOrnDSnell.    See  Shell  the   archdeacon   Luciano   Bonaparte,   his 

"a^-mltvrv   (bomliiks^      th#»     ffAnna     nf  ?^*^.*b®L  Napoleon,    and    the    nephew    of 

Bombyx  Kb  to -wwch  S"  dik-  te.*',<^"'t  *1?  'f**'  ?l*,*  %p*~' 

worm  moth  (B.  mori)  belong..  SS»'*°,2.J-  i-PA^^"  ."a-  S*?'*""  ?"S?"- 

Bona  <K"*o^i^,^rUh°vr^^  fc^^e^TaK  iKurto'^ss 

(IWB)   M.M4.  ^'  f'ca.  but  when  further  resistance  was  DM. 

«!^«  Tk  /       ..  .„-.««„♦  D  J    fe*"   ¥   ^«°'   o^e'   to   *e   side   of   the 

S^ter'^'^flUrSSd^iJS'rsht^'  l\  T mr"'?.?  ^et^'tl"  ^^^w^rif 

o^%r woSiretnnI? ^.TheLI  S^i^^dn^irl-W--^^^^^^  * 

«»«.«  from  men.    Her  sanctn.ry'lJSf  leSS  to'lSf  S..U°^''',^?^,nrte 
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He  died  in  1785  at  Montpellier.  By  his  that,  under  the  title  of  the  Gomte  de 
marriajre  with  Letizia  Ramolino  he  left  Montfort,  he  resided  in  different  cities  of 
eight  children:  Giuseppe,  or  Joseph  (see  Europe,  but  in  later  years  chiefly  at 
below),  Icing  of  Spain;  Napoleon  I,  em-  Florence.  After  the  election  of  his 
peror  of  the  French  (see  Napoleon  I)  ;  nephew,  Louis  Napoleon,  to  the  president- 
Lucien  (see  below),  prince  of  Ganino;  ship  of  the  French  Republic,  in  1848. 
Maria  Anna,  afterwards  called  Elise,  he  became  successively  governor-genera] 
princess  of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  and  of  Les  Invalides,  a  marshal  of  France,  and 
wife  of  Prince  Bacciocchi  (see  Baccioo*  president  of  the  senate.  He  died  in  1860. 
t^hi)  ;  Luigi,  or  Louis  (see  below),  king  From  his  union  with  Miss  Pt.tter8on  only 
of  Holland:  Oarlotta,  afterwards  named  one  son  proceeded.  Jerome,  who  was 
Marie  Pauline,  Princess  Borghese  (see  brought  up  in  America,  and  married  a 
Borgheae)  ;  Annunciata,  afterwards  called  lady  of  that  country,  by  whom  he  had 
Caroline,  wife  of  Murat  (see  Murat),  two  sons,  one  serving  as  an  oflScer  in  the 
king  of  Naples;  and  Girolamo,  or  French  army  during  the  Crimean  war. 
Jerome  (see  below),  king  of  West-  The  offspring  of  this  marriage  was  not, 
phalia.  however,  recognized  as  legitimate  by  the 

Bonanarte  (^'°^  pftrt) ,   C  h  a  b  l  e  a   French  tribunals.    Of  Jerome  Bonaparte*a 

-t^  Joseph,  grandson  of  King  second  marriage  two  children  remained, 

Jerome  B.  and  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Prince  Napoleon  Joseph,  who  assumed 
JPatterson,  of  Baltimore;  born  in  Balti-  the  name  of  Jerome,  and  the  Princess 
more,  1851 ;  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Mathilde.  From  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Law  School,  1874,  and  from  that  time  Napoleon,  well  known  by  the  nickname 
practised  law  in  his  native  city.  Promi-  •  Plon-Plon,'  with  Clotilde,  daughter  of 
nent  reformer.  On  Board  of  Indian  Com-  King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  wer« 
missioners  in  1902 ;  chairman  of  National  bom  three  children — Victor  (bom  18th 
Civil  Service  League  in  1904;  president  July,  1862).  Ix>uis  and  Marie,  the  first 
of  National  Municipal  League  in  1905;  of  whom  after  the  death  of  Napoleon 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  II Ts  son,  the  Prince  Imperial,  was  gen- 
President  Roosevelt  in  1905,  and  was  At-  erally  recognized  by  the  Bonapartist 
torney-General  from  December,  1906,  to  party  as  the  heir  to  the  traditions  of  the 
end  of  administration.  dynasty.     Both  had   to  leave  France  in 

BcnaDarte   J^^^^b*   youngest  brother   1886,  a  law  being  passed  expelling  pre- 

-l^  '  of  Napoleon  I,  was  born    tenders  to  the  French  throne  and  theif 

at  AJaccio  in  1784,  and  at  an  early  age   eldest  sons. 

entered  the  French  navy  as  a  midshipman.  Bonanarte  Joseph,  the  eldest  brother 
In  1801  he  was  sent  out  on  an  expedi-  •"vuo.^ci.j.  v^,  ^^  Napoleon  I.  was  born 
tion  to  the  West  Indies,  but  the  vessel  in  Corsica  in  1768,  educated  in  France  at 
being  chased  by  English  cruisers,  was  the  College  of  Autun,  returned  to  Corsica 
obliged  to  put  in  to  New  York.  During  in  1785,  on  his  father's  death,  studied 
his  sojourn  in  America  Jerome  Bonaparte  law,  and,  practiced  at  Bastia,  soon  being 
became  acquainted  with  Miss  Elizabeth  elected  councillor  of  the  municipality  of 
Patterson,  the  daughter  of  the  president  Ajaccio.  In  1793  he  emigrated  to  Mar- 
of  the  Bank  of  Baltimore,  and  though  seilles,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a 
still  a  minor,  married  her  in  spite  of  the  wealthy  banker  named  Clary.  In  1796;, 
protests  of  the  French  consul  on  the  24th  with  the  rise  of  his  brother  to  fame  after 
December,  1803.  The  emperor,  his  the  brilliant  campaign  of  Italy,  Joseph 
brother,  whose  ambitious  schemes  were  began  a  varied  diplomatic  and  military 
thwarted  by  this  marriage,  after  an  in-  career.  At  length,  in  1806,  Napoleon, 
effectual  application  to  Pope  Pius  VII  having  himself  assumed  the  imperial  title 
to  have  it  dissolved,  issued  a  decree  in  1804,  made  Joseph  King  of  Naples, 
declaring  it  to  be  null  and  void.  After  and  two  years  afterwards  transferred  him 
considerable  services  both  in  the  army  to  Madrid  as  King  of  Spain.  His  posi- 
and  navy,  in  1807  he  was  created  King  tion  here,  entirely  dependent  on  the  snp- 
of  Westphalia,  and  married  Catherine  port  of  French  armies,  became  almost  in- 
Sophia,  Princess  of  Wtlrtemburg.  His  tolerable.  He  was  twice  driven  from 
government  was  not  wise  or  prudent,  and  his  capital  by  the  approach  of  hostile 
his  extravagance  and  his  brother's  in-  armies,  and  the  third  time,  in  1813,  he 
creasing  exactions  nearly  brought  the  fled,  not  to  return.  After  Waterloo  he 
state  to  financial  ruin.  The  battle  of  went  to  the  United  States,  and  lived  for 
Leipzig  put  an  end  to  Jerome's  reign,  a  time  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  aa- 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  flight  to  Paris,  suming  the  title  of  Ck)unt  de  SurvDliers. 
He  remained  faithful  to  his  brother  He  subsequently  went  to  England,  filially 
through  all  the  events  that  followed  till  repaired  to  Italy,  and  died  at  Florence  in 
the  final  overthrow  at  Waterloo.     After  1844. 
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Hn-nAnnrfi^  Letizia  Ramolino,  the 
DOnapane,  mother  of  Napoleon  I, 
andp  after  Napoleon's  assumption  of  the 
imperial  crown,  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Madame  M^re,  was  bom  at  Ajaccio  in 
1750,  and  was  married  in  1764  to  Charles 
Buonaparte.  She  was  a  woman  of  much 
beauty,  intellect,  and  force  of  character, 
lieft  a  widow  in  1785,  she  resided  in 
Corsica  till  her  son  became  first  consul, 
when  an  establishment  was  assigned  to 
her  at  Paris.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
she  retired  to  Rome,  where  she  died  in 
1836. 

Pn-nanftrffk  Louis,  second  younger 
DOnapaire^  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I,  and  father  of  Napoleon  III, 
was  bom  in  Corsica  in  1778.  He  was 
educated  in  the  artillery  school  at  Cha- 
lons, accompanied  Napoleon  to  Italy  and 
Egypt,  and  subsequently  rose  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  In  1802  he  married 
Hortense  Beauharaais,  Josephine's  daugh- 
ter, and  in  1806  was  compelled  by  his 
brother  to  accep'.  very  reluctantly,  the 
Dutch  crown.  He  exerted  himself  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  new  subjects, 
and  resisted  as  far  as  in  him  lay  the  ty- 
rannical interference  and  arbitrary  pro- 
cedure of  his  brother;  but  disagreeing 
with  the  latter  in  regard  to  some  meas- 
ares,  he  abdicated  the  throne  in  1810 
and  retired  to  Gr&tz  under  the  title  of 
the  Count  of  St.  I^u.  He  died  at  Leg- 
horn in  1846.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works  which  show  considerable 
literary  ability. 

Bonaparte,  L^cibn,  Prince  of  Canino 
.wvun^^uj.  v^;  next  younger  brother  of 
Napoleon  I,  was  bora  at  Ajaccio  in 
1775.  He  emigrated  to  Marseilles  in 
1793,  and  haying  been  appointed  to  a 
situation  in  the  commissariat  at  the  small 
town  of  St.  Maximin  in  Provence,  he 
married  the  innkeeper's  daughter.  Here 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  republican 
orator  and  politician,  and  was  so  active 
on  this  side  that  after  Robespierre's  fall 
he  was  in  some  danger  of  suffering  as  a 
partisan.  His  brother's  influence,  how- 
ever, operated  in  his  favor,  and  in  1798 
we  find  him  settled  in  Paris  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  newly-elected  Council  of  Five 
Hundred.  Shortly  after  Napoleon's 
return  from  Egypt  in  1799  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Council,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  contributed  greatly  to  the  fall  of 
the  Directory  and  the  establishment  of 
his  brother's  power,  on  the  famous  18th 
Bramaire  (9th  Nov.).  Next  year,  as 
Napoleon  began  to  develop  his  system  of 
military  despotism,  Lucien,  who  still  held 
to  his  republican  principles  and  candidly 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  his  brother's 
conduct,  fall  into  disfavor  and  was  sent 


out  of  the  way  as  ambassador  to  Spain. 
Eventually,  when  Napoleon  had  the  con- 
sulate declared  hereditary,  Lucien  with- 
drew to  Italy,  settling  finally  at  Rome, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  lived  in  apparent  indif- 
ference to  the  growth  of  his  brother's 
power.  In  vain  Napoleon  offered  him  the 
crown,  first  of  Italy  and  then  of  Spain; 
but  he  came  to  France  and  exerted  him- 
self on  his  brother's  behalf,  both  before 
and  after  Waterloo.  Returning  to  Italy, 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  literary 
and  scientific  researches,  dying  in  1840. 
Pope  Pius  VII  made  him  Prince  of 
Canino.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  amongst  which  are  two  long 
poems.  His  eldest  son,  Charles  Lucien 
Laurent  Bonaparte,  born  in  1803, 
achieved  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
naturalist,  chiefly  In  ornithology.  He 
published  a  continuation  of  Wilson's  Or- 
nithology; Iconografia  della  Fauna 
liaHca;  Conapectut  Oenerum  Avium,  etc. 
He  died  in  1857.  Another  son,  Pierre 
(1815-81)  led  an  unsettled  and  dis- 
reputable life,  and  became  notorious  in 
1870  by  killing,  in  his  own  house  at 
Paris,  the  journalist  Victor  Noir,  who 
had  brought  him  a  challenge.  He  got  off 
on  the  plea  of  self-defense,  but  had  to 
leave  France. 

Bonaparte,  ^t^'^'"'  ^"^  ^""^"^ 
Bonassns  ^^^5"**'"^l'   •   ■?^*®"   ®' 

***•'***'  wild  ox,  the  aurochs. 

Bonaventnre  <bj-na-ven-tor'),    st 

.a^vuMTvuvMAv  otherwise  John  of  Fi- 
danza,  one  of  the  most  renowned  scholas- 
tic philosophers,  was  born  in  1221  in 
the  Papal  States ;  became  in  1243  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk ;  in  1253  teacher  of  theology 
at  Paris,  where  he  had  studied;  in  12.J6 
general  of  his  order,  which  he  ruled  with 
a  prudent  mixture  of  gentleness  and  firm- 
ness. In  1273  Gregory  X  made  him  a 
cardinal,  and  he  died  in  1274  while  papal 
legate  at  the  Council  of  Lyons.  Fle  was 
canonized  in  1482  by  Sixtus  IV.  His 
writings  are  elevated  in  thought  and  full 
of  a  fine  mysticism,  a  combination  which 
procured  him  the  name  of  Doctor  fieraph- 
icua.  He  wrote  on  all  the  philosophical 
and  theological  topics  of  the  time  with 
authority,  but  best,  perhaps,  on  those 
that  touch  the  heart  and  imagination. 
Among  his  writings  are  Itinerarium 
Mentis  in  Deum;  Reductio  Artium  in 
Theologiam;  Centiloquium;  and  Brevi' 
loquium. 

Bond  ^°  obligation  in  writing  to  pay  a 
*^^  *  sum  of  money,  or  to  do  or  not  to 
do  some  particular  thing  specified  in  the 
bond.  The  person  who  gives  the  bond  is 
called   the  obligor,   the  person  receiving 
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Bonded  Warehouse,  Bone  Mannre 

the  bond  is  called  the  obligee.  A  bond  material  is  convertible  into  gelatin  by 
stipulating  either  to  do  something  wrong  boiling.  It  is  this  which  makes  bones 
in  itself  or  forbidden  by  law,  or  to  omit  useful  for  yielding  stoclc  for  soup.  The 
the  doing  of  something  which  is  a  duty,  inorganic  substances  may  be  aissolved 
is  void.  No  person  who  cannot  legally  out  by  steeping  the  bone  in  dilute  hydro- 
enter  into  a  contract,  such  as  an  infant,  chloric  add.  Bones,  from  the  quantity 
or  a  lunatic,  can  become  an  obligor,  of  phosphates  they  contain,  make  ezoel- 
though  such  a  person  may  become  an  lent  manure.  See  Bone  Manure, 
obligee.  No  particular  form  of  words  is  BnTie-aah  ^onb-eabth,  the  earthy  or 
essential  to  the  validity  of  a  bond.  A  *'""^  c*o*a,  mineral  residue  of  bones 
common  form  of  bond  is  that  on  which  that  have  been  calcined  so  as  to  destroy 
money  is  lent  to  some  company  or  cor-  the  animal  matter  and  carbon.  It  is 
poration,  and  by  which  the  borrowers  composed  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
are  bound  to  pay  the  lender  a  certain  and  is  used  for  making  cupels  in  assay- 
rate  of  interest  for  the   money.     Goods  ing,  etc. 

liable  to  customs  or  excise  duties  are  said  Borie-bed  ^  S»eology  a  bed  containing 

to  be  in  lond  when  they  are  temporarily  ^"-"-^  wc\*,  numerous  fragments  of  fossil 

g laced  in  vaults  or  warehouses  under  a  bones,  teeth,  etc.,  as  in  the  Rhetic  for- 

ond  by  the  importer  or  owner  that  they  mation  in  the  southwest  of  England  and 

will  not  be  removed  till  the  duty  is  paid  the  Ludlow  bone-bed  in  the  Silurian  for- 

on    them.      Such   warehouses   are   called  mation. 

londed  warehouses  (stores,  etc.).  Bone  Blftok  ^^^^^  Black,  or  Anx- 
D/^yi^Ia;!  TI7a-MAli/\«aA  A  warehouse  •*'""^  *#xaivjk,  ^^^  Chabcoal,  is  ob- 
iSOnaea  WarenOUSe  used  for  talned  by  heating  bones  in  close  retorts 
storing  bonded  goods — ^goods  subject  to  till  they  are  reduced  to  small  coarse 
duty  on  which  duty  has  not  been  paid,  grains  of  a  black  carbonaceous  substanse. 
BnTlflTi  DnTiflATi  (bon'dO),  a  country  This  possesses  the  valuable  property  of 
19UUUU,  Jiunuou  ^j  Senegambia.  arresting  and  absorbing  into  itself  the 
West  Africa,  the  center  being  in  about  coloring  matter  of  liquids  which  are 
lat.  14'  N.,  long.  12'  30'  w.  It  has  a  passed  through  it.  Hence  it  is  exten- 
luxuriant  vegetation,  magnificent  forests,  sively  used  in  the  process  of  sugar-refin- 
and  is  in  many  parts  under  good  culture,  ing,  when  cylinders  of  large  dimensions 
producing  large  crops  of  cotton,  millet,  filled  with  this  substance  are  used  as 
maize,  indigo,  tobacco,  etc.  The  in-  filters.  After  a  certain  amount  of  ab- 
habitants  are  Foulahs.  It  is  governed  sorption  the  charcoal  becomes  saturated 
by  a  king,  but  is  now  under  French  con-  and  ceases  to  act.  It  has  then  to  be  re- 
trol.  stored  by  reheating  or  other  methods. 
Bonei'^"^'  a  hard  material  constitut-  Bone-black  has  also  the  property  of  ab- 
ing  the  framework  of  mammalia,  sorblng  odors,  and  may  thus  serve  as  a 
birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  and  thus  pro-  disinfectant  of  clothing,  apartments,  etc. 
tecting  vital  organs  such  as  the  heart  and  •RnriA-TirAnniQ  (brech'i-a),  in  geology, 
lungs  from  external  pressure  and  injury.  "WWU-C-uici/i/itt  ^  conglomerate  of  frag- 
In  the  fetus  the  bones  are  formed  of  car-  ments  of  bones  and  limestone,  cemented 
tilaginous  (gristly)  substance,  in  dif-  into  a  solid  mass  of  rock  by  calcareous 
ferent  points  of  which  earthy  matter—  matter,  found  in  certain  caverns  in  Derby- 
phosphates  and  carbonates  of  lime — ^is  shire,  Germany,  etc. 
ff*l°**y^  deposited  till  at  the  time  of  BoTl#*.ftftirA«  caverns  containing  de- 
b  rth  the  Iwne  is  partly  formed.  After  l>One-CaveS,  p^^jt,  j^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
birth  the  formation  of  bone  continues,  bedded  large  quantities  of  the  bones  of 
and,  in  the  temperate  lones,  they  reach  animals  (many  of  them  extinct),  dating 
their  perfection  in  men  between  the  ages  from  the  Pleiocene  or  later  geologic 
of   twenty   and    twenty-five.     Prom   this  periods. 

*ff.^Hu^/*^   *i®X  change  but  slightly;  Bone-dnat    bones  ground  to  dust  to  be 

after    that    period    Aey    grow    thinner,  '^^^^^^^''J  used  as  manure.    See  Bona 

lighter,    and    more    brittle.      Bones    are  Manure, 

densest  at  the  surface,  which  is  covered  5^^^  MftTl1ir#*    on«  of  the  most  im- 

by  a  firm   membrane  called   the  peHott-  ^^^^  mannre,  p^rtant  fertllixers  in 

ieum;  the  internal  parts  are  more  eel-  agriculture.      The    value    of    bones    a-« 

lular,   the  spaces  befng  filled  with  mar-  manure  arises  chiefly  from  the  phosphates 

row,  a  fatty  tissue,  supporting  fine  blood-  and    nitrogenous    organic    matters    they 

vessels.     Bone  consists  of  nearly  34  per  contain ;   and   where  the  soil  is  already 

cent  organic  material  and  of  66  per  cent  rich  in  phosphates  bone  is  of  little  use  as 

Inorganic   substances,    chiefly    phosphate,  manure.     It  is  of  most  service  therefore 

carbonate,    and    fluoride    of    lime,    and  where  the  soil  is  deficient  in  this  respect 

phosphate   of   magnesium.     The  organic  or   in    the   case   of  ciops   whose    n^^ 
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growth  or  small  roots  do  not  enable  them 
to  extract  a  soffident  supply  of  phosphate 
from  the  earth,  turnips,  for  Instance,  or 
late-sown  oats  and  barley.  There  are  sev- 
eral methods  for  increasing  the  value  of 
bones  as  manure,  by  boiling  out  the  fat 
and  gelatin,  for  instance,  the  removal 
of  which  makes  the  bones  more  readily 
acted  on  by  the  weather  and  hastens  the 
decay  and  distribution  of  their  parts,  or 
by  grinding  them  to  dust  or  dissolving 
them  in  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  latter 
course  the  phosphates  are  rendered 
soluble  in  water.  Bones  have  long  been 
used  as  manure  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  only  in  a  rude,  unscientific  way. 
It  was  in  1814  or  1815  that  machinery 
was  first  used  for  crushing  them,  and 
bone-dust  and  dissolved  bones  are  now 
largely  employed  as  manures.  Before 
being  utilised  in  agriculture  they  are 
often  boiled  for  the  oil  or  fat  they  con- 
tain, which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Map  and  lubricants. 

PAYiAflAf  (bfin'set),  or  Thobotjghwobt 
J>0]ie8ei^  lEupaioriuM  perfolidtumh  a 
useful  annual  plant,  natural  order  Gom- 
positie,  indigenous  to  America,  and  easily 
recognised  by  its  tall  stem,  4  or  5  feet 
in  height,  passing  through  the  middle  of 
a  large  double  hairy  leaf,  and  surmounted 
by  a  broad  flat  head  of  light-purple 
flowers.  It  is  much  used  as  a  domestic 
medicine  in  the  form  of  an  infusion, 
having  tonic  and  diaphoretic  properties. 
Bonfire  (bo°'fir)f  &  lAff?^  fire  lighted 
"^^  out  of  doers  in  celebration  of 
some  important  or  momentous  event. 
SnnTifLTn   (bon'am),  a  town,  capital  of 

IV.  E.  of  Dallas.  It  has  cotton  gins,  oil 
and  flour  mills,  etc.  Pop.  5042. 
Bonhftnr  (bo-neur),  Rosa,  a  distln- 
jnjimciur  g^iahed  French  artist  and 
painter  of  animals,  bom  at  Bordeaux 
22d  March,  1822.  When  only  eighteen 
years  old  she  exhibited  two  pictures, 
QoaU  and  Sheep  and  TtDo  Rahhita 
which  gave  clear  indications  of  talent. 
After  that  time  a  long  list  of  pictures, 
Tillage  in  Jfivemaie  (1849),  The  Horse 
Fair  (1853),  Haymaking  (1865),  etc., 
made  her  name  famous.  Died  May  25, 
1899. 

Bonifacio  (W>-Jl?-fA;ch6),  a  seaport 
.a#vjuxcM/xv  ju  CJorsica,  on  the  strait 
of  same  name,  which  separates  Ck>rsica 
from  Sardinia.  Wine  and  oil  are  ex- 
ported, and  a  coral  fishery  is  carried  on. 
Pop.  3694.  The  Strait  of  Bonifacio  is 
7  miles  broad,  and  contains  several  small 
islands. 

'Ranifttnt^  (bon'i-fas>,  the  name  of  nine 
DOmiace  popes.— Boniface  I.  elected 
418.    He  was  the  first  to  assume  the  title 


of  the  First  Bishop  of  Christendom. 
He  died  422. — Boniface  II,  elected  530, 
died  in  532.  He  acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  the  secular  sovereign  in  a 
council  held  at  Rome. — Boniface  III, 
chosen  607,  died  nine  months  after  his 
election. — Boniface  IY,  elected  608.  He 
converted  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  into  a 
Christian  church. — Boniface  V,  619  to 
625.  He  endeavored  to  diffut^e  Chrislifln« 
ity  among  the  English. — Boniface  VI 
elected  896,  died  a  fortnight  after.— 
Boniface  VII,  elected  947,  during  the 
lifetime  of  Benedict  VI,  and  therefore 
styled  antipope.  Expelled  from  Rome  in 
984,  he  returned  and  deposed  and  put  to 
death  Pope  John  XIV.  He  died  985.— 
Boniface  VIII  (1294-1303).  Benedict 
CaJetan,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  am- 
bitious of  the  popes.  His  idea  was,  like 
that  of  Gregory  VII,  to  raise  the  papal 
chair  to  a  sort  of  universal  monarchy  in 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  things.  In 
pursuit  of  this  design  he  was  engaged  in 
incessant  quarrels  with  the  German  em- 
perors and  King  Philip  of  France.  He 
was  not,  however,  very  successful  The 
excommunication  which  he  launched 
against  Philip  of  France  met  with  no 
respect,  and  he  was  proceeding  to  lay  all 
France  under  interdict  when  he  was 
seized  at  Anagni  by  an  agent  of  Philip 
and  a  member  of  the  great  Colonna 
family  which  Boniface  had  banished  from 
Rome.  After  three  days'  captivity  the 
people  of  Anagni  rose  and  delivered  him ; 
but  he  died  a  month  later,  probably  from 
the  privations  and  agitation  he  had  un- 
dergone. In  1300  Boniface  instituted  the 
jubilees  of  the  church,  which,  at  first 
centennial,  afterwards  every  twenty-five 
years,  became  a  great  source  of  revenue 
to  the  papal  treasury. — Boniface  IX 
(1389-1404),  elected  during  the  schism 
in  the  church  while  Clement  VII  resided 
at  Avignon.  He  made  a  liberal  traffic 
of  ecclesiastical  offices,  dispensations, 
etc.,  and  lavished  the  treasures  thus  pro- 
cured on  his  relations  or  on  costly 
edifices — the  fortification  of  the  ckstle  of 
St.  Angelo,  for  instance,  and  the  Capitol. 
He  died  in  1404. 

Boniface,  ®T-  t^«  apostle  of  Germany, 
'  whose  original  name  was 
Winfrid,  was  born  in  Devonshire  in  680, 
of  a  noble  Anglo-Saxon  family.  In  his 
thirtieth  year  he  took  orders  as  a  priest, 
and  in  718  he  went  to  Rome  and  was 
authorized  by  Gregory  II  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  pagans  of  Germany.  His 
labors  were  carried  on  in  Thuringia, 
Bavaria,  Friesland,  Hesse,  and  Saxony, 
through  all  of  which  he  traveled,  baptis- 
ing thousands  and  consecrating  churches. 
He  afterwards  erected  bishoprics  and  or- 
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ganized  provincial  synods.  In  723  he  was 
made  a  bishop,  and  in  732  an  archbishop 
and  primate  of  all  Germany.  Many 
bishoprics  of  Germany,  as  Ratisbon,  Er- 
furt, Paderborn,  Wlirzburg,  and  others, 
and  also  the  famous  abbey  of  Fulda, 
owe  their  foundation  to  him.  He  was 
slain  in  West  Friesland  by  some  bar- 
barians in  755,  and  was  buried  in  the 
abbey  of  Fulda. 

Bonin  (b^-^^i^')*  or  Abghbishop  Is- 
LANDS,  several  groups  of  islands. 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to  Japan, 
and  lying  to  the  south  of  it.  The  largest 
is  Peel  Island,  which  is  inhabited  by  some 
English,  Americans,  and  Sandwich  Is- 
landers, who  cultivate  maize,  vegetables, 
tobacco,  and  the  sugar-cane.  It  is  fre- 
quently visited  by  vessels  engaged  in 
whale-fishing,  which  obtain  here  water 
and  fresh  provisions. 

BonitO  (bo-i^^'td),  a  name  applied  to 
several  fishes  of  the  maclterel 
family,  one  of  which,  the  bonito  of  the 
tropics,  or  stripe-bellied  tunny  (Thynnus 
peUlmya),  is  well  known  to  voyagers  from 
Its  persistent  pursuit  of  the  flying-fish. 
It  is  a  beautiful  fish,  steel-blue  on  the 
back  and  sides,  silvery  on  the  belly,  with 
four  brown  longitudinal  bands  on  each 
side.  It  is  good  eating,  though  rather 
dry.  The  AuxU  vulgjlris  and  Pel&myM 
$arda  also  go  under  this  name. 
Bonn  (^^'^^  *  '^^  important  German  town 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prus- 
sia, beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  with  magnificent  promen- 
ades and  prospects  in  the  environs.  It 
has  some  trade  and  manufactures,  but  is 
chiefly  important  for  its  famous  univer- 
sity founded  in  1777  by  Elector  Maximil- 
ian Frederick  of  Cologne.  Enlarged  and 
amply  endowed  by  the  King  of  Prussia 
in  1818,  it  is  now  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  learning  in  Europe,  with  a  library  of 
more  than  300,000  volumes,  an  anatomical 
hall,  mineralogical  and  zoological  collec- 
tions, museum  of  antiquities,  a  botanical 
garden,  etc.  Lange,  Niebuhr,  Ritschl, 
Brandis,  and  other  names  famous  in 
science  or  literature  are  connected  with 
Bonn,  and  Beethoven  was  bom  there. 
Bonn  was  long  the  residence  of  the  Elec- 
tors of  Cologne,  and  finally  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Prussia  by  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815. 
Pop.  (1905)  81,^. 
BATiTiAr(^<)^'°^^)»  Edmund,  an  Eng- 
iI0nner\i3h  prelate,  was  born  about 
1495,  of  obscure  parentage.  He  took  a 
doctor's  degree  at  Oxford  in  1525,  and, 
attracting  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
received  from  him  several  ofllces  in  the 
church.  On  the  death  of  Wolsey  he  ac- 
quired  the   favor   of   Henry   VIII,   who 


made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  sent 
him  to  Rome  to  advocate  his  divorce  from 
Queen  Catharine.  In  1540  he  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  London,  but  on  the 
death  of  Henry  (1547),  having  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  see  and  thrown  into 
prison.  He  was  freed,  but  again  arrested, 
and  died  in  prison,  1569. 
Bonner  R^bebt,  American  editor  and 
^  publisher,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
donderry, Ireland,  in  1829.  An  emigrant 
to  the  United  States  at  an  early  age,  he 
settled  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and 
later  removed  to  New  York.  As  editor 
and  owner  of  the  New  York  Ledger,  a 
weekly  periodical,  he  attained  country- 
wide fame  by  the  publication  of  stories 
and  articles  by  the  most  noted  men  then 
living.  Among  contributors  to  the  Ledger 
were  Longfellow,  Beecher,  *  Fanny  Fern ' 
(Mrs.  James  Parton), Tennyson, Dickens, 
Bryant,  Sylvanus  Cobb  and  Edward  Ey- 
erett.    He  died  in  1899. 

Bon^net  ^  covering  for  the  head,  now 
^  especially  applied  to  that  worn 
by  women.  In  England  the  bonnet  was 
superseded  by  the  hat  as  a  head-dress  two 
or  three  centuries  ago,  but  continued  to 
be  distinctive  of  Scotland  to  a  later 
period. 

Bonnet-piece,  aS<H>tchcoin,socalled 
.E^vuuvv  y*vvv,  from  the  king's  head  on 
it  being  decorated  with  a  bonnet  instead 
of  a  crown.  It  was  struck  by  James  V, 
and  is  dated  1539.  Bonnet-pieces  are 
very  rare,  and  highly  valued  by  antiquar- 
ians. 

Bonnet  Bonfire  (bo-nft-r5«h;  Fr. 
^^,uMs^v  Mvu5«^  .j.^  cap'),  the  em- 
blem of  liberty  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  then  worn  as  a  head-dress  by 
all  who  wished  to  mark  themselves  as 
sufSciently  advanced  in  democratic  prin- 
ciples ;  also  called  cap  of  liberty, 
Bonneval  (^on-v&l),  Claude  Alexan- 
DRE,  Count,  a  singular  ad- 
venturer, born  in  1675  of  an  illustrious 
French  family.  In  the  war  of  the  Span- 
ish Succession  he  obtained  a  regiment, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor  as 
well  as  by  his  excesses.  On  his  re- 
turn to  France  he  was  obliged  to  fly  in 
consequence  of  some  expressions  against 
the  minister  and  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
Received  into  the  service  of  Prince 
Eugene,  he  fought  against  his  native 
country,  and,  after  performing  many 
signal  services,  was  'raised  in  1716  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  field-marshal  in  the 
Austrian  service,  and  distinguished  him- 
self against  the  Turks  at  Peterwardein. 
But  his  reckless  and  impatient  spirit 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  tlie  superior 
authorities,  and  he  finally  took  refuge  !q 
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Constantinople,  where  he  was  well  re- 
celyed.  He  now  professed  conversion  to 
Mohammedanism,  submitted  to  circumci- 
sion, received  the  name  of  Achtnet,  was 
made  a  pasha  of  three  tails,  and  as  gen- 
eral of  a  division  of  the  army  achieve^l 
some  considerable  successes  against  Rus- 
sians and  Austrians.  He  died  in  1747. 
The  memoirs  of  his  life  published  under 
his  name  are  not  genuine. 
Bonnivard  (bon-e-var).  Francois  de, 

France,  in  1496.  He  took  the  side  of  the 
Genevese  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
Dakes  of  Savoy.  In  1530  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  tiie  duke,  and  was  imprisoned  till 
1536  in  the  castle  of  Chillon,  when  the 
united  forces  of  the  Genevese  and  the 
Bernese  took  Chillon.  He  died  at  Geneva 
in  1570.  He  is  the  hero  of  Byron's  *  Pris- 
oner of  Chillon,'  and  was  the  author  of 
A  Chronicle  of  Oeneva, 

Bonnland  (hon-pian)*  AiMfi,  a  distin- 

J>UILpiU,ua  pujghed  French  botanist, 
bom  at  Rochelle  in  1773.  While  pursuing 
his  studies  at  Paris  he  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and 
agreed  to  accompany  him  in  his  cele- 
brated expedition  to  the  New  World. 
During  this  expedition  he  collected  up- 
wards of  6000  plants,  previously  unknown, 
and  on  his  return  to  France  in  1804  was 
made  director  of  the  gardens  at  Navarre 
and  Malmaison.  On  the  Restoration  he 
proceeded  to  South  America,  and  became 
professor  of  natural  history  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Subsequently,  while  on  a  scien- 
tific expedition  up  the  river  Paran&,  he 
was  arrested  by  Dr.  Francia,  the  dictator 
of  Paraguay,  as  a  spy,  and  detained  for 
eight  years.  He  afterwards  settled  in 
Braxil,  where  he  died  in  1858. 

Bontebok  {^^YJ^W-  J^®  p^®^  ^^^f 

lope  (Alceldphua  pygarga), 

an    antelope    of    S.    Africa,    with    white 

markings  on  the  face,  allied  to  the  blesbok. 

BonnS  (ho'nus),  something  given  over 

and  above  what  is  required  to 

be  given,  especially  an  extra  dividend  to 

the  shareholders  of  a  joint-stock  company, 

holders  of  insurance  policies,  etc.,  out  of 

accrued  profits. 

Bonv  Plkp  or  Gabfish  iLepidos- 
JJOny  riKe,   ^^^^^        ^       remarkable 

genus  of  fishes  inhabiting  North  Amer- 
ican lakes  and  rivers,  and  one  of  the  few 
living  forms  that  now  represent  the  order 
of  ganoid  fishes,  so  largely  developed  in 
earlier  geological  epochs.  The  body  is 
covered  with  smooth,  enameled  scales,  so 
hard  that  it  is  impossible  to  pierce  them 
with  a  spear.  The  common  garfish  (L. 
08seu9)  attains  the  length  of  5  feet,  and 
is  easily  distinguished  by  the  great  length 
of  its  jaws. 


Bonze  (honz),  the  name  given  by  Eu- 
ropeans  to  the  priests  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Fo  or  Buddha  in  Eastern  Asia, 
particularly  in  China,  Burmah,  Tonquin. 
Gochin-China,  and  Japan.  They  do  not 
marry,  but  live  together  in  monasteries. 
There  are  also  female  bonzes,  whose  posi- 
tion is  analogous  to  that  of  nuns  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 
BqqIiY  (bU'bi;  8ula  /u«ca),  a  swim- 
^  ming  bird  nearly  allied  to  the 
gannet,  and  so  named  from  the  extraor- 
dinary stupidity  with  which,  as  the  older 
voyagers  tell,  it  would  allow  itself  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head  without  attempting 
to  fly.  The  booby  lives  on  fish,  which  it 
takes,  like  the  gannet,  by  darting  down 
upon  them  when  swimming  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. 

Boodha     (b($d'a).     See  Buddha. 


Book   ^^^   general   name   applied   to 
'  printed  volume.     In  early  timt 


a 
times 
books  were  made  of  the  bark  ot  trees; 
hence  the  Latin  Uher  means  bark  and 
book,  as  in  English  the  words  hook  and 
beech  may  be  connected.  The  materials 
of  ancient  books  were  largely  derived 
from  the  papyrus,  a  plant  which  gave  its 
name  to  paper.  The  'Use  of  parchment, 
prepared  from  skins,  next  followed,  until 
it  was  supplanted  in  Europe  by  paper  in 
the  12th  century,  though  paper  was  made 
in  Asia  long  before  this.  Recent  research 
has  shown  that  the  ancient  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  had  a  large  pnd  varied 
literature,  reaching  back  to  3000  or  4000 
years  B.C.  But  they  possessed  no  books 
in  the  modern  sense,  their  volumes  consist- 
ing of  clay  tablets,  on  which  the  text  was 
impressed  by  wedpe-shaped  alphabetic 
stamps.  Some  of  this  work  is  so  finely 
done  that  it  needs  a  magnifying  glass  to 
read  it.  Such  tablets,  numbered,  served 
as  pages  for  their  literary  works.  The 
use  of  papyrus  to  write  upon  began  in 
Egypt,  the  ancient  papyrus  book  being 
a  long  roll,  written  upon  one  side,  and 
fastened  to  a  wooden  roller,  round  which 
it  could  be  wound.  Some  of  these  rolls 
still  exist,  from  more  than  20  to  even  40 
yards  long.  The  trouble  of  unrolling  and 
reading  these  led  to  their  being  broken 
up  into  sections,  each  on  a  separate  roll, 
and  it  was  in  this  way  the  Greek  and 
Roman  papyrus  manuscripts  were  pre- 
pared. When  the  art  of  paper-making 
was  learned,  and  even  with  vellum,  or 
parchment,  it  proved  desirable  to  replace 
the  rolled  with  the  folded  form,  sometimes 
four  sheets  being  folded  in  the  middle  and 
placed  within  each  other,  making  a  pam- 
phlet of  eight  pages;  sometimes  five  or 
six  sheets  being  used,  making  ten  or 
twelve    pages.     These    were    known    re- 
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spectively  as  quaternions,  quinternions 
or  quinterns,  and  sexterns.  In  collect- 
ing a  number  of  these  to  form  a  volume, 
marks  are  placed  upon  them  to  indi- 
cate their  proper  succession,  thus  lead- 
ing to  the  modern  custom  of  signatures 
on  book  sheets.  When  it  became  usual 
to  print  a  certain  number  of  pages 
at  once,  the  paper  was  not  folded  and 
set  up  until  it  had  passed  through  the 
press,  the  printed  pages  being  so  adjusted 
thot  they  would  come  in  proper  succession 
when  folded.  For  the  method  in  which 
these  sheets  are  made  up  into  a  book,  see 
Hookhinding.  In  this  way  books  have 
been  made  differing  greatly  in  size.  In 
addition  to  those  of  ordinary  dimensions, 
varying  from  two  to  twelve  or  eighteen 
foldings,  there  are  giants  and  dwarfs 
among  books.  Thus  certain  church  books 
in  the  Escurial  are  said  to  be  six  feet 
long  by  four  feet  wide.  The  dwarfs  have 
representatives  in  the  'Thumb-Bible,*  not 
much  bigger  than  a  postage  stamp; 
Pickering's  Diamond  edition  of  Taaso,  3% 
inches  long  by  1%  inches  wide;  and  an 
1878  edition  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  less 
than  2^4  by  1%  inches  in  measurement. 
See  BihUograpkyf  Bookbinding,  Book- 
trade,  Printing,  etc. 

Book1)mding,  {he  •{;tj>'^ -«»^p 

into  a  volume  with  a  substantial  case  or 
covering.  In  the  middle  ages  the  work 
of  binding  the  manuscripts  then  used  was 
done  by  the  monks,  in  a  heavy  and  very 
solid  style.  With  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, and  the  consequent  multiplication  of 
books,  binding  became  a  great  mechanical 
art,  in  which  the  Italians  of  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries  took  the  lead.  Later  on 
the  French  binders  enjoyed  a  well-deserved 
supremacy  for  delicate  and  elegant  work. 
During  the  19th  century  bookbinding 
continued  to  rank  as  a  fine  art,  especially 
in  France,  where  ver;^  fine  and  elaborate 
work  was  done.  Artistic  work  was  also 
done  in  England,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  century  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many came  into  this  field  of  art.  The 
now  common  process  of  cloth  or  case 
binding  was  introduced  in  1822,  leather 
binding  preceding  it.  The  latter  is  per- 
formed as  follows: — 

The  first  operation  in  bookbinding  is  to 
fold  the  sheets — ^into  two  leaves  if  the 
book  be  folio ;  if  quarto,  into  four  leaves ; 
octavo,  eight  leaves ;  and  so  of  all  others. 
After  the  sheets  are  folded,  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  proper  order,  according  to 
the  letters  or  figures,  technically  called 
aignaturea,  which  are  printed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  first  page  of  each  sheet.  The 
collected  sheets  are  pressed  in  a  screw  or 
hydraulic  press  for  several  hours,  and  the 


book  being  now  firm  and  solid,  shallow 
channels  are  sawed  across  the  back  in 
several  places,  in  order  to  admit  the  cords 
to  which  the  sheets  are  to  be  sewed  and 
the  boards  fastened.  The  sewing  is  done 
by  an  ingenious  sewing  machine,  which, 
like  nearly  all  the  machinery  now  em- 
ployed in  bookbinding,  is  of  American 
invention.  The  back  is  then  covered 
with  a  coating  of  glue,  and  when  dry 
rounded  with  a  hammer,  and  afterwards 
beaten  till  it  projects  a  little  over  the 
boards  that  compress  it,  so  that  a  groove 
is  formed  for  the  edges  of  the  boards  to 
rest  in.  The  boards  are  then  laced  to  the 
book  by  the  ends  of  the  cords  on  which 
the  sheets  are  sewed.  The  book  is  then 
pressed  again  for  several  hours,  to  make 
ft  solid  for  cutting  the  edges,  which  is 
performed  by  a  machine  called  a  plow 
or  guillotine.  Before  the  front  edge  is 
cut  the  back  is  made  flat,  and  after  cut- 
ting it  is  again  rounded,  leaving  the  face 
hollow.  When  the  book  is  cut  it  may 
either  be  gilt,  marbled,  sprinkled,  or 
colored  on  the  edges,  or  left  white.  In 
gilding,  the  edges  are  made  perfectly 
smooth,  then  sized  with  white  of  egg 
mixed  with  water,  and  covered  with  the 
gold-leaf.  After  having  dried,  the  gold 
is  burnished  with  an  agate  burnisher. 
Marbling  is  done  by  dipping  the  edges 
slightly  into  the  coloring  mixture  as  It 
floats  on  the  surface  of  gum-water. 
Sprinkling  is  performed  with  a  bruslu 
which  the  workman  dips  in  color  and 
shakes  in  small  drops  on  the  edges.  After 
the  head-band  has  been  added  the  book 
is  ready  for  the  leather  cover.  The  cover, 
after  being  damped  with  water,  and  hav- 
ing the  rough  side  smeared  with  strong 
paste  made  of  flour,  is  now  pulled  on, 
and  doubled  over  the  edges  of  tne  boards. 
The  sides  and  edges  are  then  neatly 
squared  and  smoothed,  and  the  book  is 
put  for  some  hours  into  the  press,  after 
which  it  is  ready  for  its  ornaments  and 
letters.  The  letters  or  ornaments  on 
books  are  made  with  brass  tools  engraved 
in  relief.  A  book  is  called  half-hound 
or  half  leather  when  only  the  back  and 
comers  are  leather. 

The  above  description  applies  chiefly  to 
the  binding  of  books  in  leather,  and  In  the 
strongest  manner;  but  an  immense  num- 
ber of  books  are  now  bound  entirely  in 
cloth,  a  style  of  binding  which,  though  less 
strong,  is  cheaper  and  more  ezp^tioas, 
and  often  very  handsome.  The  cloth 
covers  or  *  cases '  are  made  up  complete — 
embossed,  gilt,  and  lettered — before  being 
attached  to  the  book,  the  ornaments  being 
stamped  upon  them  by  presses  acting  on 
metal  dies.  The  covers  are  nsnany  at' 
tached  by  thin  canvas  glued  to  the  iMicka. 
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as  well  as  by  the  back-cords,  or  tapes  used  the  Dr.  column  of  the  Journal,  and  is 
instead.  A  simpler  method  of  binding  is  posted  in  the  ledger  to  the  debit  of  Stock 
commonly  practised  in  the  case  of  en-  Account;  the  second  appears  in  the  Gr. 
gravings,  atlases,  manuscripts,  etc.,  when  column,  and  is  posted  In  the  ledger  to 
the  volumes  are  made  up  of  separate  the  Gr.  of  B.  In  like  manner,  when  the 
leaves  instead  of  sheets.  It  consists  in  goods  are  paid,  Gash,  for  which  an  ac- 
smearing  the  back  of  the  book,  while  count  is  opened  in  the  ledger,  is  credited 
placed  in  the  press,  with  a  solution  of  with  $500,  and  B  is  debited  with  the  same, 
caoutchouc,  by  which  means  each  paper  When  the  goods  are  sold  (for  cash)  Stock 
edge  receives  a  little  of  this  tenacious  is  credited  and  Gash  is  debited.  If  the 
substance,  and  all  are  firmly  kept  in  their  amount  for  which  they  sell  is  greater 
places,  ouch  books  open  up  quite  flat  than  that  for  which  they  were  bought. 
at  once.  there  will  be  a  balance  at  the  debit  of 
BookHcfteTlillf^  is  the  art  or  method  of  Gash  and  a  baUnce  at  the  credit  of 
APvvA.  A.v^yxu5,  recording  mercantile  Stock.  The  one  balance  represents  the 
or  pecuniary  transactions,  so  that  at  any  cash  actually  on  hand  (from  this  trans- 
time  a  person  may  be  able  to  ascertain  action),  the  other  the  cause  of  its  being 
the  details  and  the  extent  of  his  business,  on  hand.  If  there  is  a  loss  on  the  trans- 
It  is  divided,  according  to  the  general  action,  the  balance  will  be  on  the  other 
method  pursued,  into  bookkeeping  by  side  of  these  accounts.  Ultimately  the 
•inffle  or  by  double  entry,  Bookkeep-  balance  thus  arising  at  Dr.  or  Gr.  of 
ing  by  single  entry  is  comparatively  little  Stock  is  transferred  to  an  account  called 
used,  except  in  retail  businesses  of  small  Profit  and  Loss,  which  makes  the  stock 
extent,  where  only  the  simplest  record  is  account  represent  the  present  value  of 
required.  In  its  simplest  lorm  debts  due  goods  on  hand,  and  the  profit  and  loss 
to  the  trader  are  entered  in  the  daybook  account,  when  complete,  the  result  of  the 
at  the  time  of  the  transaction  to  the  debit  business.  In  this  system  the  risk  of  omit- 
of  the  party  who  owes  them;  and  debts  ting  any  entry,  which  is  a  very  common 
incurred  by  the  trader  to  the  credit  of  occurrence  in  single  bookkeeping,  is  re- 
the  party  who  gave  the  goods.  From  this  duced  to  its  smallest,  as  unless  a  partic- 
book  the  accounts  in  a  summarized  form  ular  transaction  is  omitted  in  every  step 
are  transferred  to  the  ledger,  where  one  of  its  history,  the  system  will  inexorably 
is  opened  for  each  different  person,  one  require  that  its  whole  history  should  be 
side  being  for  Dr.,  and  the  other  for  Gr.  given  to  bring  the  different  accounts  into 
When  a  balance-sheet  of  the  debts  owing  harmony  with  each  other, 
and  owned  is  made,  this,  together  with  In  keeping  books  by  double  entry,  the 
stock  and  cash  in  hand,  shows  the  state  books  composing  the  set  may  be  divided 
of  the  business.  into  two  classes,  called  principal  and 
Bookkeeping  by  double  entry,  a  system  subordinate  books.  The  subordinate 
first  adopted  in  the  great  trading  cities  books  are  those  in  which  the  transactions 
of  Italy,  gives  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  are  first  recorded,  and  vary  both  in  num- 
record  of  the  movement  of  a  business,  and  her  and  arrangement  with  the  nature  of 
is  necessary  in  all  extensive  mercantile  the  business  and  the  manner  of  record- 
concerns.  The  chief  feature  of  double  ing  the  facts.  The  most  important  of 
entry  is  its  system  of  checks,  by  which  these  (all  of  which  are  not  necessarily  to 
each  transaction  is  twice  entered,  to  the  be  found  in  the  same  set)  are  Stock 
Dr.  side  of  one  account  and  then  to  the  Book,  Gash  Book,  Bill  Book,  Invoice 
Gr.  side  of  another.  An  important  fea-  Book,  Account  Sales  Book.  The  princl- 
ture  of  the  system  consists  in  adopting,  pal  books  are  made  up  exclusively  from 
in  addition  to  the  personal  accounts  of  the  subordinate  books  and  classified  docu- 
debtors  and  creditors  contained  in  the  ments  of  the  business.  In  the  most  per- 
ledger,  a  series  of  what  are  called  hook-  feet  system  of  double  entry  they  consist 
accounts,  which  are  systematic  records  in  of  two,  the  Journal  and  Ledger.  The 
the  form  of  debtor  and  creditor  of  partic-  journal  contains  a  periodical  abstract  of 
ular  classes  of  transactions.  For  every  all  the  transactions  contained  in  the  sub- 
debt  incurred  some  consideration  is  re-  ordinate  books,  or  in  documents  not 
ceived.  This  consideration  is  represented  entered  in  books,  classified  into  debits  and 
under  a  particular  class  or  name  in  the  credits.  The  ledger  contains  an  abstract 
ledger,  as  the  debtor  in  the  transaction  in  of  all  the  entries  made  in  journal  classi- 
which  the  party  from  whom  the  considera-  fied  under  the  heads  of  their  respective 
tion  IB  received  is  the  creditor.  Thus  A  accounts.  It  is  an  index  to  the  informa- 
boyi  goods  to  the  value  of  $500  from  B.  tion  contained  in  the  journal,  and  also  a 
He  enters  these  in  his  journal— Stock  complete  abstract  of  the  actual  state  of 
Acct  Dr.  $500  (for  goods  purchased),  all  accounts,  but  gives  no  further  informa- 
To  B.  $500.    The  first  $500  appears  in  tion;  while  the  journal  gives  the  reason 
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of  eax!h  debit  and  credit,  with  a  reference  mercially.    Even  in  ancient  times,  before 

to   the  source  where   the   details  of  the  the  invention  of  printing,  this  trade  had 

transaction  are  to  be  found.  attained  a  high  degree  of  development,  at 

Books    Censobship  of,  the  supervision  Alexandria    and    later   at   Rome,    where 

x9uuxkO;   of  books  by  some  authority  so  Horace  mentions  the  brothers  Sosii  as  the 

as  to  settle  what  may  be  published.    After  chief  booksellers  of  his  time.     Ck>pie8  of 

the  invention  of  printing  the  rapid  diffu-  books  were  readily  multiplied  by  hand  In 

sion  of  opinions  by  means  of  books  in-  those  times,  as  we  hear  of  as  many  as  a 

duced  the  governments  in  all  countries  to  thousand   slaves  being  employed   at  one 

assume  certain  powers  of  sujpervision  and  time  in  writing  to  dictation.     After  the 

regulation  with  regard  to  printed  matter,  fau  of  Rome  down  to  the  12th  century. 

The  popes  were  the  first  to  institute  a  reg-  ^he  trade  in  books  was  almost  entirely 

ular  censorship.  By  a  decree  (De/mpre«-  confined  to  the  monasteries,  and  consisted 

f*of^.^^^^^^)   ot  the  l^teran  coun^  chiefly  in  the  copying  of  manuscripts  and 

in  1515,  no  work  was  allowed  to  be  printed  ^jje  barter  or  sale  of  the  copies,  generally 

without  previous  examination  byecdesias-  it  a  verv  hieh  nriee      But  with  the  rise 

^^^tiVi'^&  'tJ'r^^''n^ro^o'^^^''lf.  '^  thr/ni^e^rsi ^es   the  tr^^^^ 

?K*kndf^d^tructiT^^^  In  ^^^  development,   and   in  all  university 

1^!&  PoDP  P^l  IV   throueh^^^  towns  booksellers  and  book-agents  became 

?k^^^XmrU^8&fe  fi'rst  rS  numerous     The  invention  of  printing  had 

Jndew,  confirming  the  decree  of  the  Coun-  a  powerful  eflfect  on  the  trade  of  book- 

cU  of  Trent  in  1546,  containing  the  three  selhng,   as   was   first   manifested   in    the 

classes  of  prohibited  books,  viz.,  authors  commercial  towns  and  free  cities  of  the 

condemned  with  all  their  writings;  pro-  German  empire.    The  printers  were  orig- 

hibited  books  whose  authors  are  known;  inally  at  the  same  time  publishers  and 

pernicious  books  by  anonymous  authors,  booksellers,  and  they  were  in  the  habit 

In  1564  appeared  with  papal  approval  the  of  disposing  of  their  books  at  the  chief 

Index  Lihrorum  Prohihttorum.    The  work  market-towns   and   places   frequented   by 

of  correcting  the  Index  to  date  is  in  the  pilgrims.     It  was  only  in  the  16th  cen« 

hands  of  the  '  Congregation  of  the  Index,*  tury   that   these   two   branches  of   trade 

which  consists  of  several  cardinals  and  a  began  generally  to  be  carried  on   inde* 

number  of  *  consultors  *  and   *  examiners  pendentiy. 

of   books.'      In    England    the   censorship       The  two  chief  departments  of  the  book 

was    established    by    act    of    parliament  trade   now  are  publishing  and  booksell- 

in  1662,  but  before  that  both  the  well-  jng  by  retail  in  all  its  branches,  printing 

known     Star-chamber    and     the     parlia-  ^eing   regarded   as   a   separate   business, 

ment  itself  had  ^virtu^ly  performed   the  p^r  the  most  part  these  two  departments 

Fn^wi^'^-ili  inStoi?®  T^'wo*^?  fio  o^  tlie  trade  are  carried  on   separately. 

£«!lf °K-  ^??^  entirely.     In  France  the  ^^^  jj  i^  ^^^  uncommon  for  them  to  be 

?f,?fni.^'S;««^'^nni1?naSS°L^*hrr^^^^^^^^  united.     The  publisher  of  a  book  is  the 

don    %>,jHn.*5i^  jiS^^^^^  i«rl";  one  who  brings  it  before  the  public  in  a 

^o^xSial^ceTsSfsht,  '^^^^e  Zlty.^t^n'^t  JX^i^rhel^^^^^ 
the  directory  virtually  took  iti  place,  and  "^ht,  with  the  condition  of  publishing  the 
at  length  in  1810  Napoleon  openly  re-  work  at  his  own  risk ;  or  the  risk  (profit 
stored  it  under  another  name  (Direction  or  Joss)  may  be  shared  between  the 
de  rimprimerie).  After  the  restoration  it  author  and  pubhsher.  \ery  frequently 
underwent  various  changes,  and  was  re-  hooks  are  printed  at  the  cost  of  the  author 
established  by  Napoleon  III  with  new  or  some  learned  society,  and  published 
penalties.  In  the  old  German  empire  the  on  commission.  In  order  to  secure  as 
diet  of  1530  instituted  a  severe  superin-  large  a  sale  as  possible,  the  publisher 
tendence  of  the  press,  but  in  the  particu-  brings  himself  into  connection  with 
lar  German  states  the  censorship  was  the  retail  booksellers,  who  are  the  direct 
very  differently  applied,  and  in  Protestant  means  of  distributing  the  book  to  the  pub- 
states  especially  it  has  never  been  diffi-  lie.  Second-hand  booksellers  belong  to  a 
cult  for  individual  authors  to  obtain  ex-  special  department  of  the  retail  book 
emption.  In  1849  the  censorial  laws  were  trade,  many  of  the  books  they  deal  in 
repealed,  but  were  again  gradually  intro-  having  been  long  out  of  print  In  Britain 
duced,  and  still  exist  in  a  modified  form,  the  chief  seat  of  the  book  trade  is  London, 
The  censorship  was  abolished  in  Denmark  Edinburgh  coming  next  (after  a  long 
in  1849,  in  Sweden  in  1809,  in  the  Nether-  interval)  ;  but  publishing  is  also  carried 
lands  in  1815.  In  Russia  and  Austria  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Dublin, 
there  is  a  d€fflpotic  censorship.  Bee  Press,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  some  other 
Jjibertyof  the.  places.  In  France  the  center  of  the  book 
Book  Trade,  Sfu,?J^^^5TA°A^*«-  trade  is  Paris,  where  almost  all  the 
'    tribution  of  books  com-  books  appear  which  make  any  pretensions 
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to  occupy  an  important  place  in  literature. 
The  book  trade  of  the  United  States,  the 
chief  seats  of  which  are  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Boston,  and  Chicago,  is  very 
large.  Canada  and  Australia  are  also  de- 
veloping an  active  business  of  this  kind. 
The  great  center  of  the  German  book  trade 
is  at  Leipzig,  and  the  fair  held  in  the  latter 
dty  at  Easter  is  the  occasion  on  which  all 
the  accounts  made  in  the  book  trade  dur- 
ing the  past  year  are  settled.  The  com- 
mon practice  is  for  the  booksellers  to  re- 
ceive supplies  of  new  books  from  the  pub- 
Ushers  on  commission,  with  liberty  to 
send  back  to  the  publisher  all  the  copies 
that  are  not  sold  before  the  time  of  settle- 
ment at  tiie  Easter  Fair  (Ostermesse), 
or  to  carry  over  a  part  of  them  to  next 
year's  account  if  the  sale  has  so  far  been 
unsuccessful.  All  business  between  the 
publishers  and  retail  booksellers  is  carried 
on  indirectly  by  means  of  commission 
agents,  especially  in  Leipzig,  but  also 
in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Frankfort,  and  other 
towns.  £>very  bookseller  out  of  Leipzig 
has  his  agent  there,  who  conducts  all  his 
business,  and  Is  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  other  booksellers.  A  large 
number  of  the  publishers  deposit  with 
their  agents  at  Leipzig  a  stock  of  the 
works  which  they  have  published,  and 
commission  them  to  carry  out  all  orders 
on  their  account  The  retail  bookseller 
sends  all  his  orders  to  his  agent,  who 
communicates  them  to  the  I^ipzig  pub' 
Ushers  and  the  agent  of  the  other  pub- 
lishers. In  Italy  there  is  no  central  point 
either  for  the  production  of  books  or  for 
the  conduct  of  the  trade  by  means  of 
agents.  Florence,  Milan,  and  Turin  hold 
nearly  the  same  position. 

In  publishing  new  books,  besides  the 
expense  of  copyright,  paper,  presswork, 
etc,  the  publisher  has  to  consider  the 
number  of  presentation  copies  required  for 
reviews,  the  percentage  oH  the  price  al- 
lowed to  the  retail  bookseller,  in  many 
cases  also  to  the  commission  agent,  and 
the  expenses  of  advertising  and  making 
the  work  known  to  the  public.  The 
total  number  of  works  (including  new 
editions)  annually  published  in  Germany 
reaches  now  the  high  total  of  30,000; 
in  France  10,000  to  12,000 ;  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  it  approaches 
10,000  each.  These  figures  do  not  aiford 
a  fair  comparison,  however,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  agreement  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  book,  some  countries  calling 
pabUcations  books  which  others  would 
call  pamphlets. 

BooklXTOrm  *"y  insect  grub  which 
AOOi^WUrm,  .     .  .      .       attracted 


number  of  insects  thus  attack  books.  The 
name  especially  belongs  to  the  larva  of  8 
species  of  anobium,  a  small  beetle,  and 
also  to  the  larva  of  a  small  moth  re- 
sembling the  anobium.  In  the  United 
States,  though  these  bookworms  are  not 
present,  others  take  their  place,  especiaUy 
a  small  cockroach,  the  Croton  bug 
(Beaita  Oermania).  The  title  is  ap- 
plied derisively  to  men  with  whom  poring 
over  books  is  the  chief  interest  in  life. 

BoolaC^.    See  Boulak. 

Boole  (^^^^*  George,  an  English  mathe- 
matician  and  logician,  born  in 
1815 ;  died  in  1864.  A  native  of  Lincoln 
and  educated  there,  he  opened  a  school  in 
his  twentieth  year,  and  by  private  study 
gained  such  proficiency  in  mathematics 
that  in  1849  he  was  appointed  to  the 
mathematical  chair  in  Queen's  CoUege, 
Cork,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent. 
In  1857  the  universities  of  Dublin  and 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degrees  of 
LL.D,  and  D.C.L.,  respectively.  In 
mathematics  he  wrote  on  Dijfereniial 
Equations;  Ocneral  Method  in  Analysis; 
The  Comparison  of  Transcendents^  etc. 
In  logic  he  wrote  An  Investigation  of  the 
Laws  of  Thought,  and  The  Mathematical 
Analysts  of  Logic,  a  profound  and  orig- 
inal work,  in  which  a  symbolic  language 
and  notation  were  employed  in  regard  to 
logical  processes. 

P/NQT|i(b5m),  a  large  pole  or  spar  run 
out  from  various  parts  of  a  ship 
or  other  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  bottom  of  particular  sails.  Also 
a  strong  beam,  or  an  iron  chain  or  cable, 
fastened  to  spars  extended  acro<is  a  river 
or  the  month  of  a  harbor,  to  prevent  an 
enemy's  ships  from  passing. 
TtnATti  (bom),  a  town  in  Belgium,  about 
Jiuum  jQ  jjj.j^g  g^j^^^  Q^  Antwerp.     It 

has  extensive  brickyards,  tanneries,  etc. 
Pop.  15,863. 

Boomerang  t**^'™®"™°5)'  *  missile 
iSOOmeran^  instrument  used  by  the 
Australian  aborigines,  and  by  some  peo' 
pies  of  India,  made  of  hard  wood,  about 


feeds  on  books,  attracted 
either  by  the  paper,  ink,  paste,  or  the 
leather  of  the  binding.     A  considerable 


Boomerangs. 

the  size  of  a  common  reaping-hook,  and  of 
a  peculiar  curved  shape,  sometimes  re- 
sembling a  rude  and  very  open  V.  The 
boomerang,    when    thrown    as    if    to   hit 
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■ome  object  in  advance,  instead  of  going  and  extending  to  a  greater  or  less  distance 
directly  forward,  slowly  ascends  in  the  up  the  leg.  Hence  the  name  was  given  to  an 
air.  whirling  round  and  round  to  a  con- .  instrument  of  torture  made  of  iron,  or  a 
siderable  height,  and  returns  to  the  posi-  combination  of  iron  and  wood,  fastened 
don  of  the  throWer.  If  it  hits  an  object,  on  to  the  leg,  between  which  and  the  boot 
of  course  it  falls.  The  Australians  are  wedges  were  introduced  and  dnven  in  by 
very  dixlerous  with  this  weapon,  and  can  repeated  blows  of  a  mallet,  with  such  vm- 
make  it  go  in  almost  any  direction,  some-  lence  as  to  crush  both  muscles  and  bones, 
dmel  miking  it  rebound  before  striking.  The  special  object  of  this  form  of  torture 
1>^^^^4^A  (WJn'de),  or  Bundi,  a  princi-  was  to  extort  a  confession  of  guilt  from 
JSOOnaee  ^p^^^y  ^f  Hindustan,  in  Raj-  an  accused  person, 
putena,  under  British  protection;  area,  Bootail.  See  Bhutan. 
2300     sauare     miles.       Although     small,  ^.       .  ,      .  ^  «      x   ^.i. 

Boondee  is  important  from  its  nosition.  BootCS  ^>"^u*^'' '  *^*%'':  ^« ;^w^^ 'i^^ 
as  a  medium  of  communication  between  *"""«"^»  Greek  name  of  a  northern  con- 
the  states.  Pop.  171,277.  Boondee,  the  etellation.  called  also  by  the  Greeks 
capital,  is  picturesquely  situated,  and  its  Arctophvlax,  It  contains  Arcturus,  a  star 
antiquity,  numerous  temples,  and  mag-  of  the  first  magnitude, 
nificent  fountains  give  it  a  very  inter-  -d^^xi.  (b5th).  Ballington,  .born  at 
esting  appearance.     Pop.  20,744.  JJOOin  ^Hghouse.    England,    m    1859, 

Daatia  (b»n).  Daniel,  a  pioneer  of  civ-  gon  of  William  Booth  (q.  v.).  He  was 
Jiuuuc  ilization,  bom  in  Pennsylvania  commander  of  the  Salvation  Army  in 
in  1735 ;  died  in  1820.  He  crossed  the  Australia  (1885-87)  ;  in  the  ^  United 
Appalachian  Mountains  in  1769  to  ex-  states  (1887-96^,  and  founded  m  1896 
plore  the  little  known  region  of  Ken-  the  volunteers  of  America,  a  separate  or- 
tucky.  and  had  many  strenuous  ad-  uanization  of  the  same  character, 
ventures  with  the  Indians.  In  1775  he  tj^^fi,  Edwin  Thomas,  an  American 
bu?lt  Ifort  on  the  Kentucky  river,  where  BOOtH,  ^ctor,  bom  at  M  Air.  Mmt- 
Boonesborough  now  is.  and  settled  there,  land,  in  1833.  ^e  son  of  the  distogujshed 
In  1778  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  actor  Junius  Brutus  Booth.  He  made 
Indians,  and  was  retained  and  adopted  his  first  appearance  at  Boston  ml»« 
into  the  famUy  of  a  Shawnee  chief,  but  and  in  1851,  he  appeared  as  Richardlll 
at  length  he  effected  his  escape,  and  at  the  Chatham  Square  Theatre  in  New 
reached  Boonesborough  in  time  to  save  York,  becoming  eminent  for  Ms  imper- 
it  from  capture.  He  surpassed  the  In-  gonation  of  Shakespearian  diaracters.  in 
dians  in  their  own  arts.  In  the  end  of  the  i852  he  went  West  with  his  fatn«r,  r^ 
century  he  removed  from  Kentucky  into  maining  for  several  years  in  ^^al™™* 
Missouri,  where  he  died.  From  him  a  and  going  to JLustralia^d  the  Sa^wi^ 
number  of  places  in  the  United  States  islands  in  18M.  In  1^  be  "turned  to 
SSe  their  names.  the  Eastern  States  and  after  a  notable 

-D^vATiA  a  city,  capital  of  Boone  County,  southern  tour  made  a  S^^at  sucoew  m 
Boone,  \^^l\  J^^  ^^r  coal  and  lum-  Boston  and  New  York  as  fir /JUesOver- 
her  There  are  extensive  deposits  of  reach.  In  1860  he  married  Mary  uevun, 
patter's  clay  fn  its  vicinity,  and  it  has  who  died  in  1863.  In  1861  hewejt  to 
machine  shoDS.  brick  and  tUe  works,  etc.  Tx)ndon  and  was  extremely  snccesrfiU  to 
Pnn   10^7  the  rOle  of  RicheUeu.    Returning  to  New 

Fop.  1U,<54^         ,     ^       ^     ^^  York  he  acquired  control  of  the  Winter 

BoOrhanpOOr'.    See  Burhdnpur.  Garden     aSi     produced     ShakespgLritJi 

HiM^^n.  (bO'ru),  one  of  the  Molucca  Is-  plays  with  majK^,.^<5ce88L  In  18«9he 
BOOrO  ^jands  in  the  Indian  Archipel-  married  Mary  McVicker  who  died  in  1^ 
aeo  w  of  Ceram  and  Amboyna,  belong-  In  1869  he  opened  a  theater  of  hte  own 
fng't^the  Dutch.    It  is  oval  in  shape,  92  in  New  York,  which  was  badly  mana^ 

ajemi,    in    a    fertile    and    well-cultivated    an  actor  of  eccentric  .^^^^^Sf^^^^!*,?! 

Pop.  20.000.  j^j^  jj^^  y^^       ^^  j^  ^^  XJnited  Stat^— 

BOOSSa.   See  Bousaa,  rrhe   second    son,    John    Wilkes    (bom 

•RAAf    (b«t),  an  article  of  dress,  gener-    1839^   fl^_?°  l^^L^ul   Anril^lS! 
^^t    ally  of  leather,  covering  the  foot    derer   of   Prerideat   lincoln^   April   1% 
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1866.     He  was  shot  by  those  trying  to  ^^l  order  of  regular-flowered   monopet- 

srrest  him.  alous  dicotyledons,  with  alternate  rough 

Bnnth     William,  founder  and  general  leaves,    containing    a    large    number    of 

^^  ^    of  the  Salvation  Army,  born  at  herbs    or    shrubs    chiefly    found    in    the 

Nottingham,    England,    April    10,    1829;  northern  temperate  regions,  among  them 

died  August  20,  1012.     He  was  a  min-  being  borage,  alkanet,  comfrey,  and  for- 

ister  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection  get-me-not. 

(1860-61),  and  began  evangelistic  work  1lArsi.ftqn<l  (bo-ras'us).      See    Palmyra 

in  London  in  1865.     Under  his  guidance  *»"^»»»"»  Pdm, 

the  Salvation  Army,  for  years  the  subject  Borax  (b^^'^^^s)*    biborate    of    sodium 

of  ridicule,  became  a  powerful  organisa-  '*'*'***'^  (N^B^Ot).      Native    borax    has 

tion,    with    branches    in    every    civilised  long  been   obtained   under   the   name   of 

country.     See  Salvation  Army.  tincal,  from  India,  the  main  source  being 

3QQf1|     WnJJAM    Bbamwell,    son   of  not  India  but  a  series  of  lakes  in  Tibet. 

^'vwvM,    William,  bom  in  Halifax,  Eng-  As  imported  it  is  in  small  pieces  of  a 

land,  March  8,  1856.     He  was  educated  dirty  yellowish  color,  and  is  covered  with 

privately,    and    from    1874    on   took   an  a  fatty  or  soapy  matter.    Tincal,  which 

important  part  in  the  work  of  the  Salva-  contains  various  impurities,  was  formerly 

tion  Army.     He  was  nominated  as  gen-  the   only   source   of  borax;    but   besides 

eiial   by  his    father,    sjud    succeeded    the  Tuscany  other  sources   of  boracic  acid, 

latter  upon  his  death  in  1912.  more   particularly   in   North   and   South 

Boothia  Felix  ^°^  y^'^    ^V^S v..  ?  America,  and  the  salt  mines  at  Stassfurt, 

M  ^1.     A    ^  •  peninsula  of  British  etc.,    in    Germany,    have    been    rendered 

2S™  t>.o  ArJi^UiiliI®^li^/^..o^^  available.     North   America   yields  large 

M^nZJ^S^%S^^^'T^^f^rt^.^7P^l^^  quantities,   there  being   rich   deposits   of 

I?  tl.S^nn?*ri^;-«  irw^^ffl   ttl^  JJnffh  »>«r«  ^ud  borscic  minerals  on  the  Pacific 

ma^tic^e*^  ^^  ^"^'"^  *^'  ^"''^  ^'-^\    Pure   borax .  forms   larp    trans- 

Bom    <^P>'    ^""^^i    a    distinguished  P^^Jlt'  fn^'^ttt  ^Vm^r^^oZ^'^^  /^^^^^^ 

-^PP    Genian    Sanskrit    scholar    and  'f^^*^.  ,">  J,*,^^^'   ^^^^^ 

philologist,  bom  at  Mainz,  in  1791;  died  Jfl,rnf,^,?^^**^„f?,^^^^^ 

at  BerBn  in  1867.    He  contributed  much  crystallization,  swell  up,  and  finaUy  fuse 

to  ifae  study  of  Sanskrit  in  Europe,  and  ^^   a   transparent   glass.     Borax   has   a 

nised  phOology  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  variety  of  uses.     In  medicine  it  is  em- 

His  most  important  work  in  the  field  was  Ployed  m  ulcerations  and  skin  diseases. 

his   C(mparaUve  Grammar  of  Sanskrit,  ?*  has  valuable  antiseptic  and  disinfect- 

Zwd^Qreeh,  Latin,  Gothic,  old  Slavonic,  iJS    properties,   and    has   been    used   for 

and  German,  ^^^  preservation  of  meat,  fish,  and  milk, 

BoTftPlP  Afilfl  (^^ras'ik),B0BicAciD,  which    practice    is    reprehensible.      It    is 

APvxiM/x«/  xxvxu  ^   compound   of   boron  also   employed   in   soldering   metals,   and 

with    hydrogen    and    oxygen     (H,BOt).  in  making  fine  glaze  for  porcelain,  as  it 

Boracic   acid   is   found   as   a   saline   in-  renders   the  materials   more   fusible.     It 

crostation     in     some     volcanic     regions,  is    used    in    enameling,    and    in    making 

is    an    ingredient    in    many    minerals,  beads,  glass,  and  cement.     See  Boracic 

and    is   contained    in   the   steam    which,  Acid. 

along  with  sulphurous  exhalations,  issues  Unroll  crrAiri  ri  Ir  (bork'gre-vink),  Cab- 
from  fissures  in  the  soil  in  Tuscany.  The  -ouii/ii^io  iiiXL  ^^^^  g  Antarctic  ex- 
steam  from  the  fumarolet  here  is  now  an  plorer,  bom  at  Christiania,  Norway,  in 
important  source  of  the  acid,  a  system  of  1864.  On  a  whaling  voyage  in  1894-98 
condensation  and  evaporation  being  em-  he  made  observations  in  the  far  souths 
ploved.  The  add  forms  white,  shining,  and  in  Aug.,  1898,  sailed  for  the  Antarctic 
scaly  crystals,  which  on  heating  melt  into  seas  in  command  of  the  Southern  Cross, 
a  transparent  mass.  The  chief  use  of  the  The  expedition  resulted  in  a  sledge  jour- 
add  is  as  a  source  of  borax,  the  biborate  ngy  to  78°  SCK  south  latitude,  the  farthest 
of  sodium.  See  Bofw.  south  to  that  date.  He  also  located  the 
BoraCre    ^y^K^  l  Sorapo) ,  a  genus  of  south  magnetic  pole  at  approximately  72° 

j;^      P?*'"*^  belonging   to   the  nat.  40'  g.  lat!  and  3S2°  30'  E.  Ion. 

order  Boraginaces,  having  rough,  hairy  «.       -        (Vu^y.Ah\      twaw    pitaqtvo     o 

uvnjr  ««  vu!c  VL  "*^|\       ..    -.     XV      ^,  nected  with  navigation,  geodesy,  astron- 

BoraginaCeae    <BS»ge  fiW  i  ni^  ^^c,    being  Jn    particular '  the   in- 

•^  Borage  lamuy,  a  nai  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  reflecting  drde.    He  was 
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one  of  the  men  of  science  who  framed 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures adopted  in  France. 
Bordeaux  (bor-dO),  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  and  ports 
of  France,  capital  of  the  dep.  of  Gironde, 
on  the  Garonne,  about  70  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  is  built  in  a  crescent  form 
round  a  bend  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
lined  with  fine  quays  and  crossed  by  a 
magnificent  stone  bridge,  and  consists  of 
an  old  and  a  new  town.  The  former  is 
chiefly  composed  of  irregular  squares  and 
narrow,  crooked  streets;  while  the  latter 
is  laid  out  with  ereat  regularity,  and  on 
a  scale  of  magnificence  hardly  surpassed 


dustry,  and  there  are  sugar-refineries, 
woolen  and  cotton  mills,  potteries,  soap- 
works,  distilleries,  etc.  Bordeaux  is  the 
Burdigala  of  the  Romans.  By  the  mar- 
riage of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  last 
Duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  Henry  II  of  Elng- 
land,  Bordeaux  was  transferred  to  the 
English  crown.  Under  Charles  VII  in 
1451,  it  was  restored  again  to  France. 
Montaigne  and  Montesquieu  were  born  in 
the  neighborhood.     Pop.    (1915)   261,678. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  15^fT*'>'    ^5 

.     ,  best  known  and 

most  widely  used  fungicide,  composed  of 
copper  sulphate,  lime  and  water,  in  vary- 
ing proportions.    The  original  formula  i ; 


Bordeaux^Quay  of  Louis  XVni. 


by  any  provincial  town  in  Europe.  In 
the  old  town  are  the  Cathedral  or  Saint- 
Andr4,  St.  Michael's  Church,  with  its 
superb  front  of  florid  Gothic,  the  Ildtel 
de  Ville,  and  the  Palais  de  Justice. 
There  are  extensive  and  finely-planted 
promenades.  Its  position  gives  it  admi- 
rable facilities  for  trade,  and  enables  It 
to  rank  next  after  Marseilles  and  Havre 
in  tonnage.  Large  vessels  sail  up  to  the 
town,  and  there  is  ready  communication 
by  railway  or  river  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Spain,  and  the  manufacturing 
centers  of  France.  The  chief  exports 
are  wine  and  brandy ;  sugar  and  other 
colonial  produce  and  wood  are  the  chief 
imports.     Shipbuilding   is    the   chief  in- 


16  lbs.  copper  sulphate,  dissolved  in  22 

§als.  water,  and  30  lbs.  lime  dissolved  in 
gals,  water.  The  two  solutions  when 
cool  are  mixed  slowly  and  thoroaghly. 
This  mixture  is  too  strong  for  some  pur- 
poses and  modified  formulas  have  been 
substituted. 

Bordelais  t^'S:^!]'  wines  the  wines 

^V4.MVA<M»  ^j  Bordeaux  and  district, 
the  name  of  vin  de  Bordeaux  beinf  gen- 
erally given  to  the  wines  made  m  the 
eleven  departments  of  the  southwest  of 
France,  Gironde,  Landes,  Lot,  Tarn  et 
Garonne,  etc.,  though  it  is  in  the  Gironde 
that  the  most  famous  are  produced.  Be- 
sides the  red  wines  of  the  Bordelais, 
known  under  the  general  name  of  ctorot. 
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there  are  also  white  wines,  of  which  the 
finest  growths  are  Sauteme,  Preignac, 
Barsac,  etc. 

Borden  ^^b^^bt  Laibd,  the  Canadian 
^  statesman,  was  born  in  Grand 
Prt,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1854.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1878  and  elected 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Halifax  in  1896.  He  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  in  Canadian  politics  and  was 
chosen  leader  of  the  Conservative  Opposi- 
tion upon  the  resignation  of  Sir  Charles 
Tapper.  He  defeated  Sir  Wilfrid  Laur- 
ier  upon  the  reciprocity  issue  and  became 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  in  1911.  He 
received  the  honor  of  Knighthood  in  1914. 
Again  in  1917  he  defeated  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  in  a  general  election  which  fol- 
lowed the  latter's  manifesto  declaring 
for  the  suspension  of  the  Military  Service 
Act. 

BordentOWn  a  manufacturing  town 
"  of  New  Jersey,  on  the 
Delaware,  26  miles  N.  E.  of  Philadelphia. 
It  contains  several  advanced  educational 
institutions.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother 
of  Napoleon,  resided  here  for  some  years. 

Bordone  (bor-dO'nft),  Pabis,  an  Ital- 
ian  painter  of  the  Venetian 
■chool,  bom  at  Treviso  in  1500;  died 
at  Venice  in  1570.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Titian,  and  was  invited  to  France  by 
Francis  I,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  as 
also  those  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  others.  His 
works  are  not  rare  in  the  public  and 
private  collections  of  Europe,  his  most 
famous  picture  being  the  Old  Oondo- 
lier '  Pretentinff  a  Ring  to  the  Doge^  at 
Venice. 

Bore  (^^)>  ^^  Eaobe,  a  sudden  influx 
of  fte  tide  into  the  estuary  of  a 
river  from  the  sea,  the  inflowing  water 
rising  to  a  considerable  height  and  ad- 
vancing like  a  wall  against  the  current 
The  most  celebrated  bores  in  the  Old 
World  are  those  of  the  Ganges,  Indus, 
and  Brahmaputra.  The  last  is  said  to 
rise  to  a  height  of  12  feet.  In  some 
rivers  in  Brazil  it  rises  to  the  height  of 
12  to  16  feet  In  Britain  the  bore  is 
observed  more  especially  in  the  Severn, 
Trent,  Wye,  and  Solway. 
Boreas  (b5'r^-as),  tile  name  of  the 
north  wind  as  personified  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Borecole  (WrltOl),  a  variety  of  Bnw- 
9ica  oleracea,  a  cabbage 
with  the  leaves  curled  or  wrinkled,  and 
having  no  disposition  to  form  into  a 
hard  head. 

Borer    ^  i>ame  given  to  the  larvae  of 
'  certain  insects  which  bore  holes 
in  trees  and  thus  injure  them. 
8—2 


Work  of  the  Bronse  Birch  Bortr, 
showing  Insect  and  Larva. 
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Bon^erllOIlt  ^^^''^®''^^^^^'  ^  Belgian  length  made  hii  escape  to  his  brother- 
^vxgcxuuub  ^Q^^^  forming  a  suburb  in-law,  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  was 
of  Antwerp,  with  bleachine  and  dyeing  killed  before  the  castle  of  Viana,  March 
works,  and  woolen  manufactories,  etc.  12,  1507.  He  was  charged  with  the 
Pop.  37,963.  murder  of  his  elder  brother,  of  the  hu» 
Borphese  (bor-gft'se),  a  Roman  fam-  band  of  his  sister  Lucretia,  and  with  the 
*^  o"  ily,  originally  of  Sienna,  free  use  of  the  stiletto  or  secret  poison- 
where  it  held  the  highest  offices  from  the  ing  against  those  who  stood  in  his  way. 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  Pope  Paul  With  all  his  reputed  crimes  he  was  a 
V,  who  belonged  to  this  family,  and  patron  of  art  and  literature, 
ascended  the  papal  chair  in  1005,  loaded  Boriri.8.  ^^^betia,  daughter  of  Pope 
his  relations  with  honors  and  riches.  o  '  Alexander  VI,  and  sister  of 
He  bestowed,  among  other  gifts,  the  Cesare  Borgia.  In  1493  she  was  mar- 
principality  of  Sulmone  on  Marco  ried  to  Giovanni  Sforza,  lord  of  Pesaro. 
Antonio  Borghese,  the  son  of  his  brother  but  after  she  had  lived  with  him  for  four 
Giovanni  Battista,  from  whom  is  de-  years,  Alexander  dissolved  the  marriage, 
scended  the  present  Borghese  family. —  and  gave  her  to  Alphonso,  nephew  of 
Borghese,  Camillo,  Pbimce,  was  born  in  Alphonso  II  of  Naples.  Two  years 
1775;  died  in  1832.  When  the  French  after  this  new  husband  was  assassinated 
invaded  Italy  he  entered  their  service,  by  the  hired  ruffians  of  Cesare  Borgia, 
and  in  1803  he  married  Marie  Pauline,  Her  third  husband  was  Alphonso  d'Este, 
the  sister  of  Napoleon  (born  at  Ajaccio  son  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  She  was 
1780,  died  at  Florence  1825).  In  1806  accused  by  contemporaries  of  incest, 
he  was  created  Duke  of  Guastalla,  and  poisoning,  and  almost  every  species  of 
was  appointed  governor-general  of  the  enormous  crime;  but  several  modern 
provinces  beyond  the  Alps.  He  fixed  his  writers  defend  her,  maintaining  that  the 
court  at  Turin,  and  became  very  popular  charges  which  have  been  made  against 
among  the  Piedmontese.  After  the  her  are  false  or  much  exaggerated.  She 
abdication  of  Napoleon  he  broke  up  all  was  a  patroness  of  art  and  literature, 
connection  with  the  Bonaparte  family.  Born  in  1480,  she  died  in  1519. 
and  separated  from  his  wife.  The  BorCTO  i^^8^)f  ^^l*  ^o'  'town'  or 
Borghese  Palace  at  Rome  was  begun  in  ^  *  castle,'  occurs  as  part  of  the 
1590,  and  completed  by  Paul  V.  It  con-  names  of  many  places  in  Italy.  One  of 
tains  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  art  the  most  important  is  Borgo  San  Don- 
in  the  city.  The  Villa  Borgheae,  a  cele-  nino,  a  cathedral  city  of  Parma,  with  a 
brated    country-house    just    outside    the  pop.  of  6346. 

Porta  del  Popolo,  Rome,  belonging  to  the  Bor^^U  (boi*-So'),  a  district  of  Africa 

Borghese   family,   also  contains   a   valu-  ^       in   the   Western   Sudan,   lying 

able  art  collection,  and  the  surrounding  about  lat.  10**  n.,  and  stretching  from  the 

grounds  are  very  beautifuL  meridian  of  Greenwich  east  to  the  Niger. 

Borsia    Cesabe  (che'zft-re  bor'jft),the  Kiama  and  Wawa  are  chief  towns. 

»  ^  natural    son    of    Pope    Alex-  Borin?    ^®     process     of     perforating 

ander  VI,  and  of  a  Roman  lady  named  &'  wood,    iron,    rocks,    or    other 

Vanoua,  born  in  1478.     He  was  raised  hard  substances  by  means  of  instruments 

to  the  rank  of  cardinal  in  1492,  but  after-  adapted    to    the    purpose.      For    boring 

wards  divested  himself  of  the  office,  and  wood   the   tools   used   are  awls,  gimleU, 

was  made  Due  de  Valentinois  by  Louis  augers,   and    hits   of  various   kinds,    the 

XII.     In  1499  he  married  a  daughter  of  latter  being  applied  by  means  of  a  crank- 

Kii^  John  of  Navarre,  and  accompanied  shaped  instrument  called  a  brace,  or  else 

Louis   XII   to   Italy.     He   then,   at    the  by  a  lathe,  transverse  handle,  or  drilling 

head  of  a  body  of  mercenaries,  carriea  machine.     Boring   in   metal   is   done   by 

on   a   series   of  petty   wars,   made   him-  drills  or  horing  bars  revolved  by  boring 

self  master  of  the  Komagna,  attempted  machines.     Boring  in  the  earth  or  rock 

Bologna   and   Florence,   and   had   seized  for  mining,  geologic,  or  engineering  pur- 

Urbino  when  Alexander  VI  died,  1503.  poses   is   effected   by    means    of    augers, 

He  was  now  attacked  by  a  severe  dis-  drills,    or    jumpers,    sometimes    wrought 

ease,  at  a  moment  when  his  whole  ac-  by  hand,  but  now  usually  by  machinery 

tivity  and  presence  of  mind  were  needed,  driven  by  steam  or  frequently  by  com- 

He  found  means,  indeed,  to  get  the  treas-  pressed  air.    In  ordinary  mining  practice 

ures   of  his   father  into   his   possession,  a    bore-hole    is    usually    commenced    by 

and  assembled  his  troops  in  Rome;  but  digging  a  small  pit  about  6  feet  deep, 

enemies   rose   against  him   on  all   sides,  over  which  is  set  up  a  shear-legs  with 

one   of   the    most   bitter   of   whom    was  pulley,  etc.     The  boring  rods  are  from 

the   new   pone,   Julius   II.     Borgia   was  10  to  20  feet  in  length,  capable  of  being 

arretted  and  carried   to  Spain.    He  at  jointed  tog<^ther  by  box  and  screw.  «ni 
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having  a  chisel  inserted  at  the  lower  end.  ing  the  quarrel  between  Henry  II  and 

A  lever  is  employed  to  raise  the  bore-  his  sons. 

rods,  to  which  a  slight  twisting  motion  Sorna  (hor'nA),  an  old  town  of  Oer- 
is  given  at  each  btroke,  when  the  rock  «*'*'***«'  many,  in  Saxony,  15  miles  s.  i. 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  is  broken  by  of  Leipzig,  with  some  manufactures, 
the  repeated  percussion  of  the  cutting  Pop.  (1905)  9176. 
tooL  various  methods  are  employed  to  Bomeo  (bor'neA  corrupted  from 
dear  out  the  triturated  rock.  The  work  *'*'*"**v  liruni  or  Brunei,  the  name 
is  much  quickened  by  the  substitution  of  of  a  state  on  its  northwest  coast),  one 
steam-power,  water-power,  or  even  horse-  of  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
power  for  manual  labor.  Of  the  many  and  the  third  largest  in  the  world.  It  is 
forms  of  boring  machines  now  in  use  may  nearly  bisected  by  the  equator,  and  ex- 
be  mentioned  the  diamond  boring  ma-  tends  from  about  7"  N.  to  4**  s.  lat,  and 
chine,  invented  by  Leschot,  a  Swiss  from  lOd"*  to  119''  e.  Ion. ;  greatest  length 
engineer.  In  this  the  cutting-tool  is  of  a  780,  greatest  breadth,  690  miles ;  area 
tubular  form,  and  receives  a  uniform  about  200,000  sq.  miles.  It  is  not  yet 
rotatory  motion,  the  result  being  the  well  known,  though  our  knowledge  of  K 
production  of  a  cylindrical  core  from  the  has  been  greatly  increased  in  recent 
rock  of  the  same  size  as  the  bore  or  years.  There  are  several  chains  of 
caliber  of  the  tube.  The  boring  bit  is  mountains  ramifying  through  the  in- 
a  steel  thimble,  about  4  inches  in  length,  terior,  the  culminating  summit  (13,698 
having  two  rows  of  Brazilian  black  ft)  being  Kini-Balu,  near  the  northern 
diamonds  firmly  embedded  therein,  the  extremity.  The  rivers  are  very  numer- 
edges  projecting  slightly.  The  diamond  ous,  and  several  of  them  are  navigable 
teeth  are  the  only  parts  which  come  for  a  considerable  distance  by  large 
in  contact  with  the  rock,  and  their  vessels.  There  are  a  few  small  lakes, 
hardness  is  such  that  an  enormous  length  Borneo  contains  immense  forests  of  teak 
can  be  bored  with  but  little  appreciable  and  other  trees,  besides  producing  various 
wear.  dye-woods,  camphor,  rattans  and  other 
BorisSOfirlebsk  (ho-r6-so-glepsk')»  a  canes,  gutta-percha  and  India  rubber, 
^vj.A0»vg  v*r  ^^^^  ^£  Russia,  gov.  honey  and  wax,  etc  Its  fauna  com- 
Tambov;  a  place  of  active  trade.  Pop.  prise  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tapir, 
22,370.  ^  leopard,  buffalo,  deer,  monkeys  (includ- 
BorisSOV  (ho-re'sov).  a  Russian  town,  ing  the  orang-outang),  and  a  great 
gov.  Minsk.  Not  far  from  variety  of  birds.  The  mineral  produc- 
it  took  place  the  disastrous  passage  of  tions  consist  of  gold,  antimony,  iron,  tin, 
the  Berezina  by  the  French  in  1812.  quicksilver,  zinc,  and  coal,  besides  dia- 
Pop.  14,931.  monds.  Only  portions  of  the  land  in 
Borknm^^^'^W™)'   *   ^**   ^^^^   ^^  ^^^    coastal    region    are    well    cutivated. 

land  in  the  North  Sea,  near  Among    cultivated    products    are    sago, 

the  coast  of  Hanover,  off  the  estuary  of  gambier,     pepper,     rice,     tobacco,     etc. 

the  Ems,  belonging  to  Prussia,  a  favorite  Edible  birds'-nests  and  trepang  are  im- 

resopt    for    sea-bathing.      The    town    of  portant  articles  of  trade.    The  climate  is 

Borkum  had  a  pop.  in  1900  of  2114.  not  considered   unhealthy.    The   popula- 

Borlase  (hor'las),  William,  an  Eng-  tion  is  estimated  at  about  1,700,000,  com- 

lish    writer,    born    in    Com-  prising    Dyaks     (the    majority    of    the 

wallin  1695;  died  in  1772.    He  studied  Inhabitants),      Malays,      Chinese,      and 

at  Oxford,  entered  into  orders,  and  be-  Bugis.    The  southwestern,  southern,  and 

came  successively  rector  of  Ludgvan  and  eastern  portions  of  the  island  are  pos- 

vicar  of  St.  Just     In  1754  he  published  sessed  by   the  Dutch,   under  whom  are 

Antiquities  of  Cornioatt,  and  in  1758  Nat-  a    number   of   semi-independent   princes. 

ural  History  of  CorntoaU,  On  the  N.  w.  coast  is  the  Malay  king- 

BormiO    (horme-o),  a  small  town  of  dom  of  Borneo  or  Brunl.     Its  chief  town 

,  .      ^  ,    ^'  ^taly,  prov.  Sondrio,  with  {g  Bruni,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 

^®^5*^S5n^*™  ™***^*^  springs.     Pop.  a   place  of  considerable  trade,   and   the 

about  JUW.  residence  of  the  sultan.     Since  1841  there 

Bom.    ^EBTBAND   DE,   a   French    trou-  has    been    a    state    under    BngUsh    rule 

/   badour  and  warrior,  born  about  (though   not  under  the   British  crown) 

the  middle  of  the  12th  century  in  the  on   the  w.  coast  of  the  island,   namely, 

castle    of    Bom,    P4rigord;    died    about  Sarawak    (which   see),   founded  by   Sir 

1209.     He  dispossessed  his  brother  of  his  James  Brooke,  while  l4ibuan,  an  island 

estate,  whose  part  was  taken  by  Richard  off  the  N.  w.  coast,  is  a  British  colony. 

Ccpur  de  TJon  in  revenge  for  De  Born's  In    1881    an    English    commercial    com- 

satirical  lays.     Dante  places  him  in  the  pany,  with  a  charter  from  the  British 

Inferno  on  account  of  his  verses  intensify-  government,    acquired    sovereign    rights 
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over  the  northern  portion  of  the  island,  MoBktDa)^  a  sanguinary  battle  fought 
extending  northwards  from  about  lat.  near  a  village  of  this  name  on  the  river 
S""  6'  N.  on  the  west,  and  lat.  4*"  5'  on  the  Moskwa,  7th  September,  1812,  between 
east,  and  including  some  adjacent  islands,  the  French  under  Napoleon  and  the 
British  North  Borneo  has  an  area  of  Russians  under  Kutusoff.  Elach  party 
about  31,000  sq.  miles  (slightly  greater  claimed  the  victory.  At  the  end  of  the 
than  Scotland),  several  splendid  bar-  day  the  Russians  retreated  in  good  order 
bors,  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  good  climate,  no  pursuit  talcing  place.  The  French 
At  present  the  population  is  sparse,  and  force  amounted  to  about  150,000  men ; 
a  large  part  of  the  territory  consists  of  the  Russian  was  somewhat  less;  50,000 
virgin  forests.  The  soil  is  believed  to  be  dead  and  dying  covered  the  field, 
well  adapted  for  coffee,  sago,  tapioca,  Bororivceride  (bo-ro-glis'er-Id),  a 
sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  etc.  Probably  ^'VAvgxjrv^^a.xu.^  compound  of  boracic 
there  are  valuable  mineral  deposits  also,  acid  with  glycerin,  represented  by  the 
gold  having  been  already  found.  The  formula  CiHsBO,.  It  is  a  powerful  anti- 
chief  settlement  is  Sandakan,  the  capital,  septic,  and  being  nearly  harmless  is 
on  Sandakan  Bay.  The  government  is  useful  in  surgery  and  medical  prac- 
similar  to  that  of  British  colonies.     The   tice. 

revenue  is  from  customs  and  excise  dues,  Bni*Aii  (bO'ron,  symbol  B,  atomic 
licences,  etc.  Birds'-nests,  rattans,  gutta-  •*'v*^"'  weight  11),  the  element  from 
percha,  timber,  etc.,  are  exported,  the  which  all  boracic  compounds  are  derived, 
trade  being  chiefly  with  Singapore  and  is  a  dark-brown  or  green  amorphous 
Hong  Kong.  Pop.  estimated  at  200,000.  powder,  which  stains  the  skin,  has  no 
DnrTiTinlm  (bom'holm),  a  Danish  taste  or  odor,  and  is  only  slightly  soluble 
jjuxuuuiiu   jgj^jj^  jj^  ^jj^  3^^.^.  gg^^   .^  ^^^gj.     j^  ^g^  crystalUaes  into  dark- 

24  miles  long  and  16  broad ;  pop.  40,88$).  ish,  brilliant  crystals  nearly  as  hard  as 

It  is  rather  rocky,  and  better  suited  for  diamond,  which,  in  the  form  of  dust,  are 

pasture    than    tillage.    The    people    are  used  for  polishing.     It  is  one  of  the  few 

chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  fish-  elements    which    combine    directly    with 

ing;  pottery  ware  and  clocks  are  made,  nitrogen. 

R5nne  is  the  chief  town.  BoTOIlffll  (b^f'^)f  originally  a  fortified 

BornU  (hOr-no'),   a   nesro  kingdom  of  •"^'^vugi*  town.     In    Kngland,   a   cor- 

^  the  Central   Sudan,  on   the  w.  porate  town  or  township;  a  town  with  a 

side  of  Lake  Chad,  with  an  area  of  about  properly     organized     municipal     govern- 

50,000  so.   miles,   and   a   pop.   estimated  ment.     If  it   sends   a   representative   or 

at  5,000,000.     It  is  a  pleasant  and  fruit-  representatives    to    parliament    it    is    a 

ful    land,    intersected    by    streams    that  parliamentary  borough;  if  not,  it  is  only 

enter    Lake    Chad,    and    presents    a    re-  n  municipal  horouffh.    The  qualifications 

markable  example   of  negro   civilization,  for  voters   in   both   classes   of   borougfta 

having   a    well-organized    administration,  are  the  same.     In  all  boroughs  a  mayor 

a    court    and    government,    with    all    its  is  chosen  annually,  and  a  certain  number 

dignities  and  offices.    The  people  practise  of  aldermen  and  councilors  periodically, 

^^ii?"fl^o.?,.*''**rr?^^''   ''*^lf''5   »"•*»   «°d  the    burgesses    or    voters    electing    the 

T??  £^.^A".!®^,  ^^7  *'*t  Mohammedans,  councilors,    and    the    councilors    electing 

^000  ±i'  ^r^««^^*?S;o^*ln%  %T^  ""!  the  mayoi^  and  aldermen.    Mayor,  aldei? 

K.;^  t^^'afttllaY?^^  'S^^?*''"'*'  men»    a°^    councilors   form    the   council. 

fh"e'S;efrn"sh^r^e^^i  <£?£  ^^.Vo^e  l^^^l,  ^{^f,   ^^^1%  JSitlr'^'*^"^ 
of  the  greatest  markets  in  Central  Africa.  ^^"^  or  village  /°  some  states, 
a  large  trade  being  done  in  horses,  the  BorOVltclU   l^Sl^^'^^J  ^h  ^5;^^ 
Sndfn"^  I^nl'S,.?  It^.^  throughout  the  ^tuated  on   the'ri'v'^r  ^^sA^lIf  ^58^ 
s\tr  of  ^tL^^'llTke,'^^^^  A  market-town.    Pop. 

s't?trh^as'^n  fblor^^^Trltil  ^!  BoiOVSk  ^.^-^nl'lii/  I'^'l  S 
«®™-  ^  trade.     Pop.  8407. 

BoroBndor,  fcff,^t ''temn?i'°1n  Borromean  Islands  (^^j--^->i 

Java,  situated  ni^r  the  Praga  River.  15  igiands  in  Lago  Maggiore.  Italy,  taking 
m.  N.  w.  of  Jokjokarte.  It  is  a  pyramid,  their  name  from  the  family  of  Borromeo^ 
each  side  measurmg  600  feet  at  the  base ;  Vitelliano  Borromeo  in  1671  caused 
and  supposed  to  belong  to  the  7th  garden  soil  to  be  spread  over  them,  and 
century  of  our  era.  converted  them   from  barren  rocks  Into 

Borodino   (Doj;-<>:d6'n6),     battle    or  gardens.     Isola  Bella,  the  most  celebrated 
(called   also    battle   of    the  of  the  group,  contains  a  handsome  pal- 
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ace,  with  gardens  laid  oat  upon  terraces 
rising  above  each  other. 
HnrroTnen    (bor-o-mft'o),    Gablo, 
DUrrumeu    ^^j^^   ^  celebrated 

Roman  Catholic  saint  and  cardinal,  born 
in  1538,  at  Arona,  on  Lago  Maggiore, 
died  at  Milan  in  1584.  In  1560  he  was 
successively  appointed  by  his  uncle  Pius 
ly  apostolical  prothonotary,  cardinal, 
and  later  Archbishop  of  Milan.  The 
reopening  and  the  results  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  so  advantaseous  to  the  papal 
authority,  were  chiefly  effected  by  the 
great  influence  of  Borromeo,  which  was 
felt  during  the  whole  sitting  of  the 
council.  He  improved  the  discipline  of 
the  clergy,  founded  schools,  libraries, 
hospitals,  and  was  indefatigable  in  doing 
good.  Immediately  after  his  death  mir- 
acles were  said  to  be  wrought  at  his 
tomb,  and  his  canonisation  tools  place  in 
1610. — His  nephew.  Count  Fedebigo 
BoBBOMEO,  also  cardinal  and  Archbishop 
of  Milan,  equally  distinguished  for  the 
sanctity  of  his  life  and  the  benevolence 
of  his  character,  was  born  at  Milan  in 
1564 ;  and  died  in  1631.  He  is  celebrated 
as  the  founder  of  the  Ambrcsian  Library 
(which  see). 

'RnrrAur  (bor'd),  Gbobqe,  an  English 
i>urj:uw    ^jitgy  jjQjQ  1803.  ^|^  ^ggi 

He  had  a  passion  for  foreign  tongues, 
stirring  scenes,  and  feats  of  bodily 
prowess.  He  associated  much  with  the 
gypsies,  and  acquired  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  their  language,  manners,  and 
customs.  As  agent  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  be  traveled  in 
^rance^  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  East; 
spent  five  years  in  Spain,  and  published 
The  Oypsies  in  Spain  (1841),  and  The 
Bible  in  Spain  (1842),  the  best  known 
of  his  worlts.  Other  works  are  Lavengro, 
largely  autobiographical  (1850),  The 
Romany  Rye  (1857),  Wild  Wales 
(1862),  and  Dictionary  of  the  Qypay 
Language  (1874). 

trict  of  England,  in  Cumberland,  at  the 
head  of  the  I>erwent. 

Borrowstonnness  ^S^^SrirTo-: 

ness'),  a  town  in  Linlithgowshire,  Scot- 
land, with  good  docks,  and  a  large  trade 
in  coal,  iron,  timber,  etc.  The  wall  of 
Antoninus  ran  through  the  parish  of 
Borrowstounness,  and  traces  of  it,  called 
Graham's  Dyke,  are  still  visible.  Pop. 
9100. 

Bor^Sftd    ^    town    of    India,    Bombay 
^  Presidency,  about  midway  be- 
tween  Barodk  and  Amedabad.  and  dis- 
tant  from   each  about  40   miles.     Pop. 


BnrflinnsL  (bor-sip'a),  a  very  ancient 
DOrsippa  ^.^y  J  Babylonia,  the  site 
of  which  is  marked  by  the  ruins  known 
as  Birs  Nimrud. 

Bory  de  Saint  Vincent  ^^^^. 

S&9),  Jean  Baptiste  Geoboe  Mabie, 
a  French  naturalist,  born  in  1780;  died 
in  1846.  About  1800-2  he  visited  th« 
Canaries,  Mauritius,  and  other  African 
islands.  He  afterwards  served  for  a  tim« 
in  the  army,  and  conducted  scientific 
expeditions  to  Greece  and  to  Algiers. 
Chief  works,  Annales  des  Sdencei 
Physiques  (8  vols.).  Voyage  dans  lei 
Quatre  Principales  lies  des  Mers  d^A* 
frique;  Expedition  Scientifique  de  Morie; 
V  Homme  J  Essai  Zoologique  sur  le  Oenre 
Humain. 

BorvalAW  (bor'i-slav),  a  town  of 
AUrysiaw    ^ogt^^  j^  Galicia.     Oso- 

kerite  and  petroleum  are  here  obtained. 
Pop.  10,671. 

Borysthenes  ^^^^^^^^^^  „,  '^ 

Dnieper  River  in  Europe. 
^QflQ  (bO'za),  a  seaport,  west  coast  of 
*^       Sardinia,  in  an  unhealthy  district, 
with     a    cathedral    and    a    theological 
seminary.    Pop.   6846. 

Boscan-Almogavcr  ^^l'^^""'^^^^^^ 

Juan,  a  Spanish  poet,  born  towards  the 
close  of  the  15th  century ;  died  about 
1540.  He  was  the  creator  of  the  Span- 
ish sonnet,  and,  in  general,  distinguished 
himself  by  introducing  Italian  forms  into 
Spanish  poetry. 

Bo8cawen(3^,^---„),V.,=---.,,t 

first  Viscount  Falmouth,  was  born  in 
1711;  died  in  1761.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  Porto  Bello  and  Cartagena, 
and  in  1747  took  part,  under  Anson,  in 
the  battle  of  Cape  Finisterre.  His  chief 
exploit  was  a  great  victory  in  1759  over 
the  Toulon  fleet,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
StraiU  of  Gibraltar. 

Boschbok    (bosh'bok),  the  bushbuck, 
a   name   given   to  several 
African  species  of  antelope.    Bee  Buih' 
buck, 

Boschvark  (b^s^'^'k).    the    bush- 

'*'  hog  or  bushpig  of 
Africa  {PotamochoBrus  Africdnus),  one 
of  the  swine  family,  about  5  feet  long, 
and  with  very  large  and  strong  tusks. 
The  Kaffirs  esteem  its  flesh  as  a  luxury, 
and  its  tusks,  arranged  on  a  piece  of 
string  and  tied  round  the  neck,  are  con- 
sidered great  ornaments. 
Bos'CObel  0>?8'k6-bel),  a  locality  in 
*'*'  wMvx  Shropshire,  rem  a  r  k  a  b  1  e 
historically  as  the  hiding  place  of 
Charles    II    for    some    days    after    the 
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^^e  of  Worcester,  Sept.  3»  1651.  At  Tillage  is  carried  on  in  the  valleys  and 
OBS  ttme  he  was  compelled  to  conceal  low  grounds;  maixe,  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
himself  among  the  branches  of  an  oak  in  buckwheat,  hemp,  tobacco,  etc.,  being 
Boscobel  Wood,  where  it  is  related  that  grown.  Fruits  are  produced  in  abun- 
he  conld  actually  see  the  men  who  were  dance.  Sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are  nu- 
in  pursuit  of  him  and  hear  their  voices,  merous.  The  minerals  include  coal,  which 
The  *  royal  oak,'  which  now  stands  at  is  worked  in  several  places,  manganese, 
Boscobel,  is  said  to  have  grown  from  an  antimony,  iron,  etc.  Among  the  manu- 
acorn  of  this  very  tree.  factures  are  iron  goods,  arms,  leather, 
Unftnnirinh  (bos'ko-vich),  Rogeb  Jo-  linens  and  woolens.  Bosnia  had  been 
^vavvvxvu  ggpjj,  an  astronomer  and  subject  to  Turkey  from  the  beginning  of 
geometrician,  born  at  Ragusa  in  1711;  the  15th  century  till  1876,  when  an 
died  at  Milan  in  1787.  He  was  educated  insurrection  of  the  inhabitants  led  to  the 
among  the  Jesuits,  and  entered  into  their  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-78.  It  was 
order.  He  was  employed  by  Pope  Bene-  annexed,  with  Herzegovina,  by  Austria, 
diet  XrV  in  various  undertakings,  and  in  Oct.  6,  1908.  This  annexation  was  indi- 
1750-53  measured  a  degree  of  the  me-  rectly  responsible  for  the  great  European 
ridian  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States.  He  war  which  began  in  August,  1914. 
afterwards  became  mathematical  profes-  IRng'nnrns  (bos'po-rus),  or  Bospho- 
sor  in  the  University  of  Pavla,  whence,  -*'voi'v*»*o  gxis,  the  strait,  19  miles 
in  1770,  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  there  long,  joining  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
erected  the  celebrated  observatory  at  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  called  also  the  Strait 
College  of  Brera.  of  Constantinople.  It  is  defended  by  a 
Boaio  C^'se-o),  FsANQOiB  Joseph,  series  of  strong  forts;  and  by  agreement 
^V0  V  g^uQj,^  sculptor,  born  at  Mon-  of  the  European  powers  no  ship  of  war 
aco  in  1769;  died  at  Paris  in  1845.  He  belonging  to  any  nation  can  pass  the 
was  much  employed  by  Napoleon  and  by  Bosporus  without  the  permission  of  Tur- 
the  successive  Bourbon  and  Orleans  dy-  key.  Over  this  channel  (about  3000  feet 
nasties.  His  works  are  well  known  in  wide)  Darius  constructed  a  bridge  of 
France  and  Italy.  boats  on  his  Scythian  expedition.  (See 
Bosna-Serai.^''  ^^^^^^^^  (boz'na-se'-  Constantinople.)  The  Cimmerian  Dos- 
sil, se-rft-y&'v6),  the  cap-  porus  was  the  name  given  by  the  ancients 
ital  of  Bosnia,  situated  on  the  Mlljacka,  to  the  strait  that  leads  from  the  Black 
570  miles  w.  n.  w.  of  Constantinople.  It  Sea  into  the  Sea  of  Azov.  There  was 
contains  a  aerai  or  palace,  built  by  Mo-  also  anciently  a  kingdom  of  the  name 
hammed  II,  to  which  the  dty  owes  its  of  Bosporus,  so  called  from  this  strait, 
name.  It  was  formerlv  surrounded  with  on  both  sides  of  which  it  was  situated, 
walls,  but  its  only  defense  now  is  a  "D^gg  in  architecture,  an  ornament 
citadel,  built  on  a  rocky  height  at  a  short  *'V»»j  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the 
distance  east  from  the  town.  Bosna-  ribs  or  groins  in 
Serai  is  the  chief  mart  in  the  province,  yaulted  or  flat 
the  center  of  the  commercial  relations  roofs*  it  is  fre- 
between  Turkey,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  qaentiy  r  i  c  h  1  v 
South  Germany,  and  has,  in  consequence,  gculntured     with* 

fL:SS?'^^'''?JjIS  VfftlhrKl  ft4Q™"'  "'*'''"■  *™^ri»l     bearings 

factures.    Pop.  (1910)  51.949.  or  other  devices. 

Bosnia    (b<»'ni-a)..   a  former  Turkish  g^gg  j^^^ 

^v0AAMw    province  in  the  northwest  of  the  •"*'»»  *»i*j.^j 

Balkan     Peninsula,     adjudged     by     the  a     political     term 

Treaty  of  Berlin    (1878)    to  be  admin-  used      to      signify  Boss-Wells  CathedxaL 

istered  for  an  undefined  future  period  by  the       management 

the  Austrian  government ;  area   (includ-  of  federal  or  local  government  affairs  for 

ing   Herzegovina   and    Novi-bazar).    19,-  personal  ends. 

7CI0    square    miles     (of    which    Bosnia  Pnfl&nf^t  (bo8-(l-&),  Jaoquks  Bunions, 

prooer    occupies    16,000),    with     (1901)  ^^'^^^^^  an  illustrious  French  preach- 

1,591,036   inhabitants,   mostly   of   Slavo-  er  end   theologian,   was   bom  in   1627 ; 

nian  origin  and  speaking  the  Serbian  Ian-  died  in  1704.     In  1652  he  was  ordained 

suage.    Of  these,  all  but  about  one-seventh  priest,  and  made  a  canon  of  Metz,  where 

belonged    to    Bosnia.     They    are    partlv  his    piety,    acquirements,    and    eloquence 

Mohammedans,  partly  Roman  and  Greek  gained  him  a  great  reputation.    In  1670 

Catholics.     The  country  is  level  towards  he     was    appointed     preceptor    to     the 

the    north,    in    the    south    mountainous.  Dauphin,    and   in   1681   he    was   raised 

Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Save,  the  Vrbas,  to  the  see  of  Meanx.     He  drew  up  the 

the    Bosnia,    Unac,    and    Drina.      About  famous  propositions  adopted  bv  the  nr 

half   the   area  is  covered    with   forests,  sembly  of  French  clergy,  which  secoivA 
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tke     freedom     of    the    Gallican    church  is  234  miles  N.  E.  of  New  York.     It  hw 

aninst  the  a^gressionB  of  the  pope.     In  a  capacious  harbor,  covenng  75  sq.  miles, 

his  latter  years  he  opposed  quietism,  and  protected  from  storms  by  a  great  number 

proeecuted   Madame    Guyon;    and    when  of  islands,  on  several  of  which  are  foPti- 

hia  old  friend   F^nelon  defended  her  he  fications.      The    »cenery    is    varied    and 

caused   him   to  be   exiled.     He   was  un-  picturesque,  the  site  partly  consisting  of 

pivalad  as  a  pulpit  orator,   and  greatly  peninsulas  and  East  Boston  being  on  an 

distinguished  for  his  strength  and  acu-  island.     The  streets  are  mostly   narrow 

men    a«    a    controversialist.    The    great  and  irregular  in  the  older  parts  of  the 

occupation   of  his  life   was  controversy  town,  but  in  the  newer  parts  there  are 

with  the  Protestants.  many  fine,  spacious  streets.     There  has 


View  In  the  Bosporus. 

Bofitfl.Tl^li  (^i*^**  ^I'om  hostan,  a  been  developed  a  splendid  system  of  parks 
A9VOMI.1&  jx  gaj^gn)^  ^  class  of  men  in  and  connecting  boulevards,  containing 
Turkey,  originally  the  sultan's  gardeners,  2308  acres  of  picturesque  territory,  with 
but  now  also  employed  in  several  ways  ponds,  streams,  drives  and  walks,  the 
about  his  person,  as  mounting  guard  at  whole  costing  over  $16,000,000.  Among 
the  seraglio,  rowing  his  barge,  etc.,  and  the  principal  buildings  are  the  state- 
likewise  in  attending  the  officers  of  the  house:  the  county  courthouse;  the  post- 
royal  household.  office ;  Faneuil  Hall  (from  Peter  Faneuil 
Boston  (bos'tun).  a  borough  and  sea-  who  presented  it  to  the  city  in  1742), 
xpwuvu  p^^  ^^  England,  in  Lincoln-  famous  historically  as  the  meeting  place 
shire,  on  the  Witham,  about  5  miles  of  the  revolutionary  patriots ;  the  city  hall 
from  the  sea.  The  name  stands  for  or  old  statehouse,  now  used  as  public  of- 
Botolph*s  town,  St.  Botolph  having  fices;  the  splendid  granite  custom  house, 
founded  a  monastery  here  about  the  year  of  Grecian  architecture :  public  halls,  thea- 
650.  The  trade  is  increasing  through  ters,  etc.  Harvard  University,  situated 
the  improvement  of  the  accommodation  at  Cambridge,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
for  shipping.  The  town  contains  some  a  Boston  suburb,  was  founded  in  1638. 
fine  buildings,  the  parish  church  being  a  It  has  a  large  and  very  valuable  library, 
very  large  and  handsome  (rothic  struc-  The  medical  branch  of  this  institution  is 
ture,  with  a  tower  nearly  300  feet  high,  in  Boston.  The  Boston  Athenfeum  has 
Ropes,  sails,  agricultural  implements,  two  large  buildings — one  containing  a 
etc.,  are  made.  Pop.  (1911)  16,679.  library,  and  the  other  a  picture  gallery,  a 
Boston  ^^®  capital  of  Massachusetts  hall  for  public  lectures,  and  other  rooms 
'  and  the  largest  city  in  New  for  scientific  purposes.  Boston  Univer- 
England,  lies  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  at  sity,  founded  principally  by  Isaac  Rich, 
4m  mouth  of  Charles  River.    By  rail  it  and  incorporated  in  18^,  consists  of  the 
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college  of  liberal  arts,  organized  in  1873 ;  town  meeting.  In  the  War  of  Inde- 
a  school  of  theology,  1871 ;  a  school  of  pendence  it  played  an  important  part 
law.  1872;  a  school  of  medicine,  1873;  It  was  here  that  the  opposition  to  the 
and  a  graduate  school  of  arts  and  sciences,  British  measures  of  colonial  taxaUon 
organized  in  1874.  The  institution  is  were  strongest.  The  defiance  reached  Ito 
w-educationaL     The  New  England  Con-  height  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed, 

the  Tea  Act  being  defied 
JoZNgiu.  by  the  throwing  of  three 
cargoes  of  tea  into  the 
harbor.  Here  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  fought, 
June  17,  1775.  Pop.  670,- 
585.  In  addition  are  a 
number  of  populous  sub- 
urbs, some  of  them  closely 
connecting  with  the  city, 
there  being  about  thirty 
cities  and  towns  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  of  the 
statehouse.  If  these  were 
incorporated  into  what  is 
often  called  greater  Bos- 
ton, its  population  would 
considerably  exceed  a  mil- 
lion. In  this  region  is  an 
outer  park  system  of  9276 
acres  of  forest,  seashore 
and  river  bank,  with  12 
miles  of  boulevard. 
Ttna^'nTi  Thomas  a 
iSOStOn,  Scottish  divine, 
born  at  Dunse  in  1677; 
died  in  1732.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity received  license  to 
servatory  of  Music  is  one  of  the  largest  in  preach  in  1(»7,  and  in  1707  ^J^^FSPiM^ 
the  country.  A  prominent  feature  in  to  the  parish  of  Ettrick  in  SelkirtahU*. 
Boston  is  the  number  of  good  libraries,  where  he  remained  all  his  life,  isesiaes 
Besides  those  connected  with  the  univer-  engaging  hotly  in  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
sities  is  the  Public  Library,  occupying  a  troversies  of  his  time,  Boston  published  a 
magnificent  building  and  containing  more  volume  of  sermons,  several  theologi^i 
than  1.000,000  volumes,  the  State  Library  treatises,  and  his  two  well-known  works, 
and  others.  Boston  carries  on  an  exten-  The  Crook  in  the  Lot  and  HuvMn  Nature 
sive  home  and  foreign  trade,  and  is  also  in  ite  Fourfold  State.  ^  ,     ^ 

largely  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  It  is  an  Unqixr^ll  (boz'wel),  Jaiceb,  the  friend 
important  steamship  and  railroad  center,  -ovrawcxx  ^^^  biographer  of  Dr.  John- 
numerous  lines  converging  on  the  city,  son,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Auchin- 
and  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  street  leek,  one  of  the  supreme  judges  of  Scot- 
travel  an  elevated  railway  and  an  in-  land.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1740, 
tricate  system  of  subways  have  been  con-  and  died  at  London  in  1795.  He  was 
structed.  Many  manufactures  are  carried  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge, 
on,  one  of  the  principal  being  that  of  became  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar, 
boots  and  shoes.  The  first  American  but  never  devoted  himself  with  earnest- 
newspaper  was  set  up  here  in  1704.  ness  to  his  profession.  In  1763  he  be- 
The  book  trade  of  the  city  is  important,  came  acquainted  with  Johnson — a  circum- 
and  some  of  the  periodicals  are  exten-  stance  which  he  himself  calls  the  most 
sively  circulated.  Boston  was  founded  in  important  event  of  his  life.  He  after- 
1630  by  English  emigrants,  and  received  wards  visited  Voltaire  at  Femey.  Rons- 
its  name  from  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  seau  at  Neufchfttel,  and  Paoli  in  Corsica, 
whence  several  of  the  settlers  had  come,  with  whom  he  became  intimate.  In  1768, 
Notwithstanding  its  increasing  size  and  when  Corsica  attracted  so  much  atten- 
importance,  the  affairs  of  Boston  for  tion,  he  published  his  account  of  Corsica, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  were  admin-  with  Memoir»  of  PaoU.  In  1785  he  set- 
istered  by  the  townspeople  assembled  in   tied  at  London,  and  wns  called  to  the 
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SngUsli  bar.  Being  on  terms  cf  the  clos- 
ett  intiniacy  with  Johnsou,  he  at  all  timea 
diMgently  noted  and  recorded  his  sayings, 
opinions,  and  actions,  for  future  use  in 
his  contemplated  biography.  In  1773  he 
accompanied  him  on  a  tour  to  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands  and  the  Hebrides,  and  he 
publishal  an  account  of  the  excursion 
after  their  return.  His  Life  of  Samuel 
John$fm,  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  biog- 
raphy in  the  language,  was  published  in 
1791.  His  son  Alexander,  bom  in  1775. 
created  a  baronet  in  1821,  killed  in  a  duel 
in  1822,  excelled  as  a  writer  of  Scotch 
humorous  songs,  and  was  also  a  literary 
antiquary  of  no  inconsiderable  erudition. 
■RnaixrrfViaCboB-wen-a),  a  genus  of 
■■•™^''"**  balsamic  plants  belonging 
to  the  mTirh  family  (Amyridacese),  sev- 
eral speaes  of  which  furnish  the  frank- 
incense of  commerce,  more  generally 
known  as  olibanum.  Indian  olibanum  is 
got  from  Bot^oelUa  thurifihra,  a  large 
timber  tree  found  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  India. 

Bosworth  K7Jo*«li\/o?""^oS 

England,  about  8  miles  from  which  is 
BoBworth  Field,  where  was  fought,  in 
1485,  the  battle  between  Richard  III  and 
Henry  VII.  This  battle,  in  which 
Richard  lost  his  life,  put  a  period  to  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  Bosworth  gives 
name  to  a  pari.  div.  of  the  county. 
VnnixrArtli  Joseph,  an  English  philol- 
Jiuswurw,  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^  Derbyshire 

in  1790;  died  in  1876.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1814,  and  after  filling  sev- 
eral livings  in  England  was  British  chap- 
lain at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  for 
twelve  years.  He  devoted  much  time  to 
researches  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  its  cog- 
nate dialects,  the  result  of  his  studies  ap- 
pearing from  time  to  time.  His  chief 
works  are  his  Anglo-Bawon  Orammar; 
Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Sawon  Language; 
and  Compendiout  Anglo-Sawon  and  Eng- 
Ush  Dictionary,  In  1857  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Water  Shelford, 
Buckingham,  and  next  year  was  appointed 
Rawlinson  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at 
Oxford.  In  1867  he  gave  $50,000  to  es- 
tablish a  professorship  of  Anglo-Saxon  at 
Cambridge. 

Boty  BoTT.     See  Botfly. 

Botanic  Gardens  «^^"8*»™«**8l» 

'  wnicn  plants 
from  all  climates  are  cultivated  for  the 
puriK)se  of  illustrating  the  science  of 
botany,  and  also  for  introducing  and 
diffusing  useful  or  beautiful  plants  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Until  modem 
times  their  sole  design  was  the  cultiva- 
tion of  medicinal  plants.    In  AmeHca  the 


principal  botanic  gardens  are  those  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
and  Cambridge.  In  Britain  the  chief 
botanic  gardens  are  those  of  Kew  (which 
see),  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  On  the 
European  continent  the  chief  are  the 
Jardin  de%  Planter  at  Paris,  founded  in 
1634;  and  those  of  Berlin,  Copenhagen, 
Florence,  etc. 

Botfl.nv  (bot'a-ni;  Gr.  hotani,  herb, 
A#vv«i.ujr    pliant) ^   OP   Phttoloot    (Or. 

phyton^  plant,  and  logo»  discourse),  is 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Plants  may  be  studied  from  several 
different  points  of  view.  The  considera- 
tion of  their  general  form  and  structure, 
and  the  comparison  of  these  in  the  variouA 
groups  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
constitutes  vegetable  morphology.  Anat- 
omy and  histoloqy  treat  respectively  of 
the  bulkier  and  the  more  minute  internal 
structure  of  the  parts,  and  physiology  of 
their  functions.  Systematic  botany  con- 
siders the  arrangement  of  plants  in  groups 
and  subgroups  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  resemblance  between 
them.  Geographical  botany  tells  of  their 
distribution  on  the  earth's  surface,  and 
strives  to  account  for  the  facts  observed, 
while  paleobotany  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  distribution  in  the  successive 
geological  strata  which  make  up  the 
earth's  crust.  Economic  botany  com- 
prises the  study  of  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  as  regards  their  use 
to  man. 

The  simplest  plants  are  very  minute, 
and  can  only  be  studied  by  use  of  the 
compound  microscope.  A  little  rain- 
water which  has  been  standing  some  time 
when  thus  examined  is  found  to  contain 
a  number  of  roundish  green  objects,  each 
of  which  is  an  individual  plant,  consist- 
ing of  one  cell  only,  with  an  externa] 
limiting  membrane  or  cell- wall  of  a  sub- 
stance known  as  cellulose^  within  which 
is  granular,  viscid  protoplasm.  The 
protoplasm  is  permeated  by  a  green 
coloring  matter,  chlorophyll,  and  em- 
bedded in  it  is  an  oval,  more  solid-looking 
body,  the  nucleus.  Protococcus,  as  this 
little  plant  is  called,  though  so  simple,  is 
yet  able,  by  virtue  of  the  living  proto- 
plasm, to  take  up  food  from  the  water 
around  it;  to  digest  that  food  and  form 
more  cellulose  and  protoplasm  so  as  to 
increase  in  siae;  and,  finally,  to  produce 
new  individuals,  more  Protococci.  If  we 
imagine  Protococcus  to  elongate  consider- 
ably and  be  repeatedly  divided  across  by 
cell-walls,  we  get  a  row  or  filament  of 
cells,  a  very  common  form  among  the  low 
orders  of  plants:  the  masses  of  green 
threads  seen  floating  in  ditches  in   the 
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sprios  and  snmmer  consist  of  snch  a  can  make  out  and  mark  by  distinctiTV 
filamentous  plant  called  Bpirogyra.  Or  names  the  elements  of  which  a  stem  or 
we  may  have  a  single  flat  sheet  of  cells,  leaf  is  built  up.  The  structure  of  thai- 
as  in  the  delicate  green  seaweed  Viva,  lophytes  and  mosses  is  very  simple,  but 
Increased  complexity  of  structure  is  ex-  in  the  ferns,  besides  other  well-marked 
emplified  in  many  of  the  ordinary  sea*  tissues,  we  meet  with  one  of  so  great 
weeds,  the  stalk  and  more  or  less  flat*  importance  in  the  higher  plants  and  so 
tened  expansions  of  which  are  several  to  constantly  present  that  it  is  used  as  a 
many  cells  thick,  the  external  cell-layers  distinctive  characteristic  of  all  the  plants 
differing  somewhat  in  structure  from  the  above  the  mosses.  Ferns  and  flowering 
internal.  But  we  cannot  distinguish  in  plants  which  contain  this  vascular  iU^ue 
any  of  these  between  a  stem,  leaf,  or  are  known  as  vaBoulor  planU,  in  contrast 
root,  as  we  can,  for  instance,  in  the  more  to  the  thallophytes  and  mosses,  or 
highly  differentiated  fern.  Plants  in  cellular  plants^  where  it  is  not  found, 
which  such  a  distinction  cannot  be  Microscopical  examination  of  a  very 
drawn  are  called  Thallophytet,  and  their  thin  longitudinal  slice  of  the  stem, 
whole  body  a  thallus.  Thallophytes  can  root,  or  leaf-stalk  of  a  Tascular  plant 
be  divided  into  two  classes:  Alffw  and  reveals  bundles  of  long  cells  running 
Fungi,  The  former  are  distinguished  by  lengthwise,  the  walls  of  which  are  not 
the  presence  of  the  green  coloring  matter  uniformly  thin,  as  in  the  cells  making  up 
chlorophyll,  which  is  of  vital  importance  the  groundwork  of  the  portion  examined, 
in  the  physiology  of  the  plant;  some-  but  are  covered  with  curious  markings 
times  the  green  color  is  obscured  by  the  which  are  seen  to  represent  local  thicken* 
presence  of  a  brown  or  red  compound,  as  ings  of  the  walls,  thin  places,  or  piu, 
in  the  brown  and  red  seaweed.  The  being  left  between  them.  These  cells. 
Fungi  contitin  no  chlorophyll,  and  also  which  are  quite  empty,  are  the  wood 
differ  In  being  composed  not  of  expan-  cells;  they  are  placed  end  to  end,  and 
sions  or  masses  of  cells  like  the  algae,  when,  as  frequently  occurs,  the  end-walls 
but  of  numbers  of  delicate  interlacing  separating  the  cavities  of  two  cells  become 
tubes  or  hyph<B,  often  forming,  as  in  the  absorbed,  a  wood  vestel  is  formed.  Near 
mushroom,  quite  large  and  complicated  the  elements  of  the  wood,  but  differing 
structures.  lAchens  are  an  interesting  greatly  from  them  in  their  delicate,  un- 
class  between  Algm  and  Fungi,  inasmuch  changed  walls  and  thick,  viscid  contents* 
as  they  are  built  up  of  an  alga  and  a  are  the  hasi-vesteU,  or  aieve-iuheM,  so 
fungus,  wliich  live  together  and  are  called  from  the  end-to^nd  communication 
mutuaUy  dependent  on  each  other.  between  two  cells  being  established,  not 

Qoing  a  step  higher  we  reach  the  by  absorption  of  the  whole  wall,  but  by 
MoaseSj  where,  for  the  first  time,  we  dis-  its  perforation  at  numerous  spots,  form- 
tinguisn  a  dear  differentiation  of  the  ing  a  sieve,  or  cribriform,  arrangement, 
part  of  the  plant  above  ground  into  a  This  combination  of  wood  and  bast  ves- 
stem  and  leaves  borne  upon  it.  The  stem  sels  forms  the  essential  part  of  what  la 
is  attached  to  the  soil  by  delicate  color-  therefore  known  as  vascular  tissue, 
less  hairs — root-hairs.  Its  structure  is.  Phanerogams,  or  Flowering  PlanU^ 
however,  very  simple,  and  the  leaves  are  represent  the  highest  group  of  plants ; 
merely  thin  plates  of  cells.  Rising  still  Seed-planU  would  be  a  better  name,  as 
higher  to  the  fern-like  plants,  including  their  main  distinction  from  those  alreadj 
Equiseiume  (Horsetails)  and  Lycopode  described  is  the  production  of  a  eeed, 
(Clubmosses),  we  notice  a  great  ad-  The  much  greater  variety  in  form  and 
vance  in  complexity,  both  of  external  structure  seen  in  them  as  compared  with 
form  and  internal  structure.  The  leaves  the  ferns  justifies  us  in  regaralng  them 
are  large,  often  much  branched,  the  as  the  highest  group  in  the  vegetable 
stem  stout  and  firm,  while  instead  of  kingdom,  '^ey  are  divided  into  two 
the  few  simple  hairs  which  was  all  the  classes.  (1)  Those  in  which  the  seed 
indication  of  a  root-system  to  be  found  in  is  developed  on  an  open  leaf,  termed  a 
the  moss,  there  are  well-developed  true  carpel,  and  called  therefore  Oymnospertn^ 
roots.  Microscopical  examination  of  sec-  (Gr.  gymnos,  naked,  and  eperma,  seed)  ; 
tions  of  stem,  leaf,  or  root  reveals  great  and  (2)  those  in  which  the  seed  is 
differences  in  structure  between  various  developed  in  a  closed  chamber,  formed 
groups  of  cells ;  there  is,  in  fact,  marked  by  the  folding  together  of  one  or  more 
differentiation  of  tissues,  A  tissue  is  a  carpels,  and  called  accordingly  Angio^ 
layer,  row,  or  group  of  cells  which  have  sperms  (Gr.  angeion,  vessel).  To  Uie 
all  undergone  a  similar  development;  by  former  belong  the  Conifers — pines  and 
differentiation  of  tissues  we  mean  that  firs — and  Cycads;  to  the  latter  the  rest 
various  layers,  rows,  or  groups  have  of  our  trees  and  the  enormous  number  of 
developed  in  different  ways,  so  that  we  field   and  garden  plants  which  are  not 
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ferns  or  mosses.  Angiosperms  again  are  bundles  the  pith,  of  parenchyma  like  the 
■nbdivided  into  Monocotyledons,  where  cortex,  and  united  to  it  by  strands  of 
the  embryo  or  young  plant  contained  in  similar  parenchymatous  cells  passing  be- 
the  seed  has  only  one  primary  leaf;  and  tween  the  bundles  and  known  as  meduU 
Dicotyledons,  where  an  opposite  pair  of  lary  rays.  As  the  young  stem  grows, 
such  leayes  is  present.  Like  the  last  however,  the  spaces  between  the  bundles 
iproup,  Phanerogams  are  differentiated  are  filled  up  by  development  of  fresh 
Into  a  shoot-portion  above  the  ground,  bast,  cambium,  and  wood,  so  that  instead 
consisting  of  a  stem  bearing  leaves,  and  of  a  number  of  separate  bundles  there  is 
a  subterranean  root-portion.  Both  stem  a  complete  vascular  ring.  The  cambium- 
and  root  are  often  copiously  branched,  ring  remains  in  active  growth  throughout 
00  that  one  individual  may  cover  a  large  the  whole  life  of  the  plant,  and  by  pro- 
area  both  above  and  below  ground.  Stem,  ducing  new  bast  on  the  outside  and  wood 
leaves,  and  roots  all  show  great  variety  on  the  inside  causes  continual  increase  in 
in  form  and  adaptation.  thickness.     The  epidermis,  which  would 

The  embryo,  or  rudimentary  plant  con-  of  course  soon  give  way  beneath  the 
talned  in  the  seed,  consists  of  a  very  strain  of  the  growth  inside,  is  replaced 
short  axis  or  stem,  bearing  one  (in  as  a  protective  laver  by  the  hark.  de- 
Monocotyledons),  two  (in  Dicoty-  velopment  of  which  keeps  pace  witn  in- 
ledons),  or  several  (in  many  Gymno-  crease  in  diameter.  Now  in  the  young 
sperms)  primary  leaves,  the  cotyledons,  monocotyledonous  stem,  instead  of  a  few 
above  which  it  terminates  in  c  little  bud  bundles  arranged  in  a  ring  separating 
or  plumule,  while  below  them  the  axis  pith  from  cortex,  a  great  number  are 
passes  into  the  primary  root  or  radicle,  scattered  through  the  whole  internal 
When  the  seed  germinates  the  radicle  is  parenchymatous  tissue,  so  that  we  can- 
the  first  to  protrude  between  the  separat-  not  distinguish  any  pith  at  all.  The 
ing  seed-coats,  and  growing  downwards  bundles,  moreover,  have  no  cambium- 
fixes  itself  in  the  soil.  Then  the  plumule  layer,  so  that  when  once  formed  their 
grows  out  accompanied  or  not,  as  the  development  is  complete,  and  there  is 
case  may  be,  by  the  cotyledons,  which  no  increase  in  thickness.  Stems,  which 
have  hitherto  concealed  and  protected  it,  may  be  simple  or  branched,  are  either 
and  by  a  rapid  growth  soon  develops  into  aerial  or  subterranean.  Aerial  forms  are : 
a  stem  bearing  leaves.  The  stem  con-  (1)  Erect,  as  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  the 
tinues  growing  in  length  at  its  apex  more  slender  stems  of  most  herbaceous 
throughout  the  life  of  the  plant;  at  a  plants,  or  the  hollow  culms  of  grasses, 
short  distance  below  the  apex  growth  in  (2)  Prostrate,  as  the  creeping  runners  of 
length  ceases;  but  while  in  Qymnosperms  the  strawberry.  (3)  Climbing,  in  which 
and  Dicotyledons  it  also  continually  in-  case  they  may  either  twine  round  a 
creases  in  thickness  through  its  whole  support,  like  the  hop;  or  hold  on  hf 
length.  Monocotyledons  are  distinguished  means  of  prickles,  like  the  bramble;  or 
by  the  fact  that  when  once  the  stem  has  more  usually  by  tendrils,  as  in  the  vine; 
been  formed  its  diameter  remains  un-  or,  finally,  by  root-fibers  given  off  from 
changed.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  the  stem,  as  in  the  ivy.  Examples  of 
branches.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is  subterranean  stems  are:  (1)  the  rhizome. 
found  in  the  internal  structure.  In  the  a  horizontal  stem  sending  forth  aSrial 
Gymnosperm   and   Dicotyledon    a    trans-  shoots  from  its  upper  and  roots  from  its 

Srse  8CK*tion  in  a  very  young  stage  has  lower  surface;  (2)  the  tuber,  a  much- 
e  following  appearance:  Starting  from  swollen  fleshy  stem,  like  the  potato,  the 
the  outside  we  have,  (1)  a  single  pro-  eyes  of  which  are  buds;  (3)  the  bulb, 
tective  layer  of  cells  with  thick  external  a  very  short  undeveloped  stem  with 
walls,  the  epidermis.  (2)  Inside  this,  crowded,  overlapping  leaves,  as  the  on- 
and  forming  what  is  called   the  corteso,   ion. 

are  a  number  of  thin-walled  cells  ar-  Branche%  proceed  from  buds  which  are 
ranged  like  bricks  in  a  wall,  or  touching  formed  in  the  autumn  in  the  axils  of 
only  at  their  rounded  edges,  and  leaving  the  leaves,  that  is,  at  the  point  where 
Intercellular  spaces.  Such  an  arrange-  the  leaf  or  leaf-stalk  is  joined  on  to  the 
ment,  where  uiere  is  no  dove-tailing  be-  stem;  they  remain  dormant  through  the 
tween  the  cells,  is  called  parenchymatotis,  winter,  and  grow  out  into  new  shoots  in 
(3)  Within  the  cortex  a  ring  of  vascular  the  spring. 

bundles,  each  consisting  essentially  of  a  The  leaf  is  borne  on  the  stem ;  its  tis- 
littie  group  of  bast-vessels  towards  the  sues,  epidermal,  cortical,  and  vascular, 
oatside  and  wood-vessels  on  the  inside,  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  stem; 
separated  by  a  single  layer  of  cells,  the  hut  it  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  its 
eambium-layer.     (4)   Within  the  ring  of  growth   is  limited,   it  soon   reaches   the 
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normal  size  and  stops  growing.  The  There  are  many  forms  of  roots ;  some  are 
places  where  leaves  come  off  from  the  large  and  woody,  as  those  of  trees ;  others 
stem  are  called  nodes.  There  is  great  fibrous,  as  in  grasses;  or  they  may  be 
variety  bodi  in  the  position  and  form  of  greatly  swollen,  forming  the  fleshy,  glob- 
leaves.  Their  position  is  said  to  be  ose  root  of  the  turnip  or  the  coniod  one 
radical  when  they  ar<»  all  borne  close  of  the  carrot.  Such  fleshy  developments 
together  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  as  in  are  due  to  the  plant  storing  up  a  quantity 
the  dandelion;  or  cauUne,  when  they  are  of  reserve  food-material  in  the  first  year 
borne  on  the  upper  parts ;  in  the  latter  on  which  to  draw  in  the  second,  when  it 
case  they  may  have  a  whorled  arrange-  will  want  to  expend  all  its  energy  in 
ment,  where  several  come  off  at  the  same  flowering  and  fruiting.  The  potato,  which 
level  In  a  circle  round  the  stem,  as  in  is  a  swollen  stem,  answers  the  same  pur- 
the  herb  Paris;  or  opposite^  where  two  pose.  The  mistletoe  and  other  parasites 
stand  on  opposite  sides  at  each  node,  as  give  off  sucker-like  roots  which  penetrate 
in  the  gentians ;  or  alternate,  where  only  into  the  tissues  of  their  host, 
one  comes  off  at  any  one  level.  The  As  to  their  reproduction,  plants  may 
study  of  leaf  arrangement  is  known  as  be  asewual,  that  is,  not  requiring  the 
phyUot€wy.  A  leaf  may  be  stalked  or  co-operation  of  two  distinct  (male  and 
sessile;  if  sessile,  the  blade  is  joined  female)  elements  to  produce  a  new  indi- 
directly  on  to  the  stem.  The  stalk  is  vidual;  or  sewual,  when  two  such  ele- 
known  as  the  petiole,  the  flattened  ez-  ments  are  necessary,  and  a  process  of  fer- 
panded  blade  as  the  lamina.  The  leaf  tilization  takes  place  in  which  the  female 
may  be  simple  or  compound.  A  simple  cell  is  impregnated  by  one  or  more  male 
leaf  cannot  be  divided  without  tearing  cells,  and  the  cell  resulting  from  the 
the  lamina;  while  a  compound  leaf  is  fusion  of  the  two  gives  rise  by  very  ex- 
made  up  of  independent  leaflets,  which  tensive  growth  and  division  to  a  new  in- 
may  come  off  from  the  same  point,  as  in  dividual.  In  the  very  lowest  plants, 
the  horse-chestnut,  which  is  the  digitate  like  Protococcus,  only  asexual  reproduc- 
form;  or  may  be  arranged  along  a  con-  tion  is  known,  but  in  most  Thallophytes 
tinuation  of  the  petiole,  as  in  the  ash,  both  forms  occur.  In  the  asexual  meUiod 
which  is  the  pinnate  form  of  a  compound  numbers  of  small  cells  called  spores  are 
leaf.  The  tissue  of  the  lamina  is  produced  which  on  germination  give  rise 
traversed  by  vascular  bundles,  which  are  to  a  plant  similar  to  that  which  bore 
continuous  through  the  petiole  with  those  them.  In  the  sexual  process  the  contents 
of  the  stem.  The  great  variety  of  their  of  a  male  organ  escape  and  Impregnate 
ramifications  is  the  cause  of  the  often  the  oosphere,  or  female  cell  contained  in 
very  characteristic  venation  of  the  leaves,  the  female  organ.  The  fertilised  otephere 
Leaveif  are  said  to  lye  deciduous  when  is  termed  an  obspore^  and  by  growth  and 
they  faU  annually,  as  they  do  in  the  most  division  gives  rise  to  a  plant  like  that  on 
common  forest-trees;  or  persistent  when  which  it  was  produced.  In  mosses  and 
they  last  longer,  as  in  the  firs,  laurels,  etc.  fern-like  plants  both  sexual  and  asexual 
Leaves  of  phanerogams  are  often  very  reproductions  occur;  but  here  the  history 
much  modified  or  metamorphosed;  thus  of  the  life  of  the  plant  is  divided  into 
the  spines  of  the  cactus  are  metamor-  two  stages,  one  in  which  it  exists  as 
phosed  or  modified  leaves,  as  are  also  an  asexual  individual,  another  in  which 
several  forms  of  those  curious  leaf-  it  is  sexual.  In  the  fern,  for  instance, 
growths  known  as  pitchers,  and  many  brown  marks  are  seen  on  the  back  of 
tendrils,  such  as  those  of  the  pea  tribe,  some  of  the  leaves,  these  are  little  cases 
When  we  consider  the  fiower  we  shall  containing  spores;  the  fern  as  we  know 
find  that  its  various  members  are  all  it  is  an  asexual  individual  producing 
more  or  less  modified  leaves.  spores.  The  spores  when  set  free  ger- 
In  Dicotyledons  and  Gymnosperms  the  minate  on  a  damp  surface  and  produce 
primary  root  or  radicle  after  emerging  not  a  new  fern-plant,  but  a  tiny  green 
from  the  seed  continues  to  grow  vigor-  heart-shaped  cellular  expansion,  called  a 
ously,  often  with  copious  lateral  branch-  prothallium,  attached  to  the  substratum 
ing,  forming  an  extensive  root-system;  by  delicate  root-hairs.  Microscopical  ex- 
but  in  Monocotyledons  it  soon  perishes,  amination  of  its  under  surface  reveals  the 
and  Its  place  is  taken  by  roots  developed  sexual  organs,  a  male  organ  producing 
from  the  base  of  the  stem ;  such  roots  are  motile  male  cells,  which  escape,  pass 
called  adventitious.  Adventitious  roots  into  the  female  organ,  and  fertilise  the 
occur  also  in  Dicotyledons,  as  in  creeping  ottsphere,  which  then  becomes  the  oOspore. 
stems  like  the  strawberry,  which  brars  The  oospore  does  not  produce  a  new  pro- 
buds  at  intervals  from  which  new  shoots  thallium,  but  a  fern-plant  like  the  one 
are  formed  and  roots  given  off.  The  cling-  with  which  we  originally  started.  The 
\ng  roots  of  the  ivy  are  also  adventitious,  cycle  is  thus  complete. 
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The  floioer  of  a  seed-plant  is  a  shoot  great  divisions  of  the  Dicotyledons  de- 
modified  for  purposes  of  reproduction.  A  pend  on  this  condition,  namely.  Poly- 
buttercup,  for  instance,  consists  of  a  petahSf  where  the  petals  are  free,  as  In 
number  of  modified  leaves  borne  in  several  the  buttercup  and  poppy :  and  Gamopei' 
whorls  on  the  somewhat  expanded  top  of  alw,  with  more  or  less  coherent  petals,  as 
the  stalk,  the  receptacle  or  thalamus,  in  the  bluebell  and  primrose.  Similarly 
Dissection  of  the  flower  shows  (1)  An  the  gynoecium,  instead  of  being  composed 
outer  whorl  of  five  green  leaves,  very  like  of  free  carpels  as  in  the  buttercup,  the 
ordinary  foliage  leaves;  these  are  the  apocarpous  condition,  may  be  formed  by 
sepals,  and  together  make  up  the  calya.  the  cohesion  of  several  carpels  into  a  one 
<2>An  inner  whorl  of  five  yellow  leaves,  to  several  chambered  compound  ovary,  as 
composing  the  corolla,  each  leaf  being  a  in  the  snapdragon,  when  it  is  said  to  be 
petal,  (3)  More  or  less  protected  by  the  syncarpous.  Adhesion  also  occurs  between 
petals  are  a  great  number  of  stamens,  members  of  different  whorls;  thus  the 
each  consisting  of  a  slender  stalk  or  stamens  are  frequently  inserted  on  the 
filament  capped  by  an  anther,  a  little  case  base  of  the  petals,  so  that  if  we  pull  off 
containing  the  dry  powdery  pollen.  The  a  petal  a  stamen  comes  with  it ;  and  some- 
stamens  are  really  much-modified  leaves;  times,  as  in  orchids,  the  andrcecium  and 
collectively  they  form  the  andrwcium,  gynoecium  are  adherent.  If  the  other 
(4)  The  rest  of  the  receptacle  right  up  to  floral  whorls  are  inserted  on  the  recep- 
the  apex  is  also  covered  by  very  much  tacle  beneath  the  pistil  they  are  said  to 
modified  leaves,  the  carpels,  forming  the  be  hypogynous  and  the  pistil  superior^  as, 
ptBtil  or  gyncecium.  Each  carpel  con-  for  instance,  in  the  poppy ;  if,  on  the  other 
sists  of  a  basal  portion,  the  ovary,  in  hand,  as  in  the  fuchsia,  they  spring  from 
which  is  contained  an  ovule,  and  of  a  the  top  of  the  ovary,  they  are  said  to  be 
terminal  beak-like  portion,  the  style.  The  epigynous  and  the  pistil  inferior, 
androecium  and  gynoecium,  being  the  An  important  characteristic  is  the  fruit, 
parts  directly  concerned  in  reproduction,  which  is  the  result  of  fertilization  on  the 
are  distinguished,  as  the  essential  organs  ovary.  While  the  changes  are  going  on 
of  the  flower,  from  the  calyx  and  corolla,  by  which  the  ovule  becomes  the  seed  the 
which  are  only  indirectly  so  concerned,  ovary  also  grows,  often  enormously,  and 
though  of  great  importance  in  the  process,  forms  the  pericarp,  which  surrounds  and 
The  ovule  contained  in  the  ovary  is  equiv-  protects  the  seed  or  seeds.  The  pericarp 
alent  to  the  spore  produced  by  the  fern,  consists  of  an  outer  layer  or  epicarp,  a 
but  instead  of  escaping  and  producing  an  middle  layer  or  mesocarp,  and  an  inner 
independent  sexual  individual  it  remains  or  endocarp.  The  outer  usually  forms  the 
in  the  ovary,  where  processes  go  on  ivithin  skin  of  the  fruit ;  the  two  others  may  be 
it  corresponding  to  those  resulting  in  the  succulent  as  in  the  berry,  or  the  mesocarp 
formation  of  the  free  and  independent  only  may  be  succulent  and  the  endocarp 
prothallium  of  the  fern,  and  finally  an  hard  and  stony  as  in  the  plum.  Besides 
ocispbere  is  produced.  Pollen  from  the  the  embryo  the  seed  contains  a  store  of 
stamen  of  the  same  or  another  plant  has  food-material  on  which  the  young  plant 
meanwhile  been  brought  on  to  the  special  feeds  during  the  first  stages  of  its  growth, 
receptive  portion  of  the  style  known  as  This  consists  of  albuminous,  starchy,  or 
the  stigma,  where  it  protrudes  a  long  tube  fatty  matter.  In  what  are  called  alhumi- 
which  reaches  right  down  through  the  nous  seeds,  as  those  of  palms,  the  seed 
style  to  the  ovule.  This  tube  represents  is  chiefly  composed  of  food-material  in 
the  male  element ;  it  comes  into  close  con-  which  is  embedded  a  small  embryo ;  the 
tact  with  the  oGsphere  and  fertilizes  it.  edible  part  of  a  cocoanut  is  the  albumi- 
Tbe  o0sphere  then  becomes  an  oospore,  nous  reserve  material.  In  other  seeds, 
which  by  growth  and  division  forms  the  like  the  bean,  the  fleshy  cotyledons  have 
embryo  or  new  plant,  while  still  included  already  absorbed  this  food-material  into 
in  the  coats  of  the  ovule.  The  ovule  thus  themselves,  and  the  seedling  draws  on  its 
becomes  the  seed,  which  ultimately  leaves  own  cotyledons  for  support ;  these  seeds 
the  mother  plant,  bearing  with  it  the  em-  are  known  as  ewalhuminous, 
hryo.  It    was    stated    above    that   the    ovule 

In  the  buttercup  the  members  of  each  might   be   fertilized   by   pollen   from   the 

whorl    of    leaves    composing    the    flower  same  flower  or  from  another  plant;  ex- 

apring   from    the    receptacle   quite   inde-  perimeut  has  shown  that  the  latter  pro- 

pendently  of  each  other,  and  of  those  of  duces  better  results,  both  as  regards  qual- 

adjoining  whorls.    In  many  flowers,  how-  ity  and  quantity  of  seed,  and  the  vigor  of 

eTer,   cohesion   takes   place   between    the  the  seedlings.     That  is,  cross-fertilization 

similar  members  of  a   whorl;    thus   the  is  preferable  to  self-fertilization,  and  the 

petals  frequently  cohere  to  a  greater  or  various,  often   extremely  curious,  shapes 

leas  distance   from   their   base,  and   two  of  a  flower  and  its  parts  are  mainly  for 
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the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  former  and 
preventing  the  latter. 

Many  flowers  contain  both  stamens  and 
pistil,  these  are  termed  hiaewual  or  her- 
maphrodite ( 9 )  ;  while  others  contain 
stamens  or  pistil  only,  and  are  said  to 
be  uniaewual  When  both  male  (c^) 
and  female  (9)  flowers  occur  on  the 
same  plant  the  species  is  monoBcioua,  like 
the  hazel ;  while  it  is  diaciom  if  the  sepa- 
rate sexes  are  borne  on  different  individ- 
uals, as  is  the  case  in  the  hop. 

Plants  which,  like  the  sunflower,  pass 
through  all  the  stages  from  germination 
to  production  of  fruit  and  seed  in  one 
season,  and  then  perish,  are  called 
annuaU;  if  two  years  are  required,  as 
with  the  turnip  and  onion,  they  are  hien- 
niaU;  while  perenniaU  last  several  to 
many  years,  during  which  they  may 
flower  and  seed  many  times. 

Physiology, — A  plant  is  built  up  chiefly 
of  four  elements:  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  sulphur,  iron,  phosphorus  and  other 
mineral  matter.  Substances  containing 
these  must  tiierefore  form  the  food.  A 
green  plant  can  take  up  its  carbonaceous 
food  in  a  very  simple  form  by  means  of 
the  green  chlorophyll  contained  especially 
in  its  leaves.  This  absorbs  some  of  the 
sun's  rays,  and  by  virtue  of  the  energy 
represented  by  the  light  so  absorbed  it 
can  obtain  the  carbon  from  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  present  in  the  atmosphere.  An 
animal,  having  no  chlorophyll^  has  to  use 
more  complex  carbon-containing  com- 
pounds ;  in  fact,  those  which  have  already 
been  worked  up  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  other  items  of  the  food  are  obtained 
from  the  water  and  mineral  salts  in  tlie 
soil,  the  salts  being  brought  into  solu- 
tion and  absorbed  with  large  quantities 
of  water  by  the  roots.  The  leaves  ore 
the  laboratory  where  the  food  is  worked 
up  into  the  complex  compounds  which 
form  the  plant  substance,  and  to  raise  the 
crude  material  from  the  absorbing  roots 
to  the  leaves  there  is  an  upward  current 
of  liquid  through  the  stem.  This  is 
known  as  the  transpiration  current;  it 
travels  in  the  wood-ceUs.  A  much  larger 
quantity  of  water  is  absorbed  than  is 
required  as  food;  this  is  got  rid  of  by 
transpiration,  that  is.  by  the  giving  off  of 
water-vapor  from  the  leaves.  This  is 
evident  if  a  plant  be  placed  under  a  glass 
shade  in  the  sunlight,  the  vapor  given 
off  becoming  condensed  on  the  glass. 
The  complex  compounds  elaborated  in 
the  leaves  are  returned  to  all  parts  of 
the  plant  where  growth,  or  storage  of  re- 
serve material,  is  taking  place,  by  means 
of  the  other  constituent  of  the  vascular 
bundle,  the  bast  tissue. 


Fnngi  and  a  few  seed-plants  contain 
no  chlorophyll  and  cannot  therefore  get 
their  carbonaceous  food  from  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere,  but  have  to 
live  on  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  mat- 
ter, whence  they  are  termed  saprophytes 
(Greek  sapros,  rotten),  like  mushrooms, 
or  on  living  plants  or  animals,  when  they 
are  parasites;  such  are  the  fungi  which 
cause  diseases  in  these  orsranisms.  Plants, 
like  animals,  breathe ;  respiration  goes  on 
both  dw/  and  night,  and  is  represented 
by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  and 
the  return  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  the 
atmosphere.  If  we  prevent  a  plant  from 
breathing,  that  is  keep  it  in  an  atmo- 
sphere containing  no  free  oxygen,  it  will 
sooner  or  later  die. 

Systematic  Botany. — In  botany,  as  in 
Eooiogy,  individuals  which  closely  re- 
semble each  other  form  collectively  a 
species.  Where  existing  differences  are 
considered  too  minute  to  constitute  differ- 
ence of  species  the  set  of  individuals  in 
which  they  occur  ranks  as  a  variety  of 
the  species.  A  group  of  species  which, 
though  having  each  some  distinctive  pe- 
cuh'arity,  yet  on  the  whole  resemble  each 
other,  constitutes  a  genus.  Assemblages 
of  genera  agreeing  in  certain  marked 
characters  form  families  or  natural  orders. 
The  names  of  the  orders  are  generally 
formed  on  the  type  of  Rosacew,  the  rose 
order,  Ulmaoeis,  the  elm  order,  etc. 
Classes,  such  as  Monocotyledons  and 
Dicotyledons^  contain  a  large  number  of 
natural  orders.  The  older  systems  of 
classification  were  based  largely  on  the 
uses  of  plants,  for  they  were  studied  sim- 
ply from  a  medicinal  or  generally  eco- 
nomic point  of  view.  In  1682,  however, 
John  Ray  discovered  the  difference  be- 
tween Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons, 
and  published  an  arrangement  of  plants 
founded  on  their  structural  forma,  es- 
pecially on  the  characters  afforded  by  the 
seed  ;  this  formed  the  basis  of  the  natwnU 
system  of  classification,  one,  that  ia, 
which  brings  together  those  genera  and 
families  which  a  careful  comparative 
study  of  the  whole  structure  and  develop- 
ment shows  to  be  most  nearly  related. 
Linneus  did  not  recogniie  Ray*8  great 
primary  divisions,  and  his  system  (1735) 
IS  a  purely  artificial  one,  since  it  takes 
account  only  of  a  few  marked  characters 
nfforded  by  one  or  two  sets  of  organs,  and 
does  not  propose  to  unite  plants  by  their 
natural  affinities.  He  divides  Phanero- 
gams into  twenty-three  classes,  chiefly  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  character  of 
the  stamens ;  each  class  is  subdivided  into 
orders  based  on  the  number  and  character 
of  the  styles.  Owing  to  the  exclusive  part 
played  by  the  sexual  organs,  this  arrang«- 
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ment  is  known  as  the  »emual  «y«tem.    The  Captain   Cook   on   account  of  the  great 

great  value  of  Linneus's  work  was  his  number   of   new   plants   collected    in    its 

careful  scientific  revision  and  adjustment  vicinity.     The  English  penal  settlement, 

of  all  the  known  genera,  aiid  his  intro-  founded  in  1788,  and  popularly  known  as 

ductioQ  of  the  binomial  system  of  nome»-  Botany    Bay,    was    estaolished    on    Port 

clatnre,  in  which  every  species  has  a  dou-  Jackson,   some   miles   to   the  northward, 

ble  name,  that  of  the  genus  to  which  it  near  where  Sydney  now  stands, 

belongs   coming   first,    then   that   of   the  Unf aviir  Hair  Oolr      ^  name  of  trees 

speciea;   thus  B^li$  perennis  L.   is  the  -DUWtuy  J>lty  uaiL,    ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^. 

daisT,    and    the    name    shows    that    the  suarina.     See  Beef-wood, 

species  perennis  of  the  genus  Bellis  is  the  Pntflv      Bottflt,     a     fly     (such     as 

plant  in  question.    The  L,  which  follows  '^^^'"■Jf     (Esirue  equi)   the  maggots  of 

indicates  that  we  mean  the  plant  so  named  which    are    developed   from    the    egg    in 

by  Linnaui,     The  sexual  system  is  now  the    intestines    of    horses    or    under    the 

only  of  historic  interest    By  the  sagacity  skins  of  oxen ;  a  gadfly. 

of  the  de  Jussieus  the  genera  of  Linnffius  Soth    iJ^^h   ^^^^   ^^^  Andbkw,   two 

were  more  or  less  naturally  grouped  un-  '^^^**'    Flemish     painters,     born     about 

der  Ray's  primary  divisions;  and  by  the  1610.     John  painted  landscapes,  Andrew 

subsequent  labors  of  de  Candolle.  Robert  filling  in  figures  in  so  careful  a  manner 

Brown,    Lindley,    and    many    others    we  that  their  pictures  look  like  the  work  of 

have  attained  to  a  fairly  natural  system,  one    hand.      Their    works    are    in    great 

according  to  the  latest  edition  of  which,  repute.    Andrew  was  drowned  at  Venice 

the  Genera  Plantarum  of  Bentham  and  in  1650.     John  died  at  Utrecht  shortly 

Hooker,  all  our  great  collectiona  are  ar-  after. 

ranged.  Botha  (bO'tha),  Louis,  a  Boer  general, 
Angiosperms  are  grouped  in  fourteen  ■*'*"'**•«*  born  at  Grey  town,  Natal,  in 
classes  under  the  two  main  divisions,  1864.  He  took  part  in  the  Kaffir  cam- 
Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons.  The  paign,  became  a  prominent  member  of  the 
former  comprise  three  classes  distin-  Volksraad  at  Pretoria,  and  in  the  British- 
gnished  by  the  relative  position  of  the  Boer  war  of  18dd-J.902  defeated  the  Brit- 
ovary  and  stamens.  The  latter  comprise  ish  at  Colenso  and  Spion  Kop  and  after 
eleven  classes  based  on  the  same  set  of  the  death  of  General  Joubert  succeeded 
cSiaracters,  and  are  subdivided  into  Ape-  him  in  command  of  the  Boer  forces.  Af- 
tabs,  MonopetaUe  and  Polypetalee.  In  ter  the  reorganization  of  the  country  as  a 
the  arrangement  of  A.  P.  de  Candolle  the  British  colony,  he  became  active  in  politi- 
Dicotyledons  fall  into  two  groups,  a  larger  cal  affairs,  and  on  the  formation  of  the 
in  which  the  flower  presents  both  calyx  Union  of  South  Africa  federation  in  1910 
and  corolla;  and  a  smaller  called  Mono-  he  was  made  prime  minister  in  the  new 
chlamvdes.  The  dichlamydeous  group  government.  During  the  European  war 
falls  into  three  divisions:  ThalaminoriB,  he  was  conmiander-in-chief  of  the  Union 
Calydflors  and  Corrilliflorse.  This,  dis-  Forces  in  Southwest  Africa,  and  in  1915 
tinguished  as  the  French  svstem,  finds  he  achieved  complete  success,  receiving  the 
expression  in  the  Oenera  Planiarum  of  surrender  of  the  German  army  in  German 
Bentham  and  Hooker  in  the  following  Southwest  Africa.  He  also  supplied  con- 
sabdivision:  tingents  for  service  in  East  and  Central 
Dicotyledons.  Africa. 

f  Thalamiflor»  "RnfliiA     (both'i;  Gael,  hoihag,  a  cot), 

PolypetahB       ]  Disdflorw  JJOtlUC     ^  yiouse,  usuallv  of  one  room, 

I  CalycifloTO  for  the  accommodation  of  a  number  of 

(  TTatAiv^mAMo  work-people  engaged  in  the  same  employ- 

^•«^«-toi«      J  RS«fiSSiiV2i  ment ;  especially,  a  house  of  this  kind  in 

GamopetaliB     <  Bi^ijellata  parts  of  Scotiand,  in  which  a  number  of 

-,        , ,        ,    V  i"'^™  ,        .  unmarried  male  or  female  farm  servants 

Monochlamyde«  m  eight  series  ^r  laborers  are  lodged. 

Monocotyledons  m  seven  series  B^^tlmia    (l>oth'ni.a),    Gulf    of,    the 

HialamiflowB  contains  34  orders  distrib-  ^^^       ...    J^^^J^  K5L?£  f^^TpsiP 

nted  in  6  groups  or  cohorts:  Dlsciflowe.  Sea    which  separates  Sweden  from  Ehn- 

23  orders  L  4  cohorts;  Cajvciflowe,  2^  ^^^'   .^""^^^.t^^rJon  ^^^'f^lh^^^ 

orders  in  6  cohorts.    Of  the  Gamopetal®,  ??  ^o  130,  depth  from  20  to  50  fathoms. 

Infer®  contains  9  orders  in  3  cohorts;  J^s   water   is    but   shghUy   salt,    and   it 

Heteromene.  12  orders  in  3  cohorts;  Bi-  freezes  in  the  winter,  so  as  to  be  passed 

caipellats,  24  orders  in  4  cohorts.     The  ^y  sledges  and  carnages. 

eignt  series  of   Monochlamydese  contain  BothriocephaluS    (l>9th  -  n-5-seph  a- 
36  orders.                                  »  *  lus ) ,   a  genus  of 

"PAfoTiTr  "Roir      a  hay  in/ New  South  segmented  worms,  belong  to  the  tapeworm 

J>OUtiiy  *»ajr J     Wales,    so    called    by  famUy,  one  species  of  which  (B.  latua) 
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Bothwell  Bottger 

Is  found  in  the  intestines  of  man  in  Rus-  Botoshaili  (bo-to-sh&'ni),  a  town  of 
sia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Ger-  ■""•'V"*'"*"  Roumama,  in  the  north  of 
many,  etc.,  but  rarely  elsewhere.  B,  latu»  Moldavia.  Pop.  32,103. 
is  the  largest  tapeworm  iafesting  the  Bo-tree  ^®  ^^^^*  religUisa.  pipal,  or 
human  body.  It  may  be  25  feet  long  *^^  «*v^,  sacred  fig-tree  of  India  and 
and  has  3000  or  4000  segments.  The  Ceylon,  venerated  by  the  Buddhists  and 
segments  are  10  to  12  millimeters  broad  planted  near  their  temples.  One  speci- 
by  5  to  8  long.  The  head  has  two  deep  men  at  Anuradhapoora  in  Ceylon  is  said 
sucking  furrows  arranged  longitudinally,  to  have  been  planted  before  200  B.C. 
Its  eggs  are  oval,  brownish,  and  develop  It  was  greatly  shattered  by  a  storm  in 
in  fresh  water  into  ciliated,  freely  mov-    1887, 

ing  spheres.  "RntrvrTiinni     (bo-trik'i-um) ,  a  genus 

Bothwell  <*»o**^'^«^>'*^"*««^^^*°-  ■'*"^^*'"^™  of  ferns,  of  which  B. 
■""*'  arkshire,    Scotland,   on    the    Firpintcum,  the  largest  species,  is  a  native 

Clyde,  8  miles  east  of  Glasgow.  Here  is  of  North  America,  New  Zealand,  the 
Bothwell  Bridge,  where  a  decisive  battle   Himalayas,  etc. 

was  fought  in  1679  between  the  Scottish  BotrvtlS  (bo-trl'tis) ,  a  genus  of  fungi 
Covenanters  and  the  roval  forces  com-  •"wtijrb'.o  gection  Hyphomycetes,  con- 
manded  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in  taining  a  number  of  plants  known  as 
which  the  former  were  totally  routed,  moulds  and  mildews,  some  of  them  having 
Near  by  are  the  fine  ruins  of  Bothwell  the  habit  of  growing  in  the  tissues  of 
Castle,  once  a  stronghold  of  the  Doug-  living  vegetables,  to  which  they  are  ex- 
lases.  tremely   destructive.     The   decay  of   the 

Both'well  ^^'^^^  Hepburn,  Eabl  of,  leaves  and  stem  in  the  potato  disease  is 
""•  ^^">  known  in  Scottish  history  due  to  B,  infestans;  but  whether  this 
by  his  marriage  to  Queen  Mary,  was  born  plant  is  the  origin  of  the  disease  seems 
about  1526.  One  of  the  greatest  nobles  doubtful.  The  plants  of  the  genus  con- 
of  Scotland,  he  lived  an  active  and  evil  sist  of  a  mycelium  of  interwoven  threads, 
life,  three  years  of  it  being  spent  in  cap-  Botta  (^o^'^)*  Carlo  Giuseppe,  an 
tivity  or  exile.  After  the  marriage  of  •"*'•"'**  eminent  Italian  historian,  bom 
Mary  to  Darnley  and  the  murder  of  at  San  Giorgio,  Piedmont  about  1768; 
Rizzio,  the  queen^s  favorite,  by  Darnley,  died  in  Paris  in  1837.  Studying  medicine, 
the  next  event  was  the  murder  of  Darnley  he  was  in  1797  appointed  surgeon  to  the 
in  which  it  is  believed  that  Bothwell  was  French  army  in  Italy  and  In  1803  was 
deeply  concerned,  and  that  he  was  even  elected  to  the  legislative  body  of  France, 
supported  in  the  act  by  the  queen.  He  His  works  comprise  a  History  of  the  War 
was  charged  with  the  crime  and  tried,  but,  of  American  Independence;  History  of 
appearing  along  with  4000  followers,  was  Italp  from  1789  to  1814,  a  very  able 
readily  acquitted.  He  was  now  in  high  work;  A  History  of  the  Nations  of  Italy 
favor  with  the  queen,  and  with  or  widi-  from  Constantine  to  Napoleon,  etc. 
out  her  consent  he  seized  her  at  Edin-  "Rntta  ^^^^  E^cile,  a  French  traveler 
burgh,  and   carrying   her  a   prisoner   to  ""''and     archselogist,     born     about 

Dunbar  Castle  prevailed  upon  her  to  1800.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  French 
marry  him  after  he  had  divorced  his  own  consul  at  Alexandria.  He  undertook  a 
wife.  But  by  this  time  the  mind  of  the  journey  to  Arabia  in  1837,  described  in 
nation  was  roused  on  the  subject  of  Both-  his  Relation  d'un  Voyage  dans  VYimen. 
well's  character  and  actions.  A  confed-  He  discovered  the  ruins  of  ancient 
eracy  was  formed  against  him,  and  in  a  Nineveh  in  1843  while  acting  as  consular 
short  time  Mary  was  a  prisoner  in  Eklin-  agent  for  the  French  government  at 
burgh,  and  Bothwell  had  been  forced  to  Mosul.  As  a  result  of  his  investigations 
flee  to  Denmark,  where  he  died  in  1576.  he  published  two  important  works— one 
BotOCUdoS  (bo-to-cQ'dos),  a  Brazilian  on  the  cuneiform  writing  of  the  Assyrians 
^  race  of  savages  who  live    (M4moire  de  VSoriture   CunHforme  As- 

70-90  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  in  the  vir-  syrienne),  and  the  other  upon  the 
gin  forests  of  the  coast  range.  They  re-  monuments  of  Nineveh  (Monuments  de 
ceive  their  name  from  the  custom  which  Ninive,  five  vols,  folio,  with  drawings  b? 
they  have  of  cutting  a  slit  in  their  Flandin,  Paris,  1846-50),  the  latter  of 
under  lip,  and  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears,  which  is  a  work  of  great  splendor,  and 
and  inserting  in  these,  by  way  of  orna-  makes  an  era  in  Assyrian  antiquities, 
ment,  pieces  of  wood  shaped  like  the  bung  He  earned  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
of  a  barrel  (Portnir,  hotoque).  They  are  open  the  rich  mine  of  Assyrian  sculptures. 
very  skillful  with  'he  bow  and  arrow,  and    He  died  in  1870. 

Vve  chiefly  by  hunting.  They  number  ]RAtt?er  ^^  BdmoEB  (beufgto,  beu'ti- 
oniy  a  few  thousands,  and  are  decreasing    '^^^^o^*'9^^r),   Joharn   Fbiedhioh.   9 
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German  alchemist,  the  inventor  of  the 
celebrated  Meissen  porcelain,  was  born  in 
1682.  His  search  for  the  philosopher's 
stone  or  secret  of  making  gold  led  him 
into  many  difficulties.  At  last  he  found 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Saxony,  where  the 
elector  erected  a  laboratory  for  him,  and 
forced  hiita  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  resulting  in  the 
invention  associated  with  his  name.  He 
died  in  1719. 

UnffiVplli  (bot-te-chel'ie),  Sandbo 
JtOXllcem  ^^^j.  j^i^^f^ndro),  an  Italian 
painter  of  the  Florentine  school,  bom  in 
1447 ;  died  in  1510.  Working  at  first  in 
the  shop  of  the  goldsmith  Botticello,  from 
whom  he  takes  his  name,  he  showed  such 
talent  that  he  was  removed  to  the  studio 
of  the  distinguished  painter  Fra  Lippo 
IJppi.  From  this  master  he  took  the  fire 
and  passion  of  his  style,  and  added  a  fine 
fantasy  and  delicacy  of  his  own.  He 
painted  flowers,  especially  roses,  with 
incomparable  skill.  In  his  later  years 
Botticelli  became  an  ardent  disciple  of 
Savonarola,  and  is  said  by  Vasari  to  have 
neglected  his  painting  for  the  study  of 
mystical  theology. 

Botti?er  (beu'tl-ger),  Kabl  August, 
o  a  German  archseologist,  bom 
in  1760;  died  in  1835.  After  studying  at 
Leipzig,  he  became  director  of  the  gym- 
nasium at  Weimar,  and  it  was  here  that, 
while  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Wieland,  and  other  distinguished 
men.  he  began  his  literary  career.  In 
1814  he  was  appointed  chief  inspector  of 
the  Museum  of  Antiquities  in  Dresden, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  Among  his  most  important 
works  are:  Sahina,  oder  Morffenacenen 
einer  reichen  Romerin  (Sabina,  or  Morn- 
ing Scenes  of  a  Wealthy  Roman  Lady)  ; 
Griechische  Vasengemalde  (Paintings 
on  Greek  Vases)  ;  Ideen  zur  Arch€Bolog%e 
der  Malerei  ('Thoughts  on  the  Archieol- 
ogy  of  Painting'). 

Bottle  ^*>^*'^)»  *  vessel  of  moderate  or 
^  small  size,  and  with  a  neck,  for 

holding  liquor.  By  the  ancients  they 
were  made  of  skins  or  leather;  they  are 
now  chiefly  made  of  glass  or  earthenware. 
The  common  black  bottles  of  the  cheapest 
kiilQ  are  formed  of  the  most  ordinary 
materials,  sand  with  lime,  and  sometimes 
clay  and  alkaline  ashes  of  any  kind,  such 
as  kelp,  barilla,  or  even  wood  ashes. 
This  glass  is  strong,  hard,  and  less 
subject  to  corrosion  by  acids  than  flint- 
glass. 

BottleflOWer.    See  Bluehottle. 

BottleCTOTird.    *  ^°^  ^^  gourd,  genus 
**  '    Laffenaria,    the    dried 

fruits   of   which,   when   the   pulp   is   re- 
9-2 


moved,  are  used  in  warm  countries  for 
holding  liquids. 

BottlenOSe,  5  ¥l^  of  whale,  of  the 
""  ^  ^'  dolphin  family,  genus 
Hyperoodon,  20  to  28  feet  long,  with  a 
beaked  snout  and  a  dorsal  fin,  a  native  of 
northern  seas.  The  caaing  whale  is  also 
called   bottlenose. 

Bottletree     (^«^a5^cfceo  r«pc»«m).  a 
"  ^     ^^     tree  of  Northeastern  Aus- 
tralia,  order   Sterculiacese,   with   a   stem 
that  bulges  out  into  a  huge,  rounded  mass. 


Bottletree  {DelaJbechearupestrU), 

It  abounds  in  a  nutritious  mucilaginous 
substance. 

Bottomrv  (bot'um-ri),  is  a  contract  by 
"'"'  J^  which  a  ship  is  pledged  by 

the  owner  or  master  for  the  money  neces- 
sary for  repairs  to  enable  her  to  complete 
her  voyage.  The  freight  and  even  the 
cargo  may  be  pledged  as  well  as  the  ship. 
The  conditions  of  such  a  contract  usually 
are  that  the  debt  is  repayable  only  if 
the  ship  arrives  at  her  destination.  As 
the  lender  thus  runs  the  risk  of  her  loss, 
he  is  entitled  to  a  high  premium  or  inter- 
est on  the  money  lent.  The  latest  bot- 
tomry bond  takes  precedence  of  all  pre- 
vious ones. 

'Rof7PTi  (bOt'zen),  or  Bozen,  an  old 
.Dut/icii     ^^^^  j^  ^^j^  Austrian  Tyrol, 

well  built,  at  the  junction  of  roads  from 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  which 
makes  it  an  important  forwarding  station 
and  the  busiest  town  in  the  Tyrol.  It 
has  silk  and  cotton  manufactures,  tanner- 
ies, dye-works,  and  largely-attended  an- 
nual fairs.     Pop.  13,632. 

Bonches-dn-Bhonc    ^^^o^^tZ^'^^^^ 

the  Rhone'),  a  dep.  in  the  a.  of  France, 
in  ancient  Provence.  Chief  town,  Mar- 
seilles. Area,  2026  sq.  miles,  of  which 
about  one-half  is  under  cultivation.  The 
Rhone  is  the  principal  river.  The  climate 
is  generally  very  warm;  but  the  dep.  is 
liable  to  the  mistral^  a  cold  and  violent 
N.  r     wind    from    the    Cevennes   ranges. 
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Much  of  the  soil  is  unfruitful,  but  the 
fine  climate  makes  the  cultivation  of  figs, 
olives,  nuts,  almonds,  etc.,  very  successful. 
The  manufactures  are  principally  soap, 
brandy,  olive-oil,  chemicals,  vinegar,  scent, 
leather,  glass,  etc.  The  fisheries  are 
numerous  and  productive.  Pop.  765,til8. 
"RnnpiAAnlt  (btt'si-kd),  Dion,  dramatic 

Dublin,  Dec.  20, 1822,  and  educated  partly 
at  London  University.  lie  was  intended 
for  an  architect,  but  the  success  of  a 
comedy,  the  well-known  London  Assur^ 
ance,  which  he  wrote  when  only  nineteen 
years  old,  determined  him  for  a  career  in 
connection  with  the  stage.  Boucicault 
being  a  remarkably  facile  writer,  in  a  few 
years  had  produced  quite  a  lengthy  list 
of  pieces,  both  in  comedy  and  melodrama, 
and  all  more  or  less  successful.  We  may 
mention  Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts, 
Love  in  a  Maze.  Used  Up,  and  The  Corsi- 
can  Brothers.  In  1853  he  went  to  Amer- 
ica, where  he  was  scarcely  less  popular 
than  in  England.  On  his  return  In  1860 
he  produced  a  new  style  of  drama,  dealing 
largely  in  sensation,  but  with  more  heart 
in  it  than  his  earlier  work.  The  Colleen 
Baum  and  Arrah'na-Pogue  are  the  best 
examples.  Indeed,  Mr.  Boucicault*sU>est 
work  was  seen  in  these  pictures  of  Trish 
life  and  manners.  His  dramatic  pieces 
are  said  to  number  upwards  of  150.  He 
died  Sept.  18,  1800. 

'Rnnrlnir  (WJ'dwar),  a  small  room,  ele- 
JSOUaOir     ^^^y  ^^^^  „p^  destined  for 

retirement  (from  Fr.  houder.  to  pout,  to 
be  sulky).  The  boudoir  is  the  peculiar 
property  of  the  lady,  where  only  her  most 
intimate  friends  are  admitted. 
'RAnfHera  or  Bouflebs  (bO-flftr), 
xiuuiucxB,  Louis  Fbanqgib.  Duo  db, 
Marshal  of  France,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated generals  of  his^ige,  was  born  in 
1644 ;  died  in  1711.  He  learned  the  art 
of  war  under  such  renowned  generals  as 
Cond6,  Turenne,  and  Oatinat  His  de- 
fense of  Namur  against  King  William  of 
England  and  of  Lille  against  Prince  Eu- 
gene are  famous,  and  he  conducted  the 
retreat  of  the  French  at  Malplaquet  with 
such  admirable  skill  as  quite  to  cover  the 
appearance  of  defeat. 

Bon^ainville  (bo-gan.T6i),LomsAN. 

AOU^aiUVlUC  ^jj^  j,g  ^  famous 
French  navigator,  bom  at  Paris  in  1729. 
At  first  a  lawyer,  he  afterwards  entered 
the  army  and  fought  bravely  in  Canada 
under  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm,  and  it 
was  principally  due  to  his  exertions,  in 
1758.  that  a  body  of  5000  French  with- 
stooa  successfully  a  British  army  of 
16,000  men  at  Ticonderoga.  After  the 
battle  of  September  18,  1759,  in  which 
Montcalm  was  killed  and  the  fate  of  the 


colony  decided,  Bougainville  returned  to 
France,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the 
campaign  of  1761  in  Germany.  After  the 
peace  he  entered  the  navy,  and  became 
a  distinguished  naval  officer.  In  1763  he 
undertook  the  command  of  a  colonising 
expedition  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  but 
as  the  Spaniards  had  a  prior  claim  the 
project  was  abandoned.  Bougainville 
then  made  a  voyage  round  the  world, 
which  enriched  geography  with  a  number 
of  new  discoveries.  In  the  American  war 
of  independence  he  distinguished  himself 
at  sea,  but  withdrew  from  the  service 
after  the  Revolution,  and  died  in  1811. 

BougainviUe  Island  [TJ^t 

the  Pacific  Ocean  belonging  to  the  Sok>- 
mon  group  (area,  4000  sq.  miles),  and 
under  German  protection.  It  is  separated 
from  Ghoiseul  Island  by  Bougainville 
Strait. 

•*»  "^^  Enghsh  painter,  born, 
1830 :  died,  1906.  He  resided  for  a  time 
in  Albany,  N.  T.,  but  in  1859  returned  to 
England.  Among  his  best  paintings  are 
Lake  of  the  Dismal  Stcamp,  The  Scarlet 
Letter,  The  Return  of  the  Mayflower^ 
Coming  through  the  Rye,  Passing  into 
the  Shade. 

Bonnes  (bO-ahez;  the  EVench  wordfo^ 
o  tapers),  in  surgery  applied  to 
certain  smooth  cylindrical  rods  which  are 
introduced  into  the  canals  of  the  human 
body  in  order  to  widen  them,  or  more 
rarely  to  apply  medicaments  to  a  particu- 
lar part  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  They 
are  distinguished  from  catheters  by  being 

Suite  solid.  They  are  made  sometimea  of 
nen  dipped  in  wax  and  then  rolled  up, 
sometimes  of  a  kind  of  plaster  and  linen, 
also  of  caoutchouc  or  gutta-percha,  or  ox 
metal,  such  as  lead,  silver,  or  German 
silver. 

Bonmer  ^^F^)*    Pibbbe*    a    Frendi 
o  mathematician  and   astrono- 

mer, bom  In  1698.  He  was  associated 
with  Godin  and  La  Condamine  in  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  South  American  equatorial 
regions  to  measure  the  length  of  a  degree 
of  the  meridian.  The  main  burden  of  the 
task  fell  upon  Bouguer,  who  performed  it 
with  great  ability,  and  published  the  re- 
sults in  his  Th^oirie  de  la  Figure  de  la 
Tcrre.  He  also  Invented  the  heliometer, 
and  his  researches  upon  light  laid  the 
foundation  of  photometry.  He  died  in 
1758. 

^ouguereau  ^q^^wI^™"  IS 

Rochelle,  France,  in  1825 ;  died  at  Paris 
in  1905.  On  leaving  college  he  engaged  in 
business  in  Bordeaux,  where  he  at  tba 
same  time  studied  art  under  M     «jJia« 
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and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  won  first 
priae.  Then  he  became  a  papil  of  M. 
Picot  in  Paris*  and  in  1854  won  the  Ro- 
man prize.  He  had  already  become 
prominent  in  the  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
and  soon  advanced  to  high  rank  in  his 
profession,  eventually  becoming  President 
of  the  Society  of  Artists,  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  artists  of  the  century. 
Bouillon,  ^DFBET.  See  Godfrey  of 
^*^^      '  Bouillon, 

Bonlanger  ^^^^^;,  ^ISf^^a 

French  general,  bom  at  Rennes  in  1837. 
He  served  ably  in  the  Franco- German 
war  and  in  1886  was  made  minister  of 
war.  His  free  criticism  of  the  authorities 
and  general  insubordination  caused  his 
arrest  and  dismissal  from  the  army,  but 
his  following  was  strong  and  he  was 
elected  deputy.  '  Boulangism  '  grew  so 
formidable  that  the  authorities  prosecuted 
him  in  1889.  He  fled  from  the  country, 
was  condemned  in  his  absence  and  com* 
mitted  suicide  in  Brussels  in  1891. 
UnnlilAr    (b6l'd*r),  a  rounded  water- 

geology  applied  to  ice-worn  and  partially 
smoothed  blocks  of  large  size  lying  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  or  embedded  in  clays 
and  gravels,  generally  differing  in  com- 
position from  the  rocks  in  their  vicinity,  a 
{act  which  proves  that  they  must  have 
been  transported  from  a  distance,  prob- 
ably by  ice.  When  lying  on  the  surface 
they  are  known  as  erratic  blocks.  The 
houlder-clay  in  which  these  blockn  are 
found  belongs  to  the  post-tertiary  or  qua- 
ternary period.  It  occurs  in  many  local- 
ities, consists  of  a  compact  clay,  often 
with  thin  beds  of  gravel  and  sand  inter- 
spersed, and  is  believed  to  have  been  de- 
posited from  icebergs  and  glaciers  in  the 
last  glacial  period. 

Ttniilripr  &  <dty,  county  seat  of  Bonlder 
JMIUluer,  ^^  Colorado,  29  miles  from 
Denver.  Tungsten,  gold,  silver,  lead,  cop- 
per, coal,  iron,  oil,  gas,  fire  clays  and 
kaolin  abound,  and  there  is  a  large  mill- 
ing and  elevator  company.  Here  is  lo- 
cated the  State  University.  Pop.  10,000. 
Boulevard  (Wl-^r,  bC'le-vard),  a 
i^OlUeTara  ^^^^  formerly  appUed  to 
the  ramparts  of  a  fortified  town,  but  when 
these  were  leveled,  and  the  whole  planted 
with  trees  and  laid  out  as  promenades, 
ths  name  boulevard  was  still  retained. 
Modem  usage  applies  it  also  to  many 
streets  which  are  broad  and  planted  with 
trees,  althonsh  they  were  not  originally 
ramparts.  The  most  fapaous  boulevards 
are  those  of  Paris.  See  Paris. 
BonlOfime  ^W-lon-y*  or  b5-l5n),  or 
o  Boulogne-stjb-Mes,  a  fort- 
ified seaport  of  France,  dep.  Pas  de  Calais, 


at  the  mouth  of  the  Liane.  It  consists  of 
the  upper  and  lower  town.  The  former  is 
surrounded  with  lofty  walls,  and  has  well- 
planted  ramparte ;  the  latter,  which  is  the 
business  part  of  the  town,  has  straight 
and  well-built  streets,  and  is  semi-English 
in  character  and  language.  In  the  cnBtlo, 
which  dates  from  1231,  Louis  Napoleon 
was  imprisoned  in  1840.  Boulogne  has 
manufactories  of  soap,  earthenware,  linen 
and  woolen  cloths;  wines,  coal,  corn, 
butter,  fish,  linen  and  woolen  stuffs,  etc., 
are  the  articles  of  export.  Steamboats 
run  daily  between  this  place  and  Eng- 
land, crossing  over  in  two  or  three  hours. 
Napoleon,  after  deepening  and  fortifying 
the  harbor,  encamped  180.000  men  here 
with  the  intention  of  invading  Britain  at 
a  favorable  moment ;  but,  upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities  with  Austria,  1805, 
they  were  called  to  other  places.  Pop. 
53,128,  about  a  tenth  being  English. 

Boulogne,  |«» ,»",;  ^  bou  <ie 
Boulogne-8iir.Seine,|„„^;«'  ^  «| 

Seine,  southwest  of  Paris,  of  which  it 
is  a  suburb.  It  is  from  this  place  that 
the  celebrated  Bois  de  Boulogne  gets  its 
name.     Pop.  57.027. 

5q«14;q*I  (bol'ton),  Matthew,  a  cele- 
•""  brated  mechanician,  was  born 

at  Birmingham  in  1728;  died  there  in 
1809.  He  engaged  in  business  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  hardware,  and  invented  and 
brought  to  great  perfection  inlaid  steel 
buckles,  buttons,  watch-chains,  etc.  In 
1762  he  added  to  his  premises  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Soho,  a  barren  heath  near 
Birmingham,  where  he  established  an  ex- 
tensive manufactory  and  school  of  the 
mechanical  arts.  The  introduction  of  the 
steam-engine  at  Soho  led  to  a  connection 
between  Boulton  and  James  Watt,  who 
became  partners  in  trade  in  1769. 
2QT||tfY(bonn'ti),  in  political  economy, 
J'  is  a  reward  or  premium  granted 
for  the  encouragement  of  a  particular 
species  of  trade  or  production,  the  idea 
being  that  the  development  of  such  trade 
or  production  will  be  of  national  benefit. 
In  Britain  the  idea  of  the  inefBcacy  of 
bounties  to  sustain  or  develop  commerce 
or  manufactures  is  in  general  pretty  well 
established,  the  usual  argument  being 
that  it  is  nothing  less  than  taxing  the 
general  community  in  order  to  encourage 
individuals  to  engage  in  businesses  which, 
in  the  existing  state  of  markets  and  com- 
petition, it  would  be  better  to  let  alone. 
Hence  the  British  government  has  long 
given  up  the  system  of  bounties,  except  in 
such  peouliar  cases  as  the  subsidies 
granted  for  carrying  the  oceanic  mails. — 
The  same  name  is  given  to  a  pramiam 
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offered  by  government  to  induce  men  to 
enlist  in  the  public  service,  especially  to 
the  sum  of  money  given  in  some  states  to 
recruits  in  the  army  and  navy. 
"RATii-TioIri  (WJr-ba-kS),  a  French  general 
j^ouruaiu^f  Greek  descent,  bom  at 
Pau  in  1816.  He  entered  the  couave 
corps  as  sublieutenant  in  1836,  served 
with  great  distinction  in  Africa  and  in 
the  Crimea,  became  a  brigadier  in  1854 
and  a  division  general  in  1857.  He  com- 
Franco-German  war,  and  after  his  troops 
manded  the  army  of  the  East  in  the 
were  driven  over  the  Swiss  frontier  and 
interned  there,  he  shot  himself.  He  re- 
covered from  the  wound,  however,  and 
was  made  soon  after  military  governor  of 
Lyons,  and  later  on  took  command  of  the 
14th  corps,  resigning  in  1879.  He  died 
in  1897. 
Bouquetill    (Wke-tin).    See  Ilem. 

nnnrhn-n  (b5r-bon),  an  ancient  French 
J>OUr0OIl  ^^mjiy  ^jj.pij  jj^g  gi^^Q  three 

dynasties  to  Europe,  the  Bourbons  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Naples.  The  first 
of  the  line  known  in  history  is  Adhemar, 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century, 
was  lord  of  the  Bourbonnais  (now  the 
dep.  of  Alller).  The  power  and  posses- 
sions of  the  family  increased  steadily 
through  a  long  series  of  Archambaolds  of 
Bourbon  till  in  1272  Beatrix,  daughter  of 
Agnes  of  Bourbon  and  John  of  Burgundy, 
married  Robert,  sixth  son  of  Louis  IX  of 
France,  and  tnus  connected  the  Bour^ 
bons  with  the  royal  line  of  the  Capets. 
Their  son  Louis  had  the  barony  converted 
into  a  dukedom  and  became  the  first  Due 
de  Bourbon.  Two  branches  took  their 
origin  from  the  two  sons  of  this  Louis, 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  died  in  1341.  The 
elder  line  was  that  of  the  Dukes  of  Bour- 
bon, which  became  extinct  at  the  death  of 
the  Constable  of  Bourbon  in  1527,  in  the 
assault  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  younger 
was  that  of  the  Counts  of  La  Marche, 
afterwards  Counts  and  Dukes  of  VendOme. 
From  these  descended  Anthony  of  Bour- 
bon, Duke  of  VendOme,  who  by  marriage 
acquired  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and 
whose  son  Henry  of  Navarre  became 
Henry  IV  of  France.  Anthony's  younger 
brother,  Louis,  Prince  of  Cond^,  was  the 
founder  of  the  line  of  Cond6.  There  were, 
therefore,  two  chief  branches  of  the  Bour- 
bons— the  royal  and  that  of  Cond6.  The 
royal  branch  was  divided  by  the  two  sons 
of  Louis  VIII,  the  chief  of  whom,  Louis 
XIV,  continued  the  chief  branch,  whilst 
Philip,  the  younger  son,  founded  the 
house  of  Orleans  as  the  first  duke  of  that 
name.  The  kings  of  the  elder  French 
royal  line  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were 
as  follows:  Henry  IV,  Louis  XIII.  XIV. 


XV.  XVI.  XVII,  XVIII,  and  Charles 
X.    The  last  sovereigns  of  this  line,  Louia 

XVI,  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X 
(Louis  XVII,  son  of  Louis  XVI  never 
obtained  the  crown),  were  brothers,  all 
of  them  being  grandsons  of  Louis  XV. 
Louis  XVIII  had  no  children,  but 
Charles  X  had  two  sons,  vis..  Louis 
Antoine  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Angoulftme, 
who  was  dauphin  till  the  revolation  of 
1830,  and  died  without  issue  in  1844,  and 
Charles  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Berry,  who 
died,  14th  Feb..  1820,  of  a  wound  given 
him  by  a  political  fanatic.  The  Duke  of 
Berry  had  two  children:  (1)  Louise 
Marie  Th^r^se,  called  Mademoiselle 
d'Artois;  and  (2)  Henri  Charles  Fer- 
dinand Marie  Dieudonn^,  bom  in  1820, 
and  at  first  called  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  but 
afterwards  Count  de  Chambord.  who 
was  looked  upon  by  his  party  until  his 
death  (in  1883)  as  the  legitimate  heir  to 
die  crown  of  France. 

The  bronch  of  the  Bourbons  known  as 
the  house  of  Orleans  was  raised  to  the 
throne  of  France  by  the  revolation  of 
1830,  and  deprived  of  it  by  that  of  1848. 
It  derives  its  origin  from  Dake  Philip  I 
of  Orleans  (died  1701),  second  son  of 
Louis  XIII,  and  only  brother  of  Louis 
XIV.  A  regular  succession  of  princes 
leads  us  to  the  notorious  £galit6  Orleans, 
who  in  1793  died  on  the  scaffold,  and 
whose  son  Louis  Philippe  was  king  of 
France  from  1830  to  the  revolution  of 
1848. 

The  Spanish  Bourbon  dynasty  origi- 
nated when  in  1700  Louis  XIV  placed  his 
grandson  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjpu,  on  the 
Spanish  throne,  who  became  Philip  V  of 
Spain.  From  him  descends  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Spanish  throne,  Al- 
phonso  XIII.  born  in  1886. 

The  royal  line  of  Naples,  or  the  Two 
Sicilies,  took  its  rise  when  in  1735  Don 
Carlos,  the  younger  son  of  Philip  V  of 
Spain,  obtained  the  crown  of  Sidly  and 
Naples  (then  attached  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy),  and  reigned  as  Charles  III. 
In  1759,  however,  he  succeeded  his 
brother  Ferdinand  VI  on  the  Spanish 
throne,  when  he  transferred  the  Two 
Sicilies  to  his  third  son  Fernando  (Fer- 
dinand IV),  on  the  express  condition  that 
this  crown  should  not  be  again  united 
with  Spain.  Ferdinand  IV  had  to  leave 
Naples  in  1806;  but  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  he  again  became  king  of  both 
Sicilies  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  I, 
and  the  succession  remained  to  his  de- 
scendants till  1860,  when  Naples  was  in- 
corporated into  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Bourbon   Charles,  Duke  of.  or  Con- 

'  STABLE  OF  BOUBBON,  SOn   O^ 

Gilbert*  Count  of  Montpensier.  was  bom 
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In  1489,  and  by  his  marriasre  with  the  and  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  be- 
heiress  of  the  elder  Bourbon  line  ac-  coming  teacher  of  rhetoric,  philosophy, 
quired  immense  estates.  He  received  and  morals  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  his 
from  Francis  I,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  native  place.  In  1669  he  entered  the 
of  his  age,  the  title  of  Constable,  and  pulpit,  and  he  preached  for  a  series  of 
in  the  war  in  Italy  rendered  important  years  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  with 
services  by  the  victory  of  Marignano  and  great  success.  The  lofty  and  dignified 
the  capture  of  Milan.  After  occupying  eloquence  with  which  he  assailed  the  vices 
for  years  the  position  of  the  most  power-  of  contemporary  society  brought  him  fame 
ful  and  highly  honored  subject  m  the  even  at  a  time  when  Paris  was  ablaze 
realm  he  suddenly  fell  into  disgrace,  from  with  the  feasts  of  Versailles,  the  glory  of 
what  cause  is  not  clearly  known.  But  it  Turenne's  victories,  and  the  masterpieces 
ia  certain  that  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  After  the  repeal 
party,  headed  by  the  king's  mother  and  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1686)  he  was 
the  Duke  of  Alencon,  were  threatening  gpnt  to  Languedoc  in  order  to  convert  the 
to  deprive  him  both  of  honors  and  estates.  Protestants,  a  task  in  which  he  was  not 
The  Constable,  embittered  by  this  return  unsuccessful-  His  rermons  are  amongst 
for  his  services,  entered  into  treasonable  th©  classics  of  France.  He  died  in  1704. 
negotiations  with  the  Emperor  Charles  ti-.„^j-.,,  (bOr'don),  a  bass  stop  in  an 
V  and  the  King  of  England  (Henry  -DWUruou  ^^^^^  ^^  harmonium  having 
VIII),  and  eventually  fled  from  France  ^  droning  quality  of  tone, 
to  put  his  sword  at  the  service  of  the  ■D-.y.pjy  (barg),  or  Boubo-en-Bbesse,  a 
former.  He  was  received  with  honor  by  ^wuig  ^^^^^  ^^  Eastern  France,  capital 
Charles,  who  knew  his  ability,  and  being  of  the  dep.  of  Ain,  well  built,  with  a  hand- 
made general  of  a  division  of  the  imperial  gome  parish  church,  public  library, 
army,  contributed  greatly  to  the  over-  museum,  monuments  to  Bichat,  Joubert, 
whelming  defeat  of  Francis  at  Pavia.  and  Edgar  Quinet,  and  near  the  town 
But  Bourbon  found  that  Charles  V.  was  the  beautiful  (5othic  church  of  Brou,  built 
readier  to  make  promises  to  him  than  to  in  the  early  16th  century;  some  manu- 
fnlfil  them,  and  he  returned  disappointed  factures  and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
and    desperate    to   the   command    of   his  (1906)   13,916. 

army  in  Italy,  an  army  nominally  belong-  "DnTiriyAlnf  (bttrzh-ia),  Claude,  creator 

ing  to  the  emperor,  but  composed  mostly  ^uuigcxat  ^^    ^^le   art    of   veterinary 

of    mercenaries,    adventurers,    and    des-  gursrery  in  France,  bom  in  1712;  died  in 

Seradoes  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  1779,     He  established  the  first  veterinary 

npplies  falling  short,   and   the  emperor  school  in  his  native  town  in  1762,  and 

rehising   to   grant   him    more,    the    (Jon-  hig  works  on   the  art  furnished  a  com- 

stable  formed  the  daring  resolve  of  lead-  plete  course  of  veterinary  instruction. 

Ing  his  soldiers  to  Rome  and  paying  them  "DnTircFAnia   (bur-j6'  or  bur-jois),  a  sise 

with    the   plunder   of   the    Eternal   City.  ^uurgcuiB   of  printing  type  larger  than 

On  May  6,  1527,  his  troops  took  Rome  brevier   and    smaller   than    long    primer, 

by  storm,  and  the  sacking  and  plunder-  Hggcl  in  books  and  newspapers. 

ing  continued  for  months.     But  Bourbon  TlnTiriy^fcniqiP  (barzh-wA-zg),    a    name 

himself    was    shot    at    the    head    of    his  -DUur^eoiSiC   appHed  to  a  certain  clasa 

soldiers  in  scaling  the  walls.  of  population  in  France,  in  contradistinc- 

Bonrbon,  Isle  op.     see  Reunion.  ^'>^J<'  the  nobility  and  clergy  as  well  as 

'  to  the  working  classes.     It  thus  includes 

BonrboiL    *  °*™®  ^^^^°  *^^^®°  ***  yrhin-  all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  nobility 

,  ljy  jjj  ^g  United  States.  or  clergy  and  yet  occupy  an  independent 

BonrboiLIiaiS  (hOr-bon-a),    a    former  position,   from    financiers   and    heads    of 

province     of     France,  great    mercantile    establishments    at    the 

with  the  title  first  of  a  county,  and  af-  ope  end  to  master  tradesmen  at  the  other. 

terwards  of  a  duchy,  lying  between  Niv-  The  term  was  used  by  the  leaders  of  the 

emais.   Berry,   and   Burgundy,   and   now  Bolsheviki  (g.  v.)  in  Russia  to  apply  to 

forming    the   department    of   the    Allier.  all  who  were  not  of  the  laboring  class.    In 

See  Bourhon,  America  it  is  usually  applied  to  the  mid- 

llAlirlinTl-VeTlll^l^    (b5r-b5n-van-da),  die  classes. 

ilOUrDOIl  venaee   napoleon  -  Ven-  BourffeS     Q>««h),  an  ancient  city  of 
DtE,   a   French   town,   now   La   Roche-      ****  &^"     France,  capital  of  the  dep. 

BUB- Yon.  of  Cher,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 


Unnrpliipr  (b6r'chi-er).    John,    Lord  Auron  and  Y^vre.  124  miles  s.  of  Paris, 

.0uiu\^iuvA    BEg^ggg      g^g  Bernera.  formerly  surrounded  vnth  ramparts,  now 

BfinrilRloiie  (bOr-dA-W),  Louis,  one  of  'ai^  o"t  as  promenades.     It  has  crooked 

.miuiruttiuuc  ^j^^  ^^^^^  church  orators  an'l  gloomy  streets,  and  houses  built  in 

of  France,  wa«  bom  at  Bourges  in  1632,  ^ho    old    style.      The    most    noteworthy 
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building  is  the  cathedral  (an  arch- 
bishop's) of  the  13tb  century,  and  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  (Gothic  in 
B^nce.  Bourges  is  a  military  center 
anci  has  an  arsenal,  cannon-foundry,  etc^ 
manufactures  of  dotfa*  leather,  eta  Pop. 
45,375. 

Boiir^et^^'^**'*^'  ^^^^  *  French 
j>QUr^ct  noveiigt,  born  at  Amiens  in 

1852.  His  literary  career  began  with  sev- 
eral volumes  of  striking  verse  and  two 
volumes  of  Essait.  His  first  novel,  Ulr- 
reparable,  appeared  in  1884.  Many  others 
followed,  also  Sensaiiofu  d^IiaUe,  and 
Outre  Mer,  a  work  of  travel  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy  in  1894. 
"RnnrniATif  (bOr-mOn),  Louis  Augusts 

DE,  Marshal  of  France,  bom  in  1773; 
died  in  1846.  Entering  the  republican 
army,  he  distinguished  himself  under 
Napoleon,  who  made  him  a  general  of 
division.  After  the  restoration  he  readily 
took  service  with  the  new  dynasty,  and 
in  1830  commanded  the  troops  which  con- 
auered  Algiers,  a  success  which  gained 
for  him  the  marshal's  baton.  After  the 
revolution  of  1830  he  followed  the  ban- 
ished Charles  X  into  exile,  but  later  re- 
tired to  his  estate  in  Anjou,  where  he 
died. 

llniii>fif^(l>^i'n)>  Vincent,  an  English 
JlOUrue  gcholar,  bom  in  1605;  died  in 
1747.  In  1721  after  graduating  as  M.A. 
at  Cambridge,  he  became  a  master  in 
Westminster  School,  where  he  remained, 
so  far  as  is  known,  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  attained 
a  kind  of  fame  for  writing  Latin  verse 
with  a  felicity  and  grace  which  might 
seem  to  rival  those  of  the  Roman  poets 
themselves.  His  poems  in  Latin,  which 
include  original  compositions  and  ver- 
sions of  English  songs,  epitaphs,  etc., 
were  first  published  in  1*^.  Cowper 
and  Lamb  translated  various  pieces  of  his. 

Bournemouth  <.^^H'n'^-?.^^>•  ,S 

Hampshire,  having  one  of  the  best 
beaches  in  England.  It  has  a  fine  cli- 
mate and  beautiful  scenery,  and  has 
greatly  increased  in  population  in  recent 
years.    Pop.  (1911)  78,077. 

BoUmOUSe.  See  Bumoo8e. 

Bourrienne  (bj^re-an)  pauvimt  de. 

7^  '^  a  French  diplomaHst,  was 

bom  in  1768,  and  educated  along  with 
Bonaparte  at  the  school  of  Brienne, 
where  a  close  intimacy  sprang  up  be- 
tween them.  Bourrienne  went  to  Ger- 
many to  study  law  and  languages,  but 
returning  to  Paris  in  1792  renewed  his 
friendship  with  Napoleon,  from  whom  he 


obtained  various  appointments,  one  oC 
them  that  of  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
Hamburg.  His  character  suffered  from 
his  being  involved  in  several  dishoaorable 
monetary  transactions,  yet  he  oontlnned 
to  fill  high  stete  offices  and  in  1814  was 
made  prefect  of  police.  On  the  abdica- 
tion of  Napoleon  he  paid  his  court  to 
Louis  XVIII,  and  was  nominated  a 
minister  of  state.  The  revolution  of 
July,  1830,  and  the  loss  of  his  wealth 
affected  him  so  much  that  he  lost  his 
reason,  and  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum  in 
1834.  His  MSmoireM  aur  Napoleon,  le 
Directdre,  le  Conaulatf  VEmpire  et  la 
Reeiauraiion  are  valuable. 

Boussingault  <iSS'folk?rD"^ 

donn£,  a  EVench  chemist,  bom  at  Paris 
in  1802 ;  died  in  1887.  He  went  to  South 
America  in  the  employment  of  a  mining 
company,  and  made  extensive  travels  and 
valuable  scientific  researches  there.  Re- 
turning to  France  he  became  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Lyons  in  1839,  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  then 
made  Paris  his  chief  residence.  His 
works  deal  chiefly  with  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  include  Economie  Rurale 
(translated  into  English  and  German) ; 
Mimoires  de  Chimie  (igricole  et  de 
Phyaiologie;  Agronomief  Chimie  €tgrieolep 
et  PhyHoloffie,  etc 

Bouterwek  i^-;t>;„\«Y^° 

died  in  1828.  He  became  a  deep  student 
of  philosophy  and  literary  history,  his 
Hintory  of  Modem  Poetry  and  Eloquence 
(1801-19)  being  a  work  of  high  value, 
the  part  which  treats  of  Spanish  poetry 
and  eloquence  being  especially  esteemed. 

Bouts  Riiiiis  /!5?„^"* ' ,  ^  "• « ^  ^J- 

'rhymed  ends*),  words 
or  syllables  given  as  the  ends  of  the 
verses,  the  other  parts  of  the  lines  to  be 
supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  poet.  In 
the  17th  century  the  composition  of  houte 
rinUe  was  a  fashionable  amusement 
Bont^nrell  (^eoboe  Sewall,  a  states- 
i>01liweu,j^^^  bora  in  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  in  1818.  Soon  after  be- 
ins  admitted  to  the  bar  (1836)  he  entered 
pplitics  as  an  Anti-Slavery  Democrat. 
He  was  governor  of  Massachusetts  1851- 
3,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  organisers 
of  the  Republican  party  in  that  Stete. 
In  1863-9  he  was  in  Congress,  and  was 
one  of  those  conducting  the  impeachment 
of  President  Johnson.  During  6rant*8 
first  term  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
nry,  and  subsequently  (1873-7)  a  mem- 
ber of  the   Senate.     He  died   Feb.   28, 

IctUD. 
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"RnviilfP  (bov'i-dfi),  the  ox  family  of 
AOYlUttS  animals,  including  the  com- 
mon ox,  the  bison,  buffalo,  yak,  zebu,  etc. 
They  are  hollow-horned,  ruminant  ani- 
mals, generally  of  large  size,  with  broad, 
hairless  muzzles  and  stout  limbs,  and 
most  of  them  have  been  domeeticated. 
"RnviTiA  (Wy-v6'n6),  a  fortified  town  of 
J^OYIUU  g^^^jj  i^iy^  province  of  Fog- 

gia  or  Capitanata.  20  miles  8.  8.  w.  Fog- 
sia,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  suffragan  to 
Iknevento.  Pop.  7613. 
Sll<fxy  (bd),  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
•*'*'  ancient  and  universal  weapons  of 
offense.  Formerly  made  solely  of  wood, 
it  is  now  of  steel,  wood,  bom,  or  other 
elastic  substance.  The  figure  of  the  bow 
is  nearly  the  same  in  all  countries.  The 
ancient  Grecian  bow  was  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  E:  in  drawing  it, 
the  hand  was  brought  back  to  the  right 
breast,  and  not  to  the  ear.  The  Scythian 
bow  was  nearly  semicircular.  The  long- 
bow in  medieval  wars  was  the  favorite 
national  weapon  in  England.  The  bat- 
tles of  Cr^y  (1346),  Poictiers  (1356), 
and  Agincourt  (1415)  were  won  by  this 
weapon.  It  was  made  of  yew,  ash,  etc., 
of  the  height  of  the  archer,  or  about  6 
feet  long,  the  arrow  being  usually  half 
the  length  of  the  bow.  The  arbalist,  or 
crossbow,  was  a  popular  weapon  with 
the  Italians,  and  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  13th  century,  but  never 
was  so  popular  as  the  long-bow.  In  Eng- 
land the  strictest  regulations  were  made 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  use  of 
the  bow.  Merchants  were  obliged  to 
import  a  certain  proportion  of  bow-staves 
with  every  cargo;  town-councils  had  to 
provide  public  shooting  butts  near  the 
town.  Of  the  power  of  the  bow,  and  the 
distance  to  which  it  will  carry,  some 
remarkable  anecdotes  are  related.  Thus 
Stuart  (Athenian  Antiquities,  i)  men- 
tions a  random  shot  of  a  Turk,  which  he 
found  to  be  584  yards.  In  the  journal 
of  King  Edward  VI  it  is  mentioned  that 
100  archers  of  the  king's  guard  shot  at 
a  1-inch  board,  and  that  some  of  the 
arrows  passed  through  this  and  into  an- 
other board  behind  it,  although  the  wood 
was  extremely  solid  and  firm.  See 
Archery, 

Bow  ^^  music,  is  the  name  of  that  well- 
'  known  implement  by  means  of 
which  the  tone  is  produced  from  violins 
and  other  instruments  of  that  kind.  It 
is  made  of  a  thin  staff  of  elastic  wood, 
tapering  slightly  till  it  reaches  the  lower 
end,  to  which  the  hairs  (about  80  or  100 
horse-hairs)  are  fastened,  and  with  which 
the  bow  is  strung.  At  the  upper  end  is 
an  ornamental  piece  of  wood  or  ivory 
e«ll^  th^  nut^  and  fastened  witb  a  fcrew, 


which  serves  to  regulate  the  tension  of 
the  hairs. 

"Rnur  "R^llft  the  peal  of  bells  belonging 
i50W  AeilS,  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary- 
le-Bow,  Gheapside,  London,  and  cele- 
brated for  centuries.  One  who  is  born 
*  within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells '  is  con- 
sidered a  genuine  Gockney. 
Bowdich  (bou'dich),  Thoicas  Ed. 
"  WARD,  an  African  traveler, 

bom  in  1790.  In  1816  he  led  an  embassy 
to  the  King  of  Ashantee,  and  afterwards 
published  an  account  of  his  mission 
(1819).  Having  undertaken  a  second 
African  expedition,  he  arrived  at  the 
river  Gambia,  where  disease  put  an  end 
to  his  life  in  1824. 

Bowditch  <.^°'^*^^\.  „,s.irta 

born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1773. 
After  serving  as  ship-chandler  and  as  an 
officer  on  a  merchant  ship,  he  attracted 
attention  in  1602  by  his  The  Practical 
Navigator.  He  was  afterwards  con- 
nected with  insurance  companies,  and 
(1829-^)  performed  the  great  work  of 
translating  Laplace's  M^canique  Celeste, 
with  a  copious  commentary  which  ad- 
ded greatly  to  its  value.  He  died  in 
183a 

Bowdoin  (Wd'n),  Jame8,  bom  in  1727, 
jsuwuum  ^^  Boston,  Massachusetts : 
died  in  1790.  He  distinguished  himself 
as  an  opponent  of  the  policy  of  Britain ; 
in  1785  was  appointed  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  He 
was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Franklin. — Botodoin  College,  Brunswick, 
Maine,  was  named  after  him.  It  is  a 
flourishing  institution,  which  has  had 
among  its  students  Longfellow  and  Haw- 
thorne. 

"RniiTATi  (b5'en),  FBANCI8,  author,  bora 
MvywsiiL  ^^  Charlestown,  Massachusetts, 
in  1811.  In  1853  he  became  professor  of 
natural  religion,  moral  philosophy  and 
civil  polity  at  Harvard  university.  He 
published  Lowell  Lectures  in  the  Appli- 
cation of  Metaphysical  and  Ethtcal 
Science  to  the  Evidences  of  Religion,  and 
Principles  of  Political  Economy  applied 
to  the  Conditions  of  the  American  Peo- 
pie.  He  died  in  1890. 
Bower  (bou'er),  an  anchor;  so  named 
.wv  ^A  £j,Qjjj  he\ng  carried  at  the  low 
of  a  ship.  See  Anchor, 
HewD^T  Abchibald,  a  Scottish  writer, 
J>uwcx,^j^j^  in  1686,  of  Catholic  par- 
ents. He  was  employed  by  the  booksellers 
in  conducting  the  Historia  lAteraria,  a 
monthly  review  of  books,  and  in  writing 
a  part  of  the  Universal  History,  in  sixty 
vols.  8vo.  He  also  published  a  History 
of  the  Popes  characterised  by  the  utm^*t 
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zeal  against  popery.     He  died  a  Protes- 
tant in  1766. 

Bower-bird      *  ^^^^  ^^"^^^  ^^  certain 
i)OWer  Uiru,    Australian  birds  of  the 

starling  family  from  a  remarkable  habit 

they   have   of   building   bowers   to   serve 

as    places    of    resort.     The    bowers    are 

constructed  on   the  ground,  and  usually 

under  overhanging  branches  in  the  most 

retired    parts    of    the    forest.     They    are 

decorated  with  variegated  feathers,  shells, 

small  pebbles,  bones,  etc.     At  each  end 

there   is   an   entrance  left  open.     These 

bowers  do  not  serve  as  nests  at  all,  but 

seem    to    be    places    of    amusement    and 

resort,    especially    during    the    breeding 

season. — The    Satin    Botoer-bird    {Ptilo- 

norhynchua    holosericeua) ,    is    so    called 

from  its  beautiful  glossy  plumage,  which 

is   of   a    black   color.     Another   common 

species     is      the     Spotted     Botoer-bird 


Bower-bird  iChlamyd^a  macul&ta)  B,nd  its  Run. 

(Chlamydia  maculdta),  which  is  about 
11  inches  long,  or  rather  smaller  than 
the  first  mentioned,  and  less  gay  in  color, 
but  is  the  most  lavish  of  all  in  decorat- 
ing its  bowers. 

Bowie-knife,  i\^°^^.  ^*°^  k^H^u 

*^%,wwM.^  A»,^M^^y,y  lj^g  g  dagger,  but  with 
only  one  edge,  named  after  Colonel  James 
Bowie,  and  formerly  much  used  in 
America  by  hunters  and  others. 

Bow  Instruments,  |[;„^»^|,Jh«,„'- 

with  catgut  from  which  the  tones  are 
produced  by  means  of  the  bow.  The 
most  usual  are  the  double-bass  (violono 
or  contraba88o)  f  the  small  bass,  or 
violoncello,  the  tenor  (viola  di  braccio), 
and  the  violin  proper  (violino).  In  ref- 
erence to  their  construction  the  several 
parts  are  alike;  the  difference  is  in  the 
size.     See  Violin. 

Bowles  ^*^^^^)»  William  Lisle,  an 
English  poet,  was  born  in 
1762  at  King's  Sutton,  Northamptonshire, 
where  his  father  was  vicar ;  died  in  1850. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Ox- 
ford, where  he  gained  high  honors.     In 


1780  he  composed  a  series  of  sonnets,  by 
which  the  young  minds  of  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth,  then  seeking  for  new  and 
more  natural  chords  in  poetry,  were 
powerfully  affected.  Having  entered  holy 
orders  Bowles  was,  in  1805,  presented  to 
tlie  living  of  Bremhill,  in  Wiltshire, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Besides  the  sonnets  he  pub- 
lished several  poems  (The  Spirit  of 
Discovery,  The  Missionary  of  the  Andes ^ 
St.  John  in  Patmos,  etc.),  which  are 
characterized  by  graceful  diction  and 
tender  sentiment  rather  than  by  any 
higher  qualities. 

Bowline  ^,KV°^'  >  ^^l^^  A  J""^ 

****^  leading  forward,  which  is 
fastened  by  bridles  to  loops  in  the  ropes 
on  the  perpendicular  edge  of  the  square 
sails. 

Bowline'  Green  capital  of  Warren 
JJOWling  ureen,  ^^     Kentucky,  71 

miles  N.  by  e.  of  Nashville  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  Barren  River,  is  an 
important  shipping  place.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  tobacco,  carriages,  etc,  and  a 
large  horse  market.     Pop.  9173. 

Bowling  Green,  ^^y-  ^f%^ 

20  miles  s.  w.  of  Toledo.  Oil  is  found 
largely  near  by.  and  it  has  various  manu- 
factures, including  cut  >?1ass  works,  tor- 
pedo works,  etc.  Pop.  5222. 
Bowls  (^^^3)*  Bowling,  an  ancient 
British  game,  still  extremely 
popular.  It  is  played  on  a  smooth,  level 
piece  of  greensward,  generally  about  40 
yards  long,  and  surrounded  by  a  trench 
or  ditch  about  6  inches  in  depth.  A 
small  white  ball  called  the  jack  is  placed 
at  one  end  of  the  green,  ana  the  object  of 
the  players,  who  range  themselves  in 
sides  at  the  other,  is  so  to  roll  their  bowls 
that  they  may  lie  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  jack.  Each  bowl  is  biased  by  being 
made  slightly  conical  so  as  to  s^ve  it  a 
curvilinear  direction ;  and  in  making  the 
proper  allowance  for  this  bias,  and  so 
regulating  the  cast  of  the  ball,  consist  the 
skill  and  attraction  of  the  game.  The 
side  which  owns  the  greatest  number  of 
bowls  next  the  jack,  gains  the  victory. 
See  Ten  Pins. 

Bowman  (^'iQai^)*  Sib  William,  an 
"^^  **  English  anatomist  and  sur- 
geon, born  in  1816;  died  in  1892.  He 
was  surgeon  to  King's  CJollege  Hospital, 
London,  and  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Anatomy  in  King's  College,  and 
especially  distinguished  as  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon.  He  gained  the  Royal  Society's 
royal  medal  for  physiology  in  1842.  He 
was  collaborator  with  Todd  in  the  great 
work  on  the  Physiological  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  Man,  and  wrote  on  oph- 
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Bowring  Boxer  Bebellion 

thalmology.     He  was  created  a  baronet  Boxet  Bebellion  riSig*Sf  SS 

TlAnr^'Ticy  (bou'ring),  SiB  JoH  N,  an  Chinese  that  grew  out  of  the  bitter  anti- 
JDOwriUg^  English  statesman  and  ling-  foreign  sentiment  aroused  by  the  unseemly 
oist,  born  at  Exeter  in  1792,  the  son  of  a  scramble  of  some  of  the  European  powers 
doth  manufacturer.  While  still  very  for  the  occupation  of  large  areas  of  Chin- 
young  he  was  taken  by  his  father  into  his  ese  territory,  euphemistically  <Med 
own  business,  and  employed  by  him  to  *  spheres  of  influence/ which  followed^ 
travel  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Hav-  war  ^tween  China  and  Japan  in  189^ 
ing  an  extraordinary  Unguistic  faculty  86.  Russia  had  seized  Port  Arthur  and 
he  made  use  of  his  residence  in  foreign  the  harbor  of  Taheneran;  Germany  had 
cou^M  to  acquire  the  different  Ian-  leased  \Kiacwhau  and  acquired  vast  con- 
guiSeS  and  his  first  publications  consisted  cessi^s  in  Shang  Tung  provtoce;  France 
Sf  translations  of  poems  and  songs  from  desired  certain  privileges  m  Chinese  terri- 
?heRu^anr  Servian,    Polish,    Magyar,  tory  a<^|acent  to  he^^ 

f^dilttr  fa^lL\^s^Set^en^  f^Se^f^^^-^lw^X  ^^s^^^^t^ 

i"^  ty'hlnSitio^S  1rom\'^Z  ^^^^^^rSr'^^S.r^ir't^^ 
Mi  a^l  S.lt^ter^'ofTere'r  W  ^-^^  "e'cl?«^  i^fer'eT^f  Se  ulS?S 
5^'^L^°^.Hl?£P^fhf  wlim^nTL  B?l  States  in  the  affairs  of  the  Far  East,  ow- 
*^^  ft°l  *ift9^  ^.  iRao  h1  hPld  in«  to  the  possession  of  the  Phnippine 
tnetp  from  ^^^^  1830.  He  held  i^^^^^  Secretary  Hay  procured  in  1899, 
""J^S""  government  aPP^^,'™®'*^^^^^^®  an  agreement  by  the  European  powers 
^  them  being  the  governorship  of  Hong  eonceraed,  guaranteeing  equS  rigVts  of 
Kong,  and  the  last  being  in  1861,  when  he  ^^^  ^^'^  f  ^^^f^  |J  ChinI  to  aU 

waa  sent  to  Italy  to  report  on  Bntish  powers,  which  moderated  the  active  steps 
commeraal  rdations  with  the  new  king- J^r  the  'partition'  of  China,  but  the 
dom.    He  died  Nov.  23,  1872.  g^^ds  of  disorder  had  been  sown  and  in 

BoWSDnt  (b<^spnt)  the  large  boom  iqqq  ^^e  harvest  was  reaped  in  the  out- 
-■'vwo^  or  spar  which  projects  over  b^eak  directed  first  against  the  Christian 

the  stem  of  a  vessel,  having  the  foremast  missionaries   and   eventually   against  all 
and  foretopmast  stays  and  staysails  at-  Europeans,  and  the  lives  of  the  foreign 
tached   to  it,  while  extending  beyond  it  ministers  in  Peking  were  imperilled, 
is  the  jib-boom.  u      isu         «     v        Prince  Tuan  was  the  leader  of  the  op- 

BoWStrinfiT-heillD.  P®  °K'  ^^J^'^l  position  to  foreigners.  He  was  an  ath- 
xM^^^of0XA±M.^  "^"*rMeaves  of  an  East  fete  and  had  many  followers  of  athletic 
Indian  plant,  or  the  plant  itself»  young  Chinamen  whose  ability  in  sports 
Sanseviera  seylarUcat  order  Liliaceee,  so  led  to  their  being  known  as  Boxers.  iThis 
named  from  being  made  by  the  natives  name  was  adopted  by  Tuan's  recruits.  He 
into  bowstrings.  The  fiber  is  fine  and  proclaimed  his  nine-year-old  son  heir^ 
silky,  but  very  strong.  presumptive  to  the  throne.    The  emperor 

Bow- window  ^  window  constructed  was  but  a  puppet  directed  by  the  Dowager 
'  so  as  to  project  from  Empress  and  was  not  popular.  The  latter 
a  wall,  properly  one  that  forms  a  segment  had    not   opposed    the   foreign  encroach- 
of  R  drcle.    See  Bay-window.  ments.    Finally  the  Boxers  revolted.   Re- 

Bowver  (fi^'y^^)*  William,  an  Eng-  ports  of  outrages  and  massacres  and  ig- 
iwv  js^  |jg|^  printer  and  classical  norance  as  to  the  fate  of  the  legations 
scholar,  born  1699,  a  native  of  London,  decided  the  United  States,  British, 
where  his  father,  also  a  printer,  carried  French,  German,  Italian  and  Japanese 
on  business.  In  1729  he  became  printer  governments  to  take  concerted  action  and 
of  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  warships  were  hurried  to  China.  The 
and  subsequently  printer  to  the  Society  of  landing  of  marines  at  Tokio  was  stub- 
Antiquarians  and  to  tiie  Royal  Society,  bomly  resisted  and  the  vessels  of  the 
In  1767  he  was  nominated  printer  of  the  allied  powers,  except  the  United  States, 
journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  swelled  the  forts,  and  after  a  sanguinary 
rolls  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  died  encounter  captured  them  on  June  17th. 
in  1777.  United    States    troops    were    sent    from 

Manila.    On  June  2mh,  the  (German  Min- 
Bmr    smma  nnmiMim*  istcr,  Baron  von  Ketteler,  was  set  upon 

-wwA.  see  ifc^pree.  ^^^  slaughtered  by  Chinese  soldiers  while 

B0X»elder  ^^  aah-leaved  maple  (Ne-  on  his  way  to  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  in 
•^  ~V*  ffundo  aoerotdea),  a  smBXi  Peking.  Vice-admiral  Seymour  on  the 
tilt  beautiful  tree  of  the  United  States,  same  day,  was  turned  back  while  march- 
pcun  which  sugar  is  made.  The  wood  is  ing  on  Peking  to  relieve  the  British  lega- 
light  and  soft.  tion  officials  and  suffered  casualties  of 
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374.  The  allied  warsbips  shelled  Tien- 
Tsin  on  June  2l8t  and  on  the  23d  their 
combined  forces  occupied  the  foreign 
quarters  of  the  ci^.  On  the  same  day 
Minister  Wu,  at  Washington,  requested 
an  armistice  on  behalf  of  his  government, 
in  response  to  which  the  United  States 
required  that  as  a  preliminary  free  com- 
munication be  allowed  with  the  legations 
at  Peking.  On  July  13-14th  the  allied 
iforces  stormed  the  port  of  Tien-Tsin  and 
captured  it  with  a  loss  of  800  in  killed 
and  wounded.  Five  days  later  the  Chin- 
ese Emperor  solicited  peace  from  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  The  allied  forces  ad- 
vanced upon  Peking  on  August  4th  under 
the  command  of  Field  Marshal  von  Wal- 
dersee,  of  the  German  army.  The  first 
word  from  the  beleaguered  foreigners  was 
a  message  in  cipher  from  United  States 
Minister  Conger,  which,  while  reporting 
the  safety  of  members  of  the  legation, 
represented  the  appalling  conditions  pre- 
vailing and  the  imminent  danger  of  the 
besieged  foreigners.  On  August  8th  Li 
Hung  Chang  was  named  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary to  propose  to  the  powers  terms  for 
the  immediate  cessation  of  hostile  demon- 
strations. The  allied  forces  captured 
Peking  on  August  14th,  the  Americans 
being  the  first  to  enter  and  furnishing  the 
first  victim  in  that  city  in  Captain  Reilly. 
Meantime  the  Emperor  and  the  Dowager 
Empress  had  fled  for  safety.  At  once  the 
besieged  in  the  legations  were  were  re- 
lieved. On  the  16th  an  armistice  was 
refused  and  the  United  States  rejected 
the  appeal  of  Li  Hung  Chang  and  in- 
sisted on  compliance  with  the  demands  it 
made.  Full  power  to  act  was  conferred 
on  General  Chaffee,  The  American  refu- 
gees from  Peking  reached  Tien-Tsin  in 
safety  on  August  25th.  Negotiations  for 
terms  of  peace  and  compensation  were 
carried  on  till  December,  when  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  allies  were  accepted 
by  the  Chinese  government.  The  Ame^ 
ican  cavalry  and  artillery  evacuated  Pe 
king  on  May  5th.  A  formal  indemnity 
of  450,000  taels  (about  $300,000),  in  pui> 
suance  of  the  terms  ot  settlement,  was 
demanded  by  the  powers  on  May,  9th 
which  was  agreed  to  by  China,  and  on 
July  26th  the  powers  agreed  to  the  dis 
charge  of  this  sum  by  installments,  the 
outstanding  amount  to  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  4^^  per  rent.  On  September 
17th,  the  occupying  forces.  United  States 
and  Japanese  troops,  restored  the  forbid- 
den city  to  the  Chinese.  The  liquidation 
of  the  indemnity  payment  is  still  in 
process  (1917),  and  certain  of  the  powers 
interested,  including  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  have  agreed  to  post- 
pone or  forego  the  payments  due  them  as 
a  concession  to  China  for  her  co-operation 
against  Germany  in  the  great  war« 


Box-hauUng,  Sfp^^n^tT^d^ 

uated  that  tacking  is  impossible.  The 
operation  is  effect^  by  hauling  the  head 
sheets  to  windward,  bracing  the  head 
yards  back  and  squaring  the  after-yards; 
the  helm  being  put  a-lee.  Bowing  off  is  a 
similar  operation. 

Boxin?  (boks'ing) ,  or  PnoiuSM,  fight- 
o  in^  with  the  fist  an  art  some- 
what common  in  all  a^es.  llie  art  of  box- 
ing consists  in  showing  skill  in  dealing 
blows  with  the  fist  against  one's  opponent, 
especially  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
while  at  the  same  time  one  protects  one's 
self.  In  England  professional  boxers,  who 
made  a  livelihood  out  of  their  skill  In  the 
art,  were  at  one  time  common,  especially 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Georges,  when 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  were  some- 
times to  be  seen  at  pugilistic  combats,  and 
'professors'  of  the  art  frequenUy  had 
members  of  the  nobility  among  thdr  pu- 
pils. It  had  also  a  vogue  in  the  United 
States,  though  little  practised  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  At  the  gUidiatorial 
shows  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  boxing 
was  common,  but  in  a  more  dangerous 
form,  the  fist  being  armed  with  leather  ap- 
pliances loaded  with  iron  or  lead.  Pugilis- 
tic encounters,  however,  have  now  fallen 
into  disrepute,  on  account  of  their  fre- 
quently brutal  character,  and  laws  have 
been  passed  for  their  suppression. 

Boxing-day,  ehVh'Ui^n^SSSSS 

as  a  holiday  in  England.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  practice  of  giving  Christmas 
howes  as  presents  on  that  day. 

Boxing  the  Compass,  ^^^^f^l 

repetition  of  all  the  points  of  the  compass 
in  their  proper  order — an  accomplish- 
ment required  to  be  attained  by  all 
sailors. 

Box-tortoise,  t^T^t^"  ^a^c^ 

tortoises,  genus  CistHdOt  that  can  com- 
pletely shut  themselves  into  their  shelL 

Boxtree  <?«*«*  9emperviren»),  a 
shrubby  evergreen  tree,  12 
or  15  feet  high,  order  Euphorbiacen,  a 
native  of  Southern  Europe,  and  parts  of 
Asia,  with  small  oval  and  opposite  leaves, 
and  greenish,  inconspicuous  flowers,  male 
and  female  on  the  same  tree.  It  was 
formerly  so  common  in  England  as  to 
have  given  its  name  to  several  places — 
Boxhill,  in  Surrey,  for  instance,  and  Box- 
ley,  in  Kent  The  wood  is  of  a  yellowish 
color,  close-grained,  very  hard  and  heavy, 
and  admits  of  a  beautiful  polidi.  On 
these  accounts  it  is  much  used  by  turners, 
wood -carvers,  engravers  on  wood  (no 
wood  surjMissing  it  fpr  this  purpose) »  an^ 
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mathematical-instrumeiit  makers.  Flutes 
and  other  wind-instruments  are  formed 
ol  it.  Ttie  box  of  commerce  comes  mainly 
from  the  regions  adjoining  the  Black  Sea 
and  Caspian,  and  is  said  to  be  diminish- 
ing in  quantity.  In  gardens  and  shrub- 
beries box-trees  may  often  be  seen  clipped 
into  various  formal  shapes.  There  is  also 
a  dwarf  variety  reared  as  an  edging  for 
garden  walks  and  the  like. 

.DO/UOlil..  ^^  UAited  States  Supreme 
Court  in  handing  down  its  decision  in 
regard  to  this  case  in  1908  declared  (1) 
that  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  is  vio- 
lated whea  labor  organizations  become  a 
oonspiiacy  in  restraint  of  trade ;  and  (2) 
that  individual  members  of  the  union  can 
he  held  liable  for  damages  of  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  actual  loss  inflicted. 
costs  and  attorney's  fees,  in  case  dvil 
action  is  taken.  Laws  prohibiting  boy- 
ootting  have  been  enacted  in  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Texaa 
filacklisting  is  prohibited  in  26  States. 
Intimidation  conspiracy  against  working- 
men  and  interference  with  employment 
are  prohiUted  by  laws  in  33  States^  In 
18  States  employers  are  forbidden  to  ex- 
act an  agreement  from  an  employee, 
either  veital  or  written,  not  to  become  a 
member  of  a  labor  organisation  as  a  con- 
dition to  his  obtaining  employment  In 
Great  Britain  boycottmg  is  lawful  if  not 
accompanied  bv  violence  and  if  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  improving  working  con- 
ditions. 


court  in  its  decision  handed  down  in  the 
Dan  bury  hat  case. 

Another  illustration  of  the  secondary 
boycott  is  given  in  the  case  of  the  Budc*s 
Stove  and  Kange  Ck>mpany  va.  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  in  which  pro- 
ceedings wene  begun  to  enjoin  the  boycott 
against  the  Buck's  Stove  and  Range  Com- 
pany, and  later,  proceedings  to  enforce 
the  injuiu;tion,  by  nolding  the  defendants 
in  cimtempt  of  court  for  violating  the 
injunction.  The  history  of  this  case  is 
briefljr  as  follows:  In  March,  1907,  the 
American  Federation  of  Iiabor  pro- 
nounced a  boycott  against  the  stove  com- 
Kny,  publishing  its  name  in  the  '  unfair ' 
t  and  in  the  '  we  don't  patronize '  list 
of  its  oflicial  organ.  It  took  apparently 
effective  means  to  prevent  tradesmen  from 
buying  the  Buck's  product  and  also  to 
prevent  individuals'  from  patronizing 
tradesmen  who  dealt  in  the  Buck's  out- 
put 

Bovdell    C^i^d^l)*  John,  an  Euglish 
^  engraver,  but  chiefly  distin- 

guished as  an  encourager  of  the  fine  arts. 
With  the  profits  of  a  volume  of  en^v- 
ings  executed  by  himself,  and  pu^^lished 
in  1746,  he  set  up  as  a  printseller,  and 
soon  established  a  high  reputation  as  a 
liberal  patron  of  good  artistk  with  the  re- 
sult that  for  the  first  time  English  prints 
began  to  be  exported  to  the  Continent 
He  engaged  Reynolds,  Opie,  West,  and 
other   celebrated    painters    to    illustrate 


Shakespeare's  works,  and  from  their  pic- 

^.   .„      *     V     .^  •     tures  was  produced  a  magnificent  volume 

BoVCOttinfir    ^J^*^®>?*')j  *^  tennis  of  plates,  the  Shaketpeare  GaUery  (Lon- 
J^.    "       «5     defined  by  Bouvier:  'A   don,  Boydell,  1803).    He  died  in  1804. 

UnvAr  (bwft-y&),  Alexis,  a  French 
^^J^^  surgeon,  bom  1757 ;  died  1833. 
!He  bad  a  brilliant  career  as  a  student 
and  was  appointed  first  surgeon  to  Napo- 


eonfederation,  generally  secret,  of  many 
persons,  whose  intent  is  to  injure  another 
by  preventing  any  and  all  persons  from 
doing  business  with  him  through  fear  of 
incurring  the  displeasure,  persecution,  and 
Tengeance  of  the  conspirators.'  Th.e  prac- 
tice had  its  oriein  in  Ireland  during  the 
land  troubles  of  1880  and  1881.  It  takes 
its  name  from  a  Captain  James  Boycott 
a  Mayo  land  agent  against  whon!  it  was 
first  directed. 

The  boycott  is  of  particular  interest  to 
Americans  0¥ring  to  its  connection  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
applied  it  notably  in  the  strike  of  the 
Danbury  (Conn.)  hatters  in  1902.  The 
boycott  was  both  primary  and  secondary, 
and  it  was  in  this  latter  application  of 
its  power  that  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  was  allied  with  it  By  this 
organisation  it  was  spread  over  the 
country,  and  thus  the  labor  body  came 
into  contact  with  the  Federal  authorities, 
its  action  being  construed  under  the  pro- 
▼ifllonB  of  the  Sherman  Law  as  a  com- 
bination to  restrict  inter-state  commerce ; 
and  this  was  the  view  of  the  supreme 


leon,  receiving  at  tiie  same  time  the  titie 
of  Baron  of  tne  Empire. 
"RniTAr  (bwft-y&).  Jean  Piibbb,  presi- 
.DUjrci:  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  Republic  of  Hayti, 
bom  in  1776  at  Port-au-Prince;  died  at 
Paris  in  1850.  He  was  a  mulatto  by 
birth,  but  was  educated  in  France.  In 
1792  he  entered  tbe  French  army,  and 
fought  with  distinction  against  the  Eng- 
lish in  San  Domingo.  It  was  larsely  by 
his  efTorto  that  in  1821  all  parts  of  Hayti 
were  brought  under  one  republican  gov- 
ernment of  which  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent His  administration  in  its  earlier 
vears  was  wise  and  energetic,  but  in  1843 
he  was  driven  into  exile  by  a  revolt 
"RniTAftATi  (boi'e-sen),  Hjalmas  Hjobth, 
-^"J^'^*'^"  novelist  bom  at  Frederiks^ 
VRm,  Norway,  in  1848 ;  died  in  1805.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1869,  and 
was  professor  of  language  successively  in 
Urbana   University,   Cornell   University, 
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and  Ck)lumbia  College.  His  works,  writ-  Atheists,  Deists,  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Mo- 
ten  in  English,  are  Gunnar,  Falconbergt  hammedans,  not  descending  to  any  CJon- 
llka  on  the  Hill  Top,  Queen  Titanin,  troversy  amonest  Christians  themselves.* 
*Rav1^  (boil),atownof  Ireland,  County  The  first  series  was  delivered  by  Richard 
MMjx%i  Roscommon,  with  a  large  trade  Bentley.  Samuel  Clarke,  Whiston,  and 
in  com  and  butter.  Boyle  Abbey,  now  in  F.  D.  Maurice  were  among  succeeding 
ruins,  dates  from  the  twelfth  century.  Boyle  lecturers.  Boyle  died  in  1691,  and 
P<V.  aboat  2600.  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

"RavIa  Chakles,  Earl  of  Orrery,  bom  "DnirlA  Rooeb,  Earl  of  Orrery,  brother 
AUjriC,  1676;  died  1731.  was  nominally  -DOyiC,  ^^  Robert  Boyle,  born  in  lt521. 
the  editor  of  the  edition  of  the  Epistles  of  died  in  1679.  In  Ireland  he  zealously 
Phalaris^  which  led  to  a  famous  contro-  supported  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  bat  af- 
versy  witii  Bentley  (see  Bentley } ,  and  to  ter  the  death  of  the  king  he  retired  for  a 
Swift's  Battle  of  the  Books.  He  served  time  from  pubUc  Ufe.  At  length  he  ac- 
m  the  army  and  as  a  diplomat.  The  cepted  a  commission  from  Cromwell, 
astronomical  apparatus  caUed  the  orrery  ^ho^  he  served  with  zeal  and  fidelity, 
took  Its  name  from  1"™.  a^^  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed. 

Boyle,  fe^\^;itn^7  iJ^^KiS^n  ^^^  ^^^^^  o^  Cromwell  he  exerted 
«^f.KU  l.^,t.*TJ .  J«^ii^I;H^of^o^  ^>th    such    dexterity    to    bring 

?.''iSS^®T^l^M«^' w^^^'^^^^  about  the  royal  restoration  that  Charles 

tedete'iSd^'^e'S.l'^tri^iS^^^  I]  --^ed  him  with  the  tiUe  of  Earl 

tiona  of  the  American  aborigines.  21  ^^^^'^{' 

Bovle  RiCHABD,  Earl  of  Cork,  an  Boyle  lieCtUreS.  See  Boyle,  Robert. 
ojvjrxv,    English  statesman,  was  bom  in  _^      %   •    •  ^ft,A*»«.»    ^n.^*    »/- 

1566.  In  1688  he  went  to  Dublin  with  Boylc'S  IeW,  2S?«X  L^  l^.i'fn" 
Uttle  or  no  money,  but  with  good  recom-  .  ^„,,„  .^  ,^,  .Ij^fW  fifi^'^«i«JL^  IS 
mendations,  and  ij  prudence  and  ability  J^yfL^^^X?  v«rv  ?n^ar«5v^n  fi,!  «™«™ 
he  managed  to  acquire  considerable  es-  J  gas  will  vary  inversely  to  the  pressure 
tates.  As  a  derk  of  the  Council  of  Mun-  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  the  density 
st^r  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  tal-  ^^  elastic  force  are  directly  as  the 
exits  and  activity,  and  became  success-  pressure  and  inversely  as  the  volume, 
ivcly  a  knight  and  privy-councilor.  Baron  BoVHC  ^P?^?)»  .*  "7®'  of  Ireland, 
boyle  of  Youghal,  Viscount  Dungarvan  ,  „  ^  fhich  rises  in  the  Bog  of 
and  Earl  of  Cork.    He  died  in  1G43.  Allen,   and   after   a   course   of  60   miles 

falls  into  the  Irish  Sea  4  miles  from 
PaitIa  Robert,  a  celebrated  natural  Drogheda.  It  is  navigable  for  barges  to 
Jjujricy  philosopher,  was  born  at  Lis-  Navan,  19  miles  from  its  mouth.  Much 
more,  Ireland,  1626,  and  was  the  seventh  of  its  course  is  marked  by  fine  scenery, 
son  of  Richard  the  first  earl  of  Cork,  f^^out  2  miles  west  of  Drogheda,  an  obe- 
After  finishing  his  studies  at  Eton  he  lisk  130  ft.  high  marks  the  spot  where 
traveled  for  some  years  on  the  Continent  was  fought  the  battle  between  the  ad- 
till,  in  1644,  he  settled  in  the  manor  of  ^gj^?*?  of  James  II  and  WiUiam  III  m 
Stalbridge,  Dorsetshire,  which  his  father  16w,  in  which,  the  latter  proved  victor- 
had  left  him.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  i^us,  James  being  obliged  to  flee  to  th« 
scientific     studies,      to     chemistry     and  continent. 

natural  philosophy  in  particular.  He  Qoy  ScOHtS  ^°  organization  for  the 
was    one    of    the   first   members    of    the  ^  '    physical  and  moral  im- 

society  founded  in  1645,  afterwards  provement  of  boys,  its  purpose  being  to 
known  as  the  Royal  Society.  At  Oxford,  train  boys  of  a  proper  age  in  athletic 
to  which  he  had  gone  in  1652,  he  occupied  outdoor  exercises  and  also  in  courtesy 
himself  in  making  improvements  on  the  and  helpfulness  to  others.  This  name 
air-pump,  by  means  of  which  he  demon-  was  given  the  organization  in  1908  by 
strated  the  elasticity  of  air.  Although  Lientenant-Oeneral  Baden-Powell  of  the 
his  scientific  work  shows  an  accurate,  British  army,  but  the  idea  originated 
minute,  and  methodical  intellect,  in  with  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  of  Connec- 
religious  matters  he  was  subject  to  melan-  ticut,  about  ten  years  earlier,  who  organ- 
choly  and  fanciful  terrors.  With  the  ized  the  boys  of  his  vicinity  into  an  as^o- 
view  of  settling  his  faith  he  began  the  elation  which  he  called  the  '  Seton  In- 
study  of  those  oriental  languages  which  dfans,'  giving  them  the  privilege  of  using 
contain  the  origins  of  Christianity,  and  his  large  and  well-wooded  estate  for  the 
formed  connections  with  such  eminent  purpose  of  training  them  in  the  arts  of 
scholars  as  Pococke,  Clarke,  Barlow,  woodcraft  practised  by  the  American  In- 
etc.  He  also  instituted  public  lectures,  dians,  such  as  following  the  trail,  canoe- 
known  as  the  Boyle  Lectures,  '  for  prov-  ing,  camping  out,  etc.  A  sort  of  tribal 
Ing     the     Christian      religion      against   organization   was   formed   and   ezerdsee 
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arranged  to  train  the  senses  and  develop  Bozrah    (bo^'rA),   an  ancient  dty  of 

powers  of  endurance  in  his  youthful  pu-  ■"v£ixc»ii    pajegtine^  ^^st  of  the  Jordan, 

pils;  efforts  also  being  made  to  arouse  in  and  about  80  miles  south  of  Damascus, 

them  sentiments  of  self-help,  self-control,  It  was  the  capital  of  Og,  King  of  Bashan, 

courtesy,   honor,   obedience   to   suoeriors,  and   subsequently   belonged    to   the    tribe 

and  ready  aid  to  all  in  need  of  assistance,  of  Manasseh.    Early  in  the  Christian  era 

Daniel    O.    Beard^    of   Flushing.    N.   Y.,  it   became   a   flourishing   place,  and   was 

a  well-known  artist  and  author  in  out-  long  a  great  emporium  of  trade.     It  is 

door  subjects,   followed   with   the   '  Sons  now  a  scene  of  ruins. 

of  Daniel  Boone/  described   in  his  Boy  Bozzarifi  (bot-s&'ris),  MABKO,aheroof 

Pioneera    and    Sons    of    Daniel    Boone  •"^***^**»    the  Greek  war  of  independence 

(1909).    The  introduction  of  the  organ-  against  the  Turks,  bom  about   the  end 

ization    in    England    wa^    due    to    Mr.  of  the  eighteenth  century.    After  the  fall 

Seton,  who,  in  1906  interested   General  of  Suli  he  retired  to  the  Ionian  Islands, 

Baden-Powell  in   the   work   to   such   an  from  whence  he  made  a  vain  attempt  to 

extent  that  he  resigned  from  the  army  deliver  his  native  country.    In  1820,  when 

and  engaged  in  this  new  field  of  activity  the   Turks   were   trying  to  reduce   their 

with    such   enthusiasm   that    the   system  overgrown  vassal.  All  Pasha  of  Janina, 

rapidly     spread     through      the     British  to  submission,  the  latter  sought  aid  from 

islands.      The    Boy    Scouts    there    were  the  exiled  Suliotes,  and  Marko  Bosiaris 

taught  the  methods  of  scouting  practised  returned  to  Epirus.     On  the  outbreak  of 

in  the  army  and  trained  in  military  dis-  the  war  of  independence  he  at  once  joined 

dpUne,  conditions  not  introduced  in  the  the  Greek  cause,  and  diptinguished  him* 

American    organizations.      This    British  self  as  much  by  his  pcmotism  and  dis- 

development    of    the    idea    and    its    new  interestedness   as    by    his    military    skill 

name   gave   it   a   wide   popularity.    Boy  and  personal  bravery.     In  the  summer  of 

Scout  groups  being  formed  in  many  parts  1823,  when  he  held  the  command-in-chief 

of    the    United    States    and    in    several  of   the   Greek   forces  at  Missolonghi,   he 

European  and  South  American  countries,  made  a  daring  night  attack  on  the  camp 

until   a    million    and    more    of    youthful  of  the  Pasha  of  Scutfiri,  near  Karpenisi. 

devotees  were  enlisted  in  the  work.  The  attack  was  successful;  but  the  tri- 

In  the  exercises  of  the  Boy  Scouts  no  umph  of  the  Greeks  was  clouded  by  the 

idea  of  competition  is  encouraged  and  no  fall  of  the  heroic   Bozzaris.     His  deeds 

rewards  are  given  for  superiority  in  con-  are  celebrated  in   the  popular  songs  of 

tests    of   skill;    but    ability    to    perform  Greece. 

certain    severe    duties,    demanding    skill,  Bra^^'"*'^^'    *    ^^^'^  North    Italy, 

readiness,  sagacity,  powers  of  endurance,  province  of  Cuneo,  with  a  trade  in 

quickness    of    observation,    alertness    in  cattle,  grain,  wine  and  silk.    Pop.  11,482. 

emergencies,  etc.,  win  them  certain  cov-  PraTto'npn'nTiA  (br&-b&Q-8on'),  the  na- 

eted   distinctions.     To  develop   in   them  -»Aauttiivuiiiic  ^^^^j  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  g^j. 

desirable   mental   and    moral   sentiments  gians,   written  during   the   revolution  of 

they  are  required  to  take  certain  vows,  1830  by  Jenneval,  an  actor  at  the  theater 

such  as ;  *  Not  to  rebel  * ;  *  Not  to  leave  of  Brussels,  and  set  to  music  by  Gampen- 

a   camp-fire  without  some  one  to  watch  hout. 

it';  'To  protect  the  song  birds,  not  to  -DTftl^uYif  (brA-bant'  or  bra'bant),   the 

disturb  their  nests  or  eggs,  or  to  molest  •"*'***'"'***' central  district  of  the  lowlands 

squirrels';  'Not  to  make  a  dirty  camp,  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  extending  from 

bring    firearms    into    a    camp    of    those  the  Waal  to  the  sources  of  the  Dyle,  and 

under   fourteen,   or   point   a   weapon  at  from  the  Meuse  and  Limburg  plains  to 

any   one ' ;   '  To   keep    the  game   laws  * ;  the  lower  Scheldt.    It  is  divided  between 

'  Not    to    smoke '    (if   under    eighteen)  ;  the   kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 

•  Not    to    bring    firewater    into    camp  ' ;  into  three  provinces :  Ist,  Dutch  or  North 

•  To  play  fair ' ;  '  To  keep  their  word  of  Brabant,  area  1977  sq.  m. ;  2d,  Belgian 
honor  sacred,'  together  with  general  province  of  Antwerp,  area  of  1095  sq.  m. ; 
rules  of  honor,  duty,  obedience,  loyalty,  and  3d,  the  Belgian  province  of  South 
courtesy,  thrift,  friendliness,  pleasantness  Brabant,  area  1276  sq.  m.  The  country 
of  manner,  kindness  to  animals,  the  per-  is  generally  a  plain,  gently  sloping  to  the 
formance  of  some  act  of  friendly  aid  to  n.  w.,  and  is  mainly  fertile  and  well  cul- 
others  daily,  etc.  The  fact  that  their  Hvated,  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cat- 
training  covers  such  a  scope  mude  them  tie  being  the  principal  employment  of  the 
prominent  as  an  mcipient  miUtary  body  inhabitants.  In  the  north  the  inhabit- 
dnring  the  European  War,  and^in  1917  ants  are  Dutch;  in  the  middle  district, 
a  large  sum  of  money  was  raised  by  public  Flemings ;  in  the  south  WaUoons.  South- 
sutMcriptum  to  aid  them  in  their  useful  ward  of  Brussels  the  language  is  French ; 
actlTities.  northward,  Dutch  and  Flemish.     In  the 
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5th  century  Brabant  came  into  possession 
of  the  Franks,  and  after  beinir  alternately 
included  in  and  separated  from  Lorraine 
it  emerged  at  length  in  1190  as  a  duchy 
under  a  Duke  of  Brabant  It  eventually 
came  by  marriage  into  possession  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  passed  with  the 
last  representative  of  that  line,  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
finaUy  to  Philip  II  of  Spain.  In  the 
famous  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  caused 
by  the  crulties  of  King  Philip  and  his 
agent,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  North  Brabant 
succeeded  in  asserting  its  independence, 
and  in  1648  it  was  incorporated  with 
the  United  Provinces.  South  Brabant 
remained,  however,  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1714  passed  again,  along  with  the 
other  southern  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, to  the  imperial  house  of  Austria. 
See  Belgium. 

P-pfl  PA  (brfts) ,  Chables  LostNO,  author 
^'^^^  and  phihinthropist,  bom  at  Litch- 
lield.  Connecticut,  in  1826;  died  in  1890. 
He  studied  theology  and  in  New  York 
took  up  the  question  of  the  education  and 
housing  of  the  poor.  He  founded  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  in  1853  and  acted 
as  its  secretary.  Through  it  homes  have 
been  found  for  many  thousands  of  chil- 
dren. He  wrote  the  Races  of  the  Old 
Worldt  Oetta  Chrittif  works  of  travel, 
etc. 

Bracelet  (^I'^slet) ,  a  kind  of  ornament 
usually  worn  on  the  wrist,  the 
use  of  which  extends  from  the  most  ancient 
times  down  to  the  present,  and  belongs  to 
all  countries,  civilized  as  well  as  unciv- 
ilized. Bracelets  were  in  use  in  Egypt 
and  amongst  the  Medes  and  Persians  at 
a  very  remote  period,  and  in  the  Bible  the 
bracelet  is  frequently  mentioned  as  an 
ornament  in  use  among  the  Jews,  both 
men  and  women.  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks  bracelets  seem  to  have  been  worn 
only  by  the  women.  The  spiral  form 
was  preferred,  and  very  often  made  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  snakes,  which 
went  round  the  arm  twice  or  thrice. 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  a  frequent 
practice  for  a  general  to  bestow  brace- 
lets on  soldiers  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  valor.  Roman  ladies 
of  high  rank  frequently  wore  them  both 
on  the  wrist  and  on  the  upper  arm. 
Among  the  ancient  heathen  Germanic 
tribes  they  formed  the  chief  and  almost 
only  ornament,  as  is  shown  by  their  be- 
ing 80  often  found  in  old  graves.  They 
seem  to  have  been  used  by  the  men  even 
more  than  by  the  women,  and  were  the 
gifts  by  which  an  ancient  German  chief 
attached  his  followers  to  himself.  So, 
in  old  Anglo-Saxon   poems,   *  ring-giver  * 


is    a    common    name    for    the    lord    or 

ruler. 

"RrflAAQ  (brft'ses),  in  ships,  ropes  pass- 

jiLn,W9    .jjg  through  blocks  at  the  ends 

of  the  yards,  used  for  swinging  the  latter 

round   so  as   to   meet  the   wind  in   any 

desired  direction. 

Brachiopoda  <$'rhK:;^a*niSSS 

having  affinities  with  the  worms  and 
the  polyzoa,  but  less  with  the  mollusca, 
though  their  bivalve  shells  give  them  an 
outward  resemblance  to  the  lamelli- 
branchiata.  Their  name  comes  from  the 
development  of  a  long  spirally-coiled, 
fringed  appendage  or  arm  on  either  side 
of  the  mouth  (Gr.  hrachiCn,  an  arm,  and 
poti«,  podos,  a  foot),  serving  aa  respi- 
ratory organs.  They  have  no  proper 
power  of  locomotion,  and  remain  fixed  to 
submarine  bodies,  in  some  cases  by  a 
peduncle  passing  through  an  aperture  at 
the  '  beak.'  They  are  widely  diffused,  and 
in  the  fossil  state  are  interesting  to  the 
geologist  by  enabling  him  to  identify  cer- 
tain strata.  They  were  vastly  more 
abundant  in  the  early  geological  ages 
than  at  present,  especially  in  Silurian  and 
Devonian  times,  and  again  became  numer- 
ous in  the  Chalk  period,  then  decreasing 
to  the  present  time.  The  chief  genera  are 
Lingula,  Terehatula,  and  Rhynchonella, 

Brachycephalio  telSi;S^.:tffi 

kephalg,  the  head),  a  term  applied  in  eth- 
nology to  heads  whose  diameter  from  side 
to  side  is  not  much  less  than  from  front 
to  back,  as  markedly  occurs  in  the  Hon* 
golian   type:  opposed  to  dolichocephaUc. 

Brachypter®  <^r^"H?v^'*'  '^p^- 

-^** J  r  •*'*  ^  winged' ) ,  a  name  given 
to  a  family  of  web-footed  birds,  penguins, 
auks,  divers,  guillemots,  etc..  in  which 
the  wings  are  short  and  the  legs  placed 
far  back  in  the  body.  They  are  all  strong 
divers  and  swimmers. 
Brachvnra  (bra-W-O'ra;    'short- 

ten-footed  crustaceans  or  crabs  (Deca- 
poda),  having  a  very  short  jointed  tail 
folded  closely  under  the  thorax  as  in  the 
common  crab. 

Bracken,  S»^p.  fi^^ts  aquUina.  a 
'  species  of  fern  very  common 
in  America  and  Europe,  and  often  cover- 
ing large  areas  on  hillsides  and  waste 
grounds.  It  has  a  black  creeping  rhi- 
zome, with  branched  pinnate  fronds  grow* 
ing  often  to  the  height  of  several  feet, 
and  it  forms  an  excellent  covert  for  game. 
The  rhizome  is  bitter,  but  has  been  eaten 
in  times  of  famine.  The  plant  is  as- 
tringent and  anthelmintic;  when  burned 
it  yields  a  great  deal  of  alkali.  The  rhi- 
zome of  Ptetis  esculenta,  a  native  of  New 
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Zealand,  was  formerly  a  staple  article  of 
food  among  the  Maories. 
Bracket     ^  short  piece  or  combination 
^  of  pieces,  generally  more  or 
less  triangular  in  outline,  and  projecting 


Bracket,  Hariestone  Church,  Northampton- 
shire. 

from  a  wall  or  other  surface.  They  may 
be  either  of  an  ornamental  order,  as  when 
designed  to  support  a  p 
statue,  a  bust,  or  such 
like,  or  plain  forms 
of  carpentry,  such  as 
support  shelves,  etc. 
Brackets  may  also  be 
used  in  connection  with 
machinery,  being  at- 
tached to  walls,  beams, 
etc.,  to  support  a  line 
of  shafting. 
PraAf  a  ^^^^  from  the 

flower  or  flower-stalk 
proceeds,  thus  distin- 
guished from  the  ordi-  _ 
nary  leaf,  from  the  axil  waiiK^^-v-f 
of  which  the  leaf-bud  ^«^-^«cket. 
proceeds.  If  differs  from  other  leaves  in 
shape  or  color,  and  is  generally  situated 
on  the  peduncle  near  the  flower.  It  is 
sometimes  called  also  the  floral  leaf. 

Bracteates  (brak'te-atz)    old  t  h  i  n 

•"***^  ^  "^  coins  of  gold  or  silver, 
with  irregular  figures  on  them,  stamped 
upon  one  surface  only,  so  that  the  im- 
pression appears  raised  on  one  side  while 
the  other  appears  hollow. — Bracteated 
coins,  coins  of  iron,  copper,  or  brass, 
covered  over  with  a  thin  plate  of  some 
richer  metal,  such  as  gold  or  silver. 
'R'POA-fATi  (brak'ton),  Henbt  de,  one  of 
J>rHUtUii  ^jjg  earliest  writers  on  Eng- 
lish law,  flourished  in  the  13th  century. 
He  studied  law  at  Oxford,  became  a 
judge,  and  afterwards  chief  justice  of 
England.  His  principal  work  Is  entitled 
De  Con*uetudinibus  et  LegihuB  Anglicm. 
Sr&flllAfilr  (hrad'dok),  a  borough  of 
X>raaaOCK     Allegheny     Co.,     Pennsyl- 


vania, 10  miles  s.  E.  of  Pittsburgh,  at  the 
location  of  Braddock's  defeat  (see  fol- 
lowing article).  Here  is  one  of  the 
largest  steel  plants  of  the  country  and 
manufactures  having  to  do  with  rail- 
roading.    Pop.  19357. 

Braddock,  ss;^ae?»irfrsJ.s^ 

and  colonial  forces  in  the  exnedition 
against  the  French  on  the  river  Ohio,  in 
1755.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  set 
out  from  Virginia  to  invest  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Pitts* 
burgh,  but  from  want  of  caution,  and  ixi 
disregard  of  the  advice  of  Washington, 
who  accompanied  him,  he  fell  into  an 
Indian  ambuscade  by  which  he  lost  near- 
ly one-half  of  his  troops  and  received 
himself  a  mortal  wound. 
Braddon  (brad'on),  Mabt  Elizabeth, 
a  well-known  novelist,  bom 
in  London  in  1837.  and  daughter  of  a 
solicitor  there.  Alter  publishing  some 
poems  and  tales,  in  1862  she  brought  out 
Locfy  Audl€y*»  Secret,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  clever  sensational  novels.  She  also 
wrote  poems  and  became  the  editor  of 
the  Ix)ndon  magazine  Belffravia.  D.  1915. 

Bradford  (^^^^'^"^^>  ^  municipal  and 
*"  **""^  pari,  borough  and  important 

manufacturing  town  in  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  England.  The  more  modem 
portion  has  well-built  streets,  and  since 
1861  extensive  street  improvements  have 
been  carried  out.  There  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  scientific,  educational,  and  chari- 
table institutions,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  new  technical  college,  the 
free  grammar  school  endowed  by  Charles 
II,  the  fever  hospital,  built  at  a  great 
cost,  and  the  almshouses  of  the  Trades- 
men's Benevolent  Society.  There  are 
several  public  parks,  and  an  extensive 
system  of  water-works.  Bradford  is  the 
chief  seat  in  England  of  the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  worsted  yam  and  wool- 
ens. Pop.  (1911)  288,505. 
UTtkAfiWi^  &  city  of  McKean  County, 
JSraaiOra,  Pennsylvania,  78  miles  B. 
of  Buffalo.  It  is  the  center  of  an  ex- 
tensive oil  district,  and  has  large  oil 
interests,  pipe  lines  to  the  seaboard,  and 
numerous  manufactures,  including  oxalic 
acid.     Pop.  14,544. 

Bradford-on-Avon,  ?J^«-»l»f?„^i 

town  of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  28  miles 
w.  w.  of  Salisbury,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lower  Avon.    Pop.  4501. 

Bradlancrll  (brad'la),  Charles,  secu- 
Xiraoiau^n  ^^^.j^^  atheist,  and  advo- 
cate of  republicanism,  bom  at  London  in 
1833.  Being  elected  to  Parliament  for 
Northampton  in  1880,  he  claimed  the 
rif;ht  to  make  aflSrmation  simply,  instead 
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of  taking  the  oath  which  members  of  par-  Brad  ward  in  (brad-war'din),THOiCAS, 
liament    take    before    they    can    sit    and  *****  ^"  Doctor  Profundus,  Arch- 

Tote,  but  being  a  professed  atheist  this  bishop  of  Canterbury,  born  about  1290; 

right  was  denied  him.     Though  he  was  died  in  1349.     He  was  distinguished  for 

repeatedly   re-elected    by    the   same    con-  his  varied  learning,  and  more  particularly 

stituency,  the  majority  of  the  House  of  for   his    treatise   De    Causa   Dei   contra 

Commons  continued   to  declare  him  dis-  Pelagium,  an  extensive  work  against  the 

qualified  for  taking  the  oath  or  aflSrming;  Pelagian  heresy,  for  centuries  a  standard 

and  it  was  only  after  the  election  of  a  authority.     He   was  chaplain   and  oon- 

new  parliament  in  1885  that  he  was  al-  fessor  to  Edward  III,  whom  he  accom- 

lowed  to  take  his  seat  without  opposition  panied  to  France,  being  present  at  Cr(^ 

as  a  representative  of  Northampton.    He  and   the  capture  of  Calais.     Being  ap- 

was    editor   of    the    National   Reformer,  pointed  archbishop,  he  hastened  to  Eng- 

Died  in  1891.  land,    but   died    of    the   black   death   on 

BradleV  (brad'U),  James,  astronomer,  reaching  London. 

^  born  at  Sherborne,  England,  Prfl.dv  Cyrus  Townseitd,  clergyman 
in  1692.  He  studied  theology  at  Oxford,  -"^^^Jj  and  author,  was  born  in  Alle- 
and  took  orders ;  but  devoting  himself  to  gheny,  Pa.,  in  1861.  After  being  in  rail- 
astronomy,  he  was  appointed,  in  1721,  road  service  he  became  a  clergyman  of 
professor  of  that  science  at  Oxford.  Six  the  P.  E.  Church,  holding  various  posts, 
years  afterwards  he  made  known  his  dis-  including  that  of  assistant  minister  of 
covery  of  the  aberration  of  light,  and  his  St  Stephen's  Church,  New  York,  in  1914. 
researches  for  many  years  were  chiefly  His  literary  labor  began  in  1899  and  in- 
directed  towards  finding  out  methods  for  dudes  very  many  tales  of  romance  and 
determining  predsely  the  quantity  of  adventure.  He  wrote  also  numerous 
aberration.  It  is  largely  owing  to  Brad-  works  dealing  yrith  romantic  and  legen- 
ley's  discoveries  that  astronomers  have  dary  historical  subjects, 
since  been  able  to  make  up  astronomical  P^Adir  (br&'di),  James  T.,  an  eminent 
tables  with  the  necessary  accuracy.  In  -"^a^J  lawyer  of  New  York,  bom  in 
1741  he  was  made  astronomer-royal,  and  1815;  died  in  1869.  He  became  distin- 
removed  to  Greenwich.  He  died  in  1762.  ruished  as  counsel  for  the  defense  in  crim- 
His  Astronomical  Observations  were  inal  cases  and  during  the  Civil  war  was 
published  at  Oxford  in  1805.  a  leader  of  the  party  known  as  '  War 
Drfirlflli  11117  (brad'shft),     John,     presi-  Democrats.' 

Draasnaw  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  PrQ^'imna     a     a.  .^ 

Justice  which  tried  and  condemned  Charles  -Oraa  ypuS.     See  Sloth. 

I  of  England.    He  studied  law  at  Gray's  tj^^^^^^    rbr&'mar)    a  Highland  di*. 

Inn  and  attained  a  fair  practice.  When  the  BraCmar    ^^t^  lies  w  ^erZi 

Mug's  trial  was  determined  upon,  Brad-  Aberdeenshire.     It  contains  part  of  the 

Shaw    was    appointed    president    of    the  Grampian  range  vnth  the  heights  of  Ben 

^^rlLJl  .*  *S  "tSTi  5?f  unbending  de-  Macdhui,  Caimtoul,  Lochnagar,  etc.  The 

portment  at  the  trial  did  not  disappoint  district  has  some  fine  scenery,  valleys  and 

expectation.       Afterwards     he     opposed  hillsides  covered  with  birch  and  fir,  but 

Cromwell  and  the  Protectorate,  and  was  consists*  mostiy  of   uncultivated  heaths, 

in    consequence    deprived    of    the    chief-  -^  /k.a'Ia\    rPrrw^nxTrrA   t,;o4^^«.s.«. 

justiceship  of  Chester.    On  the  death  of  Braga  15l*«?h  ^^Jfn?^V  P^^^JS* 

Cromwell  he  became  lord-president  of  the  _..  w«  ^.^^fha  ?«iln5  n^^^^^^ 

council  and  died  in  1659.  ^t  the  Restora-  JR?  i?'^?,i''':  J^1JI^^;^^^S3^ 

tion  his  body  was  exhumed  and  hung  on  ^^«  Azores,  in  1843.    His  poetical  powers 

a   gibbet   with    those   of   Cromwell  *and  ^%^o^^  ^V^y  ^^  ^\^f  ^^  ^""^^^J^  ^ 

Ireton  collection   of  sentimental  verses,  FoJkas 

f% ^j"  -u^..^*^     y%^•^  /^    -ji  Verdes    (* Green   Leaves').     He  studied 

iSraaSnaW  S     Xiailway      trUldey  law,  but  continued  to  write,  publishing 

a  weU-known  BngUsh  manual  for  travel-  ^„^jl  ^''filo^Ei*^  £SSi/n^^^ 

ers.  first  issued  by  a  George  Bradshaw,  a  i^J"'     ^?„l?!L^1„^^r5„SJ?  I^^^Hnr 

printer  and  engraver  of  lianchester,  in  ?'i^'?J,^?"V?l '^      !iS,o^>f^^Jf^u 

1830.    It  is  now  pubUshed  on  the  1st  of  ^^  Lettres  in  Lisbon,  f°^^i«^,^f%,^« 

each  month,  and  contains  the  latest  ar-  «^«i  ^oj^'  ?*1*^S^  ''L^.^^V^L^:: 

rangements'of    railway    and    steamboat  Sih^^  ""mhpr^  workHiS.  ^?i«^^ 

companies,  besides  other  useful  informa-  ^>l^if' f^^^^^T'g^^     oi«K^ 

tion.     There  are  now  many  such  hand-  ^^'L^'^^  -^Z- *^^*°iL£?*^^?«     n«  ?kf 

books  in  the  field,  and  the  idea  has  since  ^^  ^l'**''^'^}\Z^'I?'^i^^^^        p2?uJ?l 

been  further  developed  in  the  descriptive  ?J:S.^*L'1''%q^^^  l\7hJ.^^^x 

handbooks    of    Murray.    Baedeker,  'and  O^^,-'  i^^^feica^fi^^^^^  w^'dlo^ 
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president  of  the  new  republic,  a  position 
which  he  filled  with  credit  until  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  president  in  1911. 
'RrfK^n.  (br&'g&),  an  ancient  town  in 
XVI  aga  Northern  Portugal,  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop  who  is  Primate  of  Portugal, 
charmingly  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
and  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with 
towers,  and  with  suburbs  outside.  It 
contains  an  archiepiscopal  palace,  and  a 
richly  ornamented  Gothic  cathedral  of 
the  13th  century,  and  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade  and  manufactures.  There 
still  exist  remains  of  a  Roman  temple, 
amphitheater,  and  aqueduct  Pop. 
24,309. 

Braff^nza  (br&-g&n'z&),  or  Bbagan'ca. 
Mxth^niM^sa,^  town  of  Portugal,  capital 
of  the  former  province  Trasos-montes, 
with  a  castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Dukes  of  Braganza,  from  whom  the 
late  reigning  family  of  Portugal  are 
descended.  Pop.  5476.  Brazil  has  two 
towns  of  the  same  n&me,  one  in  the  state 
of  Para,  with  17,000  pop.  in  town  and 
district:  the  other  in  Sao  Paulo,  with 
sugar  mills,  in  a  cattle-raising  district. 
Pop.  10,000. 

Jt-rtkirtr    Braxton,  soldier,  bom  in  North 
•»* »5B>  Carolina  in  1817.    He  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1837,  served  in  the  ar- 
tillery through  the  Seminole  and  Mexican 
wars,  and  retired  from  the  army  in  1856 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.     He 
joined  the  Confederate  arm^r  in  the  civil 
war  as  brigadier-general,  being  promoted 
major-general  in  1862.    He  commanded  a 
corps  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  was  pro- 
moted   general,    invaded    Kentucky    and 
fought     General     Buell     at     Perryville ; 
was    defeated    by    Rosecrans    at    Stone 
River,    but   subsequently   defeated   Rose- 
crans at  Chickamauga.     Grant  defeated 
him    in    a    great    battle    at    Missionary 
Ridge,   in   November,   1863,   and   in   De- 
cember  he  was  relieved  from  his  com- 
mand.    Died  in  1876. 
2pq]|qj»i  (bra'am),  John,  a  celebrated 
tenor  singer,  of  Jewish  extrac- 
tion,  was  bom  in  London  in  1774.     He 
appeared    with    the   greatest   success   on 
the  leading  stages  of  France,  Italy,  and 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  his  own 
country.     He  excelled  mainly  in  national 
songs,  such  as  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  O,  and 
The  Death  of  NeUon,  and  continued   to 
attract  large  audiences  even  when  eighty 
years  old.     He  died  in  1856. 
Sralie  (b^^'^)  >  ^l^ciio,  a  Danish  astron- 
''^  omer,  born  in  1546  of  a  noble 

family ;  died  in  1601.  He  studied  law  at 
Copenhagen  and  Leipzig,  but  from  1565 
gave  himself  up  to  astronomy,  and  in 
15S0  built  an  observatory  on  the  island 
of  Hveen  in  the  Sound,  providing  it  with 

10—2 


the  best  instruments  then  procurable. 
Here  he  developed  the  planetary  system 
associated  with  his  name,  the  earth,  by 
his  theory,  being  regarded  as  the  center  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  After  the  death  of 
his  patron,  Frederick  II  of  Denmark,  he 
left  his  native  country  in  1597  and  went 
to  Germany.  Here  he  was  patronized  by 
the  Emperor  Rudolph,  who  gave  him  a 
yearly  allowance  and  a  residence  at 
Prague,  where  he  died.  His  astronomical 
works  were  all  written  in  Latin.  He  is 
chiefly  notable  for  his  services  to 
practical  astronomy,  his  observations  be- 
ing superior  in  accuracy  to  those  of  his 
predecessors. 

BrahilOW.     See  BraUa. 

Brahmfi.  (br&'ma),  a  Sanskrit  word 
signifying  (in  its  neuter  form) 
the  Universal  Power  or  ground  of  all 
existence,  and  also  (in  its  masculine  form 
with  long  final  syllable)  a  particular 
deity,  the  first  person  in  the  Triad 
(Brahmfi,    Vishnu,    and    Siva)     of    the 


Brahma—Bronze,  Indian  Museum. 

Hindus.  The  personal  god  Brahmfl  is 
represented  as  a  red  or  golden-colored 
figure  with  four  heads  and  as  many  arms, 
and  he  is  often  accompanied  by  the  swan 
or  goose.  He  is  the  god  of  the  fates, 
master  of  life  and  death,  yet  he  is  him- 
self created,  and  is  merely  the  agent  of 
Brahmft,  the  Universal  Power. 
Brahmanism  (br&'man-lzm),  the  re- 
ligious  and  social  sys- 
tem of  the  Hindus,  so  called  because  it 
has  been  developed  and  expounded  by  the 
sacerdotal  caste  known  as  the  Brahmana 
(from  brahman,  *  a  potent  prayer ' ;  from 
root  hrih  or  vrih,  *  to  increase').  It  is 
founded  on  the  ancient  religious  wrft- 
ings  known  as  the  Vedas  and  regarded  as 
sacred   revelations,  of  which  the  Brah* 
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mans  as  a  body  became   the  custodians  Vedic   literature   is   that   of   natural   ob* 

and  interpreters,  being  also  the  officiating  jects ;    the    sky,    personified    in    the    god 

Eriests  and  the  general  directors  of  sacri-  Indra;  the  dawn,  in  Ushas;  the  yarious 
ces  and  religious  rites.  As  the  priestly  attributes  of  the  sun,  in  Vishnu,  Surya, 
caste  increased  in  numbers  and  power  Agni,  etc.  These  gods  were  invoked  for 
they  went  on  elaborating  the  ceremonies,  assistance  in  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
and  added  to  the  Vedas  other  writings  and  were  propitiated  by  offerings  which, 
tending  to  confirm  the  pretensions  of  this  at  first  few  and  simple,  afterwards  be- 
now  predominant  caste,  and  give  them  came  more  complicated  and  included 
the  sanction  of  a  revelation.  The  earliest  animal  sacrifices.  In  the  later  Vedic 
supplements  to  the  Vedas  are  the  Brah-  hymns,  the  gradual  development  of  a 
manas,  more  fully  explaining  the  func-  philosophical  conception  of  religion  and 
tions  of  the  officiating  priests.  Both  the  problems  of  being  and  creation  ap- 
together  form  the  revealed  Scriptures  of  pears,  leading  to  the  supplements  and 
the  Hindus.  In  time  the  caste  of  Brah-  commentaries  known  as  the  Brahmanas 
mans  came  to  be  accepted  as  a  divine  in-  and  the  Upanishads.  In  some  of  the 
stitution,  and  an  elaborate  system  of  Upanishads  the  deities  of  the  old  Vedic 
rules  defining  and  enforcing  by  the  se-  creed  are  treated  as  symbolical.  Brahma, 
verest  penalties  its  place  as  well  as  that  the  supreme  soul,  is  the  only  reality,  the 
of  the  inferior  castes  was  promulgated,  world  is  regarded  as  an  emanation  from 
Other  early  castes  were  the  Kshattriyas  him,  and  the  highest  good  of  the  soul  is 
or  warriors,  ^nd  the  Vaisyas  or  culti-  to  become  united  with  the  divine.  The 
vators,  and  it  was  not  without  a  struggle  necessity  for  the  purification  of  the  soul 
that  the  former  acknowledged  the  supe-  in  order  to  permit  its  reunion  with  the 
riority  of  the  Brahmans.  It  was  by  the  divine  nature  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  of 
Brahmans  that  the  Sanskrit  literature  metempsychosis  or  transmigration, 
was  developed ;  and  they  were  not  only  This  philosophical  development  of 
the  priests,  theologians,  and  philosophers,  Brahmanism  was  accompanied  by  a 
but  also  the  poets,  men  of  science,  law-  distinct  separation  between  the  educated 
givers,  administrators,  and  statesmen  of  and  the  vulgar  creeds.  Whilst  from  the 
the  Aryans  of  India.  fifth  to  the  first  century  b.c.  the  higher 
The  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  a  thinkers  amount  the  Brahmans  were 
Brahman,  as  given  in  the  priestly  code,  developing  a  philosophy  which  recognised 
are  maintained  by  severe  penalties.  The  that  there  was  but  one  god,  the  popular 
murder  of  one  of  the  order,  robbing  him,  creed  had  concentrated  its  idea  of  wor- 
etc,  are  inexpiable  sins;  even  the  killing  ship  round  three  great  deities — BrahmA, 
of  his  cow  can  only  be  expiated  by  a  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  who  now  took  the 
painful  penance.  A  Brahman  should  place  of  the  confused  old  Vedic  Pantheon. 
pass  through  four  states :  First,  as  Brah-  Brahma,  the  creator,  though  considered 
machari,  or  novice,  he  begins  the  study  the  most  exalted  of  the  three,  was  too 
of  the  sacred  Vedas,  and  is  initiated  into  abstract  an  idea  to  become  a  popular  god, 
the  privileges  and  the  duties  of  his  caste,  and  soon  sank  almost  out  of  notice,  ^ua 
He  has  a  right  to  alms,  to  exemption  the  Brahman  theology  became  divided 
from  taxes,  and  from  capital  and  even  between  Vishnu,  the  preserver,  and  Siva, 
corporal  punishment.  Flesh  and  eggs  he  the  destroyer  and  reproducer,  and  the 
is  not  allowed  to  eat  Leather,  skins  of  worshipers  of  these  two  deities  now 
animals,  and  most  animals  themselves  form  the  two  great  religious  sects  of 
are  impure  and  not  to  be  touched  by  India.  Siva,  in  his  philosophical  signif- 
him.  When  manhood  comes  he  ought  to  icance,  is  the  deity  chiefly  worshiped 
marry,  and  as  Grihastha  enter  the  second  by  the  conventional  Brahman,  while  in 
state,  which  requires  more  numerous  and  his  aspect  of  the  Destroyer,  or  in  one  of 
minute  observances.  When  he  has  be-  his  female  manifestations,  he  is  the  god 
gotten  a  son  and  trained  him  up  for  the  of  the  low  castes,  and  often  worshiped 
noly  calling  he  ought  to  enter  the  third  with  degrading  rites.  But  the  highly 
itate,  and  as  Vanaprastha,  or  inhabitant  cultivated  Brahman  is  still  a  pure  thelst, 
uf  the  forest,  retire  from  the  world  for  and  the  educated  Hindu  in  general  pro- 
lohtary    praying    and    meditaUon,    with  fesses    to    regard    the    special    deity    be 

i£yr-«?f°fi?''*5  ^^*?'''*^^/^®  "P*"*']*"^  <:^ooBes   for   worship   as   merely   a   form 

ftis  and   the  fourth  or  last  state  cf  a  under  which   the  One  First  Cause   may 

fiannyasi.    requiring    a    cruel    degree    of  be  approached. 

fh^  wh°!l}a*fnhii^r  if  l^^"i  reached,   and       The   sharp   division   of  the  people    cf 

SSrpTo«Hnr^t^fLl^  ^?u  ^  i^^l'"^^,  as  India  into  civilised  Aryans  and  Vucfe  non- 

ufjf  !?*  ?/  *^'Mu     *^!    ,Sra*>manical  Aryans  has  had  a  great  inflnence  noon 

Ideal  of  life  than  the  actual  facts.  Brahmanism,  and  thus  the  Bpiritual  ^. 

The  worship  represented  in  the  oldest  centions  of  tke  old  Vedic  (^  have  ^* 
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mixed  in  modem  Hinduism  with  degrad-  founds  its  faith  on  principles  of  reason, 
ing  superstitions  and  customs  belonging  It  has  had  a  large  and  promising 
to  the  so-caUed  aboriginal  races.  Suttee,  development,  and  doubtless  has  been 
for  example,  or  the  burning  of  widows,  strongly  affected  by  the  spread  of  Eng- 
has  no  authority  in  the  Veda,  but  like  lish  education  among  the  Hindus.  The 
most  of  the  darker  features  of  Hinduism  members  do  not  in  principle  recognize 
is  the  result  of  a  compromise  which  the  the  distinction  of  caste,  and  have  made 
Brahmanical  teachers  had  to  make  with  great  efforts  to  weaken  this  as  well  as 
the  barbarous  conceptions  of  non-Aryan  <)ther  prejudices  amongst  their  country- 
races   in   India.     The   Buddhist   religion  men. 

has  also  had  an  important  influence  on  BrahmS     (^I'&mx),  Johannes,  a  noted 

the  Brahmanic,  from  which  it  differs  less  «*****«»     German   composer,    born   at 

philosophically  than  ethically.  Hamburg,   1833;   died   at  Vienna,   18d7. 

The  system  of  caste  originally  no  doubt  He  wrote  in  practically  every  branch  ex- 
represented  distinctions  '>f  race.  The  cept  the  dramatic,  but  his  symphonies 
early  classification  of  the  people  was  that  »re  most  representative, 
of  •twice-born'  Aryans  (priests,  war-  Bpg^Jlalbr&'e-U  or  br&-S'lA>,  a  town  in 
riors,  husbandmen)  and  once-born  non-  Roumania,  formerly  a  fortress, 
Aryans  (serfs)  ;  but  intermarriages,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  which 
giving  rise  to  a  mixed  progeny,  and  the  divides  itself  here  into  a  number  of  arms, 
variety  of  employments  in  modern  times,  one  of  them  forming  the  harbor  of  the 
have  profoundly  modified  this  simple  town.  The  exportation  of  grain  and  the 
classification.  Innumerable  minor  dis-  sturgeon  fisheries  are  amongst  the  princi- 
tinctions  have  grown  up ;  so  that  amongst  pal  industries  in  Bralla.  Pop.  58,392. 
the  Brahmans  alone  there  are  several  Sraill6  ^^^^^^*  ^^^  method  now  in 
hundred  castes  who  cannot  intermarry  or  general  use  in  printing  for  the 
eat  food  cooked  by  each  other.  blind,    invented    by    Louis   Braille,    him- 

The    Brahmans   represent    the   highest  self  blind  and  a  professor  at  the  Institu- 

culture  of   India,   and   as   the   result  of  tion  for  the  Young  Blind  at  Paris.    Dis- 

centuries  of  education  and  self-restraint  satisfied  with  the  line  type  then  in  use, 

have  evolved   a   type  of  man  distinctly  he  took  up  one  invented  by  M.  Barbier, 

superior  to  the  castes  around  them.  They  in    which    six    points    were    used.      By 

have  still  creat  influence,   though   many  studying    and     working    over     this,     he 

are  driven  into  employments  inconsistent  devised  the  simple  and  beautiful  system 

witli  the  character  of  their  caste.  which  bears  his  name.    The  Braille  signs 

Brahnia'Dlltra  (^^-ina-pS'tra),     a  are    arbitrary,    consisting   of   six   points 

.a#AT¥ii— T\^M.vj.c»  ig^^gQ    yiyg,.   Qf   Asia,  placed  in  an  oblong.     By  varying  their 

whose  sources,  not  yet  explored,  are  sit-  positions  sixty-two  combinations  can  be 

uated  near  Lake  Manasarovora,  in  Tibet,  made,  sufficient  for  all  the  letters  of  the 

near    those    of    the    Indus.      In    Tibet,  alphabet,   and   for  punctuation,   contrac- 

wheie  it  is  called  the  Sanpoo,  it  flows  tion,   numerical   and   other  marks.     See 

eastwards  north  of  the  Himalayas,  and.  Blind, 

after  taking  a  sharp  bend  and  passing  Srails  ^^^^^s),  on  ships,  a  name  given 

through  these  mountains,   it  emerges  in  to   all    the   ropes   employed    to 

the  northeast  of  Assam  as  the  Dihong;  haul  up  the  bottoms,  lower  corners,  and 

a   little  farther  on   it   is  joined   by   the  skirts  of  the  great  sails  in  general. 

Bibonc  and  the  Lohit,  when  the  united  Brain  ^^''^^^»  ^^^  center  of  the  nervous 

stream  takes  the  name  of  Brahmaputra,  system,  and  the  seat  of  conscious- 

^terally  the  son  of  Brahma     After  en-  ness  and  volition  in  man  and  the  higher 

tering    Bengal   it    joins    the    Ganges    at  animals,  and  hence  of  what  we  designate 

Ooalanda,  and  further  on   the  Mcghna,  as    the    mind.      It   is   a   soft   substance, 

and    their   united   waters   flow   into    the  partly  gray  and  partly  whitish,"  situated 

Bay    of   BengaL     The   Brahmaputra    is  in    the    skull,    penetrated    by    numerous 

navigable    by    steamers    for    about    800  bloodvessels,     and     invested     by     three 

miles  from  the  sea,  its  total  length  being,  membranes  or  meninges.    The  outermost, 

perhaps,  1800  miles.  called  the  dura  mater,  is  dense  and  elas- 

Brahmo-Somai  (hr&'mo-sO'maj),     or  tic.    The  next,  the  tunica  arachnoidea,  is 

^«»u<uv-i^vui.a,j  ^^^  Theistic  Church  very    thin,    and    is    really   double.      The 

of  India*  was  founded  in  1830  by  an  en«  third,   the   pia  mater,   covers   the   whole 

lightened     Brahman,     Rammohun     Roy,  surface  of  the  brain,  and  is  full  of  blood- 

wno  sought  to  purify  his  religion  from  vessels.    The  brain  consists  of  two  prin- 

imporities  and   idolatries.     This  church,  cipal  parts,  connected  by  bands  of  fibers. 

while  accepting  what  religious  truth  the  The  one,  called   the  cerebrum,  occujpies, 

Yedas   are   admitted    to   contain,    rejects  in  man,  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and 

uie  idea  of  their  special  infallibility,  and  is  seven  or  eight  times  larger  than  the 
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other  the  cerelellum,  lying  behind  and  of  the  brain  proportionally  to  the  size  of 
below  it  tS;  surface  of  the  brain  ex-  the  body  is  a  direct  measure  of  the  intel- 
hibits  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  ligence  of  different  animals.  In  man  the 
ridges  and  fS?rows,  forming  what  are  brain  weighs  from  2  to  4  lbs.,  the  average 
called  the  convolutions.  The  cerebrum  is  weight  in  male  European  adults  being 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  right  and   49  to  50  oz..  or  about  %5th  of  the  weight 


nervous    matter    called    the    corptt*    cal-  The  heaviest  brain  yet  known  was  that 
losum.      The    external    or    grayish    sub-  of   Cuvier — 64^^   oz.     The   brain    of   fe- 
stance    of    the    brain    is   males  weighs  5  oz.   less  on   the  average 
softer  than  the  internal   than  that  of  males.    The  brain  attains  its 
white  substance.    It  con-  highest    degree    of    development    earlier 
sists     of      nerve     cells,   than    any   other   part   of   the   body.      In 
while     the     white     sub-  old    age    it   loses    both    in    bulk    and    m 
stance    is    composed    al-  weight.    Comparatively  little  ?.s  known  of 
most   entirely    of   fibers,   the  functions  of  the  separate  parts  of  the 
The   cerebellum   lies   be-  brain,  but  speaking  generally,  the  parts 
low   the  cerebrum,   in   a  Iving  in  front  have   functions  connected 
peculiar    cavity    of    the   with     the     intellectual     part     of     man  s 
skull.    It  is  divided  into  nature ;  while  the  parts  lying  nearer  the 
a  right  and  a  left  hemi-  back   of   the   head    belong   more    to   our 
sphere,    connected    by   a  merely   animal   or   organic    nature.      As 
bridge   of  nervous   mat-  the  central  organ  of  the  nervous  system 
ter  called  the  pons  Va-  the  brain   is   sympathetically  affected   in 
rolii,  under  which  is  the   nearly  all  cases  of  acute  disease.     Dis- 
medulla     oblongata     or  eases  of  the  brain  fall  into  two  classes, 
continuation      of      the   according   as   they   exhibit   mental   char- 
spinal    marrow.      Like   ncteristics  alone  or  also  anatomical  dis- 
the  cerebrum,  it  is  gray   turbances.     To   the   former  class   belong 
on  the  outside  and  whit-   hypochondria,   mania,  etc.     Amongst   the 
ish  within.     At  the  base   latter   mav   be   mentioned   meningitis,   or 
of  the  brain  are  several   inflammation    of    the    membranes    of    the 
masses  of  nervous  mat-   brain,   which  seldom   occurs   without   af- 
ter or  ganglia  known  as   fecting  also  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
the    corpora    striata   and  thus  giving  rise  to  phrenitis;  hydro- 
(two),    optic   thai  a  mi   cephalus,   or  water  in   the  head,   caused 
(two),    and    corpora   by  pressure  of  water  in  the  cavities  or 
quadrigemina       (four);    the   brain;    softening   of   the   brain,    fre- 
and  there  are  in  it  five    quently   the   result  of  chronic  inflamroa- 
cavities  named  ventricles,    tion ;   and   plethora   or  poverty  of  blood 
BmiQ  and  Sptaal    Every  part  of  the  brain    in     the    brain,    which,     though    opposite 
Cord.  is    exactly    symmetrical    diseases,  may  cause  the  same  symptoma 

with  the  part  opposite.     Twelve  pairs  of  of  giddiness. 

nerves  proceed  from  the  base  of  the  brain,  'RrA.l'n-POrfl.l  <^'*^  of  the  genus  Mean' 
including  the  nerves  for  the  organs  of  ""^  *"*  ^^*  ***' rfrfwa,  so  called  from  the 
smell,  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  of  taste,  rounded  shape  and  convolutions  of  its 
also  those  for  the  muscles  of  the  face,  often  large  masses, 
those  for  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  for  'RrniTie-lp-POTntf'^b''^^'^^^^^^)'  *** 
the  larynx.  When  compared  with  the  "^^ **'"^'' *^  ^""^ ''^  ancient  town  in 
brain  of  other  animals,  the  human  brain    Belgium,  province  of  Hainault.  about  20 

E resents  striking  differences.  Even  the  miles  s.  8.  w.  of  Brussels,  with  a  band- 
rain  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  inferior  some  church  of  the  13th  century;  and 
vertebrate  animals  differs  from  that  of  hrewerios,  dvpvvorka,  oil  and  cotton  mills, 
man,  especially  in  the  degree  of  develop-  etc.  Pop.  8035. 
ment;    while    amor 

there  is  sometimes,  ^  ,..._.,     ,. „,  _       , 

brain  at  all,  but  only  nerve  ganglia,  Minnesota,  on  the  Northern  Pacinc  and 
which  correspond  to  the  brain.  In  size,  other  railroads.  It  has  railroad  shops, 
also,  the  brain  of  the  lower  animals,  al-  foundry,  flour  mill,  shingle  and  lath  mill, 
though  sometimes  (as  in  the  elephant)  brewing,  etc.  Pop.  8526. 
actually  greater,  is  always  much  less  'Rrcii'nfrAA  (brfln'trg),  a  post-village  of 
when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  •"Attiuticc  ^^^^folk  Co.,  Massachusetta, 
whole  body,  and  it  is  found  that  the  size   10  milps  a.  of  Boston.     It  has  granite 


among    the    lower    grades  Brainerd    (brft^'erd),   a  city^   county 
times,  properly  speaking,  no   •*'*«**•*****  ^    seat    of    Crow    Wing    Co., 
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Braintree  Branco 

quarries  and  manufactures  of  linen,  fil-  S«.qjji1|1a  (bram'bl)  ; /2ii/ii«/r«tfcd«ii«), 
tera,  leather,  etc     Pop.  8066.  *r*«*-^»/***  the  name  commonly  applied  to 

Braintrefi  ^  ^^^°  ^'  Essex  Ck>^Eng^  the  bush  with  trailing  prickly  stems  which 
iUicuiiiixccy  land,  18  miles  E.  of  Bishop  bears  the  well-known  berries  usually 
Stort^rd.  It  has  a  spacious  Gothic  called  in  Scotland  brambles,  and  in  Eng- 
diarch,  and  crape  and  silk  factories,  land  and  the  United  States  blackberries. 
Pop.  6168.  ^  It  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  raspberry, 

Brftlce  (brftk),  a  contrivance  for  re-  and  belongs  to  the  same  genus,  natural 
tarding  or  arresting  motion,  order  Rosaceae.  As  a  wild  plant  it 
Familiar  examples  of  the  brake  are  shown  grows  in  great  abundance,  and  it  is  now 
m  the  various  devices  employed  on  or-  larffnly  cultivated  in  the  United  States 
dinary  vehicles,  street  and  railway  cars,  ^jth  great  improvement  in  the  fruit.  The 
elevators,  hoisting  endues,  etc.    The  com-  fl^^^^   ^^   ^^^  ^.,1   j^^     j      ^^^ 

Sw.K*-   K^l  7S?£2!h£'r'wi^^!:i  ^J  «P"°».  ^^^  the  frSit,  which  is  deep  pur- 

Sl^tlSclS^IS^r^SeW^^^^^^  rten  mte^u'L^LV"  Tt^'dJL%%v'^?S 

ism  against  the  rim  of  the  wheels;  band  "^'^^^  V^^  late  summer.    The  dewberry  is 

or  sSip   brakes,   described    below;    disk  a  running  variety  of  the  bramble,  beanng 

brakes,  V  which  a  disk  fast  on  the  axle  a^  sweeter  and  larger  fruit  than  the  or- 

and  one  on  the  vehicle  are  engaged  by  "inary  blackberry  and  ripening  earlier, 

pressure ;  cup  or  cone  brakes,  on  the  same  Bram'bllllfir  ^^  Bramble-finch,  the 
principle  as   the  disk   type,   but  with  a  *'""»' mountain-finch      {Prin- 

cone  fitting   into   a   cup;    electric   eddy-  ffilla    montifringilla) ,    larger    than     the 

current  brakes,  in  which  a  revolving  disk  chaffinch,  and  very  like  it.     It  breeds  in 

is  acted  on   by  an   electro-ma^et ;   and  the  north  of  Scandinavia  and  visits  the 

electric  generator  brakes  in  which  an  in-  south  of  Europe  in  winter, 

duced  current  drafging  back  on  the  anna-  •Dy.Qwn^^f^y,    (bramp'ton),    an    ancient 

ture  resists  rotation.     Track  brakes  are  •"A»*"l'tvij.    ^^^^  ^^  England,  CJounty 

Bometimea  used  in  conjunction  with  shoe-  Cumberland,    with    tweed    manufactures 

brakes  on  electric  cars.     They  act  ujpon  and  coaling  industries.     Pop.   7982. 

the  rail  either  by  friction  or  by  grip.  The  ^  the  husky  part  of  wheat  sepa- 

pppmg-jaw  type  is  also  used  as  a  safety  iJran,   ^^^^    ^      ^^^    ^^^^^^   ^^^^   J^^ 

bra\e  on  elevators,  and  acts  by  gnppmg  fl^up.     itg  components   are:   water,  13; 

the  guide  bars.     Band  brakes  are  exten-  rf„ten    19.5-  fattv  mattpr    ^-  hnak  with 

sively    ««»-'     #»Woflv   r,r%    motor    vphinipa.  gfuicD,  i».o ,  latty  matter,  o ,  nusK  witn 

The; 
leatl 

b^nd^havTtwoTorms'of  wnn^^  with    white   wheat    flour   to   make   bran 

the  first,  one  end  is  fastened  to  a  fixed  bread,  and  has  been  found  useful  as  a 
support,  the  other  being  attached  to  a  ™f '^'®-     . 

lever  pivoted  in  such  manner  that  a  pull  BrancniSB  (brang'ki-e).  See  QilU. 
on  the  handle  results  in  a  multiplied  pull 

on  the  band.  In  the  second  form  both  BraUClliOfirasterOPOda  (brang-ki- 
ends  of  the  band  are  attached  to  the  lever,  ^  ^  o-gas-t6r  - 

on  the  same  side  of  the  fulcrum  at  dif-  opo-da>,  gasteropodous  molluscs  whose 
ferent  distances.  In  this  type  breaking  respiration  is  aquatic,  being  generally  ef- 
force  is  obtained  by  a  slight  pull  on  the  fected  by  means  of  external  branchie  or 
lever.  gills.    They  include  a  great  many  animals 

Bramah.    (brft'ma),    Joseph,    the    in-  with  univalve  shells,  as  whelks,  limpets, 
xcuunu    ventor  or  the  Bramah  lock,  coneshells,  periwinkles,  cowries,  etc.,  also 
the  Bramah  press,  etc.,  born  in  Yorkshire  sea-hares,  sea-slugs,  sea-lemons,  and   Uie 
in  1749  ;  died  in  1814.    He  set  up  business  heteropoda. 

in  London  as  a  manufacturer  of  various  BranclliODOda<*>"'*«-W-op'o-da),  an 
small  artides  in  metal- work,  and  distin-  ^^o,iL\,uj.<fy\m.tM,  ^^^^  ^f  crustaceous 
piished  himself  by  a  long  series  of  inven-  animals,  so  called  because  their  branchise, 
tions,  such  as  improvements  m  paper-  or  gills,  are  situated  on  the  feet.  They 
making     fire-engines,     Dnntmg-machines,  have  one  to  three  masticating  jaws,  and 

^nlonfw  "^nSr^i^/  tT^J^fn^  th^    *^«  ^^*<*   ^^  °<^t  <^i««°<^t   from   the  thW, 

r^^}l  tSSS^r^fi  i^V   *^  ^^^^^^   J«    °»«ch    reduced   in   size.     Aei 

hydranUc  press  (whidi  see)  include   the   water-fleas,   trilobites,   phyl- 

Bramante    (br&-m&nta),  Francesco  i^pods,  etc 

architect,  bom  ti^Si  Ai^iU^^s  Branchiostoma  i5^%T'i^:i--^^^ 
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Negro,   navigable 
miles. 
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Brand  ^  ^  provincial  name  for  cer- 
^  tain  diseases  of  cereals,  applied 
senerically.  Thus  bunt  is  called  pepper- 
brandy  and  smut  is  called  dusi-hrcmd.  ' 
BrandeiS  (bran'to),  loots  ^mbitz, 
•*  *^**  bom  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  No- 
vember 13,  1856.  He  studied  law  and 
practiced  in  Boston  after  1879.  He  en- 
gaged in  many  notable  cases,  opposing  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  monopohes  and  de- 
fending Glavis  in  the  Ballinger-Pinchot 
investigation.  Was  counsel  for  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Boston  subway  system,  etc 
Socialistic  in  his  views  and  a  strong  re- 
former, he  was  appointed  by  President 
Wilson  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  in  1916. 
BranilAa    (bran'des),     Cabl     Edvabd 

jjranaes   )^^^^   iif^i),  a  Danish 

author,  brother  of  Georg  Brandes,  eminent 
as  a  dramatist.  His  first  play,  *  Lage- 
midler/  appeared  in  1881.  His  romance. 
'Das  Junge  Blut/  because  of  its  radical 
nature,  led  to  controversy  and  ultimate 
prosecution  and  fine. 

Brandes  ($>*a'deB),  geobg  M(wris 

^A»u%&«o  Cohen,  a  famous  Danish 
critic,  of  Jewish  extraction,  born  at  Co- 
penhagen, February  4,  1842.  The  first 
of  his  Samlede  Shrifte  appeared  in  1900. 
His  work  on  WUUam  Shakegpeare  was 
translated  by  William  Archer  in  1898. 

Brandenburg   ttnt°oVp'.!LVsi4 

surrounded  mainly  by  Mecklenburg  and 
the  provinces  of  Pomerania,  Fosen, 
Silesia,  and  Prussian  Saxony.  The  soil 
consists  in  many  parts  of  barren  sands, 
heaths,  and  moors ;  yet  the  province  pro- 
duces much  grain,  as  well  as  fruits, 
hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  supports 
many  sheep.  The  forests  are  very  ex- 
tensive. The  principal  streams  are  the 
Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Havel,  and  the  Spree. 
Berlin  is  locally  in  Brandenburg.  Area, 
15,400  sq.  miles;  population  3,529,839. 
The  Old  Mark  of  Brandenburg  was  be- 
stowed by  the  Emperor  Charles  TV  on 
Frederick  of  Hohenzollern,  and  is  the 
center  round  which  the  present  extensive 
Kingdom  of  Prussia  has  grown  up. — The 
town  Brandenbttrg  is  on  the  Havel.  .^R 
miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Berlin.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts — ^an  old  town,  a  new 
town,  and  a  cathedral  town — ^by  the 
river,  and  has  considerable  manufactures, 
including  silk,  woolens,  leather,  etc. 
Pop.  51,251. 

'Rrfl.Tirl'i'ntr  a  ^orm  of  punishment 
l>ruuaill^9  once  in  use  in  England 
for  various  crimes,  but  abolished  in  1822. 
It  was  performed  by  means  of  a  red-hot 
iron,  and  the  part  which  was  branded 
was  the  chee]c,  the  hand,  or  some  other 


part  of  the  body.  Eiven  after  branding 
had  been  abolished  in  all  other  cases,  a 
milder  form  of  it  was  for  a  long  time 
retained  in  the  army  as  a  punishment 
for  desertion,  the  letter  D  being  marked 
with  ink  or  gunpowder  oa  the  left  side 
of  a  deserter  2  inches  below  the  armpit 
This  also  has  been  abolished. 
Brandis  (br&n'dis),  CHSiSTiAir  Axr- 
GUST,  a  German  scholar,  bom 
in  1790;  died  in  1867.  After  studying 
at  Kiel  and  GOttingen  he  was  induced 
by  Niebuhr  to  accompany  him  to  Rome 
as  secretary  to  the  Prussian  embassy. 
In  1822  he  was.  made  j>rofe88or  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Bonn. 
He  won  a  reputation  by  his  HUtorp  of 
Greek  and  Roman  PhUosophf. 

Brandliner.  ^  *  *p®^®*  °'  ^  ft* 

****^j  ^j^  Qj,  yQung  of  the 
salmon,  so  named  from  its  markings  be- 
ing, as  it  were,  branded.  The  name  im 
also  given  to  a  small  red  worm  used  for 
bait  in  fresh-water  fishing. 

Bran'don,  A  "H^f  *^??/^  Canada,  in 
********  **V4*,  Manitoba,  134  m.  west  of 
Winnipeg.  It  has  various  manufactures 
and  wholesale  houses.  Here  are  collegiate 
and  normal  schools,  and  Indian  industrial 
school  and  a  government  experimental 
farm.     Pop.  18,000. 

Brandt  (br&nt),  or  Brant,  Sebab- 
TTAN,  author  of  a  famona 
Gern^fln  satire,  the  Sarrenschijf,  or  Ship 
of  Fooh.  He  was  horn  at  Strasburg  in 
1458,  and  studied  law  at  Basel,  dyin^ 
in  1521.  The  Narrenschif  is  written 
in  verse,  and  is  a  bold  and  vigorous  satire 
on  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age.  It 
took  the  popular  taste  of  its  time,  and 
was  translated  into  all  the  languages 
of  Europe.  The  Ship  of  Fools  by  Alex- 
ander Barclay  (1509>  is  partly  an  imita- 
tion, partly  a  translation  of  it. 
'RrnnilTr  (bran'di),  the  liquor  obtained 
j3LU,n\iy  jjy  jj^p  distillation  of  wine 
or  of  the  refuse  of  the  winepress.  It  Is 
colorless  at  first,  but  usually  derives  a 
brownish  color  from  the  casks  in  which 
it  is  kept,  or  from  coloring  matters  added 
to  it.  The  best  brandy  is  made  in 
France,  particularly  in  the  Cognac  dis- 
trict in  the  department  of  Charente. 
Much  of  the  so-called  brandy  sold  in 
Britain  and  America  is  made  there  from 
more  or  less  cosrse  whisky,  flavored  and 
colored  to  resemble  the  real  article;  and 
Franr«»  itself  also  exports  quantities  of 
this  stuff.  Brandy  is  often  used  medici- 
nally as  a  stimulant,  stomachic,  and 
restorative,  or  in  mild  diarrhoea.  In 
America  various  distilled  liquors  get  the 
rnrnp  of  brandy,  as  cider  braildy,  peach 
hrnndy. 

Brandywine  Creek,  thS'ris^'S 
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the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  passes  into  the 
State  of  Delaware,  and  joins  Christiana 
Greek  near  Wilminsrton.  It  gives  its 
name  to  a  battle  fought  near  it,  Sept. 
11,  1777,  between  the  British  and  Ameri- 
cans, in  which  the  latter  were  defeated. 
Brank  ^^  Branks,  an  instrument 
jMinuj^f  formerly  in  use  in  Scotland, 
and  to  some  extent 
also  in  England,  as  a 
punishment  for  scolds. 
It  consisted  of  an 
iron  frame  which 
went  over  the  head 
of  the  offender,  and 
had  in  front  an  iron 
plate  which  was  in- 
serted in  the  mouth, 
where  it  was  fixed 
Braok.  above  the   tongue,  and 

kept  it  perfectly  quiet. 

Brank'ursine   tteL".'.-*"^'    ^"^ 

BrftTit  Joseph,  Indian  name  Thayen- 
*  "*  danega,  (t6-en-da-ne'ga),  a 
famous  chief  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  bom  in 
1742.  He  fought  against  the  colonists  in 
the  Revolution,  holding  a  commission  in 
the  British  army.  After  the  war  he  went 
to  England,  where  he  published  the  Gos- 
pel of  Mark  in  the  Mohawk  tongue.  Died 
in  1807.     Also  see  Brandt. 

Brant'ford,*^^^*y  ®'  Ontario,  Can- 
■^  ^ada,  on  the  Grand  River 

(which  is  navigable),  24  m.  w.  b.  w.  of 
Hamilton;  it  has  railway  machinenshops, 
foundries,  and  cotton  and  woolen  mills, 
and  an  active  trade.    Pop.  (1911)  23,046. 

Brant6me  ^^'i?:l^™L  ^^|««=    »= 

BOUBDEILLES,         SeIONEUB 

DE,  a  French  writer,  born  in  P^rigord 
Hbout  1540 ;  died  in  1614.  He  was  of  an 
old  and  noble  family,  and  early  entered 
the  profession  of  arms.  After  a  brilliant 
life  in  courts  and  camps  he  withdrew 
to  his  estate  in  P^rigord,  and  spent  his 
time  in  writing  memoirs,  which  give  an 
admirable  picture  of  his  age,  with  partic- 
ulars which  a  chaster  and  more  fastid- 
ious pen  could  hardly  have  set  down. 
His  memoirs  consist  of  Vies  des  Hotnmea 
iUusires  et  des  grands  Capitaines 
Francois;  Vies  des  grands  Capitaines 
Strangers;  Vies  des  Dames  Ulustres; 
Vies  des  Dames  galantes. 

Brftaenose  ^^^^s'^^^s),  one  of  the  col- 

i>rasenOSe  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  University, 
founded  by  William  Smith,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  in  1509. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful,  but 
there  is  a  large  nose  of  brass  over  the 
entrance.  The  college  is  very  rich  in 
endowments. 

BrasidaS    (^ras'l-das),     a     Spartan 
general     who     during     the 


Peloponnesian  war  overthrew  the  Athe- 
nian army  under  Gleon  at  Amphipolis, 
but  was  himself  mortally  wounded,  b.g. 
422. 

Brass  ^^  ^^  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc, 
'  of  a  bright-yellow  color,  and 
hard,  ductile,  and  malleable.  Ordinary 
brass  consists  of  two  parts  by  weight  of 
copper  to  one  of  zinc;  but  any  degree 
of  variation  may  be  obtained  by  altering 
the  proportions;  thus  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  copper  we  may  form  tomhao 
and  pinchheckj  and  with  nearly  a  seventh 
more  of  zinc  than  copper  the  compound 
becomes  brittle  and  of  a  silver-white 
color.  By  increasing  the  copper,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  compound  increases  in 
strength  and  tenacity.  Brass  which  is 
to  be  turned  or  filed  is  made  workable  by 
mixing  about  2  per  cent  of  lead  in  the 
alloy,  which  has  the  effect  of  hardening 
the  brass  and  preventing  the  tool  being 
clogged.  For  engraving  purposes  a  little 
tin  is  usually  mixed  with  the  brass. 
Brass  is  used  for  a  vast  variety  of  pur- 
poses, both  useful  and  ornamental.  Bir- 
mingham, England,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
copper  and  brass  trade  in  that  country. 
'RrnQaQrfft  (bras'sarts),  pieces  of  an- 
i>rassaris  ^.^^^  pj^^e  armor  which 
united  the  armor-plates  on  the  shoulder 
and  elbow.  Demibrassarts  shielded  only 
the  front. 
"Drassoa   (bras'ez).     Sepulchral     or 

J>i:ii»»CB     iloNUMENTAL, 

of  brass  inlaid 
in  polished  slabs 
of  stone,  and  us- 
ually exhibiting 
the  figure  of  the 
person  intended 
to  be  commemor- 
ated, either  in  a 
carved  outline  on 
the  plate  or  in 
the  form  of  the 
plate  itself.  In 
place  of  the  fig- 
ure we  s  o  m  e- 
times  find  an 
ornamented 
cross.  The  ear- 
liest example  of 
these  monument- 
al slabs  now 
existing  in  Eng- 
land is  that  on 
the  tomb  of  Sir 
John  D'Abemon 
(died  1277)  at 
Stoke  D'Abernon 
in  Surrey. 
These  bra  s  s  e  s 
are  considered  of 
great    value    in 


large    plates 
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giving  lis  an  exact  picture  of  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  time  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

BrasscTir  de  Bourbourg  y>f;^|",: 

b5r),  Charles  ^tienne,  a  French  writer 
on    American    history,    archaeology,    and 
ethnology,  born  in  1814 ;  died  in  1874.     He 
entered  the  priesthood,  was  sent  to  North 
America  by   the   Propaganda,   and   lived 
and  traveled  here  and  in  Central  America 
for   a   number   of   years,   partly   in   the 
performance    of    ecclesiastical    functions. 
Among  his  works  are  Histoire  du  Canada 
(1851),  Histoire  dea  Nations  civilis^ea  du 
Mexique     et     de     VAm^que     Centrale 
(1857-58),     Oramatica    de    la    Lengua 
Quiche    (1862)    Monuments   anciene    du 
Mexique      (1864-6G),      £tud€8     sur     le 
SysUme    graphique    et    la    Langue    des 
Mayas  (1869-70),  etc. 
UraasPTT    Eabl,  a  noted  English  naval 
.Dxassujf)  expert,  economist  and  yachts- 
man, bom  in  1836.    He  was  knighted  in 
1881 ;  first  peerage,  a  barony,  in  1886.  In 
1884  he  was  made  a  lord-in-waiting  by 
Queen  Victoria.     From  1895  to  1900  he 
held  oflSce  as  Governor  of  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia.   He  was  created  earl  in  1911.    At 
the  beginning  of  the  European  war.  Lord 
Brassey.    despite    his   78   years    of    age," 
joined  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  and  was 
sent  to  the  Dardanelles  in   an   advisory 
capacity.    He  died  February  24,  1918. 
-Dy.(ioQipa    (bras'si-ka),    an    important 
J)iit99ii^a   g^nug  of  cruciferous  plants, 
including    among    its    numerous    species 
many  of  great  economical  value,  as   the 
cabbage,  turnip,  rape,  etc.    Owing  to  the 
numerous  crossed  races  which  have  been 
produced  in  modern  times,  the  limits  of 
the  species  have  been  broken  down. 
"Rraf+lphftrft     *    town    of    Windham 
DrailieoorOy    Ounty.    Vermont,    on 
AVantastiquet    Lake,    a    Dody    of    water 
formed  by  damming  the  Connecticut  River. 
The  dam  provides  water  power  and  there 
are  manufactures  of  reed  and  pipe  organs, 
toys,  furniture,  etc.      It  is  the  center  of  the 
Vermont  maple-sugar  industry.  Pop  7541. 

"RrftTlTlslierff  (brounz'berg),  a  town, 
JSrauussuci^  Prussia,  government  of 
Kr»nigsberg,  on  the  Passarge,  about  4 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Frische 
i:aff.     Pop.  12,497. 

Brauwer  ^^'Z';^^^^'  ^"^^-    ^^ 

"Rrflvi  (bra've),  the  name  formerly 
X9iavx  j^iygn  in  Italy,  and  particularly 
in  Venice,  to  those  who  were  ready  to 
hire  themselves  out  to  perform  any 
desperate  undertaking.  The  word  had 
the  same  signification  in  Spain,  and  both 
the  word  and  the  persons  designated  by 
it  were  found  in  France  in  the  reign  of 


Louis  XIII  and  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIV.     Singular  form  Bravo. 
■RrftVft  (brft'vo),    an    Italian    adjective 
.Diavv  ^^^  j^g   exclamation  of   praise 
in    theaters,    meaning    'well    done!    ex- 
cellent!'    The   correct   usage   is   to   say 
hravo    to    a    man,    hrava    to    a   woman, 
&rat*i  to  several  persons. 
Uraimrfi    Air  (brav-«'ra),  an  air  eo 
Uravnra  Air  Jj^mposed  as  to  enaWe 
the  singer  to  show  his  skill  in  execution 
by  the  addition  of  embellishments,  strik- 
ing cadences,  etc. 
PraiirTi     (brgn),   a   preparation    made? 

from  all  bones^formed  into  a  roll,  boiled, 
and  pressed.  Wiltshire  brawn  is  in  much 
repute. 

Ptqw  (brak'si),  a  disease  of  sheep, 
•oiit^y  being  a  plethora  of  the  blood 
resulting  from  a  change  from  poor  to  rich 
pasturage,  usually  fatal  in  a  few  hours. 
The  flesh  of  sheep  that  die  of  this  disease 
is  often  eaten  in  Scotland. 
"RrQTT  (brft),  a  watering-place  in  Ire- 
•"***' J^  land,  partly  in  County  Dublin 
and  partly  in  \Vicklow,  picturesquely  sit- 
uated on  both  banks  of  the  Bray.  12  miles 
8.  E.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  about  7000. 
Brazil  (bra-zir),  a  republic  in  South 
'  America,    occupying    a    space 

nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  that  con- 
tinent; greatest  length,  K.  to  w.,  2750 
miles;  greatest  length,  N,  to  8.,  2660 
miles ;  area  estimated  at  3,290,671  square 
miles,  or  about  one-sixth  smaller  than 
Europe.  It  is  bounded  8.  E.,  E.,  and  N.  e. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  N.  by  French, 
Dutch,  and  English  Guiana,  and  Yeae- 
zuela;  w.  and  s.  w.  by  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Paraguay,  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, and  the  Republic  of  Uruguay. 
Brazil  is  divided  politically  into  20  states 
and  the  federal  district  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  has  a  population  of  nearly  21,000,000. 

The  coast  has  few  indentations  of 
importance — the  chief  being  the  estuaries 
of  the  Amazon  and  Par&  in  the  north — 
and  good  harbors  are  comparatively  few. 
As  a  whole,  the  country  may  be  regarded 
as  having  three  natural  divisions,  namely, 
one  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the 
Amazon,  of  the  north,  another  belonging 
to  the  La  Plata  basin  of  the  south,  and 
a  third  consisting  of  the  east  central  por- 
tion watered  by  a  number  of  streams 
directly  entering  the  Atlantic  The 
Amazon  valley  is  bounded  by  elevated 
tablelands  which,  in  the  lower  course  of 
the  river,  approach  within  a  compara- 
tively short  distance  of  each  other.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  this  region  is  its 
immense  low-lying,  forest-covered  plains, 
intersected  by  a  great  number  of  water- 
courses, and  in  many  parts  subject   to 
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annual  inundation,  the  vesretation  being  grass  or  scrub.  Its  vegetation  is  of  a 
of  the  most  luxuriant  character,  from  the  much  less  tropical  character  than  in  the 
heat  and  frequent  rains.  The  greater  Amazon  basin,  and  its  climate  more 
I»art  of  this  vast  region  is  unpopulated  variable.  In  many  parts  of  this  region 
except  by  Indians,  and  as  yet  of  little  there  is  an  admirable  field  for  future 
commercial  importance.  The  climate,  colonization,  though  it  is  as  yet  defective 
notwithstanding  the  tropical  heat  and  .n  means  of  transport  Near  the  coast, 
moisture,  is  comparatively  healthy,  and  in  the  states  of  S.  Paulo,  Rio  Grande, 
the  facility  for  commerce  given  by  thou-  and  ParanA,  there  is  already  a  consider- 
■ands  of  miles  of  great  navigable  streams  able  population,  much  augmented  by 
must  in  time  attract  numerous  settlers.  German  and  Italian  immigration,  and 
To  some  extent  this  has  already  taken  chiefly  occupied  in  cattle-raising  and 
place  in  the  rerion  of  the  Lower  Amazon,  agriculture.  Railways  also  have  been 
Here  the  development  of  a  trade  in  the  constructed  here  and  given  a  great 
product  of  the  India-rubber  trees,  which   stimulus  to  trade. 

^row  in  vast  quantities,  has  attracted  The  most  important  river  in  eastern 
thousands  of  Brazilians  from  the  adjoin-  Brazil  la  the  San  Francisco,  which  is  the 
ing  provinces,  and  thus  'has  covered  great  waterway  into  its  interior  and 
thousands  of  miles  of  rivers  with  after  a  course  of  1800  ooiles  discharges 
steamers,  and  spread  a  population  over  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic.  Three  of  the 
▼ast  areas  that  otherwise  would  have  re-  large  cities  of  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
mained  dormant  for  many  years.'  This  Pemambuco,  and  Bahia,  are  developing  a 
northern  part  of  Brazil  is  unequaled  in  considerable  traffic  in  connection  with 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  streams  this  stream,  which  can  be  utilized  as  a 
which  compose  its  river  system  and  commercial  waterway  over  a  very  large 
TOnn«!t  It  with  Venezuela,  Colombia,  extent  of  territory  and  thus  bring  the 
*u  '-^  *u'  *S-  *  ii  **.  #  lu  produce  of  the  interior  to  the  centers  of 
A''mJLn'"^«rA^,p''*'Rlo  ^lWn*\n5  Ih!  ^^Po^**  ^^^^^  they  are  distributed  in 
J^Sfa?  the'  fomer''*^viKrolgh  Se  ^oM-^^e  trade..  Eastern  Brazil  exhibits 
CaSsiquiare  continuous  witer  communi-  ^  in;eat  vanety  in  surface,  climat»,  and 
cation  with  the  Orinoco.  Amongst  the  Productions,  and  though  large  ta-acte  con- 
southern  affluents  which  are  important  f^*  ^^  ?"?  and  sandy  tablelands,  it  con- 
as  water  highways  into  the  interior  of  ^^^^  within  itself  the  greater  part  of  the 
Brazil  are  the  Xingu,  the  Tanajos,  the  population,  wealth,  and  industry  of  the 
Madeira,  the  Purus,  and  the  Jurua;  the  republic 

Madeira  being  the  most  important,  and  "The  chief  mountain  ranges  are  near  the 
forming  a  navigable  waterway  into  southeastern  coast  The  Serra  do  Mar 
Bolivia,  except  that  it  is  interrupted  by  or  Maritime  range  commences  in  the  far 
falls  about  200  miles  below  where  it  south,  and  travels  close  to  the  coast-line 
enters  Brazil.  The  Tocantins  is  another  in  a  northeasterly  direction  till  it  reaches 
large  stream  from  the  south,  which  enters  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Cape  Frio,  where  it 
the  Parft  estuary  and  hardly  belongs  to  culminates  in  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos,  or 
the  Amazon  basin.  The  forest  region  of  Organ  Mountains,  from  7000  to  8000  feet 
the  Amazon  occupies  about  one-fourth  of  above  the  sea,  and  forming  the  noblest 
the  empire;  the  rest  is  made  up  of  element  in  the  marvelous  scenery  of  the 
undulating  tablelands  1000  to  3000  feet  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  West  of  the 
above  the  sea,  mountain  ranges  rising  Serra  do  Mar  lies  the  Serra  Mantequeira, 
to  10,000  feet,  and  river  valleys.  which  farther  north  is  known  as  the  Serra 

The  great  streams  belonging  to  the  La  <lo  Espinhaco.  Here  are  the  loftiest  sum- 
Plata  basin,  in  the  south,  are  the  Par-  °^its  in  Brazil,  Itatiaia-Assu,  the  highest 
aipuay  and  ParanA.  The  watershed  be-  5f  *^»  ^P»  ^823  feet  above  the  sea. 
tween  this  and  the  Amazonian  basin,  near  Between  the  sources  of  the  Tocantins  and 
the  western  boundary  of  Brazil,  is  only  ParanA  are  the  Montes  Pyreneos.  the 
about  500  feet  above  sea-level,  and  here  ^""^^  J^P^^  v^^-^l^H  ."^^®  2^  ?^**^l' 
a  canoe  can  be  hauled  acrols  from  a  K™®  ^'*f  \^XkH  ^'^  estimated  at 
headstream  of  the  Madeira  to  be  llT  ^^^  ^"^  ^^*  ^^^^  ^^""^  ^®  ^^""^^  ""^ 
«uay%^wou?d%h^^^^^^^^^  As'^aimost  the  whole  of  Brazil  lies  s. 

the  one  svstem  with  thif  oSJ.  S,""™^®^!  ""l  ^®  equator,  and  in  a  hemisphere  where 
S  «  i^?2l  -^  J  ^.'L^?!^*^^.!,™^^^^  ^««  '»  »  Foster  proportion  of  sea  than 
iLtl  ^thfhf  n,^^  ^""S?.^*  ^?®  ^  ^^""^^  it«  <^li™a*«  »8  generally  more  cool 
li^J^AlJ^Jf?^'^''\^}'^  watershed  and  moist  than  that  of  countries  in  cor- 
Il!fli5^  -ii^  #  ^  ^f'J  ^o^east.  The  responding  latitudes  in  the  northern 
soatiiern  part  of  Brazil  is  characterized  hemisphere.  In  the  8.  parts  of  Brazil, 
by  ito  low  pUios  or  pampas,  covered  with  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  narrowing 
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of  the  continent,   the  climate   is  of  an  and   other    precious   stones    of   Brazil — 

insular  character — cool  summers  and  mild  emeralds,  sapphires,  rubies,  beryls,  etc. — 

winters.     The    quantity    of    rain    differs  are  well  known.    Gold  also  is  procured  in 

widely    in    different    localities.     The    n.  considerable   quantities.     Other   minerals 

provinces  generally  are  subject  to  heavy  are  ^luidcsilver,  copper,  manganese,  iron, 

rains.     At   Rio,   where   the  climate   has  lead,   tin,  antimony,  and  bismuth.    The 

been  much  modified  by  the  clearing  away  shores  and  rivers  abound  with  fish, 
of  the  forests  in  the  neighborhood,  the       The  population  of  Brasil  consists  of 

mean   temperature   of  the   year  is   74°.  whites,  Indians,  negroes,  and  people  of 

At  Pernambuco  the  temperature  rarely  mixed     blood.    The     native     Brazilians, 

exceeds  82*" ;  in  winter  it  descends  to  68**.  mostly    descendants    of    the    Portuguese 

Generally  the  climate  of  the  coastal  and  settlers,   but    often   with   a   mixture    of 

upland   regions   of   Brazil   is   agreeable.  Indian  or  African  blood,  are  said  to  be 

In  the  great  Amazonian  section  perpetual  greatly  wanting  in  energy.     The  white 

summer   reigns,    with    two    seasons,    the  population,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  third  of 

wet  and  the  dry,  the  heat  being  tempered  the  whole,  has  in  recent  years  been  in- 

by  the  forest  expanse  and  the  trade  wind,  creased  by  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  (Jer- 

which  almost  constantly   blows   up   the  man  immigration.    The  negroes  are  over 

river.  2,000,000  in  number,  and  till  1888  were 

Only  an  insignincant  portion  of  Brazil  partly  slaves.    Of  the  Indians,  some  are 

is  as  yet  under  cultivation.     The  pastures  s^^micivilized,    ^ut   others    (estimated    at 

are  of  vast   extent,   and   support   great  600,000)    roam   about  in   a   wild   state, 

herds  of  horned  cattle,  one  of  the  prin-  and  are  divided  into  a  great  many  tribes 

cipal  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  speaking  different  languages.    The  state 

The  chief  food-supply  plants  are  sugar,  language  is  Portuguese,     Primary  educa- 

coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  tobacco,  maize,  wheat,  tion  is  gratuitous,  but  the  great  majority 

manioc    (or   cassava),    beans,    bananas,  of  the  people  are  illiterate,  though  educa- 

ginger,  yams,  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  etc. —  tion   is   now  compulsory  in   some   prov- 

the  first  two,  sugar  and  coffee,  being  the  inces. 

staple   products   of  the   country.     More       The    principal    imports    are    cottons, 

coffee,  indeed,  is  produced  in  Brazil  than  linens,     woolens,     machinery,     hardware 

in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together.     In  and    cutlery,    wheat,    flour,    wine,    coals, 

its  forests  Brazil  possesses  a  great  source  etc.,  the  manufactured  articles  and  coals 

of    wealth.    They    yield    dyewoods    and  being  largely  from  Britain.    The  exports 

cabinet  woods  of  various  kinds^  including  consist  of  coffee,  rubber,  sugar,  cotton. 

Brazil-wood,     rosewood,     fustic,     cedar,  hides,  cabinet  and  dye  woods,  drugs,  etc 

mahogany,  and  a  variety  of  others,  as  rrhe  main  export  is  coffee,  the  total  value 

also    Brazil-nuts,     cocoanuts,     vegetable  exported  in  1912  being  $226,276,155.   The 

iJoSL^J'fiw  S«^^r\fi!i?PSi^*VoKi°"^"3-  total  value  of  expoFts  the  same  year, 
piassava  fiber,  etc  Other  vegetable  prod-  53^  794  g4Q .  ^f  imports  $308,243,736. 
ucts  are  vanilla,  sarsapariUa,  Ipecacu-  The  chief  miney  of  iiccount  is  the  gold 
anha,  annamon,  and  cloves.  milreis  (1000  reis),  equivalent  at  par  to 
The  principal  domestic  animus  of  54.6  cents.  A  new  gold  coin  is  valued  at 
Brazil  are  horned  cattle  and  horses,  about  $5.  The  length  of  telegraph  linea 
Sheep  are  kept  only  m  minor  parts,  chiefly  in  Brazil  is  about  21,000  miles ;  of  rail- 
in  the  south.  Goats  and  hogs  are  abun-  ways,  14,500. 
dant.    The   wild   animals   comprise    the       The  established  religion  of  Brazil  was 

Suma,     jaguar,     sloth,     porcupine,     etc.  Roman  Catholic,  under  the  empire ;  now 

Lonkeys   are    numerous.     Amongst    the  there  is  no  state  church.     The  govern- 

feathered   tribes  are  the  smallest  of  all  ment,    until    1889,    was   hereditary-mon- 

birds,  the  humming-bird,  and  one  of  the  archical;  when  by  a  revolution  Einperor 

largest,  the  rhea,  while  there  are  parrots  Dom  Pedro  II  was  dethroned  and  Braxil 

in  great  variety,  tanagers,  toucans,  and  declared   a  republic.     In  1890  the  pro- 

the  harpy  eagle.    The  reptiles  consist  of  visional  government  convoked  a  national 

the  boa-constrictor  and  other  species  of  congress,   which,   in  1891,   established    a 

serpents,  some  of  them  venomous,  alliga-  new  constitution,  whereby  the  Brazilian 

tors,  and  fresh-water  turtles,  the  eggs  of  nation,  adopting  the  federative  republican 

which  yield  a  valuable  food.   The  insects  form  of  government,  constituted  itself  aa 

are,  many  of  tiiem,  remarkable  for  the  the  United  States  of  Brazil.    The  public 

beauty   of   their   colors   and    their   size,  debt    is    stated    at    about    $650,000,000. 

especially   the  butterflies.    They  are  of  The  revenue,  as  estimated  for  1913,  was 

vast   number  and   variety,   among   them  about    $192,729,0(X).  The   peace   strength 

large  and  destructive  species  of  ants,  and  of  the  army  is  <^,0(X).    The  navy  consists 

the  scorpion,  which  att'ains  a  leneth  of  6  of  T  modern,  9  old  battleships  and  a  few 

inches.     Among  minerals  the  diamonds  cruisers,  torpedo  boats,  etc 
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Brazil  was  discovered  in  1499  by  Vin-  revolt,  led  by  Admiral  Mello,  occurred  in 

cente    lanez    Pmgon,    one    of    the   com-  1893,    during    which    Rio    Janeiro    was 

S&nions  of  Columbus  in  the  service  of  bombarded  and  Peixoto's  retirement  de- 
pain,  and  next  year  was  talcen  posses-  manded.  Brazil  in  1910  had  a  population 
sion  of  by  Pedro  Alvares  de  Cabral  on  estimated  at  over  20,000,000,  and  its  capi- 
behalf  of  Portugal.  The  first  governor-  tal,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1,128,057.  The  popu- 
^eneral  was  Thome  de  Sousa,  who  in  lation  of  the  republic  indudes  large 
1549  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Bahia  and  settlements  of  Germans,  an  isolated  ele- 
establlshed  the  new  city  of  that  name,  ment  which,  it  was  feared,  cherished  pur- 
making  it  the  seat  of  his  government,  poses  hostile  to  the  independence  of 
The  usurpation  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  Brazil.  This,  and  a  German  attack  on  a 
by  Philip  II  left  Brazil  in  a  defenseless  Brazilian  vessel,  led  in  1917,  to  a  declara- 
and  neglected  condition,  and  the  English,  tion  of  war  against  Germany.  Brazil  was, 
French,  and  Dutch  made  successive  however,  in  no  position  at  that  time  to 
attempts  to  obtain  a  footing.  The  Dutch  take  any  active  part  in  war,  its  fleet  and 
were  the  most  persevering,  and  for  a  anny  alike  being  negligible.  Thus  its  in- 
time  almost  divided  the  Brazilian  ter-  fluence,  as  yet,  was  chiefly  moral, 
ritory  with  the  Portuguese.  The  tyranny  Brazil  ^^^^  ^^^  <>'  Clay  CJo.,  In- 
of  the  Dutch  governors,  however,  incited  ^  diana,  16  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Terre 
their  native  and  Portuguese  subjects  to  Haute.  There  are  mines  of  good  coal  in 
revolt,  and  after  a  sanguinary  war,  in  ^^  vicinity  and  the  manufactures  include 
1654  the  Dutch  were  driven  out  and  the  ^^7  products,  turret  machines,  tin  prod- 
Portuguese  remained  masters  of  an  un-  iicts,  pianos,  mining  machinery,  wire 
divided  Brazil.  The  value  of  Brazil  to  '«»«  ^^^  fence  machines.  Pop.  12,000. 
Portugal  continued  steadily  to  increase  Brazil-nutS,  '^^®,*'®^®  ?J  ^^^o^^'f*'? 
after  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  in  ...  excelaa.  See  Berthoir 
1698  and  of  the  diamond  mines  in  1728.  *^^ 

The  vigorous   policy   of   the   Portuguese  Bra7l1-t#fcft  a  name  for  Mat4   (which 

government  under  the  administration  of  ^^^^^^  ''^**>see). 

the  Marquis  de  Pombal  (1760-77)  did  BrflTll-WOOil  a  Wn<5  ot  wood  yielding 
much  to  open  up  the  interior  of  Brazil,  •*'*"'««**  wvvii,^^  ^^  ^^^^  obtained  from 
though  his  high-handed  modes  of  proced-  several  trees  of  the  genus  Ccesalpinia, 
are  left  amongst  the  Brazilians  a  discon-  order  Leguminossp,  natives  of  the  West 
tent  with  the  home  government  which  Indies  and  Central  and  South  America, 
took  shape  In  the  abortive  revolt  of  1789.  The  best  kind  is  CcBsalpinia  echinata; 
On  the  invasion  of  Portugal  in  1808  by  other  varieties  are  C,  braHlienaU,  0. 
the  French  the  sovereign  of  that  king-  eriata,  and  C.  sappan.  The  wood  is  hard 
dom,  John  VI,  sailed  for  Brazil,  accom-  and  heavy,  and  as  it  takes  on  a  fine 
panied  by  his  court  and  a  large  body  of  polish  it  is  used  by  cabinet-makers  for 
eniigrants.  He  raised  Brazil  to  the  rank  various  purposes,  but  its  principal  use  is 
of  a  kingdom,  and  assumed  the  title  of  in  dyeing  red.  The  dye  is  obtained  by 
King  of  Portugal  and  Brazil.  But  on  reducing  the  wood  to  powder  and  boiling 
his  return  to  Portugal  in  1820  he  found  it  in  water,  when  the  water  receives  the 
the  Portuguese  Cortes  unwilling  to  grant  red  coloring  principle,  which  is  a  crystal- 
civil  and  political  equality  to  the  Brazil-  lizable  substance  called  hrazilin.  The 
ians — a  fact  which  raised  such  violent  color  is  not  permanent  unless  fixed  by 
convulsions   in   Kio   Janeiro    and    other  suitable  mordants. 

parts    of   Brazil    that    Dom    Pedro,    the  Braz'lTlff  or    Brass-soldeeino.      See 

king's  son,  was  forced  to  head  the  party  *******       ^^  Solder. 

resolved  to  make  Brazil  independent,  and  BrRZOft.  (bra'z6s),    a    large    river    of 

in  1822  a  national  assembly  declared  the  ■"*"'*'v^  Texas,  rising  in  tlie  N.  w.  part 

separation  of  Brazil  from  Portugal,  and  of  the  state,  and  flowing  Into  the  Gulf  of 

appointed  Dom  Pedro  the  constitutional  Mexico,  after  a  course  of  900  miles,  at 

emperor.       In     1864     began     a     severe  n    point  40  miles  w.  a.  w.   of  Galveston, 

struggle  between   Brazil  and   Paraguay,  During  the  rainy  reason,  from  February 

caused  principally  by  the  arbitrary  con-  to    May,    inclusive,    it    is    navigable    by 

duct  of  Lopez,  the  dictator  of  Paraguay.  Pteamboats  for  about  300  miles. 

Brazil  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  war,  "^^0770  (brdt'sd),    an    island    in    the 

which  terminated  only  with  the  death  of  *»*«'^^«'  Adriatic,  part  of  Dalmatia,  24 

Liopez  in  1870.    This  struggle  secured  the  miles  long  and  from  5  to  7  broad,  moun- 

freedom   of    the    navigation    of    the    La  tainous   and   well   wooded.     It   produces 

Plata  river-system.     In  1888  slavery  was  good  wines  and   oil,   almonds,   silk,  etc 

finally  abolished.    After  the  revolution  of  Pop.  24,408. 

18S9,  above  mentioned.  Marshal  da  Bra.z'Z9.villl^  *  commercial  river  port 
Fonseca  became  the  first  president,  sue-         ****  *«»vxxx^,  ^^  Frenoh  Congo,  seat- 

ceeded  in  1891  by  Floriano  Peixoto.    A  ed  on  the  right  bank  of  Stanley  Pool,  in 
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the  Congo,  opposite  Leopoldville.  Pop. 
about  5000.  Founded  by  S.  de  Brazza, 
a  traveler,  and  governor  of  French  Ck>ngo, 
in  1880. 

-DrAOAli  (brCch),  the  aperture  or  pas- 
Axca^u  gj^g  mB.de  in  the  wall  of  any 
fortified  place  by  the  ordnance  of  be- 
siegers for  the  purpose  of  entering  the 
fortress. — Breaching  batteries  are  bat- 
teries of  heavy  guns  intended  to  malte  a 
breach. 

Ht^aoaTi  in  1*^»  ftny  violation  of  a 
Aica^ii^  jj^^^  ^y  ^Yte  non-performance 

of  a  duty  imposed  by  law.  Breaches  are 
of  various  kinds: — Breach  of  Closer  in 
English  law,  any  entry  upon  another 
man's  property  which  is  not  warranted 
by  being  made  in  the  exercise  of  a  right. 
— Breach  of  Covenant,  the  act  of  violat- 
ing an  agreement  in  a  deed  either  to  do 
or  not  to  do  something. — Breach  of  Peace 
is  an  offense  against  the  public  safety  or 
tranquillity  either  personally  or  by  incit- 
ing others.  Breaches  of  peace  are  such 
as  affrays,  riots,  routs,  and  unlawful 
assemblies,  forcible  entry  or  detainer  by 
violently  taking  or  keeping  possession  of 
lands  or  tenements  with  menaces,  force, 
and  arms;  riding,  or  going,  armed  with 
dangerous  or  unusual  weapons,  terrify- 
ing people;  challenging  another  to  fight, 
or  bearing  such  a  challenge,  besides  cer- 
tain other  offenses. — Breach  of  Promise 
(of  marriap^e),  the  failure  to  implement 
one's  promise  to  marry  a  particular  per- 
son, in  consequence  of  which  that  person 
may  raise  an  action  for  damages,  though 
it  is  only  the  woman  as  a  rule  that  gains 
damages. — Breach  of  Trust  is  a  violation 
of  duty  by  a  trustee,  executor,  or  any 
other  person  in  a  fiduciary  position,  as, 
for  instance,  when  a  trustee  manages  an 
estate  entrusted  to  him  for  his  own 
advantage  rather  than  for  that  of  the 
trust. 

Bread  ^^  ^^®  product  of  grain  meal  when 
'  kneaded  with  water  into  a  tough 
and  consistent  paste  and  baked.  There 
are  numerous  kinds  of  bread,  according  to 
materials  and  methods  of  preparation; 
but  all  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
fermented,  leavened,  or  raised,  and  unfer- 
mented  unleavened,  or  not  raised.  The 
latter  is  the  simplest,  and  no  doubt  was 
the  original  kind,  and  is  still  exemplified 
by  biscuits,  the  oat-cakes  of  Scotland,  the 
corn-bread  of  America,  the  dampers  of 
the  Australian  colonies,  and  the  still 
ruder  bread  of  savage  races.  It  was 
probably  by  accident  that  the  method  of 
bringing  the  paste  into  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation was  found  out,  by  which  its 
toughness  is  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
and  it  becomes  porous,  palatable,  and 
digestible.     ^^11  the  cereals  are  used  in 


making  bread,  each  sone  using  thoaa 
which  are  native  to  it  Thus  maise, 
millet,  and  rice  are  used  for  the  purpooe 
in  the  hotter  countries,  rye,  barley^  and 
oats  in  the  colder,  and  wheat  in  the  inter- 
mediate or  more  temperate  regions.  In 
the  most  advanced  countries  bread  is 
made  from  wheat,  which  makes  the  light- 
est and  most  spongy  bread.  The  fer- 
mentation necessary  for  the  ordinary 
loaf-bread  is  generally  produced  by  means 
of  leaven  or  yeast,  and  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  towards  the  manufacture  of  a 
batch  of  bread  is,  in  the  language  of  the 
baker,  to  stir  a  ferment.  For  this  pur- 
pose water,  yeast,  flour,  and  some  pota- 
toes mashed  and  strained  through  a 
colander  are  mixed  together  and  worked 
up  into  a  thin  paste,  in  which,  on  being 
left  to  stand  for  a  time,  an  active  fer- 
mentation sets  in,  the  carbonic  acid 
?:enerated  causing  the  mixture  to  rise  and 
alL  In  about  three  hours  the  ferment- 
ing action  ceases,  and  the  mixture  may 
now  be  used,  but  it  is  not  generaUy  used 
till  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  hours.  The 
next  operation  is  called  setting  the 
sponge.  This  consists  in  stirring  up  the 
above  ferment  well,  adding  some  luke- 
warm water,  and  mixing^  in  as  much  flour 
as  will  make  the  whole  into  a  pretty  stiff 
dough,  which  receives  the  name  of  the 
sponge.  The  sponge,  being  kept  in  a 
warm  place,  begins  to  ferment  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  so,  heaving  and 
swelling  up  till  at  last  the  imprisoned 
carbonic  acid  bursts  from  the  mass,  which 
then  sinks  or  collapses.  This  is  called 
the  first  sponge,  and  from  it  the  bread 
may  be  made;  but  the  fermentation  is 
often  allowed  to  proceed,  and  the  rising 
and  falling  to  go  on  a  second  time,  pro- 
ducing what  the  bakers  call  the  second 
sponge.  The  next  process  is  called 
ireaKing  the  sponge,  and  consists  in  addl- 
ing to  it  the  requisite  quantity  of  water 
and  salt,  the  sponge  being  thoroughly 
mixed  up  with  the  water.  The  remainder 
of  the  total  quantity  of  flour  intended  to 
be  employed  is  gradually  added,  and  the 
whole  is  kneaded  into  a  dough  of  the  due 
consistency.  The  dough,  being  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  trough  till  it  nse  or  (five 
proof,  is  then  weighed  off  into  lumps, 
which  are  shaped  into  loaves  and  placed 
in  the  oven.  In  the  process  of  bakinr 
they  swell  to  about  double  their  original 
size.  The  chemical  changes  which  have 
been  taking  place  during  this  process  may 
be  explained  in  the  following  way:  An 
average  quality  of  flour  consists  of 
gluten  12,  starch  70,  sugar  5,  gum  8, 
water  10;  total,  100.  when  water  ia 
added  to  the  flour,  in  the  first  operation 
of  baking^  it  unites  with  the  gluten  and 
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starch,  and  dissolves  the  gum  and  sugar.  Bri^llllfmit  a  large  globular  fruit 
The  yeast  or  barm  added  acts  now  upon  -^^^^o^u.i.xixxvj  ^^  ^  pale-green  color, 
the  dissolved  sugar,  especially  at  an  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  marked 
elevated  temperatursr  and  produces  the  on  the  surface  with  irregular  six-sided 
Tinous  fermentation,^  forming  alcohol  and  depressions,  and  containing  a  white  and 
setting  free  carbonic  acid  as  a  conse-  somewhat  fibrous  pulp,  which  when  ripe 
quence  of  the  transformation  of  the  ele-  becomes  juicy  and  yellow.  The  tree  that 
ments  of  the  sugar.  The  gaseous  car-  produces  it  {Artocarpus  incisa)  belongs 
bonic  acid  is  prevented  from  escaping  by  to  the  order  Artocarpacese  (nearly  allied 
the  gluten  of  the  mass,  and  if  the  mixing  to  the  Urticace®  or  nettle  tribe),  and 
or  kneading  has  been  properly  performed  grows  wild  in  Ota- 
it  remains  very  equally  diffused  through  heite  and  other  i^- 
every  part  of  the  dough.  The  alcohol  and  lands  of  the  Sou  Hi 
carbonic  acid  are  carried  into  the  oven  Seas,  whence  it  wits 
with  the  dough,  and  the  former  partially  introduced  into  tW 
escapes,  while  the  latter  gas,  being  ex-  West  Indies  and  S. 
panded  by  the  heat,  produces  the  light-  America.  It  is  about' 
ness  and  sponglness  of  the  loaf.  It  may  40  feet  high  wii  li 
be  produced  in  bread-making  by  other  large  and  spreadiim  i 
means  than  fermentation,  as  by  some  of  branches,  and  h:is>! 
those  well-known  preparations  called  i^rge  bright-g  r  e  e  n 
'baking  powders,'  which  usually  contain  leaves  deeply  dividf^d 
bi^rbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda,  vjith  into  seven  or  nine 
tartaric  acid.  Aerated  hread  is  so  called  spear-shaped  lobes, 
because  made  with  aerated  water — that  The  fruit  is  gener- 
is, water  strongly  impregnated  with  car-  aUy    eaten    immedi-           Breadfruit. 

H^g^llJ^'lSrf  ^'  u7  unTer  V'^tu^rf  a'nii  rAZle^^dtX^^^^  tl  t^'l^ 

The  nuE  o7  iri^dTnOT  w^^       irrain  ^^""f"  P^*'.^'*  ^^  ^^^^'^«  »*  »°t»  Paste 

revives    dJtl^iLfthr^hw^^^^^  ?°^  ^^^"'i^  ^^  underground,  when  a  slight 

JSirt^of^TeTrhed^ucr'^^^^^^^  DYrT^le«*tV/.^nh^'T-      ^he  ^^^talle 

generally    classed     under    the    following  J^J^  ;„  iJ^^^'^tf 'I  ^^f  f^*°  *°^,  ^^®  ^^^i 

heads:     Graham,  which  is  simply  wheat  ^^  u     ^J^ewhat  of   the   consistence   of 

meal,  the  whole  of  the  grain  being  used ;  ^X  ^^^^^-    ^^\^^\  with  cocoanut  milk  it 

^hole  wheat,  the  entire  grain  being  used  l^J^l^^  an  excellent  pudding.     The  inner 

after  the  removal  of  the  outer  branny  cov-  ^^^^     Ju      ^^^%  \^  made  into  a  kind  of 


kemeL  ^'s  genus. 

Various  adulterants  are  used  in  bread-  BreadllTltS  ^^^  seeds  of  the  Broal. 
making,  such  as  chalk,  starch,  potatoes  J^icaunuis,  ^^^  alicastrum,  a  tree 
etc. ;  but  the  commonest  is  alum,  which  of  the  same  order  as  the  breadfruit 
enables  the  baker  to  give  to  bread  of  in-  (which  see).  The  breadnut  tree  is  a 
ferior  flavor  the  whiteness  of  the  best  native  of  Jamaica.  Its  wood,  which  re- 
bread,  and  also  to  keep  in  the  loaf  an  un-  sembles  mahogany,  is  useful  to  cabinet- 
due  quantity  of  water,  which,  of  course,  makers,  and  its  nuts  make  a  pleasant 
increases  Its  weight  Boiled  rice  is  also  food,  in  taste  not  unlike  hazelnuts. 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  mak-  'O-ma  Ar>rtrk4-  PaoralSa  e»ruU>nta  a 
ing  of  bread  the  flour  or  meal  of  wheat,  BreadrOOt,  i^^^TmilousXt  0/  the 
barley,  rye.  oats,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  United  States,  with  edible  farinaceous 
rice,  beans,  pease,  and  potatoes  may  be   tubers.  *uav,wua 

used,  along  with  salt,  eggs,  water,  milk.  Break  <>'  BBAfeE,  a  large  four- 
and  leaven  oryeast  of  any  kind;  but  -OrcaK,  wheeled  vehicle  with  I  straight 
any  other  ingredient  is  regarded  as  an  body  and  a  raised  seat  in  front  for  the 
^ulteraOon.  ., ,    ,  -^-    .     „    „.  ,      driver,  and  containing  seats  for  six,  eight; 

Breadalbane  \r«^*]j^?Sh  *•  ^'5?"  ^  ™'''*^  persons. 

weatem  part  of  PeXhirt^V^cenfe?  Break'er,  ^^h  ^^of  Tot?* SiVel  t 

of  the  (Jrampians.     It  gives  his  title  to  break  the  lumps  of  coal  into  marketable 

{^«rf^*Tfh«  P«^«Si^w^?f'  head. of  a  sizes      It  consists  of  great  roUers  which 

branch  of  the  Campbell  family,  who  IS  the  crush    the    great    masses    as    they    are 

chief  proprietor  in  the  district  dumped  into  its  mouth,  whence  SIJ  pan 
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down  its  slope  after  being  broken.     The    the   common   Bea-bream   or  gilthead,   th« 

pieces  as  they  descend,  fall  into  sieves  of  short  sea-bream,  etc. 

Tarious    sized    mesh    thus    assorting    the 

different  sizes.     From  the  sieves  the  coal 

is  delivered  to  long  chutes,  down  which 

it    passes    to    the    bins.      All    hard    coal 

needs  to  be  treated  in  this  way. 

Breaking  bulk,  *e/t^  ti^ti 

ship,  or  of  discharging  the  first  part  of 
the  cargo.  ,  ,  , 

'RT*Ao1r^ix7af  AT     *  ^o'^'^  constructed  in 

ureaK  water,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  harbor  to 

serve  as  a  protection  against  the  violence  ^  ^ 
of  the  waves.  The  name  may  also  be  Bream  op  Golden  Shiner, 
given  to  any  structure  which  is  erected  BrAomin?  (brSm'ing),  a  nautical 
in  the  sea  with  the  object  of  breaking  the  -"a  ^"-"w.-^B  t^rm  meaning  the  opera- 
force  of  the  waves  without  and  producing  tion  of  clearing  a  ship's  bottom  by  means 
a  calm  within.  Breakwaters  are  usually  of  fire  of  the  shells,  sea-weeds,  barnacles, 
constructed  by  sinking  loads  of  un-  etc.,  that  have  become  attached  to  it-  It 
wrought  stone  along  the  line  where  they  ig  performed  by  holding  to  the  hull  kindled 
are  to  be  laid,  and  allowing  them  to  find  furze,  reeds,  or  such  like  light  combusti- 
their  angle  of  repose  under  the  action  of  bles,  so  as  to  soften  the  pitch  and  loosen 
the  waves.  When  the  mass  rises  to  the  the  adherent  matters,  which  may  be  then 
surface,  or  near  it,  it  is  surmounted  with  easily  swept  off. 

a   pile  of  masonry,   sloped   outwards   in  T>|,pu«f     The  Female,  is  a  compound 

such  a  manner  as  will  best  enable  it  to  **xcttoi»,    racemose    gland    provided    for 

resist  the  action  of  the  waves.    The  great  the    secretion    of    njilk,    with    excretory 

breakwaters   are   those  of   Cherbourg   ili  ducts,  which  open  by  small  orifices  in  the 

France,  Plymouth  in  England,  and  Dela-  nipple,   and   discharge   the  secreted   fluid 

ware  Bay  in  the  United  States ;  the  last  for   the   nourishment   of    the   child.     At 

being  capable  of  sheltering  1000  vessels  the  center  of  each  breast  there  is  a  small 

at  once.     In  England  those  at  Holyhead  projection,    the   nipple,   and   this   is   sur- 

and  Portland  may  also  be  mentioned  as  rounded  by  a  dark  ring  termed  the  areola, 

great  works  of  engineering.     At  Dover  a  The   breast   is   liable    to   many   diseases, 

breakwater,  begun  in  1840,  has  been  com-  from  irritation  during  nursing,  bruises  of 

pleted  at  an  enormous  outlay,  the  great  the    part,    undue    pressure    from    tight 

depth  and   frequent  storms  being  formi-  clothes,   and   from   constitutional   causes, 

dable  obstacles.    In  the  United  States  im-  Among  the  most  common  of  these  is  in- 

portant  breakwaters  have  been  construe-  flammation  arising  from  a  superabundant 

ed  at  Sandy  Bay,  Massachusetts,  Point  secretion  of  milk  during  nursing. 

Judith,    Rhode    Island,    and    San    Pedro,  ^rAoaf'nlfifik     ^     pie<^    o^    defensive 

California.     In   less  important  localities  x>rcii»tpitti»c,    ^^^^^      covering     the 

floating     breakwaters     are     occasionally  breast,  made  of  leather,  brass,  iron,  steel, 

used.      These   are   built   of   strong   open  or    otner    metals.      Among    the    ancient 

woodwork,  partly  above  and  partly  under  Jews  the  name  was  given  to  a  folded  piece 

water,  divided  into  several  sections,  and  of  rich,  embroidered  cloth  worn  by  fhe 

secured  by  chains  attached  to  fixed  bodies,  high-priest.     It  was  set  vdth  twelve  pre- 

The  breakers  lose  nearly  all  their  force  in  cious   stones   bearing   the   names  of   the 

passing    through    the    beams    of    such    a  tribes. 

structure.    A  breakwater  of  this  kind  may  l|<rAOQf.TX7liAAl     &      water-wheel      in 

last  for  twenty-five  years.  Xircast  wucci,    ^j^^j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Jirt^arn    {Al0-dmi9  hrama),  a  fish  some-  ing  it  is  delivered  to  the  float-boards  be- 

Aicaiu.  jjm^g    called    carp-bream,    be-  tween   the   top   and   bottom,   generally   a 

longing  to  the  family  Cyprinidse  or  carps,  little  below  the  level  of  the  axis.    In  this 

It  is  about  2  to  2%  feet  long,  and  of  a  kind    of    wheel    the    water    acts    partly 

yellowish- white    color.      It    is    found    in  by   impulse,    partly   by   weight, 

many    European    lakes    and    rivers,    and  'Rt»ao  afixrnrlr    ^^   ^^^   military  art,   a 

affords  good  sport  to  the  angler,  but  is  a  -"Acaoi'wwin.,  hastily-constructed  par- 

verv  coarse  and  insipid  food.     It  prefers  apet  made  for  protection  against  the  shot 

still   water   with   a   bottom  of  soft  soil,  or    the    enemy,    generally    composed    of 

and  feeds  both  on  animal  and  vegetable  earth. 

matter.    The  name  is  also  given  to  vari-  ^TtAotll    ^^^  ^^^  which  issues  from  the 
OUR   kinds   of   sea-fishes,    mainly    of   the  '  lungs  during  respiration 

family  Sparidee,  as  the  black  sea-bre^m,  through  the  nose  and  mouth.    A  smaller 
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portion  of  oxygen  and  a  larger  portion  overlooking  the  river  stands  Brechin 
of  carbonic  acid  are  contained  in  the  air  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Maules  of 
which  is  exhaled  than  in  that  which  is  in-  Panmure  (Earls  of  Dalhousie).  Pop. 
haled.     There  are  also  aqueous  particles  8941. 

in  the  breath,  which  are  precipitated  by  TlyAAftn  (hrek'on),  or  Bbkck'nooe:,  a 
the  coldness  of  the  external  air  in  the  J'ici/UIl  mountainous  county  of  South 
form  of  visible  vapor ;  likewise  other  Wales ;  area  734  square  miles.  It  is  very 
substances  which  owe  their  origin  to  mountainous,  and  is  watered  by  the  Wye, 
secretions  in  the  mouth,  nose,  windpipe,  the  Usk,  the  Taf,  etc.  Though  rugged  in 
and  lungs.  These  cause  the  changes  in  its  surface,  nearly  half  of  it  is  under 
the  breath  which  may  be  known  by  the  cultivation  or  in  pasture;  and  wool,  but- 
smell.  A  bad  breath  is  often  caused  by  ter,  and  cattle  are  sent  into  the  English 
local  affections  in  the  nose,  the  mouth,  or  markets.  There  are  extensive  ironworks 
the  windpipe ;  viz.  by  ulcers  in  the  nose,  in  the  s.  E.,  but  it  contains  only  a  smah 
cancerous  polypi,  by  discharges  from  the  part  of  the  coal  field  which  extends  into 
mouth,  by  sores  on  the  lungs,  or  peculiar  the  adjacent  counties  of  Monmouth  and 
secretions  in  them.  It  is  also  caused  by  Glamorgan.  Half  the  inhabitants  still 
rotten  teeth,  by  impurities  in  the  mouth,  speak  Welsh.  Pop.  in  1901,  54,213;  in 
and  by  some  kinds  of  food.  The  rem-  1911,59,298.  Brecon,  or  Brecknock,  the 
edies.  of  course,  vary.  Frequent  washing,  capital  of  the  above  county,  previous  to 
gargles  of  chlorine-water,  charcoal,  etc.,  1885  a  parliamentary  borough,  stands 
are  prescribed  according  to  the  disease.       near  its  center,  in  an  open  vall^  at  the 

confluence  of  the  Honddu  and  Usk,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  grandest  scenery  of 
South  Wales.  The  chief  trade  is  in 
connection  with  agriculture  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron.  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
Charles  Kemble  were  natives  of  Brecon. 
Pop.  5908. 

Bredfl.  (hrft-d&'),  a  town  in  Holland, 
province  of  North  Brabant,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Merk  and  the  Aa. 
Breda  was  once  a  strong  fortress  and  of 
great  military  importance  as  a  strategical 
position.  From  the  16th  to  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  Breda  has  an  interesting 
military  history  of  sieges,  assaults,  and 
Breast-Wheel  captures,   with  which   the   names  of  the 

most  famous  generals  of  their  time,  the 
Breathing,    see    Respiration.  JJ^^e  of  Parma,  IViaurice  of  Orange,  the 

^  Marquis  Spinola,  Dumouriez,  and  Piche- 

Breccia  (brechi-a),a  rockvmasscom-  gru,  etc.,  are  connected.  It  was  the 
posed  of  angular  fragments  of  residence  for  a  time  of  the  exiled  Charles 
the  same  rock  or  of  different  rocks  united  II  of  England,  and  it  was  in  the  Declara- 
by  a  matrix  or  cement.  Sometimes  a  few  tion  of  Breda  that  he  promised  liberty  of 
of  the  fragments  are  a  little  rounded,  conscience,  a  general  amnesty,  etc.,  on  his 
When  rounded  stones  and  angular  frag-  restoration.  Pop.  26,897. 
ments  are  united  by  a  cement  the  ag-  •Ry^aa  (bra),  Matth^us  Ionazius 
gregate  is  usuallv  called  conglomerate  or  •*'*^^  van,  a  Flemish  painter,  bom 
pudding-stone.  Caseous  hreccia  is,  as  its  in  1773;  died  in  1839.  He  painted  the 
name  implies,  composed  of  bones.  Death  of  Cato  and  other  classical  sub- 

Brechin    (bre'^ln),  a  royal  and  inter-  jects,    as   well   as   scenes   pertaining   to 

eating  borough  of  Scotland,  modem  history. 
in  Forfarshire,  finely  situated  on  the  TlTAnViTiriilo'A  (hrek'in-rij),  John 
South  Esk.  It  has  considerable  linen  J^rCCKinnage  bABELL,  stet^man 
manufactures,  two  distilleries,  a  paper-  and  soldier,  bora  near  Lexington,  Ken- 
null,  etc  It  is  an  old  town ;  was  the  seat  tucky,  in  1821 ;  died  in  1875.  He  was 
of  a  Culdee  college,  and  from  the  12th  elected  to  Congress  from  Kentucky  by 
century  that  of  a  bishop.  There  is  a  the  Democratic  party  in  1851  and  1853, 
cathedral  which  dates  back  to  the  13th  and  in  1856  was  elected  Vice-President 
century,  a  plain  building,  now  the  parish  with  James  Buchanan  as  President.  He 
church,  and  near  it  is  the  tall  round  was  nominated  for  President  in  1860  by 
tower  which,  except  that  at  Abemethy,  is  the  Southern  Democrats  and  received 
the  only  example  of  this  kind  of  structure  seventy- two  electoral  votes.  Subsequent- 
In   Scotland.     Almost  in  the  town  and  ly   elected    to   the   Senate,   he   took  hif 
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seat  in  March,  1861,  but  went  South  in  different  perfections,  thd  germs  of  all  of 
September  and  took  arms  as  a  brigadier-  which  may  have  been  in  the  original  stock 
general  in  the  Confederate  army.  In  but  could  not  have  been  simultaneously 
1865  he  was  made  Confederate  Secretary  developed  in  a  single  specimen.  But 
of  War.  After  the  surrender  of  Lee  he  when  an  effort  is  made  to  develop 
went  to  Europe,  but  returned  in  1868.  rapidly,  or  to  its  extreme  limit,  any 
Hr^A^Ti  Bbeech-loadino.  The  breech  particular  quality,  it  is  always  done  at 
Dicc^ii^  is  the  solid  mass  of  metal  be-  the  expense  of  some  other  quality,  or  of 
hind  the  bore  of  a  gun,  and  that  by  which  other  qualities  generally,  bv  which  the 
the  shock  of  the  explosion  is  principally  Intrinsic  value  of  the  result  is  necessarily 
sustained.  In  breech-loading  arms  the  affected.  High  speed  in  horses,  for  ex- 
charge  is  introduced  here,  there  being  a  ample,  is  only  attained  at  the  expense  of 
mechanism  by  which  the  breech  can  be  a  sacrifice  of  strength  and  power  of  endur- 
opened  and  closed.  In  small  arms  the  ance.  So  the  celebrated  merino  sheep 
advantages  of  breech-loading  for  rapidity  are  the  result  of  a  system  of  breeding 
of  fire,  facility  of  cleaning,  etc.,  have  re-  which  reduces  the  general  sise  and  vigor 
cently  recommended  it  to  general  use,  and  of  the  animal,  and  diminishes  the  value  of 
its  eflicacy  for  military  purposes  was  the  carcass  in  favor  of  that  of  the  wooL 
effectively  demonstrated  by  the  Prussian  Much  care  and  judgment,  therefore,  are 
campaigns  against  Denmark  and  Austria  needed  in  breeding,  not  only  in  order  to 
in  1864  and  1866.  Since  that  time  every  produce  a  particular  effect,  but  also  to 
government  has  adopted  the  new  system,  produce  it  with  the  least  sacrifice  of  other 
both  in  small  arms  and  heavy  ordnance,  qualities. 

while   breech-loading   sporting   arms   are       Breeding    as    a    means    of    improving 

also  in  general  use.    The  chief  difficulty  domestic    animals    has    been    practised 

in  breech-loading  is  to  close  the  breech  so  more  or  less  systematically  wherever  any 

as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  highly  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  care  of 

flastic  gas  to  which  the  force  of  the  ex-  live  stock,  and  nowhere  have  more  satis- 

plosion    is    due,    but    the    appliances    of  factory    results    been    obtained    than    in 

modern  science  and  mechanical  art  may  Britain.     One  of  the  earliest  improvers 

be  said  to  have  effectually  met  this  diffi-  in  Britain  was  Robert  Bakewell,  of  Dish- 

culty.     See   Cannon,   Cartridge^  Mu9k€t,  ley,  in  Leicestershire,  who  commenced  his 

etc.  experiments  about  1745,   and   was   very 

'prAAAliAo    (brteh'ez),    an    article    of  successful,  especially  with  sheep,  the  cele- 

j^rceuucs    clothing   for    the   legs   and  brated    Dishley    breed    of    Leicestershire 

lower  part  of  the  body  in  use  among  the  sheep    having   since    maintained   a    high 

Babylonians   and    other   ancient   peoples  reputation.     Quantity  of  meat,  smallness 

as  well  as  among  the  moderns.     In  Eu-  of  bone,  lightness  of  offal;  in  cows,  yield 

rope  we  find  them  first  used  among  the  and  quality  of  milk ;  in  sheep,  weight  of 

Gauls ;  hence  the  Romans  called  a  part  fleece  and  fineness  of  wool,  have  all  beea 

of    Gdul,    breeched    Gaul    {Oallia    hrao  studied  with  remarkable  effects  by  modem 

cdia).     Trousers  are  longer  and  looser  breeders. 

than  the  breeches  that  used  to  be  worn.  IIi^aava    Bbeezk-flt,  a  name  given  to 

"Rr^^oViiTie'    (brSch'ing),  a  rope  to  se-  -"a^^^^^  various  flies,  otherwise  called 

j)icci/iuii^    cure    a    ship's    gun    and  gadflies,  horseflies,  etc 

prevent  it  from  recoiling  too   much   in  JreeZCS,   Sea  and  Land.    Bee  Wind. 

Hr^^Hinv  (brSd'ing),  the  art  of  im-  llrAVATiT  (brfi'gents),  the  chief  tows 
Dreeaing  paving  races  or  breeds  of  i>regeiIZ  l^  vorarlberg,  Austrian  Em- 
domestic  animals,  or  modifying  them  in  pi  re,  77  miles  w.  by  N.  of  Innsbruck, 
certain  directions,  by  continuous  atten-  beautifully  situated  on  a  slope  which  rises 
tion  to  their  pairing  in  conjunction  with  from  the  I^ke  of  Constance.  It  is  the 
a  similar  attention  to  their  feeding  and  ancient  Brigantium  and  was  once  of  im- 
general  treatment.  Animals  (and  plants  portance  as  a  fortified  place.  Pop.  7595. 
no  less)  show  great  susceptibility  of  mod-  BT*AltD||a  (br^'hons),  ancient  magis- 
ification  under  systematic  cultivation;  *»*vuvii.o  trates  among  the  Irish, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  such  They  were  hereditary,  had  lands  assigned 
cultivation  the  sum  of  desirable  qualities  for  their  maintenance,  and  administered 
in  particular  races  has  been  greatly  in-  justice  to  their  respective  tribes— -each 
creased,  and  that  in  two  ways.  Indi-  tribe  had  one  brehon — seated  in  the  open 
vidual  specimens  are  produced  possessing  air  upon  some  hill  or  eminence.  Brehon 
more  good  qualities  than  can  be  found  law  was  reduced  to  writing  at  a  very 
in  any  one  specimen  of  the  original  early  period,  as  is  evident  from  the  an- 
stock ;  and  from  the  same  stock  many  tiquity  of  the  language  in  wliich  it  is 
varieties    are    taken    characterized     by  written,  and  in  the  earliest  manosaipta 
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we  find  aUurions  to  a  revision  of  it  safd  to 
Aave  been  made  in  the  5th  century  b>  St. 
Patrick  and  other  learned  men,  who  are 
said  to  have  expunged  from  it  the  traces 
of  heathenism,  and  formed  it  into  a  code 
caU^  the  Senchns  Mor.  The  Brehon 
AW  was  exclusively  in  force  in  Ireland 
until  the  year  1170.  It  was  finally 
abolished  by  James  I  in  1605. 
'RrAifliipTi  (htl'zkh),  a  small  though 
Dreisacu  ^n^ient  town  of  Southern 
(:rermany,  on  the  Rhine,  in  Baden, 
formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  and  a  fort- 
ress of  importance  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  often  being  a  scene  of 
warlike  operations.  It  is  often  called 
Old  Breisach,  in  opposition  to  New 
Breisach.  a  fortress  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  in  Alsace.  Pop.  3537. 
Breiasn.11  0>rls'gon),  one  of  the  most 
■wA^Aogim.  j^pfiig  ,jn^  picturesque  dis- 
tricts of  Germany,  in  the  south  of  Baden, 
in  the  Rhine  Valley,  containing  part  of 
the  Black  Fortst.    Chief  town,  Freiburg. 

Breitenf eld  Ti^^y,  iJ  saCol! 

4  miles  N.  of  Ijeipzig,  notable  as  the  scene 
of  two  battles  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war, 
the  first  gaindd  by  Gustavus  Adolphus 
over  Tilly  and  Pappenheim  in  1631 ;  the 
aecood  by  the  Swedish  general  Torstenson 
over  the  Imperialists  commanded  by 
Archduke  Leopold  and  Picoolomini  in 
1642. 

Bremen  (brft'men),  a  free  city  of  €rer- 
^  many,  an  independent  mem- 
ber of  the  empire,  one  of  the  three  Hanse 
towns,  on  the  Weser,  about  50  miles  from 
its  month,  in  its  own  small  territory  of 
98  sq.  miles,  besides  which  it  possesses 
the  port  of  Bremerhaven  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  town  is  partly  on  the 
right,  partly  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Weser,  the  larger  portion  beiD^^  on  the 
former.  Here  is  the  old  and  business  sec- 
tion of  the  town,  the  streets  of  which  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  lined  with  an- 
tique houses,  and  which  contains  the 
cathedral,  founded  about  1050,  the  old 
Gothic  council-house,  with  the  famous 
wine  cellar  below  it,  the  town  hall,  the 
merchants'  house,  and  the  old  and  the  new 
exchange.  The  Vorstadt,  or  suburbs  lying 
on  the  right  bank  outside  the  ramparts  of 
the  old  town,  are  now  very  extensive. 
The  manufacturing  establishments  consist 
of  tobacco  and  cigar  factories,  sugar 
refineries,  rice  mills,  iron-foundries,  ma- 
chine-works, rope  and  sail  works,  and 
shipbuiiding  yards.  Its  situation  renders 
Bremen  the  emporium  for  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  Hesse,  and  other  countries 
traversed  by  the  Weser,  and  next  to  Ham- 
burg it  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  export 
and  import  and  emigration  trade  of  Ger- 
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many.  Only  small  vessels  can  come  up 
to  the  town  itself;  the  great  bulk  of  the 
shipping  trade  centers  in  Bremerhaven 
and  Geestemtinde.  Bremerhaven  is  now  a 
place  of  over  20,000  inhabitants,  has 
docks  capable  of  receiving  the  largest 
vessels  and  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Bremen,  where  the  chief  merchants  and 
brokers  have  tiieir  offices.  The  chief  im- 
ports are  tobacco,  raw  cotton  and  cotton 
goods,  wool  and  woolen  goods,  rice,  coffee, 
grain,  petroleum,  etc.,  which  are  chiefly 
reexported  to  other  parts  of  Germany 
and  the  Continent.  Pop.  of  town  (1910) 
246,827;  of  total  territory  263,440. 

Bremen  was  made  a  bishopric  by  Char- 
lemagne about  788,  was  afterwards  made 
an  archbishopric,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  had  become  virtually  a 
free  imperial  city.  The  constitution  is  in 
most  respects  republican.  The  legislative 
authority  is  sliared  by  a  senate  of  sixteen 
citizens  elected  for  hfe.  and  an  assembly 
of  150  citizens  elected  for  six  years.  The 
executive  lies  with  the  senate  and  sena- 
torial committees. 

Hr^niAY*  (bre'mer) ,  Fbedebika,  a  Swed- 
j^rcmcr  ^^^  novelist,  was  born  near 
Abo  in  Finland  in  1802  and  died  in  1865. 
She  early  visited  Paris,  and  at  subsequent 
periods  of  her  life,  up  to  1861,  she  trav- 
eled in  America,  England,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Palestine. 
She  also  resided  for  some  time  in  Nor* 
way.  She  wrote  an  account  of  her 
travels ;  but  her  fame  chiefly  rests  on  her 
novels,  which  were  translated  into  Ger- 
man and  French,  and  into  English  by 
Mary  Howitt.  Among  the  chief  of  these 
are  Neighhor9,  The  Preaidenfi  Daugh^ 
iera,  Nina,  ana  Strife  and  Peace. 
Brenham  (bVen'am),  a  city,  capital 
J>reiUiam  ^^  Washington  Co.,  Texas. 
93  miles  E.  of  Austin.  It  has  important 
cotton  industries,  etc.,  and  is  a  snipping 
point  for  cotton,  grain  and  livestock. 
Pop.  4718. 

Hr^TiTi^r  (bren'ner),  a  tnountain  in 
J^rcuiLCr  ^jjg  Tyrolese  Alps  between 
Innsbruck  and  Sterzing;  height,  6777 
feet  The  road  from  Germany  to  Italy, 
traversing  this  mountain,  reaches  the 
elevation  of  4658  feet,  and  is  one  of  the 
lowest  roads  practicable  for  carriages 
over  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps.  A 
railway  through  this  route  was  opened 
in  1867. 

BrennnS  (^/en'nus),  the  name  or  title 
of  several  princes  of  the  an- 
cient Gauls,  of  whom  the  most  famous 
was  the  leader  of  the  Senones,  who  In- 
vaded the  Roman  territory  about  the 
year  390  b.c.  He  conquered  Etruria 
from  Ravenna  to  Picenum,  besieged  Clu- 
slum,    defeated    the    Romans    near    tha 
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Allia,  sacked  Rome,  and  besieged  the  it  feeds  on  drifting  sea-weeds  and  salins 
capitol  for  six  months,  but  ultimately  plants,  and  is  considered  the  most  deli- 
retired  on  pimnent  of  a  large  amount  of  cate  for  the  table  of  all  the  goose  tribe, 
gold.  According  to  Polybiua  the  Gauls  'Rr«smfl.  (brA'shS-A;  Latin,  BrMa),  a 
returned  home  in  safety  with  their  booty ;  •"*^»^^»  dty  of  North  Italy,  capital  of 
but  according  to  livy,  Brennus  was  dis-  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  beaati- 
astrously  defeated  by  Gamillus,  a  dis-  fully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and 
Anguished  Roman  exile  who  amved  in  is  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  about  4  miles 
time  to  save  the  capitoL  in    circuit.      Its    public    buildings,    par* 

Brent  Chables  Ukzcbt,  a  Protestant  ticularly  its  churches,  are  remarkable 
^  **'  Episcopal  prelate,  born  at  for  the  number  and  value  of  their  frea- 
New  Castle.  Ontario,  April  9,  1802 ;  edu-  coes  and  pictures.  Among  the  chief 
cated  at  TWnity  College,  Toronto.  He  edifices  are  the  new  cathedral,  a  hand- 
held diarges  In  Buffalo  and  B<ii!ton  and  gome  structure  of  white  marble,  begun 
72?.  ^^*^r^?i*  ?^  the  Philippiaea  m  jq  ie04,  the  Rotonda,  or  old  cathedral, 
^^h  ??  ^^  h^  tla<hned  the  bjBhapric  the  town-haU  (La  Loggia),  and  the  Bro- 
^  Y^^}^^^i¥'^Io^^'' '^K^^'P.  Ir!!^  letto,  or  courts.  The  dty  contains  a 
Ood  tniU  VorW     1889    ;  'Ql^^^f^'  museum    of    andquities,    picture-gallery. 

Prayer  (1907)  ,  The  Bi^ih  8er^e  <1J1_^  theater,  hospital,  etc.  An  aqueduct  sup- 
Brenta  (bren'ta),  a  river  in  North  plies  water  to  its  numerous  fountains. 
■"  Italy,  falling  after  a  winding  Near  the  town  are  large  ironworks,  and 
course  of  112  miles,  into  the  Adriatic,  its  firearms  are  esteemed  the  best  that 
Formerly  its  embouchure  was  at  Fusina,  are  made  in  Italy.  It  has  also  silk,  linen, 
opposite  Venice;  but  a  new  course  was  and  paper  factories,  tan-yards,  and  c^l- 
made  for  it.  mills,  and  is  an  important  mart  for  raw 
Brentano  ^bren-t&'nO),  Clemens,  a  silk.  Brescia  was  the  seat  of  a  school 
■"*^  German  poet  and  roman-  of  painting  of  great  merit.  Including 
cer,  bom  in  1777;  died  in  1842.  He  Alessandro  Bonvicino,  commonly  called 
studied  at  Jena,  and  resided  successively  '  11  Moretto,'  who  flourished  in  the  16tk 
at  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  and  century.  The  city  was  originally  the 
Bierlin.  In  1818  he  retired  to  the  con-  chief  town  of  the  Cenomanni,  and  be- 
vent  of  Dfilmen,  in  Mtinster,  and  the  lat-  came  the  seat  of  a  Roman  colony  under 
ter  years  of  his  eccentric  life  were  spent  Augustus  about  B.o.  15.  It  was  burned 
at  Ratisbon,  Munich,  and  Frankfort-on-  by  the  Goths  in  412,  was  agpdn  destroyed 
the-Main.  He  had  a  powerful  imagina-  by  Attila,  was  taken  by  Charlemagne  in 
tion,  and  his  works  display  an  elaborate  774,  and  was  declared  a  free  city  by  Otho 
satirical  humor,  but  a  curious  Vein  of  I  of  Suxony  in  93d.  In  1426  it  put  it- 
mysticism  and  misanthropy  run  through  self  under  the  protection  of  Venice.  In 
them.  He  was  the  brother  of  Elisabeth  1796  it  was  taken  by  tiie  French,  .ind 
von  Amim,  Goethe's  'Bettina.'  Among  was  assigned  to  Austria  by  the  Vienna 
his  principal  works  are — SatireB  and  treaty  of  1815.  In  1849  its  streets  were 
Poetical  Fanciei;  Ponce  de  Leon^  drama ;  barricaded  by  insurgenta,  but  wefe  car- 
The  Founding  of  Prague,  drama;  Hit-  ried  by  the  Austnans  under  General 
tory  of  the  Brave  Caspar  and  the  Fair  Haynau.  It  was  ceded  to  Sardinia  by 
Annerl,  an  admirable  novelette;  Ookel,  the  treaty  of  Zfirich,  1859.  Pop.  70,614. 
Hinkel,  und  Oakeleia,  a  satire  on  the  The  province  has  an  area  of  1846  aq. 
times,  etc.  miles;  pop.  841,766. 

Brentford  ^Sff i:>'^L' of%ffdXfe%"  ^^^'^^"^  iS^SSSikn^ElSSGe  tS  ^ 

Enrtand,  7  miles  w.  of  London,  with  saw-*  S«  „^™S^"l  dominions,  ranking  with 
milU^  pittery-works,  foundries  etc..  and  S^"^"!*'  ^^^^''Vt  ^^?^f*  P^i^'^'^'J'''^ 
gr?at  waterworks  for  I^ndon.  Here  Fd-  ^'^^'*;  ^*  4  ^}^^  capitol  of  the  province 
mund  Ironside  defeated  Canute  In  1016;  ®!  SUesia,  and  is  situated  on  both  aides 
and  Prince  Rupert.  Colonel  HoUls,  in  ^^„*^«  Oder.  The  public  squares  and 
1642.     Pop.   (1911)  16j684  buildings  are  handsome,  and  the  fortifica- 

Brent  Goose  <^r*r  ^^''^  ^^^  *^  ^"""^    a     ^"^  "^^Il^fu  m*"*  ?r 

A#A^uv  \«vv0v   ^^^l^^     ^    ^1^    goose,  promenades.    The  cathedral,  built  In  the 

smaller  than  the  common  barnacle  goose  12th  century,  and  the  Rathhaus,  or  town- 

and    of   much    darker   plumage,    remark-  hall,  a  Gothic  structure  of  about  the  14tfa 

able  for  length  of  wing  and   extent  of  century,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 

migratory  power,  being  a  winter  hi>d  of  buildings.     There    is   a    flourishisf    nni- 

passage   in    France,    Germany.    Holland,  versity,  with  a  museum,  library  of  400,- 

Great  Britain,  the  United  States.  Canada,  OOC  volumes,  observatory,  etc.     Brealaa 

•tc    It  bmeda  in  high  northem  latitudes ;  has  manufactures  of  machineryt  railway- 
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carriages,  fnmitare  and  cabinet  ware, 
cigars,  spirits  and  liqueurs,  cotton  and 
woolen  yam,  musical  instmments,  por- 
celain, glass,  etc.,  and  carries  on  an  ex- 
tensiye  trade.    Breslau  was  the  seat  of  a 


a  cable  terminating  near  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Brest-Iitovsk  <^|Slrr?f'k«"i?I; 

prov.  of  Grodao,  on  the  Bug.    It  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Germans  in  August,  1915, 


Central  powers  met  to  discuss  peace  terms 
in  1917  and  1918.  The  population  before 
the  war  was  about  48,000. 


(CDHve  cntae.  j:»r«suiu  was  cue  seal  oi  a  lurea  oy  tne  liermans  In  August,  1915, 
bishopric  by  the  year  1000 ;  an  independ-  during  the  European  war,  and  it  was  here 
ent  duchy  from  1163  to  1335;  then  be-  that  the  delegates  from  Russia  and  the 
longed  to  Bohemia ;  and  was  ceded  to  npntfal  ivwami  mA*-  4-^  Att,^-,^^  «v^«^^  ^.^^.^^ 
Austria  in  1527.  In  1741  it  was  con- 
qoered  by  Frederick  II  of  Prussia.  Pop. 
(1910)  511,891. 

BrCflflftV    i^^^)iOne  of   the   Sbet- 

from   which  _ 

Sound,  about  6  miles  long  and  1^   in  "''"'' 
breadtL     Its  line  of  coast  is  rocky  and  "°^^ 
deeply  Indented ;  its  interior  is  hilly  and  Bretame  rbr*-tAii-vA^      fioo  R«.j##^««. 
largely    covered    with    peat-moss,     gea-  ^»"^^*''^^**°^*^-    See  BrtWony. 

hshinr  lb  the  principal  occuoatlon,  kelp  Brot^Ohe.  ^■"™8<^hb  (brft-tesh'),  a 
and  hosiery  are  manufactured,  and  quar-  '  name    common    to    several 

ri«  ofcparse  slate  are  wrought.  Pop.  wooden  crenellated,  and  roofed  erections 
about  80O.  ^  ,    ,,  ^  „  used  in  the  middle  ages  in  sieges  by  the 

Brest,  5«eaportintheN.w.of  France,  assaiUnts  to  afford  protection  while  they 
h-  y  ^/%5^°f  i^'^^kJ'"**"*^??-  ^*  y®^  undermining  the  walls,  and  by  the 
alS  ''•''®^?'  ^?  #M  harbors  in  France,  besieged  to  form  defenses  behind  breaches 
and.w  the  .chief  station  of  the  French  Later,  the  name  was  given  to  a  sort  of 
°°""^>  ^^i»«  wfe  roads  capable  of  con-  roofed   wooden   balcony  or  cage,   crenel- 

lated  and  machicolated.  at- 
tached by  corbels,  sometimes 
immediately  over  a  gateway. 
BrcticmV  (l>r*-tCn-yg).  a  vil- 
o  ^  lage  of  France, 
dep.  Eure-et-Loire.  By  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny  (8th  of  May, 
1360),  between  Edward  III  of 
England  and  John  II  of 
France,  the  latter  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  at  Poitiers, 
ww^vered  his  liberty  on  a  ran- 
som of  3,000,000  crowns, 
while  Edward  renounced  his 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  relinquished  Anjou  and 
Maine,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Normandy,  in  return  for 
Aquitaine,  Gascony,  Poitou, 
Saintonge,  P^rigord.  Limousin, 
^  etc 

taining  J500  men-of-war  in  from  8  to  15  -d,.^a^«  a^  T^«  Tr^^^«^«  rbre-ton' 
fathoms  at  low  water.     The  entrance  is   -BretOll  Cle  L08  HeiTerOS  ^^      ??_ 

^/^Z  tin  S^5'A^*°^rJ?^'^f**  V"  M^  er-er'Os).  Don  Manuel,  a  popular  Span- 

?   fnSvIf^^^-l'^^- J^JV^'^l^^^  i?»>  ^^^  ^«™  '"^  1800;  died  in  1873.    He 

Ln    «Jh   wif  ril^S^^^l^u^^  ^^""^"^  furnished   the  Spanish  stoge  with   more 

inS'vL.?Ko«  ?«?^'?t!i*'°SH  ^*'???5?  **>"    150   pieces,   original   and   adapted, 

wim  the  result  that  the  town  was  made  poems,  etc. 

almost  Impregnable.    Brest  stands  on  the  •D^.a+V^yio    *u    «  i.  uix     x      ^  ^  , 

summit  and  sides  of  a  projecting  ridge,  -"reX  OIIS,  the  inhabitants  of  Brittany. 

Pl  %pXa^\.^l^t^t  B^^tte and  Soots,  i;f-^-.,JSe 

I'l.^fJ^^i^}'  ^°^  f  breakwater  ex-  13th  century  to  a  code  oTlIwI  in  usi 
tends  far  into  the  roadstead.  The  manu-  among  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Scotland,  the 
factures  of  Brest  are  inconsiderable,  but  Scots  being  the  Celts  north  of  the  Forth 
It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  cereals,  wine,  and  Clyde,  and  the  Bretts  being  the  re- 
brandy,  sardines,  mackerel,  and  colonial  mains  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  th# 
•ooda.     It  IS  connected  with  America  by  kingdom  of  Cambria,  Cumbria,  or  Stratb- 
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Clyde,  and  Reged.  Edward  I  issued  in  of  the  Church  of  Rome  or  in  the  enjoy- 
l<i05  an  ordinance  abolishing  the  usages  ment  of  any  R.  Catholic  benefice.  It  is 
of  the  Scots  and  Bretts.  Only  a  frag-  not  known  at  what  time  the  use  of  the 
ment  of  them  has  been  preserved.  breviary  was  first  enjoined,  but  the  early 

llT-AiTiroliiQ  (bret-wAl'da),  a  title  ap-  oflices  were  exhaustive  from  their  great 
l^revwiuuti  pjig^  jQ  ^j^g  ^£  tjjg  Anglo-  len«th,  and  under  Gregory  VII  (107^85) 
Saxon  tribe-chiefs  or  kings,  who  it  is  their  abridgement  was  considered  neces- 
supposed  was  from  time  to  time  chosen  sary;  hence  the  original  of  the  breviary 
by  the  other  chiefs,  nobility,  and  ai-  (Lat  brevis,  short).  In  1568  Pius  V 
dermen  to  be  a  sort  of  dictator  in  their  published  that  which  has  remained,  with 
wars  with  the  Britons.  few    modifications,    to    the    present   day. 

'RrATiiyliAl  (breu'fcel),  the  name  of  a  The  Roman  breviary,  however,  was  never 
AXCU^ucA  celebrated  Dutch  family  of  fully  accepted  by  the  Galilean  Church 
painters,  the  first  of  whom  adopted  this  until  after  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by 
name  from  a  village  not  far  from  Breda,  the  Ultramontanes  from  1840  to  1864. 
This  was  Pieter  Breughel  (sixteenth  The  Psalms  occupy  a  large  place  in  the 
century),  also  called,  from  the  character  breviary;  passages  from  the  Old  and  New 
and  subject  of  most  of  his  representa-  Testament  and  from  the  fathers  have  the 
tions,  the  Droll  or  the  Peasants'  BreugheL  next  place.  All  the  services  are  in  Latin, 
He  left  two  sons — Pieter  and  Jan.  The  and  their  arrangement  is  very  complex, 
former  (1565-1625)  is  commonly  known  The  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is 
as  the  Younger  Breughel,  though  he  also  based  on  the  Roman  Breviary, 
obtained  the  name  of  Hell  Breughel,  from  By-AviAr  (bre-v6r^),  a  size  of  printine 
the  many  scenes  painted  by  him  in  which  •*'a^»a^*  ^yp^  between  bourgeois  and 
devils  and  witches  appear.  His  Orpheus  minion,  often  used  as  the  body  type  of 
Plaving  on  the  Lyre  before  the  Infernal  reference  books;  known  also  as  'eight 
Deities  and  Temptation  of  8t.  Anthony  point' 

are  specially  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  •RrAvi'nATiTinffffc  (brev-i-pen-nft't§),  a 
crotesque  art  The  former  picture  hangs  •»'*^VApc-*^"'a'*'W  name  sometimes 
in  the  gallery  of  Florence.  The  second  given  to  a  shorcwinged  division  of  Nata- 
brother,  Jan  (1568-1625).  known  as  tores,  or  swimming  birds.  It  includes 
Velvet  Breughel,  or  Flower  Breughel,  the  penguins,  auks,  guillemots,  divers 
was  distinguished  for  his  landscapes  and  and  grebes. 

smaU  figures.  He  also  painted,  in  co-  -D^^viT^f^fiTiM  (brev-i-pen'es).  Id 
operation  virith  other  masters,  his  Four  JJieVipeiineS  Cuvier's  c  1  a  s  s  i  i  c  a- 
Elements^  and  other  pictures  being  tiie  tion  the  first  family  of  his  order  GrallsB, 
joint  work  of  Rubens  and  himself.  Later  ^^  wading  birds,  and  equivalent  to  the 
members  of  his  family  are  Ambrose,  ^^^^j.  Cursores  or  section  Ratitae  of  other 
^rector  of  the  Antwerp  Aoademy  of  naturalists.  The  ostrich,  emu,  cassowary, 
PaintinK  between  1636  and  1670;  Abra-  ^^^^^  ^tc,  belong  to  this  trifce. 
ham,  who  for  a  time  resided  in  Italy,  t>_^_.^-,  (bril'er)  E  Cobhaic.  an  Ene- 
and'di^  in  1600;  the  brother  of  the  BlCWer  \f™Yute^^^n  LoS^^^^ 
latter,  John  Baptist,  who  died  in  Rome,  .^  ^gj^  ^.^  ^^j  jj^  ^^  graduated  at 
and  Abraham's  son,  Caspar  Breughel,  Cambridge  in  1835.  and  took  priests' 
known  as  a  painter  of  flowers  and  fruits.   ^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^   English    church   in   183a 

Breve  ^^^7^*  ^»  ™°!lf'i-5.°w  «^w  His  works  include  Dictionary  of  Phrase 
^^^^^  merly  square,  as  t=|;  but  now  ^^^  ^^^^^  Reader's  Hand  Book,  Dio^ 
of  an  oval  shape,  vidth  a  line  perpendicu-  Honary  of  Miracles,  Guide  to  Science^ 
lar  to  the  stave  on  each  of  its  sides  ipsf:.  History  of  France,  History  of  Germany, 
For    nearly    two    centuries    it    was    the  etc. 

musical  unit  of  duration,  but  has  since  ^yAX(7Ar  l^^viD  J.,  an  American  legis- 
been  supplanted  by  the  semibreve,  the  ^'a'^vvcx,  j^tor,  bom  at  Smyrna,  Asia 
breve  being  now  of  comparatively  rare  Minor,  in  1837,  graduated  at  Tale  Univer- 
occurrence.  sity,  studied  law,  and  in  1870  became  a 

H^AVAf  (brev-ef),  in  the  United  justice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas. 
ArcYClr  states- and  Britain  applied  to  Appointed  to  the  United  States  Circuit 
a  commission  to  an  officer,  entitling  him  to  Court  in  1884,  he  was  made  a  Justice  of 
a  rank  in  ^  the  army  higher  than  that  ^h©  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
which  he  holds  in  his  repment,  with-  jggg  ^^  ^^^  president  of  the  Venesuela 
out,  however,  conferring  the  "ght  to  a  boundary  commission  of  1896  and  a  mem- 
correspondmg  advance  of  Pay.  ^er  of  the  Venezuela  arbitration  tribunal 

Breviary  Sin;  pVay^^^^^         S  of  1898.     He  died  March  18,  1910 
to  be  used  at  the  seven  canonical  hours  BreWer.  y^^MAS  Mayo,  ornitholodst, 
nf    'mfltins     nrime.    tierce,    sext,    nones,  '  bom    at    ISoston,    Massacbii- 

vespers,  and  compline  by  all  in  the  order  setts,  in  1816;  died  in  1880.     He  grad- 
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nated  in  medicine,  became  a  journalist,  vessel,  which  reduces  the  temperature  to 

and  in  1857  a  member  of  a  book-publish-  almost  that  of  the  cold  water,  or  about 

ing   fimu     He   wrote    Oology    of   North  58*.    The  worts  are  next  led   by   pipes 

America,  was  one  of  the  authors  of  His-  into   the   large  wooden  fermenting  tuns, 

iory    of    North    American    Bird9,    and  where  yeast  or  barm  is  added  as  soon  as 

edited  Wilson's  Birds  of  America,  the  wort  begins  to  run  in  from  the  re- 

Brewing  ^^^^^^^^S^^i^  ^S^^,  ^"^^S^,^^ 

tion   from  maU^   /rafn  ^Sd   coSverTine  ^^^"°«  "*"«'  ^^  converted  into  alcohol, 

ti,?sSludon   into  a^TmtSted'Tcohofif  ^r^^a^h.^k^nM^^^ 

beverage  called  ale  or  beer.     The  prelim-  !^"  ^.f*  n.^'.fr.n.^^^S 

inary  process  of  malting  (often  a  distinct  *  5S\L^^,vf31'  ,?Tn^LS  *^^,tn''lLYl? 

business  to  that  of  brewing)   consists  in  ^l^l^^ l^'^^'f^^Jl.t^^^^ 

promoting  the  germination  of  the  grain  When    the    fermentetion    has    gone  ^^ 

for  the  sake  of  Sie  saccharine  matter  into  !°?^^5;,*?^,*tii*?^±?^^.5ii?r^^ 

which  the  starch  of  the  seed  is  thus  con-  5Lf!"l!:^*^®^^tf/  *^"™^  kF*«,«''!S 

verted.    The   barley   or   other   grain    is  Sn5  fifiS^  I'J^^  ka^t/^LXl  ^  iJZ 

steeped  for  about  two  days  in  a  cistern  ??i  ^^  ^"^^^  ^**®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^"^^ 

l?t„™*^^il!!?ilt^,i^^^^^  The  various  beers  manufactured  from 

li   ?Sf^pn^  l^rnl^if.   nr    rn^LonfLr^  g^aiu  are  generally  classified   under  the 

^.nT^i^f^ifnif^r^i^  Lvo^nJ.^  ?jr^^^^^  three  heads  of  beef,  ale,  and  porter.    All 

stem,  have  uniformly  developed  to  some  ^^^  j^^  j^s  fresh  condition  is  charged  with 

little   extent   in    all   the   heap   of  griun.  ^  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

This  treatment  lasts  from  seven  to  ten  ^ence  is  a  sparkling  and  foaming  bever- 

days,  by  which  time   the  grain  has  ac-  age.    In  some  of  the  western  states,  espe- 

quired    a    sweet    taste ;    the   life    of   the  cially  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  kind  of  beer 

grain  being  then  destroyed  by  spreading  known  as  steam  beer  is  manufactured.    It 

the  whole  upon  the  floor  of  a  kiln  to  be  is    characterized    by    much    life    and    a 

thoroughly  dried.     At   this   point   begins  prickly,  slightly  acid  taste.    Weiss  beer  is 

the    brewing    process    proper,    which    in  a  product  in  a  hish  state  of  strength  after 

breweries  is  generally  as  follows:     The  fermentation,  and  it  also  possesses  much 

malt  is  crushed  or  roughly  ground  in  a  life  and  a  prickly,  somewhat  sour  taste, 

malt  mill,    whence   it   Is   carried    to    the  Ale  was  originally  made  from  barley  malt 

mashing  machine,    and    there    thoroughly  and  yeast  alone,  and  the  use  of  hops  was 

mixed  with  hot  water.    The  mixture  is  first  introduced  in  Germany,  which  is  still 

now  received  by  the  mash-tun — ^a  cylin-  a    great    brewing   country.    One   of    the 

drical    vessel    with    a    false    perforated  kinds  of  German  beer  now  widely  known 

bottom  held  about  an  inch  from  the  true  and  consumed  is  lager  beer — that  is,  store 

one.     In  the  mash- tun  the  useful  elements  beer,  the  name  being  given  to  it  because 

are  extracted  from  the  malt  in  the  form  it  is  usually  kept  for  four  to  six  months 

of  the  sweet  liquor  known  as  wort,  and  before    being    used.     In    brewing   it    the 

the    tun,    therefore,    is    fitted    with    an  fermentation   is   made    to   go   on   rather 

elaborate  system  of  revolving  rakes  for  slowly  and  at  a  low  temperature.    Much 

thoroughly    mixing    the    malt    with    hot  lager    beer    is    now    made    in    America, 

water.    The  mixing  completed,  the  mash-  Among  the  most  celebrated  beers  are  the 

tun  is  covered  up  and  allowed  to  stand  English  pale  ales  brewed  at  Burton-on- 

for   about   three   hours,   when    the    taps  Trent.    The  excellence  of  the  Burton  ale 

in    the    true    bottom    are    opened    and  depends  partly  on  the  water  used,  which 

the  wort  or  malt-extract  run  off.     The  is   all   drawn   from   wells,   and   contains 

wort  being  drained   into   a   copper,   the  carbonates    and    sulphates    of    lime    and 

hops  are  now  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  magnesia  in  large  quantities,  and  partly 

for  about  two  hours,  the  boiling,  like  the  on  the  method  of  brewing.    The  English 

addition    of    hops,    tending    to    prevent  bitter  beer  made  for  home  consumption 

acetous    and    putrefactive    fermentation,  is   less   bitter   than   that   which   is   sent 

li^lien  sufficiently  boiled  the  contents  of  abroad,  at  least  as  brewed  by  the  best 

the  copper  are  run  into  the  hop-back — ^a  brewers ;  but  a  good  part  of  the  beer  sold 

long,  rectangular  vessel  with  a  false  hot-  under  this  name  is  of  poor  quality  and 

tom  8  or  9  inches  from  the  true  bottom,  would  have  little  flavor  were  it  not  for 

The  hot  wort  leaving  the  spent  hops  in  the  hops.     Porter,  which  is  very  largely 

the  hop-back  runs  through   the  perfora-  made  in  London,  as  also  in  Dublin,  is  of 

tions  in  the  false  bottom  and  thence  into  a  very  dark  color,  this  color  being  ob- 

the  cooler — a  large  flat  vessel  where  the  tained  by  the  use  of  a  certain  proportion 

worts    are    cooled    to    about   lOO*    Fah.  of  malt  subjected  to  a  heat  sufficient  to 

From  the  cooler  the  liquor  is  admitted  to  scorch  or  blacken  it. 

the   refrigerator — a   shallow   rectangular  The  manufacture  of  ale  or  beer  is  of 
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Brewster  Bribe 

very  high  antiquity.  Herodotus  aacribes  Bridlmont  (bre-&l-mG9),  He  Nil 
the  inTention  of  brewing  to  Isis,  and  il  *»**«»**"v**''  ALEXls^a  Belgian 
was  certainly  practised  in  Egypt  Xeno-  military  writer,  born  in  1821,  entered  Uie 
phon  mentions  it  as  being  used  in  Ar-  "^^J^  in.  1843  as  lieutenant  of  engineers, 
menia,  and  the  Gauls  were  early  ac-  became  Ueutenant-genpral.  ^Airong  his 
quainted  with  it.  Pliny  mentions  an  in-  ^<>f^.*'«  Cotmd^iwns  Pohti^ue$  et 
toxicating  liquor  made  of  grain  and  water  gj  J  JJ^f.  Slisi^fd^Tc'ds^W^^^^^ 
as  common  to  all  the  nations  of  the  west  g;'i*g?i^^  in?o  Bn^Ush  b/ gK^^^^^ 

were  regulated  by  law  as  early  as  the  8th  cation;  and  many  works  on  fortification, 
century.     A  rude  process  of  brewmg  is  He  died  in  1903. 

carried  on  by  many  uncivilised  races;  "Dyja^  (brl'an;  sumamed  BoroimM  or 
thus  oAkja  or  maize  beer  is  made  by  the  J^^MMl  j^^^^  ^  famous  chieftain  of 
South  America  Indians,  millet  beer  by  the  early  Irish  annals,  who  succeeded  to 
various  African  tribes,  etc.  Munster  in  978,  defeated  the  Danes  of 

Brewster  (trO'ster),  Bxnjamik  Limerick  and  Waterford,  attacked  Mal- 
Habbis,  a  distinguished  achi,  nominal  king  of  the  whole  island, 
lawyer,  born  in  Salem  Co.,  New  Jersey,  and  became  king  in  his  stead  (1002). 
in  1816 ;  died  in  1888.  He  was  admitted  He  was  slain  at  the  ck>8e  of  the  battle  of 
to  the  Philadelphia  bar  in  1838,  was  at-  Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  in  1014,  after  gain- 
tomey-general  of  PennsylvanU  1867-69,  JS*  »  signal  victory  over  the  revolted 
and  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  Maelmora  and  his  Danish  allies. 
1881-85,  becoming  notable  for  his  prose-  BnailCOlL  («"*:*V-^v;  ancient  Bri- 
cution  of  the  Star  Route  case.  ,  V     fl'«««V'**^' *  town  and  fort- 

Brewster  (^^bedebick  Cabboll,  «n  «»«  of  France,  department  of  Haute. 
J>rewsier^  American  lawyer,  bom  in  Alpes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Durance. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1826;  died  in  1898.  I^  occupies  an  eminence  4284  Jt.  above 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn-  5f«-^«T«i  f "J  J\"  ^««»  ^^  ^ 
sylvania ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844  GibralUr  of  the  Alps.  Pop.  7624. 
and  was  city  solicitor  of  Philadelphia,  Briand  (brt-and'),  a  French  lawyer 
1862  to  1866,  when  he  became  judge  of  •^**«*^**  and  journalist,  bom  at  Nantes 
the  Ck>urt  of  Common  Pleas.  In  1869  he  in  1808,  became  a  leading  Socialist,  and 
was  made  attorney-general  of  Pennsylva-  in  1002  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
nia.  He  was  instmmental  in  obtaining  Deputies.  In  1906  he  was  made  Minister 
for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  Stephen  of  Instraction  and  Worship,  later  Minis- 
Girard  bequest.  ter  of   Justice,   and   Prime   Minister   in 

Brewster  1909,  and  settled  the  great  railroad  strike 

^&«/woi#vA^      Sib  David,  scientist,  born  of  1910  by  calling  the  men  to  the  colors, 
at  Jedburgh,   Scot  land.  He  again  became  Premier  in  1913  and  in 
in  1781 ;  studied  at  Edinburgh  University  1015. 

for  the  church,  but  was  attracted  by  the  Briarens  (brl-a're-us),  in  Greek  fkble, 
lectures  of  Robinson  and  Play  fair  to  sci-  **'**^**''  a  giant  with  100  arms  and 
ence.  In  1807  he  was  an  unsuccessful  60  heads,  aided  Jupiter  (Zeus)  in  the 
candidate  for  the  mathematical  chair  at  war  with  the  Titans. 
St.  Andrews,  but  became  in  the  same  year  Bribe  ^'^^^)*  ^  reward  given  to  a 
M.A.  of  Cambridge.  LL.  D.  of  Aberdeen.  ^  public  officer  or  functionary  to 

and  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  induce  him  to  violate  his  official  duty  so 
Edinburgh,  to  the  Transactions  of  which  as  to  aid  the  purpose  of  the  person  brib- 
be  contributed  important  papers  on  the  ing;  especially  a  corrupt  payment  of 
polarization  of  light.  In  1832  he  was  money  for  the  votes  of  electors  in  the 
,  knighted  and  pensioned,  and  both  before  choice  of  persons  to  places  of  trust  under 
and  after  this  time  his  services  to  science  government  Bribery  is  in  most  countries 
obtained  throughout  Europe  the  most  regarded  as  a  crime  deserving  severe  pun- 
honorable  recognition.  Among  his  inven-  ishment.  In  Britain  acts  amending  and 
tions  were  the  *  polyzonal  lens'  (intro- consolidating  previous  acts  against  bribery 
duced  into  British  lighthouses  in  1835),  at  elections  were  passed  in  1854  and  in 
the  kaleidoscope,  and  the  improved  stereo-  1868.  when  it  was  enacted  that  election 
scope.  His  diief  works  are  a  Treatise  on  petitions  should  be  tried  by  a  specially 
the  Kaleidoscope  (1829)  ;  Letters  on  Nat-  constituted  court     There  have  been  fla* 

!?^Qif  "^J?  <^S^^!,  K^''*^^  ''^^ogiV^  '^^^^  instances  of  bribery  within  recent 
(1831)  ;  More  Worlds  than  One  (18&4)  ;  years  in  the  United  States,  and  stringent 
and  Lives  of  Buler,  Newton,  Galileo,  preventive  enactmento  have  been  passed. 
Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler.  He  died  in  though  such  laws  are  rarely  effective  on 
i-ebruary,  1868.  account  of  the  secrecy  of  the  proceeding 
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and    the    difficulty    of    obtaining    satis- 
factory evidence. 

Brick    ^  ^'^  ^^  artificial  stone,  made 
**^  *   principally  of  argillaceous  earth 

formed  in  molds,  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
baked  by  burning,  or,  as  in  many  Eastern 
countries,  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  Sun- 
dried  bricks  of  great  antiquity  have  been 
found  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia, 
and  in  the  mud  walls  of  old  Indian  towns, 
and  are  now  much  used  in  Mexico  and 
others  of  the  I^tin  American  countries. 
Under  the  Romans  the  art  of  making  and 
building  with  bricks  was  brought  to  great 
perfectfon,  and  the  impressions  on  Roman 
bricks,  like  those  on  the  bricks  of 
Babylonia,  have  been  of  considerable 
historic  value.  The  Roman  brick  was 
afterwards  superseded  in  England  by  the 
smaller  Flemish  make.  Of  the  various 
days  used  in  brickmaUng,  the  simplest, 
consisting  chiefly  of  silicates  of  alumina, 
are  almost  infusible,  and  are  known  as 
fire-clays,  the  Stourbridge  clay  being 
specially  famous.  Of  such  clays  fire- 
bricks are  made.  Clays  containing  lime 
and  no  iron  bum  white,  the  colors  of 
others  being  due  to  the  presence  in  vary- 
ing proportions  of  ferric  oxide,  which  also 
adds  to  the  hardness  of  bricks.  The  clay 
should  be  dug  in  autumn  and  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  frost  and  rain.  It  should 
be  worked  over  repeatedly  with  the  spade 
and  tempered  to  a  ductile,  homogeneous 
paste,  and  should  not  be  made  into  bricks 
nntil  the  ensuing  spring.  The  making  of 
bricks  by  hand  in  molds  is  a  simple  proc- 
ess. After  being  made  and  dried  for 
about  nine  or  ten  days  they  are  ready 
for  the  burning,  for  which  purpose  they 
are  formed  into  kilm.  ha'nng  flues  or 
cavities  at  the  bottom  for  the  insertion  of 
the  fuel,  and  interstices  between  them  for 
the  fire  and  hot  air  to  penetrate.  Much 
care  is  necessary  in  regulating  the  fire, 
since  too  much  heat  vitrifies  the  bricks 
and  too  little  leaves  them  soft  and 
friable.  Bricks  are  now  largely  made  by 
machines  of  various  construction.  In  one 
the  clav  is  mixed  and  comminuted  in  a 
cylindrical  pug-mill  by  means  of  rotatory 
knives  or  cutters  working  spirally  and 
pressing  the  clay  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  crflnder.  From  this  it  is  conveyed 
by  rollers  and  forced  through  an  opening 
of  the  required  sise  in  a  solid  rect^gular 
stream,  which  is  cut  into  bricks  by 
wires  working  transversely.  Machine- 
made  bricks  are  heavier,  being  less  porous 
than  hand-made  bricks,  and  are  more 
liable  to  crack  in  drying;  but  they  are 
smoother,  and,  when  carefully  dried, 
stronger  than  the  hand-made  ones. 
Bridewell  ibrldVel),  in  Blackfriars, 
*'***•'**'       London,  formerly  used  as 


a  house  of  correction.  The  building,  of 
which  only  the  hall,  treasurer's  house, 
and  offices  remain,  takes  its  name  from  a 
well  onoe  existing  between  Fleet  Street 
and  the  Thames,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Bride.  Henry  VIII  built  on  this  site* 
in  1522,  a  palace  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  which  was 
afterwards  converted  by  Edward  VI  into 
a  hospital  to  serve  as  a  workhouse  for 
the  poor  and  as  a  house  of  correction. 
Brid&re  ^^'^')*  ^  structure  of  stone, 
o  brick,  wood,  or  iron,  affording 
a  passage  over  a  stream,  valley,  or  the 
like.  The  earliest  bridges  were  no  doubt 
trunks  of  trees,  followed  by  suspension 
bridges  made  of  tough,  fibrous  plants.  The 
arch  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
among  most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
Even  the  Greeks  had  not  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance with  it  to  apply  it  to  bridge 
building.  The  Romans  were  the  first  to 
employ  the  principle  of  the  arch  in  this 
direction,  and  after  the  construction  of 
such  a  work  as  the  great  arched  sewer 
at  Rome,  the  Cloaca  Mawima,  a  bridge 
over  the  Tiber  would  be  of  comparatively 
easy  execution.  One  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  the  Roman  bridge  was  the 
bridge  built  by  Augustus  over  the  Nera 
at  Nami,  the  vestiges  of  which  still  re- 
main. It  consisted  of  four  arches,  the 
longest  of  142  feet  span.  The  most  cele- 
brated bridges  of  ancient  Rome  were  not 
generally,  however,  distinguished  by  the 
extraordinary  sixe  of  their  arches,  nor 
by  the  lightness  of  their  piers,  but  by 
their  excellence  and  durability.  The  span 
of  their  arches  seldom  exceeded  70  or  80 
feet,  and  they  were  mostly  semicircular, 
or  nearly  so.  The  Romans  built  bridges 
wherever  their  conquests  extended,  and  in 
Britain  there  are  sdU  a  number  of  bridges 
dating  from  Roman  times.  One  of  the 
most  ancient  post-Roman  bridges  in  Eng- 
land is  the  Gothic  triangular  bridge  at 
Croyland,  in  Lincolnshire,  said  to  have 
been  built  in  860,  having  three  archways 
meeting  in  a  common  center  at  their 
apex,  and  three  roadways.  The  longest 
old  bridge  in  England  was  that  over  the 
Trent  at  Burton,  in  Staffordshire,  built 
in  the  twelfth  century,  of  squared  free- 
stone, and  recently  pulled  down.  It  con- 
sisted of  thirty-six  arches,  and  was  1545 
feet  long.  Old  London  Bridge  was  com- 
menced in  1176,  and  finished  in  1209.  It 
had  houses  on  each  side  like  a  regular 
street  till  1756-^.  In  1831  it  was  alto- 
gether removed,  the  new  bridge,  which 
had  been  begun  in  1824.  having  then  been 
finished.  The  art  of  bridge-buiiding  made 
no  progress  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire  till  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  French  architects  began  to  in- 
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troduce  improyements,  and  the  construc- 
tions of  Perronet  (Nogent-snr-Seine ; 
Neailly;  Loais  XVI  bridge  at  Paris)  are 
masterpieces.  Within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury or  so  the  use  of  steel  and  iron,  the 
immense  development  of  all  mechanical 
contrivances,  and  the  great  demand  for 
railway  bridges  and  viaducts  nave  given 
a  great  stimulus  to  invention  in  this 
department. 

Stone  bridges  consist  of  an  arch  or 
series  of  arches,  and  in  building  them  the 
properties  of  the  arch,  the  nature  of  the 
materials,  and  many  other  matters  have 
to  be  carefully  considered.  It  has  been 
found  that  in  the  construction  of  an  arch 
the  slipping  of  the  stones  upon  one  an- 
other is  prevented  by  their  mutual  pres- 
sure and  the  friction  of  their  surfaces ;  the 
use  of  cement  is  thus  subordinate  to  the 
principle  of  construction  in  contributing 
to  the  strength  and  maintenance  of  the 
fabric.  The  masonry  or  rock  which  re- 
ceives the  lateral  thrust  of  an  arch  is 
called  the  ahutmentt  the  perpendicular 
supports  are  the  piers.  The  width  of  an 
arch  is  its  span ;  the  greatest  span  in  any 
stone  bridge  is  about  250  feet.  A  one- 
span  bridge  has,  of  course,  no  piers.  In 
constructing  a  bridge  across  a  deep  stream 
it  is  desirable  to  have  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  points  of  support  Piers  in 
the  waterway  are  not  only  expensive  to 


form,  but  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  and  by  the  very  extent  of  resisting 
surface  they  expose  the  structure  to 
shocks  and  the  wearing  action  of  the 
water.  In  building  an  arch,  a  timber 
framework  is  used  called  the  center  or 
centering.  The  centering  has  to  keep  the 
stones  or  vausaoira  in  position  till  they 
are  keyed  in,  that  is,  all  fixed  in  their 
places  by  the  insertion  of  the  keystone. 
The  first  iron  bridges  were  erected 
from  about  1777  to  1790.  The  same 
general  principles  apply  to  the  construc- 
tion of  iron  as  of  stone  bridges,  but  the 
greater  cohesion  and  adaptability  of  the 
material  give  more  liberty  to  the  archi- 
tect, and  much  greater  width  of  span 
is  possible.  At  first  iron  bridges  were 
erected  in  the  form  of  arches,  and  the 
material  employed  was  cast-iron ;  but  the 
arch  has  now  been  generally  superseded 
by  the  beam  or  girder,  with  its  numerous 
modifications;  and  wrought-iron  or  steel 
is  likewise  found  to  be  much  better 
adapted  for  resisting  a  great  tensile  strain 
than  cast-metal.  Numerous  modifications 
exist  of  the  beam  or  girder,  as  the  lattice' 
girder,  hotoatring-girder,  etc. ;  but  of  these 
none  is  more  interesting  than  the  tubular 
or  hollow  girder,  first  rendered  famous 
from  its  employment  by  Robert  Stephen- 
son  in   the  construction  of  the  railway 


bridge  across  the  Menai  Strait,  and  con- 
necting Anglesey  with  the  mainland  of 
North  Wales.  This  is  known  as  the 
Britannia  Tubular  Bridge.  The  tubes 
are  of  a  rectangular  form,  and  constructed 
of  riveted  plates  of  wrought-iron,  with 
rows  of  rectangular  tubes  or  cells  for  the 
floor  and  roof  respectively.  The  bridge 
consists  of  two  of  these  enormous  tubes 
or  hollow  beams  laid  side  by  side,  one  for 
the  up  and  the  other  for  the  down  traffic 
of  the  railway,  and  extending  each 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 
Other  tubular  bridges  of  importance  are 
the  Conway  Bridge,  over  the  river  Con- 
way, an  erection  identical  in  principle 
with  the  Britannia  Bridge,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale ;  the  Brotherton  Bridge  over 
the  river  Aire ;  the  tubular  railway  bridge 
across  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile, 
which  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  road- 
way is  carried  above  instead  of  through 
the  tubes;  and  the  Victoria  Bridge  over 
the  St  Lawrence,  Canada.  In  many 
respects  this  structure  is  even  more  re- 
markable than  the  Britannia  Bridge,  be- 
ing supported  by  twenty-four  piers,  and 
nearly  2  miles  in  length,  or  about  ^ve  and 
a  half  times  that  of  the  bridre  across  the 
Menai  Strait  A  girder  railway  bridge 
across  the  Firth  of  Tay  at  Dundee  was 
opened  in  1887,  being  the  second  built  at 
the  same  place,  after  the  first  bad  given 
way  in  a  great  storm.  It  is  2  miles  73 
yds.  long,  has  85  spans,  is  77  ft  high, 
and  carries  two  lines  of  rails. 

Suspension-bridges,  being  entirely  Inde- 
pendent of  central  supports,  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  river,  and  may  be  erected 
where  it  is  impracticable  to  build  bridges 
of  any  other  kind.  The  entire  weight  of 
a  suspension-bridge  rests  upon  the  piers 
at  either  end  from  which  it  is  suspended, 
all  the  weight  being  bek)w  the  pointo  of 
support  Such  bridges  always  swing  a 
little,  giving  a  vibratory  movement  which 
imparts  a  peculiar  sensation  to  the  pas- 
senger. The  modes  of  constructing  these 
bridges  are  various.  The  roadway  is  sus- 
pended eiUier  from  chains  or  from  wire- 
ropes,  the  ends  of  which  require  to  be 
anchored;  that  is,  attached  to.  the  solid 
rock  or  masses  of  masonry  or  iron.  The 
most  notable  examples  are  the  great  can- 
tilever bridge  over  the  St  Lawrence  at 
Quebec,  1800  feet  in  length,  and  the 
B'orth  bridge  in  Scotland,  the  three  canti- 
levers of  which  measure  a  mile  in  length. 
A  new  material  for  bridge  building  is  con- 
crete, now  taking  the  place  of  stone  and 
iron  in  arch  bridges.  Among  notable  ex 
amples  of  this  type  may  be  named  that 
over  the  Wissahickon  ravine  in  Philadel- 

Shia.     The    Cincinnati    bridge    over    the 
ihio  has  a  span  of  1057  feet    A  suspen- 
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Bridge  Bridgeport 

sion-bridge  of  great  magnitude,  connecting  bridges.  Within  recent  years,  concrete 
the  city  of  New  York  with  Brooklyn,  was  has  come  into  considerable  use  in  building 
opened  in  1883.  The  central  or  main  arched  bridges  for  cities  and  important 
span  is  1595%  feet  from  tower  to  tower,  country  roads,  a  splendid  example  being 
and  the  land  spans  between  the  towers  JJ»e  arched  bridp  over  the  Wissahlckon 
and  the  anchorages  930  feet  each ;  the  ap- Valley,  m  Philadelphia.    Railroad  bndg« 

fo^rLr^tt^^rth^etrof^^^^^ 

a  ^king^'th^"  t'^^M"n1ir59^^^^^  f^t^-^  -  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Since  its  completion  three  other  threat  Bridge  *  **™®  ^^  ^^'^  ^^'  *^^  5?*^ 
bridges  across  the  East  River  have  been  ^  P  '  pons,  differing  from  whist 
constructed,  the  Manhattan  bridge,  total  (?•  J.)  (D  m  that  no  trump  is  turned, 
length  of  ioadway  6855  feet,   width  of  ^«  dealer  nai^^^^^  jf*£?«'^S" 

fridge  122  ft.  6  in  ;  oc«t$20,000  000 ;  the  -?«tS^d?d1?e  f'^m'  ^"ar'tlXr?; 
WiUmmsburg  Bridge,  7308  feet  long,  118  because  only  three  players  actually  en- 
ft  wide,  and  on  October  1, 1915,  the  steel  gage  in  playing  the  hand,  the  cards  of 
arms  of  the  bridge  spanning  Uell  Gate,  on  the  dealer's  partner  being  exposed  as  a 
the  East  River,  New  York  City,  were  dummy  hand  and  played  by  the  dealer 
locked  and  the  largest  self-supporting  in  conjunction  with  his  own.  The  scor- 
arch  in  the  world,  under  erection  since  ing  also  differs  from  that  in  whist ;  each 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  completed,  trick  in  excess  of  six  counts,  with  spades 
The  bridge  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  as  trumps,  2  points ;  with  clubs,  4 ;  with 
construction  connecting  the  Pennsylvania  diamonds,  6 ;  with  hearts,  8 ;  with  "no 
and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart-  trumps,"  12.  These  values  may  be  in- 
ford  systems.  The  span  of  the  bridge  is  creased  by  "doubling"  and  "redoubling." 
1016  feet,  10  inches.  The  entire  weight  A  game  consists  of  30  points,  not  counting 
of  the  loaded  bridge  is  38,000  tons.  The  honor  scores,  which  vary  in  value  with 
load  carried  per  lineal  foot  is  twelve  tons,  the  trump  declaration  and  the  relative 
while  the  dead  weight  per  lineal  foot  is  distribution  of  the  honor  cards  between 
twenty-six  tons.  The  bridge  wus  designed  the  two  partners  who  hold  a  preponder- 
and  constructed  under  the  charge  of  Gus-  ance  of  honors.  A  grand  slam  (taking 
tav  Ldndenthal,  at  a  cost  of  $1:^.000,000.  all  13  tricks  in  a  hand)  also  counts  40^ 
Tfc^  r«o«f{i*««»  Ti,.«i««A  lo  K.,nf  /v«  *!.*  ^^  ^  little  slam  20,  in  honors.  A  rub- 
The  Cantilever  Bndge  is  built  on  the  ^^  consists  of  3  games,  the  partners 
principle  of  the  bracket,  or  hxed  base  of  ^nSg  2  of  the  3.  ^Sg  WO  points  to 

;r?„^"^  o?  fvf^^'vL^nf 'hSnia'a  wShf:  Seir  fonor  score.'  The  lonor'score  is 
tained.    Of  this  type  of  bndge  a  notable  ^^^^     iected  by  doubling  or  redoubling, 

S^o^x^fn'i^tlfe^^  ^^^^^  ^'  ^^  ^  -^- 

largest  bridges  in  the  world.  Its  total  iiv^ilrMATn on  (brij'man),  Laxtsa,  a 
length,  including  piers,  is  8296  feet,  or  a  iJnagCman  ^^^.^^  deaf-mute,  bom  in 
Uttle  over  1%  miles,  while  its  two  main  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1829;  died  In  1889. 
spans  are  each  1700  feet  in  length.  An-  When  two  years  of  age  a  severe  illness 
other  splendid  example  of  this  type  is  the  deprived  her  of  the  senses  of  sight,  hei^- 
great  railroad  bridge  over  the  St.  Law-  ing,  and  smell.  She  was  put  under  ^e 
rence  River  at  Quebec,  notable  for  the  care  of  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston,  and  the 
disasters  attending  its  erection.  A  large  history  of  the  methods  by  which  she  was 
part  of  the  structure  fell  in  1907,  causing  gradually  taught  to  read,  write,  ^  and 
considerable  loss  of  life.  In  1916  the  con-  eventually  perform  most  of  the  ordina^ 
necting  span,  while  being  lifted  into  place,  duties  and  even  some  of  the  accomplish- 
slipped  and  fell  to  the  river  bottom.  In  ments  of  life,  is  a  very  interesting  one. 
1917  a  new  span  was  successfully  lifted  Bridfffi'llOrtll.  ^^  Betoonobth,  a 
into  place  and  the  construction  of  the -^"^^^^  ""* ,,  »  town  of  Shropshire, 
magnificent  structure  thus  assured.  England,  19  miles  S.B.  from  Shrewsbury, 

Some  of  the  most  striking  developments  on  the  Severn.  Pop.  (1911)  ojoo. 
in  the  art  of  bridge  building  belong  to  the  Brifl^e'DOrt  (bni'port),  a  city,  one  of 
United  States,  where  an  enormous  rail-  -Driugcjiurt  the  capitals  of  Fairfield 
road  system,  traversing  a  country  of  great  Co.,  Connecticut,  58  miles  N.E.  of  JNew 
rivers  and  ravines,  has  given  an  active  York,  on  an  arm  of  Long  Island  oouna, 
fanpetus  to  the  art  The  main  characteris-  with  a  large  coasting  trade,  but  ctoefly 
tics  of  American  bridges  are  simplicity  supported  by  its  manufactures.  /^«»e 
and  boldness  of  design  and  the  reduction  ludude  the  large  aS^jng-machine  f^r- 
of  the  number  of  members  by  the  use  of  les  of  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Co.  and  Elias 
open  trusses  composed  of  simple  systems^  Howe,   jarge    cartridge,    ordnance,    ana 

^102,064." 
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Bridges Brief 

HTntflcFAft  RoBEBT,  poet  laureate  of  Eng- Wonley  contained  yalnable  coalmines, 
J^iiU^CB,  land,  born  October  23,  1844;  and  with  the  view  of  esUbUshing  a  com- 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford;  then  munication  between  these  and  the  town 
studied  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  of  Manchester,  at  7  miles  distance,  he 
London.  He  is  the  author  of  various  es-  employed  Brindley  to  construct  a  navi- 
says,  plays  and  poems.  arable  canal,  which,  after  having  encoun- 

UriHcrAf  (brij'et),  the  name  of  two  tered  much  opposition  and  ridicule,  was 
jjiiugci/  giiid^  In  the  Roman  Catholic  triumphantly  carried  through.  He  was 
Church. — The  first,  better  known  as  St.  the  chief  promoter  of  other  excellent 
Bbidb,  was  bom  in  Ireland  about  the  end  works  of  the  same  kind.  He  died  in  1803. 
of  the   fifth   century.     She   was  exceed-  See  Brindley. 

ingly  beautiful,  and  to  avoid  ofiters  of  'Rri  il^PiXTRt^r  Tr^RtiKf^K  a  series  of 
marriage  and  other  temptations  implored  -OriUgewaxer  XrcaUSeS,  ^^^^  ^^^ 
God  to  render  her  ugly,  which  prayer  was  outcome  of  the  will  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
granted.  An  order  of  nuns  of  St.  Bride  Francis.  Barl  of  Bridgewater,  who  died 
was  established,  which  continued  to  flour-  in  1829,  bequeathing  a  sum  of  £8000, 
ish  for  centuries.  St.  Bride  was  held  in  which  should  be  paid  to  the  person  or 
great  reverence  in  Scotland. — ^The  second  persons  chosen  to  write  and  publish  1000 
St.  Bridget,  or  more  properly  Birgit  or  copies  of  a  work  on  the  power,  wisdom, 
Brigitte,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Swedish  and  goodness  of  God  as  manifested  in  the 
prince,  bom  about  1302,  and  died  at  Rome  creation.  The  result  was  eight  works  on 
in  1373,  on  her  return  from  a  pilgrimage  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  astron- 
to  Palestine.  She  left  a  series  of  mystic  omy,  geology,  the  history,  habits,  and 
writings  which  were  pronounced  inspired  instincts  of  animals,  etc,  which  at  one 
by  Gregory  XI  and  Urban  VI.  Her  time  enjoyed  great  popularity.  The 
youngest  daughter,  Catherine,  was  also  names  of  the  writers  are  Dr.  Chalmers, 
canonised,  and  became  the  patron  saint  Dr.  Kidd,  Dr.  Whewell,  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
of  Sweden.  Dr.  Roget,  Dr.  Buckland,  Rev.  William 

Erid^eton     (bnj'ton),     a     city    and  Kirby,  and  Dr.  Prout. 
x>riu^cuuii     p^j^    ^^    entry    in    New  -Rridlii  (Wdl).  the  headstall,  bit,  and 
Jersey,  situated  on  both  sides  of  Cohansey  -o^auac  ^.^^^^  ^    ^^^^^  ^  y^^^^  j^ 
Creek,  38  miles  8.  of  Philadelphia.    It  is  emed. 

the  trade  center  of  a  large  agricultural  •Rridliinrhftii  (usually  pronounced  and 
region,  fruit-canning  being  a  large  in-  *******  "**8«^**  often  written  Burling- 
dustry;  has  also  wire,  nail,  and  glass  ton),  a  town  of  Yorkshire.  England, 
works,  etc.     Pop.  14,200.  agreeably  situated  about  a  mile  from  the 

Bridfiretown  (bnj'toun)     the   capital  gea,  37  miles   w.B.  from   York,   with   a 
S  _    of    the   island   of   Bar-  considerable  trade.    Pop.  14^34.    Half  a 

bados,  in  the  West  Indies,  extending  along  Qiiie  from  Bridlington  is  BridUngion 
the  shore  of  CarUsle  Bay,  on  the  s.w.  Quay,  a  favorite  sea-bathing  resort,  and 
coast  of  the  island,  for  nearly  2  miles,  having  also  mineral  waters  resemb- 
Its  appearance  is  very  pleasing,  the  houses  ling  those  of  Scarborough  and  Chelten- 
being  embosomed  in  trees,  while  hills  of  ham. 

moderate  height  rise  behind,  studded  with  Tlriil'nArf  a  seaport  in  Dorsetshire, 
villas.    Bridgetown  is  the  residence  of  the   •*'**^  !'"*''>  England,       between       the 

fDvemor-general      of      the      Windward  rivers  Bride  or  Brit  and  Asker,  which 
slands.    Pop.  about  22,000.  unite  a  little  below  the  town,  and  form  a 

Bridfir6Wftt6r  (*>rij'^ft-t*r),  or  Bbidg-  safe  and  commodious  harbor  for  small 
*****&  *  water,    a    municipal  vessels.    There  are  manufactures  of  shoe- 

borough  and  port  in  the  county  of  Somer-  thread,  twine,  lines,  sail-cloth,  fishing- 
set,  England,  on  the  Parret,  which  is  nets,  etc.  Pop.  5919. 
navigable  as  far  up  as  the  town  for  small  -g  •  j  (bpgf),  ^Uch  comes  from  the 
vessels.  A  considerable  shipping  trade  is  i»riCI  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  denotes  a 
carried  on,  chiefly  coastwise.  Bricks  are  brief  or  short  statezSient  or  summary. 
?*i^iS'l^°  f®*SS"Qi''iH^f«'^T^^*^  particularlv  the  summary  of  a  client'i 
bath  bricks.     Pop.   (1911)   16.802.  case   which    the   soUcitor  draws   up   for 

Bndeewater.     u^™*?'"<SP'  ?f*«^*  the  instruction  of  counseL    A  brief  may 
#  w    *  T*  I    <^nu8ett8,   27   miles  8.  also  mean,  in  law,  an  order  emanating 

of  Boston.  It  is  an  important  educa-  from  the  superior  courts.  A  papal  hrM 
tional  town,  aiid  has  lar^e  foundries  and  is  a  sort  of  pastoral  letter  in  which  the 
madiine  shops  and  other  industries.  Pop.  pope  gives  his  decision  on  some  matter 
2™',  .  -.  ^  which  concerns  the  party  to  whom  it  is 

Bndeewater,  ^^^^  *^"^9^»  addressed.  The  brief  is  an  oflScial  docu- 
^u\  u        /     iiSo^  ^«.  *"  Knghsh   ment,  but  of  a  less  public  character  than 

nobleman,  born  in  1736.    His  estate  of  the  bulL 
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(bi«^),  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov- 
ince of  Silesia,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Oder,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
long  traffic  bridge,  26  miles  s.  K.  from 
Breslau,  with  a  considerable  transit  trade 
and  some  manufactures,  chiefly  linens, 
woolens,  cottons,  leather,  etc  Pop. 
24,114. 

"RriAl  (br§l).  or  Bbiellb  (br6-el'), 
'■^^^^^  sometimes  called  the  Bnll,  a 
fortified  seaport  of  Holland,  near  the 
month  of  the  Maas.  proyince  of  South 
Holland.  The  taking  of  Briel  in  1572 
was  the  first  success  of  the  revolted 
Netherlanders  in  their  struggle  with 
Philip  II  of  Spain.  The  famous  Ad- 
miral Van  Tromp  was  born  here.  Pop. 
4107. 

UriATiTiA  (brS-ftn),  a  small  town  of 
Unenne  France,  dep.  Aube.  In  the 
military  academy  which  formerly  existed 
here  Napoleon  received  his  early  military 
training.  Brienne  was  also  the  scene  of 
a  bloody  battle  between  Blficher  and 
Napoleon  (29th  Feb.  1814).  Pop.  about 
1700. 

"RriATiTiA  JobN  OF,  a  celebrated  Cru- 
J>rieime^  sader.  born  in  1148;  died  in 
1237;  was  son  of  Erard  II,  Count  of 
Brienne ;  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Constantinople  in  1204,  and  afterwards, 
in  1209,  married  the  granddaughter  and 
heiress  of  Amaury,  King  of  Jerusalem. 
Brienne  thus  obtained  an  empty  title 
which  he  afterwards  ceded  to  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.  Later  on  he  was 
again  formally  associated  with  Bald- 
win II  as  joint  emperor  of  the  Latin 
empire  in  the  East.  After  a  series  of 
heroic  exploits  in  defense  of  his  domin- 
ions, in  1237  he  resigned  bis  crown  to 
retire  into  a  monastery,,  where  he  died. 
"RriArlv  TTill  (brl'er-lv),  a  town  in 
JSnenyiilll  Staffordshire,  Bnriand. 
on  the  Stour.  It  lies  in  a  rich  mineral 
district,  and  carries  on  considerable  in- 
dustry. Pop.  (1911)  12,204. 
Brienc  St  (san  bre-ei*),  a  seaport 
J>riCUU,  ^^^j^  Qf  France,  dep.  COtes  du 
Nord,  about  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of 
the  GouCt.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
and  has  a  very  ancient  cathedral.  It 
manufactures  oottops,  woolen  stuffs, 
paper,  etc     Pop.  14,029. 

HiHaut  (br^etf),  EuotNE,  a  French 
j^nciLS.  dramatist,  born  at  Paris,  1858. 
He  has  produced  manv  plays,  chiefly  so- 
ciological. His  Les  Avari^s,  portraying 
the  horrible  consequences  of  tne  sowing  of 
'wild  oats,'  has  gamed  wide  popularity  in 
America  under  the  title  of  Damaged 
Goods. 

Bri?    a  sailinff  vessel  with  two  masts 
ol   rigged    like    the    foremast    and 
mizzen-mast  of  a  full-rigged  ship. 


Briffadfi  (bri-gftd).  in  the  United 
&«***'»  States  army  three  regiments 
of  infantry  or  cavalry  usually  constitute 
a  brigade,  conunanded  by  a  brigadier- 
general.  A  number  of  brigades  form  a 
division ;  several  divisions  an  army  corps. 
In  most  European  armies  an  infantry 
brigade  consists  of  two  regiments,  each  of 
three  battalions. 

BriereS  ^^^f^h  Chablm  a.,  dersy- 
oo«»  man,  bom  in  New  York  in 
1841:  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  in 
1874 ;  of  BibUcal  Theology,  1890.  He  was 
accused  of  heresy  from  statements  in  his 
inaugural  address,  tried  and  suspended 
from  the  Presbyterian  ministry  until  he 
should  retract.    In  1898  he  was  ordained 

Sriest  by  the  P.  E.  bishop  of  New  York. 
lUthor  of  many  books.    He  died  in  1913. 


Brig. 


Bright    (^^^)*  John,  a  great  English 
6  orator  and  politician,  bom  at 

Greenbank,  near  Rochdale,  Lancashire, 
Nov.  16,  1811.  His  father,  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright,  carried  on  a  cotton-spinning  and 
manufacturing  business  of  which  the  son 
became  the  head.  He  first  became  known 
as  a  leading  spirit  along  with  Mr.  Cobden 
in  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.  In  1843 
he  was  chosen  M.  P.  for  Durham,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  strenuous  ad- 
vocate of  free  trade  and  reform.  In 
1847  he  sat  for  the  first  time  for  Man- 
chester, but  in  1857  his  opposition  to  the 
war  with  China  made  him  so  unpopular  in 
the  constituency  that  he  lost  his  seat  by 
a  large  majority.  He  was,  however,  re- 
turned for  Birmingham,  and  soon  after 
made  speeches  against  the  policy  of  great 
military  establishments  and  wars  of  an- 
nexation. In  1865  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  movement  for  the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  and  strongly  advocated  the 
necessity  of  reform  in  Ireland.     In  tha 
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Gladstone  ministry  formed  in  1868  he  was 
President  of  tlie  Board  of  Trade  and 
afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  he  held  the  latter  office 
again  under  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1880-82. 
In  1886  he  Joined  the  Liberals  who  op- 


John  Brighb 

posed  Mr.  Gladstone's  schemes  for  Ire- 
land, and  contributed  by  his  letters  and 
influence  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Glad- 
stone party.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  died  March  27, 
1889. 

Brighton  (bn'tun;  formerly  Bright- 
XJii^utuu  j^ei^gfQne)  ;  a  m  a  r  i  t  i  m  e 
town  and  favorite  watering-place  in  Eng- 
land, county  of  Sussex,  50  miles  from 
London.  It  is  situated  on  a  gentle  slope, 
protected  from  the  north  winds  by  the 
high  ground  of  the  south  downs  im- 
mediately behind  the  town,  and  is  well 
built,  with  handsome  streets,  terraces, 
squares,  etc.  In  front  of  the  town  is  a 
massive  sea-wall,  with  a  promenade  and 
drive  over  3  miles  in  length,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe.  Among  the  remark- 
able buildings,  all  of  modem  date,  is  the 
Pavilion,  built  by  George  IV,  which  cost 
upwards  of  $5,000,000.  It  is  in  the 
oriental  style,  with  numerous  cupolas, 
spires,  etc.  The  building  and  its  gardens, 
which  are  open  to  the  public  as  pleasure- 
grounds,  cover  about  9  acres.  There  is  a 
very  large  and  complete  aquarium,  and  a 
fine  iron  pier.  Brighton  has  no  manu- 
factures, and  Is  resorted  to  only  as  a 
watering-place.  It  was  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  that  Dr.  Russell,  an 
eminent  physician,  drew  attention  to 
Brighton,  which  subsequently  was  patron- 
Ixed  by  George  IV,  then  Prince  of  Wales ; 
in  this  way  it  was  converted  from  a 
decayed  fishing  village  into  a  fashionable 


and  populous  watering-place.  The  pop. 
in  1801  was  only  7339;  now  it  is  131,250. 

Blight's  Disease,  Lm  a  W  Brigh? 

of  London,  who  first  described  the  dia* 
order)  given  to  various  forms  of  kidney 
disease,  especially  to  that  which  is  char- 
acterized by  a  granular  condition  6f  the 
cortical  part  of  the  kidneys  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  Malpighian  bodies.  The 
urine  during  life  contains  albumen,  and 
is  of  less  specific  gravity  than  natural. 
The  disease  is  accompanied  with  uneasi- 
ness or  pain  Iq  the  loins,  pale  or  cachectic 
countenance,  disordered  difestion,  fre- 
quent urination,  and  dropsy.  Th9  blood 
contains  urea,  and  is  deficient  in  albumen 
and  corpuscles.  Progressive  blood-poison- 
ing induces  other  visceral  diseases,  and 
in  the  end  gives  rise  to  the  cerebral  dis- 
turbance which  is  the  ijrequent  cause  of 
death. 

Bri^noleS  (l>rin-y61),  a  town  in 
J>ri^UAes  g^juthern  Prance,  dep. 
Var,  in  a  fertile  valley  celebrated  for  its 
salubrity.  Pop.  3639. 
Erihnp^a  (brS-wft'gd),  a  town  of 
Drmuega  gp^j^^  j^  ^^^  Castile,  on 

the  Tajuna.  Here  in  1710  the  allies 
under  Lord  Stanhope  were  defeated  by 
the  Duke  of  VeudOme  in  the  Spanish 
Succession  war.  Pop.  about  8500. 
Bril  (^^^^^  t^^  name  of  two  brothers 
******  who  distinguished  themselves  as 
landscape-painters. — Matthew,  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1550;  died  in  1584;  repaired 
when  a  very  young  man  to  Rome,  and 
was  employed  on  the  galleries  and  saloons 
of  the  Vatican. — Paul,  born  about  1556; 
died  about  1026;  was  of  much  superior 
talent,  joined  his  brother  in  Rome,  and 
amongst  other  labors  executed  a  large 
fresco  (his  greatest  v^ork,  68  feet  long) 
in  the  Sala  Clementina  of  the  Vatican. 
Paul  is  memorable  as  having  done  much 
to  develop  landscape-painting  as  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  the  art.  His  best 
pictures  do  not  fall  much  short  of  those 
of  Claude  Lorraine,  his  great  successor. 
Urill  (bril;  Rhombus  vulgaris),  a 
*'*'*^^  fish  resembling  the  turbot,  but 
inferior  in  quality,  and  distinguished  from 
it  by  its  inferior  breadth  and  by  the  per- 
fect smoothness  of  its  skin.  The  brill  is 
of  a  pale-brown  color  above,  marked  by 
scattered  yellowish  or  reddish  spots.  It 
is  abundant  in  the  English  Channel,  and 
is  esteemed  for  the  table. 

BriUat-Savarin  f  fS-'JuZk 

who,  although  he  wrote  works  on  political 
economy,  archaeology,  and  dueling,  is  now 
known  only  by  his  famous  book  on 
gastronomy,  the  Vhysiologie  du  OoHiy 
published    in    1825.    He    was    bom    at 
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Bellay  in  1755,  and  after  holding  seyeral 
honorable  positions  as  a  magistrate,  died 
at  Paris  in  1826. 

Brilliant    (briryant).     See  Diamond. 

Brimstone  (brim'stOn).  a  name  often 
^A.uu»vwu.v  given  to  sulphur.  Sulphur, 
in  order  to  purify  it  from  foreign  matters, 
is  generally  melted  in  a  close  vessel, 
allowed  to  settle,  then  poured  into 
cylindrical  molds,  In  which  it  becomes 
hardy  and  is  known  in  commerce  as  roll 
brifMtone  or  roll  8ulphur, 
'RrinAsihtL-n    (brin-da-ban'),  a  town  of 

Dnnaaoan  ^^^.^  ^^  ^  provinces, 

Muttra  District,  right  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  one  of  the  holiest  cities  of  the 
Hindus,  with  a  large  number  of  temples, 
shrines,  and  sacred  sites.  Pop.  22,217. 
Brindisi  (brin'de-ze*,  anc.  BrundU" 
8ium),  a  seaport  and  forti- 
fied town,  province  of  Lecce,  Southern 
Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  45  miles  e.  n.  e.  of 
Taranto.  In  ancient  times  Brundusium 
was  an  important  city,  and  with  its  ex- 
cellent port  became  a  considerable  naval 
station  of  the  Romans.  Its  importance 
as  a  seaport  declined  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  was  subsequently  completely  lost,  and 
its  harbor  blocked,  until  in  1870  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  put  on  a  weekly  line  of 
steamers  between  Brindisi  and  Alexandria 
for  the  conveyance  of  mails  and  pas- 
sengers between  Europe  and  the  East. 
From  this  cause  Brindisi  has  suddenly 
risen  into  importance.  Pop.  25,i^l7. 
Brindley  (brmdli).  James,  an  Eng- 
•^  lish  engineer  and  mechanic, 
born  in  1716;  died  in  1772.  When  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  was  occupied  in 
planning  a  communication  between  his 
estate  at  Worsley  and  the  towns  of  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  by  water,  Brind- 
ley undertook  the  work,  and  by  means  of 
aqueducts  over  valleys,  rivers,  etc.,  he 
completed  the  Bridgewater  Canal  between 
1758  and  1761,  so  as  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  Mersey.  The  other  great  works 
of  this  kind  undertaken  by  him  were  the 
Grand  Trunk  Canal  uniting  the  Trent 
and  Mersey,  and  a  canal  uniting  that  with 
the  Severn. 

Brine  ^bnn),  water  saturated  with 
common  salt.  It  is  naturally 
produced  in  many  places  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  is  also  made 
artificially,  for  preserving  meat,  a  little 
saltpeter  being  generally  added  to  the 
solution. 

Brine-shrimp,   iZ^ic^r^'^If^^ 

temia  aalina,  about  ^^  inch  in  length,  and 
commonly  found  In  the  brine  of  salt  pans 
previous  to  boiling. 


Brinton  (brln'ton),     Daniel     Gabbi- 

SON,  ethnologist,  was  born  in 
Chester  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  in  1837. 
After  serving  as  surgeon  in  the  Civil 
war,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia  and  de- 
voted himself  to  American  archeology 
and  general  ethnology,  on  which  he  has 
left  a  number  of  valuable  works.  Died 
July  31,  1899. 

Brinvilliers  ^^l^^^\,^^Ul: 

Marchioness  of,  born  about  1630;  ex- 
ecuted in  1676.  She  was  married  in  16S1 
to  the  Marquis  of  Brinvilliers,  but  after 
some  seven  or  eight  years  of  married  life 
a  young  cavalry  officer  named  Sainte- 
Croix  inspired  her  with  a  violent  passion, 
and  being  instructed  by  him  In  the  art  of 
preparing  poisons,  she  poisoned  in  succes- 
sion her  father,  her  two  brothers,  and 
her  sisters,  chiefly,  it  is  thought,  in  order 
to  procure  the  means  for  living  extrava- 
gantly with  her  paramour.  The  sudden 
death  of  Sainte-Croix,  caused,  it  Is  said* 
by  the  falling  off  of  a  glass  mask  which 
he  used  to  protect  himself  in  preparing 
poisons,  led  to  the  discovery  of  letters 
incriminating  Madame  de  Brinvilliers. 
She  fled  to  England,  and  finally  to  Li^ge, 
where  she  was  captured,  conveyed  to 
Paris,  and  condemned  to  death. 
l^riqhfl.Tie  (bris'ban),  the  capitol  of 
JJnSOane  Queensland,  Australia, 
about  25  miles  by  water  from  the  mouth 
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of  the  river  Brisbane,  which  intersects  the 
town.    Brisbane  was  originally  settled*  ia 
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1826,  as  a  penal  gtation  by  Sir  Thomas  qualities,  which  are  worth  about  $250  or 
Brisbane  (whence  the  name  of  the  town).  $300  per  cwt. 

In  1842  the  district  was  opened  to  free  Bristol  ^^"^1^^^'  *,*^**^'*^  ?i*^  ?1 
settlers,  and  on  th^  erection  of  Queens-  -»*"•'"*  England,  situated  partly  in 
land  into  a  separate  colony  in  1869  Gloucestershire,  partly  in  Somersetshire, 
Brisbane  became  the  capitaL  Since  then  but  forming  a  county  in  itself.  It  stands 
it  has  made  great  progress,  and  now  at  the  confluence  of.  the  rivers  Avon  and 
possesses  many  fine  public  buildings.  Frome,  which  unite  within  the  city, 
There  are  also  botanical  gardens,  several  whence  the  combined  stream  (the  Avon) 
public  parks,  etc.  The  climate  is  tropical,  pursues  a  course  of  nearly  7  miles  to  the 
the  annual  rainfall  about  66  inches.  The  Bristol  Channel.  The  Avon  is  a  navi- 
town  is  the  terminus  of  the  western  and  gable  river,  and  the  tides  rise  in  it  to  a 
southern  railway  system,  and  the  portis  great  height  The  town  is  built  partly 
the  principal  one  in  the  colony.  The  on  low  grounds,  partly  on  eminences, 
chief  exports  are  hides,  wool  and  cotton,  and  has  some  fine  suburban  districts. 
Population  (1911)  140,374.  guch  as  Clifton,  on  the  opposite  side  of 

Brisbane  ^^^^^'i^^^^SSi^^xr®^  the  Avon  and  connected  with  Bristol 
JOnsuauc  Vthomas  MaoDouoall,  a  ^  ^  guspension-bridge  703  feet  long  and 
Scotch  soldier  and  astronomer,  bora  In  345  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The 
1773.  After  serving  in  Flanders  and  the  jju^  buildings  are  numerous  and  hand- 
West  Indies  he  cOTimwided  a^ J>rjKade  ^  ^^^  4^^  number  of  places  of  wor- 
under  the  Duke  of  WelHnjrton  dur^g  the    j^j    »  ^      The   most   notable  of 

Penuisulw-  WM,   an^^^  these  are  the  cathedral,  founded  in  1142, 

battles  of  Vittona,Or^e8^^  exhibiting  various  styles  of  architecture. 

few^^^iii^W^s  XMs^admi^^  ^^  '«<^«°«y  restored  and  enlarged;  St 
Jj!r5S5S  ISitlvT^  nmmSiJ  SJ^^.  Mary  Redcliff,  said  to  have  been  founded 

^eriJ'Sfle^oV^t^tt^^^^  'I  '¥1   %^.'   r'r   'K^""'"'  P^^'^^ 

he   devoted   himself   to   astronomy,    and  church  in  the  kingdom.     Among  modern 

from  his  observatory  at  Paramatta  cata-  5"|^ings    are    the    exchange,    the   guiM- 

logued    7385    stars    untU    then    scarcely  hall,  the  council-house,  the  post-oflice,  the 

known.    He  died  In  Scotland  in  1860.         new  grammar-school,  the  fine  arte  acad- 

'R-moaATi    (bre-sO?').  EUGENK  Henw  a  emy,    the    West   of   England    and    other 

J>ri5»Oii    ]B^xich    statesman,    born    at  banks,     insurance     offices,      etc.       The 

Bourges,   July  31,  1836;  died  in  Paris,  charities   are  exceedingly   numerous,   the 

April  14,  19l5.    He  held  a  number  of  im-   most  important  being  Ashley  Down  Or- 

IK>rtant   offices,   and   even   when   not   in  phanage,   for  the  orphans  of  Protestant 

office  he  was  conspicuous  in  public  affairs,   parents,  founded  and  still  managed  by  the 

He  took  a  prominent  part  in  exposing  the   Rev.  George  MtiUer,  which  may  almost 

Panama  scandals  and  acted  with  firmness  be    described    as    a    village    of   orphans. 

and  honesty  during  the  Dreyfus  affair  in  Among    the   educational  institutions  are 

1808.  ^         ,,__         .  ,       the   University   College,    the   Theological 

Urisanf    (brfl-sO'),  Jean  Pikrbe   (also  Colleges  of  the   Baptists  and  Independ- 

uriWfUt      ^ym^     BRI8BOT     DK     WASr  ^^tg^  ciifton  College,  and  the  Philosoph- 

vnxB),  a  French  political  ^"ter,  Iwrn  ^^^i    institute.      There    is    a    school    of 

in    1754,    executed    October    30,    1793.  „^    ^^^  ^Iso  a  public  library.     Bristol 

He  early  turned  his  attentaon  to  public  y^^^     glassworks,     potteries,     soapworks. 

afiEairs,    gS?ci*ting    himseM    wift    such   tanneries,   sugar-refineries,   and  chemical 

?^i^2r^^iK?^S;Kn&hiTvJ5S^^^^^  ^  ^o'-kB.  shipbuilding  and  machinery  yards. 
In.l78p.  he   published  ^^^J±^*f^  Coal   is    worked    extensively    within    the 

^"^-^.Tfmnnr^^nt  Lwd^^^  M°^t»  0^  ^^  borough.  The  export  and 
H?MiS*Jf?Jf^^^wL  O^^^^  import  trade  is  large  and  varied,  it 
fnfSe^evduti^^^^  A  r  1"^  the  leading  EngUsh  port- 
is  a^liJcianan^  one  of  the  leaders  of  in  the  foreign  trade.  Regular  navigaUon 
the  cSrondirt  party.  When  the  extreme  across  the  Atlantic  was  first  estabhshed 
views  of  the  men  of  the  *  Mountain 'pre-  here,  and  the  Great  Western,  the  pioneer 
vailed  over  more  moderate  counsels,  Bris-  steamship  in  this  route,  was  built  here, 
sot  suffered  death  by  the  guillotine.  There  is  a  harbor  m  the  city  itself,  and 
HtnoflAa  (brisls),  the  stiff,  coarse  the  construction  of  new  docks  at  Avon- 
J>n81/ic5  giQggy  hairs  of  the  hog  and  mouth  and  Portishead  has  given  a 
the  wild  boar,  especially  of  the  hair  grow-  fresh  Impetus  to  the  port.  The  con- 
ing on  the  back;  extensively  used  by  struction  of  very  large  new  docks  was 
brushmakers,  shoemakers,  sadlers,  etc.,  begun  in  1902.  Bristol  is  one  of  the 
and  chiefly  Imported  from  Russia  and  healthiest  of  the  large  towns  of  the  king- 
Germany.      Russia    supplies    the    finest  dom.     It  has  an  excellent  water  supply 

chiefly  obtained  from  the  Mendip  HillB.— 
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In  old  Celtic  chronicles  we  find  the  name 
Cmer  Oder,  or  'the  City  of  the  Chasm/ 
given  to  a  place  in  this  neighborhood,  a 
name  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  sitna- 
tioQ  of  Bristol,  or  rather  of  its  suburb 
Clifton.  The  Saxons  called  it  Bricg- 
€tow,  'bridge-place.'  In  1373  it  was 
constituted  a  county  of  itself  by  E2dward 
III.  It  was  made  the  scat  of  a  bishop- 
ric by  Henry  VIII  in  1542  (now  united 
with  Gloucester).  In  1831  the  Reform 
agitation  gave  origin  to  riots  that  lasted 
for  several  days.  The  rioters  destroyed 
a  number  of  public  and  private  buildings, 
and  had  to  be  dispersed  by  the  military. 
Sebastian  Cabot,  Chatterton,  and  Southey 
were  natives  of  BristoL  Pop.  (1911) 
357,«59. 

Hinaf  a1  ^  <^ty  of  Hartford  (>>.,  0)n- 
OTISIOI,  necticut.  17  miles  w.  B.  w.  of 
Hartford.  It  has  foundries  and  machine 
shc^s,  clock,  tableware,  brass  goods,  and 
other  factories.  Pop.  132502. 
n-riaf  a1  a  borough  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pe&n- 
J^riBtuiy  eylvania,  on  the  Delaware 
River,  23  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia ;  has  a 
foundry,  rolling  and  worsted  mills  and 
large  manufactures  of  patent  leather, 
waUpaper,  carpets,  etc.    Pop.  9256. 

Hinaf  aI  a  poi't  of  entry  and  capital  of 
S>Tl»Wlf  Bristol  C3o..  Rhode  Island,  15 
miles  B.  B.  E.  of  Providence,  and  separated 
from  Fall  River  by  Mount  Hope  Bay. 
Has  shipyards,  cotton  and  woolen  mills, 
etc.    Pop.  8565. 

Bristol  ^  ^^^^  ^^  Sullivan  Ck>.,  Ten- 
MAxowx)  nessee,  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween that  state  and  Virginia.  It  is  a 
railroad  center  and  the  gateway  to  exten- 
sive coal  mining,  mineral  and  timber  op- 
exationa.  Here  are  King  College,  SulUns 
Collei^e  and  Virginia  Interment  College. 
The  industries  embrace  iron,  furniture, 
paper,  hubs,  spokes,  clothing,  etc.  Pop. 
7148;  including  the  Virginut  section  of 
the  toi^  13,396. 

Bristol  Channel,  55^«5^   ot^,J^, 

ing  between  the  southern  shores  of  Wales 
and  the  southwestern  peninsula  of  Eng- 
land, and  forming  the  continuation  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Severn. 

Bristol-stone,  SteS^i;  "/xn^alt 

round  crystals  of  quartz,  found  in  the 
Clifton  limestone,  near  Bristol,  England. 
Britain  (^rit'n),  or  Qbicat  Bkitain, 
names  given  to  a  European 
island  consisting  of  the  former  three 
kingdoms,  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
the  name  being  also  used  as  equivalent  to 
the  British  lidands  collectively.  Great 
Britain  and  Irehind,  with  their  connected 
islands,  form  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  distance 


between  these  two  islands  varying  from 
about  12  to  130  miles.  Great  Britain  is 
the  largest  island  in  Europe,  and  the 
seventh  largest  in  the  world.  Its  nearest 
approach  to  the  continent  of  Europe  is 
at  its  B.  E.  extremity,  where  the  Strait  of 
Dover,  separating  it  from  France,  is  only 
21  miles  broad.  Its  length,  measured  on 
a  line  bearing  n.  by  w.  from  Rye  to 
Dunnet  Head,  is  608  miles.  The  breadth 
varies  exceedingly;  between  St  David's 
Head,  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  the  Nase, 
in  Essex,  it  .is  280  miles;  between  the 
Clyde  at  Dumbarton  and  the  Forth  at 
Alloa  it  is  only  32  miles.  The  shape  of 
Ireland  is  more  regular  than  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  a  rhomboid.  Its  greatest 
length,  in  a  direct  line  north  and  south 
is  230  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
from  west  to  east  is  180  miles.  The 
British  Isles  rise  from  a  submarine  pla* 
teau  connecting  them  geologically  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  of  which  at  a  remote 
period  they  most  have  actually  formed  a 

Eart     This  is  evidenced  too  by  the  simi- 
irity  of  the  British  fauna  and  flora  to 
the  continental. 

Area  of  ike  BHtUk  JUef. 

8q.  Miles.  Acres. 

EngUnd 60,8a  ....  88,687,090 

WaTas 7,M8  ....  4,718,988 

IileofMan 897  ....         146,886 

Channel  Islands 75  ....          48,898 

Bootland. 99,880  ....  19,064,869 

Ireland 88,681  ....  90,819,998 

ToUl 190,880  77,887,686 

Surface. — The  north  part  of  Britain  is, 
for  the  most  part,  rugged,  mountainous, 
and  barren,  this  being  the  character  of 
much  of  Scotland.  To  the  n.  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde  on  the  w. 
to  Stonehaven  on  the  B.  coast  is  the  re- 
gion generally  known  as  the  Highlands, 
divided  into  a  northern  and  a  southern 
portion  by  the  great  hollow  of  Glenmore 
through  which  runs  the  Caledonian 
Canal.  The  chief  feature  of  the  south- 
em  portion  is  the  mountain  mass  of  the 
Grampians,  the  culminating  points  of 
which,  Bennevis  and  Benmacdhui,  are 
the  highest  British  summits,  being  respec- 
tively  4406  and  4296  feet  South  of  the 
Highlands  lies  the  plain  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  a  region  of  coal  and  iron,  in 
which  the  chief  manufacturing  industries 
of  Scotland  are  carried  on.  South  of  this 
again  is  the  elevated  region  of  the  South- 
ern Highlands  or  Southern  Uplands,  less 
rugged  and  more  pastoral  than  the 
Highlands  proper.  Towards  the  B.  E.  are 
the  Cheviot  Hills,  on  the  borders  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Here  commences  the 
long  Pennine  chain  running  south  into 
England,   branching  off  into   the   mouD* 
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tains  of  Cumberland  and  the  Lake  dis-  Climate. — ^Their  maritime  situation 
trict  (Cumbrian  Mountains),  and  ter-  has  a  favorable  effect  on  the  climate  of 
minating  beyond  the  Peak  of  Derby,  in  the  British  Isles,  making  it  milder  and 
the  heart  of  England.  The  highest  sum-  more  equable  than  that  of  continental 
mit  of  the  English  mountains  is  in  the  countries  in  the  same  latitude.  The  tem- 
northwest  (Lake  district),  namely,  Scaw-  perature  of  the  Atlantic,  raised  by  the 
fell,  3210  ft  Further  south  and  west  is  influx  of  the  Gulf-stream,  is  communicated 
the  Cambrian  range,  spread  over  the  to  the  winds  and  vapors  which  are 
greater  part  of  Wales,  and  containing,  wafted  along  its  surface,  and  the  prevail- 
Hmong  others,  the  highest  mountains  of  ing  winds  in  Britain  being  from  the  south- 
6.  Britain — Snowdon,  3571  feet.  Over  west,  the  country  is  kept  constantly  at  a 
great  parts  of  England  the  elevations  are  relatively  high  temperature.  The  south- 
mostly  insignificant,  and  .  the  general  west  winds,  too,  are  charged  with  vapor, 
character  of  the  country  is  that  of  un-  and  often  bring  rain,  thus  supplying  the 
dulating  plains.  In  Ireland  the  most  country  with  abundant  moisture.  Ire- 
marked  feature  is  the  dreary  expanse  land,  from  its  more  westerly  position, 
of  bogs  which  stretches  over  its  interior,  has  these  characteristics  in  the  most 
This,  flatness  of  the  interior  is  caused  by  marked  degree,  the  warmth  and  moisture 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  mountain  of  the  west  winds  making  it  markedly  a 
masses  attain  their  greatest  elevation  'green  isle.'  For  the  same  reason  the 
near  the  coast,  and  rapidly  decline  as  western  shores  of  the  islands  have  a 
they  recede  from  it.  Cam  Tual,  in  the  milder  and  more  equable  temperature 
southwest,  the  culminating  point  of  the  than  the  eastern  shores,  the  former  being 
island,  is  3404  feet  high.  on  an  average  one  or  two  degrees  cooler 
River9  and  Lakes, — The  mountains  in  summer  and  several  degrees  warmer 
which  constitute  the  principal  water-  in  winter.  The  range  of  temperature  be- 
sheds  of  Great  Britain  being  generally  tween  the  coldest  and  the  warmest 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  w.  coast,  months  is  at  London  26**,  in  England 
the  rivers  which  descend  from  them  in  generally  24^*",  while  at  Paris  it  is  30". 
that  direction  have  generally  a  short  The  range  at  Edinburgh  is  25*",  while  at 
course,  and  are  comparatively  unimpor-  St  Petersburg  it  is  55**.  The  mean 
tant  The  two  great  exceptions  to  this  winter  temperature  at  Dublin  is  39",  or 
rule  are  the  Clyde  and  the  Severn,  which  3  degrees  higher  than  that  of  Milan, 
owe  both  their  volume  and  the  length  Pavia,  Padua,  or  the  whole  of  Lombardy. 
of  their  course  to  a  series  of  longitu-  Agriculture. — In  almost  every  district 
dinal  valleys,  which  instead  of  opening  in  Great  Britain  where  the  plow  can 
directly  to  the  coast,  take  a  somewhat  move  farming  of  a  superior  description 
parallel  direction.  The  chief  rivers  en-  may  be  seen,  and,  according  to  Professor 
tering  the  sea  on  the  E.  coast,  proceeding  Thorold  Rogers,  '  it  may  be  confidently 
from  N.  to  B.,  are  the  Spey,  Don,  Dee,  averred  that  owing  to  improvement  in 
Tay,  Forth,  Tweed,  Tyne,  Ouse,  Trent,  stock  and  seeds,  agriculture  in  the  United 
and  Thames,  the  last  named  being  com-  Kingdom  is  at  a  higher  level  than  in  any 
mercially  the  greatest  river  of  the  world,  other  country.'  Thorough  and  system- 
No  river  of  importance  empties  itself  atic  draining,  the  extensive  use  of  arti- 
either  on  the  N.  or  s.  coast  Owing  to  ficial  manure,  and  the  employment  of  the 
the  great  central  flat  of  Ireland  its  rivers  newest  implements  are  among  the  chief 
usually  flow  on  in  a  gently  winding  features  of  modern  British  agriculture, 
course  in  different  directions  to  the  sea.  The  ensilage  method  of  preserviol^  green 
Those  of  importance  are  not  very  nu-  fodder  has  recently  been  introduced,  and 
merous;  but  one  of  them,  the  Shannon,  promises  to  produce  important  results, 
is  the  longest  river  of  the  British  Isles,  A  peculiar  feature  of  English  as  distin- 
its  length  being  about  225  miles;  while  guished  from  Scotch  husbandry  is  the 
the  Thames  is  215.  The  Tay  (length  large  amount  of  arable  land  forming  per- 
130  miles)  is  said  to  have  the  largest  manent  hayfields.  These  are  kept  fer- 
volume  of  water.  The  lakes  of  the  tile  by  heavy  doses  of  farmyard  manure, 
British  Isles  are  distinguished  for  beauty  and  yield  grass  of  admirable  feeding 
rather  than  size;  the  largest,  but  among  qualities.  Much  of  the  land  thus  em- 
the  least  interesting,  is  Lough  Neagh,  ployed  is  naturally  of  poor  quality,  but 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  While  both  by  the  careful  management  of  perhaps  a 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  provided  century  has  become  covered  with  a  close 
with  numerous  streams,  which  are  either  sward  of  the  richest  green,  and  of  ad- 
themselves  navigable  or  act  as  the  feeders  mirable  feeding  qualities.  The  great  ex- 
of  canals,  the  coasts  supply  a  number  tent  of  the  permanent  pasture  is  also  a 
of  excellent  harbors  invaluable  to  the  feature  of  Irish  agriculture.  In  the  rear- 
commerce  of  the  country.  ing  and  fattening  of  stock  there  is  no 
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country  in  the  world  that  can  he  com-  the  Forth;  farther  west  lie  the  coal* 
ptired  to  several  districts  of  Great  basins  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Ayr* 
Britain.  It  is  suflScient  to  mention,  shire;  the  first  famous  throughout  the 
among  horses,  the  race-horse*  the  finest  world  for  the  immense  manufacturing 
type,  and  the  parent  of  the  best  existing  establishments  which  it  mainly  has 
breeds  of  that  animal;  among  cattle,  the  called  into  existence  and  made  prosper- 
shorthorns  of  Durham;  and  among  ous.  In  the  north  of  England  is  the 
sheep,  the  celebrated  Southdowns  and  great  coal-field  centering  near  Newcastle, 
Leicesters.  The  principal  cereal  crops  which  gives  it  its  name.  The  proximity 
grown  in  England  are  wheat,  barley,  and  of  this  field  to  the  sea,  and  the  excellence 
oats,  wheat  covering  the  largest  area;  of  the  coal,  unrivaled  for  domestic  use, 
the  principal  green  crops  are  turnips,  early  made  it  a  great  theater  of  mining 
-lotatoes,  mangolds,  vetches,  etc.  In  Ire-  operations.  Wales  is  also  rich  in  coal, 
land  and  Scotland  oats  are  by  far  the  but  Ireland  has  very  little.  The  total 
principal  grain  crop;  while  the  chief  area  of  coal  lands  is  estimated  at  about 
green  crop  in  Ireland  is  the  potato,  in  9000  sq.  miles ;  the  annual  yield  is  about 
Scotland  the  turnip.  Hops  are  grown  to  260,000,000  metric  tons  (2205  lbs.), 
a  large  extent  in  Kent,  and  less  exten-  The  iron  ores  smelted  in  Great  Britain 
sively  in  some  other  parts  of  southern  are  principally  carbonates.  The  most 
England.  The  most  marked  feature  in  important  iron-stone  districts  are  those 
the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain  during  of  Yorkshire,  especially  the  rich  Cleve- 
recent  years  is  the  gi'adual  increase  in  land  district  in  the  North  Riding,  Lan- 
the  proportion  which  the  amount  of  land  cashire,  Cumberland,  Staffordshire,  Lin- 
in  grass  bears  to  that  under  corn  and  colnshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  the 
green  crops,  an  increase  without  doubt  coal-measures  of  Scotland.  Blast  fur- 
attributable  to  the  increased  facility  naces  are  most  numerous  in  Yorkshire, 
with  which  cereals  can  be  obtained  from  Staffordshire,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Lan- 
foreign  countries,  making  it  more  profit-  cashire,  S.  Wales,  and  Lanarkshire.  The 
able  for  British  farmers  to  devote  them-  quantity  of  pig-iron  produced  is  about 
selves  to  the  rearing  of  live  stock.  Of  10,000,000  tons;  steel  (Bessemer  and 
the  whole  area  of  Great  Britain,  less  than  open-hearth)  6,000,000  tons.  Tin,  lead, 
60  per  cent,  is  under  the  plow  or  in  and  zinc  are  the  metals  next  in  import- 
pasture;  but  in  England  the  proportion  ance  to  iron.  Another  important  article 
is  about  75  per  cent  and  in  Wales  above  is  salt,  chiefly  from  rock  salt  and  brine 
60  per  cent,  while  in  Scotland  it  is  under  pits.  Granite,  freestone,  and  roofing- 
25  per  cent,  (so  much  of  Scotland  being  slate  quarries  are  numerous,  except  in 
barren).  In  Ireland  the  proportion  is  the  southeastern  part  of  England, 
about  75  per  cent  The  agriculture  of  Fisheries, — The  principal  British  fish- 
Ireland,  though  the  soil  itself  offers  every  eries  are  those  of  salmon,  herring,  bad- 
advantage  to  the  farmer,  is  in  a  very  dock,  ling  and  cod,  turbo t  soles,  and 
different  condition  from  that  of  Great  other  flat  fish.  The  first  is  carried  on 
Britain,  being  in  a  very  backward  state  chiefly  in  the  rivers  and  estuaries  of 
on  the  whole,  this  mainly  due  to  the  sub-  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  the  second  chiefly 
division  of  holdings  and  to  overcrop-  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland, 
ping,  combined  with  the  ignorance  and  large  quantities  of  herrings  being  cured 
nnskllfulness  of  the  people.  The  British  and  exported.  Cod,  haddocks,  etc.,  are 
grovernment  is  beginning  to  remedy  these  caught  in  great  multitudes  in  the  North 
defects  and  Ireland  promises  again  to  Sea,  particularly  on  the  Dogger  Bank, 
prosper.  Among  minor  fisheries  may  be  mentioned 
Minerals, — Such  is  the  mineral  wealth  those  of  mackerel,  pilchards,  oysters, 
of  the  British  Isles  that  there  is  scarcely  and  lobsters.  The  facilities  for  convey- 
a  metal  or  mineral  product  of  economical  ance  now  offered  by  railways  has  given 
iralue  which  is  not  worked,  to  a  greater  a  great  impulse  to  the  trade  in  fresh  fish, 
or  less  extent,  beneath  their  surface,  and  the  London  market  alone  draws  to 
Among  these  the  first  place  is  due  to  itself  a  large  share  of  the  fishing  results 
coalf  which,  in  regard  both  to  the  quan-  all  round  the  coasts.  The  value  of  the 
tity  raised  annually  and  its  aggregate  fish  caught  annually  is  over  $50,000,000. 
value,  surpasses  any  other  mineral  prod-  Manufactures. — These,  in  the  order 
uct.  The  coal-fields  are  not  confined  to  of  their  importance,  begin  with  cotton, 
one  particular  district,  but  extend  as  a  In  this  branch  of  industry  Great  Britain 
series  of  basins  in  an  irregular  curve  still  remains  far  ahead  of  other  countries, 
from  central  Scotland  through  northern  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  district 
and  middle  England  to  the  Bristol  Chan-  and  S.  Lancashire  as  a  whole  are  the 
nel.  On  the  east  side  of  Scotland  there  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture.  The  num- 
are  ooal-fields  both  north  and  south  of  ber  of  spindles  in  operation  in  1910  wu 
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about  54,000,000,  as  compared  with  steam  engines  and  all  kinds  of  machinery, 
28,000,000  in  the  United  States.  The  of  arms  and  ammunition,  of  plate, 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  wool  furnished  Jewelry,  and  watches,  of  chemicals,  dyes, 
by  the  English  flocks  made  woolens  the  manures,  etc.,  of  furniture,  of  glass, 
most  ancient  and  for  centuries  the  sta-  earthenware  and  porcelain,  etc.  Of  vast 
pie  manufacture  of  England.  Now  this  extent  also  is  the  paper  manufacture,  in 
manufacture  is  next  in  importance  to  connection  with  which  are  yarious  indos- 
that  of  cotton,  and  draws  largely  for  its  tries,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  as, 
supplies  on  other  countries,  particularly  directly  or  indirectly,  the  parent — type- 
on  the  Australian  colonies.  The  chief  founding,  printing,  books,  engraring,  etc 
seats  of  the  woolen  manufacture  are  in  Another  very  important  industry  is  that 
England — the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  of  shipbuilding,  which  has  its  chief  seats 
Lancashire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Wilt-  on  the  Clyde  and  Tyne. 
shire  being  the  most  distinguished  for  Commerce. — Of  the  extent  of  the  com* 
broadcloths ;  Norfolk  for  worsted  stuffs,  merce  carried  on  by  railway,  river,  canal, 
Leicestershire  and  Nottinghamshire  for  and  highway  there  are  little  or  no  means 
woolen  hosiery.  Blankets  and  flannels  of  forming  an  estimate;  but  the  foreign 
have  numerous  localities,  but  for  the  finer  trade  of  the  country  can  be  stated, 
qualities  the  west  of  England  and  several  Britain  carries  on  commerce  with  almost 
of  the  Welsh  countries  are  most  conspicu-  all  countries.  The  trade  with  her  own 
ous.  Carpets  of  every  quality  and  pattern  colonies  and  dependencies  is  very  large, 
are  extensively  made  at  Kidderminster,  but  not  more  than  one-third  as  much  as 
Halifax,  Leeds,  etc.  The  woolen  manu-  with  foreign  countries.  The  foreign  as 
facture  of  Ireland  is  on  a  very  limited  well  as  the  inland  trade  is  gready  pro- 
scale,  being  confined  to  a  few  broadcloth  moted  by  the  highly  developed  system 
factories,  and  a  few  blankets  and  flannels,  of  communication  which  now  exists. 
Scotland  has  made  much  more  progress.  The  annual  imports  amount  to  about 
but  still  bears  no  proportion  to  England.  £600,000,000  ($3,000,000,000),  and  the 
The  chief  seats  of  the  Scotch  woolens  are  exports  to  about  £450,000,000  ($2,250.- 
Kilmamock  for  carpets,  bonnets,  and  000,000).  The  development  of  British 
shawls;  Stirling  and  its  neighborhood  for  shipping,  when  compared  with  that  of 
carpets  and  tartans;  Ayrshire  for  blank-  other  nations,  is  even  more  remark- 
ets, etc.,  Galashiels,  Selkirk,  and  other  able  than  that  of  its  foreign  commerce, 
places  in  the  basin  of  the  Tweed  for  the  Not  only  is  the  great  bulk  of  the 
cloth  known  as  *  tweeds,'  the  manufacture  trade  between  Britain  and  other  foreign 
of  which  originated  here,  though  it  has  countries  carried  on  in  British  ships,  but 
since  extended  to  several  parts  of  Eng-  so  also  is  a  large  part  of  the  trade  be- 
laud. The  linen  manufacture  is  also  im-  tween  one  foreign  country  and  another, 
portant.  In  England  the  chief  seat  of  the  Hence  we  find  that  the  magnitude  of  tha 
manufacture  is  Leeds  and  its  vicinity,  and  mercantile  marine  of  the  United  King^ 
other  parts  of  the  West  Riding ;  also  parts  dom  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  otheF 
of  Lancashire  and  Durham.  Linen  is  the  countrv.  Its  sea-going  tonnage  reaching 
only  st^le  of  Ireland,  where  it  is  carried  a  total  of  over  18,000,000  tons, 
on  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  Bel-  Reliaion. — Every  form  of  religion  en- 
fast  being  the  great  center  of  the  industry,  joys  the  most  complete  toleration,  but 
In  Scotland  the  manufacture  is  impor-  there  are  two  churches,  one  in  England 
taut.  Besides  plain  linen,  it  includes  having  an  Episcopal  form  of  government, 
osnaburgs,  sheetings,  sailcloth*  sacking,  and  one  in  Scotland  with  a  Presbyterian 
etc.—- chief  seat,  Dundee  (with  other  organization,  esUblished  by  law  and 
Forfarshire  towns)  ;  and  diaper  and  partly  supported  by  state  endowments, 
damask — chief  seat,  Dunfermline.  The  ^oth  of  these  are  Protestant,  and  both  in 
staples  of  both  towns  are  by  far  the  most  England  and  Scotland  the  great  majority 
important  of  their  kind  in  the  kingdom.  ^^  ^^ose  who  do  not  belong  to  the  estab- 
Large  quantities  of  jute  are  also  used  in  Wished  church  are  also  Protestants.  In 
this  manufacture,  especially  at  Dundee.  England,  however,  these  all  belong  to 
Silk  manufacture  is  smaU.  Besides  the  ^aurches  having  a  different  organisation 
manufactures  already  mentioned,  there  f'^^L  ^*^  ^^  *^«  Anglican  CAiurch,  while 
are  a  great  number  which,  though  sepa-  '?  Scotland  most  of  them  belong  to 
rately  of  less  importance,  absorb  immense  ^^°^,^*8  virtually  identical  with  the 
sums  of  capital,  exhibit  many  of  the  most  established  church  both  in  creed  and  in 
wonderful  specimens  of  human  ingenuity.  <>'WaiBation.  In  Ireland  there  has  been 
and  give  subsistence  to  millions  of  the  "?  state  church  since  1871,  when  a  branch 
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was  long  entirely  voluntary.  The  first 
comprehensive  measure  for  the  promotion 
of  elementary  education  by  the  state  was 
passed  in  1870.  Its  chief  provisions  were 
for  the  election  of  school-boards  in  dis- 
tricts in  which  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
school  accommodation,  with  power  to 
build  and  maintain  schools  out  of  rates 
levied  for  the  purpose,  and  for  the  giv- 
ing of  aid  by  parliamentary  grant  to 
these  board-schools  as  well  as  to  pre- 
viously ezistinir  schools.  Discretionary 
power  was  originally  given  to  the  school- 
boards  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren in  their  districts,  but  by  subsequent 
enactments  compulsory  attendance  of 
children  at  school  from  5  to  14  years  of 
age  has  been  made  the  law  for  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wains,  a  school-attend- 
ance committee  bein^  established  to  look 
after  this  matter  wherever  there  was  no 
school-board.  Recent  acts  of  Parliament 
(189^1004)  have  materially  changed 
conditions.  The  parish  and  other  atten- 
dance committees  have  been  changed  into 
school-boards,  which  may  be  denomina- 
tional, all  under  a  general  Board  of  Eidu- 
cation.  This  legislation  applies  only  to 
England  and  Wales.  The  most  numerous 
Board  schools  are  those  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Scotch  Education  Act, 
passed  in  1872,  was  from  the  first  more 
comprehensive  than  the  English  one,  re- 
qainng  the  election  of  school-boards  in 
every  burgh  and  parish,  and  mailing 
school-attendance  compulsory  throughout 
the  country.  The  school  age  is  from 
5  to  13.  IreUnd  is  still  far  behind  in 
the  matter  of  education.  Elementary 
education  there  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  commissioners  or  na- 
tional education,  a  body  incorporated  in 
2845,  with  power^  among  other  things,  to 
«rect  and  maintain  schools  wherever  they 
think  proper.  In  England  there  are  a 
somber  or  endowed  grammar  schools,  and 
also  the  neat  public  schools  of  Eton, 
Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby,  Charter- 
house, Westminster,  etc.  In  Scotland 
and  Ireland  also  there  are  a  number  of 
secondary  schools ;  but  they  form  no  pai  t 
of  an  organised  system. 

For  the  higher  education  there  are  in 
England  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, London,  Durham,  and  the  Victoria 
University,  Manchester;  and  in  addition 
to  these  are  colleges,  some  of  them  called 
•  university  colleges,*  at  Leeds.  Newcastle. 
Nottingham,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and 
other  places,  besides  other  institutions  giv- 
ing a  university  education  in  one  or  more 
departments;  the  training  institutions  for 
teachers ;  and  the  colleges  belonging  to  the 
different  dissenting  bodies.  London  Uni- 
^rersity  is   properly   only   an   examining 


board,  but  in  connection  with  it  there  are, 
in  London,  University  College  and  King's 
College.  In  Scotland  there  are  tiie 
four  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews,  a  university 
college  at  Dundee,  and  the  normal  or 
training  schools  of  the  different  religious 
bodies.  Ireland  has  the  University  of 
Dublin,  the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  Galway,  in  connection  with 
the  Koyal  University  of  Ireland,  which  is 
merely  an  examining  and  degree-confer- 
ring body ;  the  Roman  Catholic  university, 
and  Maynooth  and  other  Roman  Catholic 
colleges.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  popular 
education  has  greatly  increased  since  the 
passing  of  the  education  acts.  The 
annual  parliamentary  grants,  which  in 
1840  amounted  to  $150,000,  had  risen  in 
1870  to  $4,573,600,  and  later  to  $80,- 
000,000. 

People. — ^The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom  known  to  history  were 
Celts,  who  inhabited  both  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  oe- 
cupation.  In  the  5th  and  6th  centuries, 
however,  the  Celts  were  displaced  throuab 
the  greater  part  of  South  Britain  and  in 
the  eastern  lowlands  of  North  Britain 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  Teutonic  race 
from  which  the  modern  English  and  Low- 
land Scotch  are  mainly  descended.  The 
Celts  as  a  distinct  people  were  gradually 
confined  to  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall  and  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  only  in  Wales  and  Scot- 
land has  the  Celtic  language  survived  in 
Great  Britain,  being  still  also  spoken  by 
many  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  There  is  a 
considerable  Celtic  element,  however, 
among  the  population  everywhere.  The 
English  language  is  the  direct  descendant 
of  that  spoken  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but 
contains  a  strong  infusion  of  French  ele- 
ments introduced  by  the  Normans  in  the 
11th  and  following  centuries,  as  well  as 
other  elements,  chiefly  of  Latin  and  Greek 
origin,  introduced  in  later  times. 

The  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  very  unequally  distributed  in  the 
three  countries  of  which  the  kingdom  is 
composed.  England  and  Wales  had,  in 
1891,  a  population  equal  to  498  to  the 
square  mile,  which  is  a  denser  population 
than  any  country  in  Europe  except  Bel- 
gium and  Saxony ;  that  of  Ireland  at  the 
same  date  was  144  to  the  square  mile,  and 
that  of  Scotland  only  132.  The  increase 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  last  century  is 
very  remarkable.  At  the  first  census, 
which  took  place  in  1801  (and  which  did 
not  include  Ireland),  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  was  found  to  be  a 
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little  under  11,000,000;  at  the  cen- 
sus of  1901  it  was  36,999,946.  The 
grrowth  in  the  population  of  the  whole 
kingdom  between  1831,  the  date  of  the 
first  reliable  Irish  census,  and  1911  was 
from  24,400,000  to  45,216,665.  Of  these, 
England  had  34,043,076;  Scotland,  4,- 
759,445;  Wales,  2,032,193;  and  Ireland, 
4,381,951,  the  remainder  being  divided 
among  the  smaller  islands  and  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  abroad.  This  growth, 
however,  was  confined  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, for  in  Ireland  the  population  has 
greatly  declined  (in  1841  it  was  fully 
8,000,000).  In  1911  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  was  36,075,269. 

Eatent  of  Empire. — ^The  area  of  the 
British  empire,  as  the  total  territory  under 
British  rule  is  usually  termed,  including 
recent  acquisitions  in  Africa,  is  estimated 
at  11,467,294  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  396,294,752.  In  1901  it 
was  distributed  as  follows — ^The  British 
isles  and  European  possessions  (Gibral- 
tar, Malta  and  Gozo)  ;  area,  121,391 
square  miles;  population,  42,041,305; 
British  India  and  feudatory  states, 
Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  Hong  Kong, 
etc.,  in  Asia ;  area,  1,827,234 ;  population 
291,014,006;  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Sierra 
Leone,  Mauritius,  St.  Helena,  and  other 
possessions  in  Africa,  or  islands  adjac- 
ent, 359,073  square  miles;  pop.  about 
4,961,500;  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Ja- 
maica, Trinidad,  and  other  West  India 
islands;  Honduras,  Guiana,  and  all  pos- 
sessions in  America,  north  or  south, 
3,614,224  square  miles;  pop.  6,721,251; 
Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Fiji, 
New  Guinea,  etc.;  area,  3,259,199  sq. 
miles;  pop.  4,285,297.  The  increase  of 
British  colonies,  especially  of  Canada 
and  Australia,  in  population,  wealth,  and 
trade,  has  been  something  prodigious 
within  the  last  few  years.  Self-govern- 
ment has  been  conceded  to  the  larger 
colonies. 

Constitution, — Under  the  name  of  a 
constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy 
the  government  of  Britain  is  vested  in  a 
sovereign  and  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment— the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House 
of  Commons.  Laws  passed  by  these 
houses,  and  assented  to  by  the  sovereign, 
become  the  laws  of  the  land.  But  under 
this  general  fixity  of  form  the  center  of 
reaj  power  may  change  greatly,  as  it  has 
in  Great  Britain  within  the  last  two 
centuries.  The  sovereign's  right  of  veto 
on    acts    of    parliament    has    practically 

{>a88ed  into  desuetude,  while  of  the  two 
egislative  houses  the  House  of  Commons, 
from  its  being  the  expression  of  the 
national   will   as   a   whole,    has   become 


the  real  center  of  power  and  influence. 
Popular  rights  and  liberties  are  thus 
secured  by  the  fact  that  the  most  influen- 
tial part  of  the  legislature  is  composed 
of  members  dependent  on  the  confidence 
and  trust  of  popular  constituencies. 
Thus  though  the  powers  of  the  parlia- 
ment may  be  regarded  as  unlimited,  yet  it 
must  always  in  the  end  give  way  before 
a  decided  and  clear  expression  of  public 
opinion.  It  is  often  said,  therefore,  that 
the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  is  in 
great  part  an  unwritten  law,  and  this  un- 
written law  is  continually  receiving  ad- 
ditions and  adapting  itself  to  the  new 
forces  and  needs  of  the  time.  This 
natural  flexibility  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion is  one  of  its  greatest  merits,  and 
what  most  distinguishes  it  from  the  more 
rigid  systems  of  other  countries.  One 
of  the  best  examples  of  this  quiet  growth 
of  unwritten  law  is  the  position  occupied 
by  such  a  body  as  the  cabinet,  a  body 
never  officially  recognised  by  any  act  of 
parliament,  and  wholly  unknown  to  the 
written  law,  yet  practically  the  highest 
executive  body  in  the  kingdom,  though 
nominally  the  executive  government  is 
vested  in  the  sovereign.  On  this  subject 
the  late  Mr.  Bagehot  remarks:  'The 
cfiicient  secret  of  the  English  constitution 
may  be  described  as  the  close  union,  the 
nearly  complete  fusion,  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  powers.  According  to  the 
traditional  theory  as  it  exists  in  all  the 
books,  the  goodness  of  our  constitution 
consists  in  the  entire  separation  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  authorities,  but 
in  truth  its  merit  consists  in  their  singu- 
lar approximation.  The  connecting  link 
is  the  cabinet  By  that  new  word  we 
mean  a  committee  of  the  legislative  body 
selected  to  be  the  executive  body.* 

The  Sovereign, — ^The  fundamental 
maxim  upon  which  the  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  depends  is,  that  the 
crown  is,  by  common  law  and  constitu- 
tional custom,  hereditary,  and  that  the 
right  of  inheritance  may  from  time  to 
time  be  changed  or  limited  by  parliament ; 
under  which  limitations  the  crown  still 
continues  hereditary.  It  descends  to  the 
males  in  preference  to  the  females,  strict- 
ly adhering  to  the  rule  of  j^rimogenlture. 
The  sovereign  is  of  age  at  eighteen  years. 
The  heir  to  the  crown  has,  since  the  time 
of  Edward  III,  inherited  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  receives  that  of 
Prince  of  Wales  by  letters  patent.  The 
power  of  the  sovereign  is  limited  by  the 
laws.  The  divine  right,  so  obstinately 
maintained  by  the  Stuarts,  was  never 
recognized  by  the  nation,  and  William 
III,  Mary,  and  Anne  ascended  the 
throne,  according  to  express  declarations. 
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only  by  virtue  of  a  transmission  of  the  The    ParUament, — The    origin    of    the 

crown  to  them  by  the  nation.     But  the  B/itish     Parliament     has     been     sought 

maxim   has   been   acknowledged,   particu-  rightly   enough   in   the   witenagemdta   or 

larly  since  the  Restoration,  that  there  is  national  assemblies  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 

no  power  in  the  state  superior  to  the  royal  In   somewhat  different   form   these-  were 

prerogatives:    the   acts   of   the   king  are  continued  in  the  Norman  times,  and  as 

thererore  subject  to  no  examination,  and  early  at  least  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III 

the  king  is  not  personally  responsible  to  we  find  not  only  the  barons  and  the  high 

any  tribunal :  hence  the  maxim :  The  king  ecclesiastics,  but  also  the  knights  of  the 

can  do  no  wrong.     Yet  there  is  sufficient  shire  with  the  burgesses  summoned  to  at- 

provision  for  confining  the  exercise  of  the  tend.    These  formed  the  three  estates,  now 

royal  power  within  the  legal  limits.     1.  known  as  the  lords  spiritual,  the  lords 

All  royal  acts  are  construed  in  accord-  temporal,  and  the  commons.    In  the  reign 

ance  with  the  laws^  and  it  is  taken  for  of  Edward  III  (1327-77)  the  separation 

granted  that  the  king  can  never  intend  of  the  estates  into  two  houses — the  House 

anything  contrary  to  law.    2.    The  coun-  of  Lords,  consisting  of  the  lords  spiritual 

selors  of  the  king  are  responsible  for  the  and  the  lords  temporal,  and  the  House  of 

royal  acts,  and,  as  well  as  all  those  who  Commons,     consisting    of     the     knights, 

are  concerned  in  the  execution  of  them,  citizens,    and    burgesses — ^became   settled, 

are  liable  to  impeachment  and  examina-  All  the  peers  were  not  originally  entitled 

tion,  without  the  right  of  defending  them-  to  a  seat  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  only 

selves  by  pleading  the  royal  commands.  3.  those  who  were  expressly  summoned  by 

The  parliament  and  the  judicial  tribunals  the  king.     Every  hereditary  peerage  now, 

have  also  the  right  to  discuss  freely  such  however,  confers  the  right  of  a  seat  in  the 

royal  acts,  and,  in  particular,  parliament  House  of  Lords  or  Upper  House.     The 

and  each  individual  member  of  the  upper  number  is  indefinite,  and  may  be  increased 

house    has    the    right    to    make    remon-  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  which,  how- 

strances  to  the  crown.    4.  Individuals  are  ever,  cannot  deprive  a  peer  of  the  dignity 

protected  from  any  abuses  of  the  royal  once  bestowed.    The  upper  house  at  pres- 

power   by   the   Habeas   Corpus  Act,   the  ent  comprises  about  560  members.     By 

liability  of  the  agents  to  prosecution,  the  the  act  of  union  with  Scotland,  16  repre- 

right  of  complaining  to  parliament,  and  sentatives    of   the    Scottish    peerage    are 

the  liberty  of  the  press.  elected  by  the  Scottish  nobility  for  each 

The  king  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  parliament's  duration  (seven  years),  and 

state  in  peace  and  was    the  lord  para-  28  are  elected  for  life  by  the  peers  of 

mount  of  the  soil,  the  foundation  of  justice  Ireland. 

and  honor,  and  the  supreme  head  of  the  The  parliament  is  not  permanent,  and 

church.     He  has  the  prerogative  of  re-  it  is  the  royal  prerogative  to  summon  and 

jecting  bills  in   parliament,  which,  how-  dissolve    it.      The    first   business   of   the 

ever,   has   not  been  exercised   since   the  Commons   is    to   elect   a   speaker.     The 

year  1692.    As  the  generalissimo,  or  the  members  then  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 

first  in  military  command  within  the  king-  and  when  this  is  done  the  king's  speech 

dom,  he  has  the  sole  power  of  raising  and  Js   read,   being  answered   by   an  address 

regulating     fieets     and     armies,     which,  from  eaeh  house.    In  the  upper  house  the 

however,   is   virtually   controlled   by   the  lord-chancellor  presides,  holding  the  posi- 

necessity  he  is  under  of  obtaining  sup-  tion  of  the  speaker  in  the  Commons.    All 

plies  from  parliament.     As  the  fountain  grants  of  subsidies  or  parliamentary  aids 

of  justice,  and  general  conservator  of  the  must  originate  with  the  House  of  Com- 

peace  of  the  kingdom,  he  alone  has  the  mons,  and  the  Lords  have  not  the  right 

right  of  erecting  courts  of  judicature,  and  to  amend,  or  even  to  accept  or  reject,  a 

all    jurisdictions   of   courts    are    derived  money  bill.     As  the  parliament  is  sum- 

from    the   crown.      As    the    fountain    of  moned,  so  it  is  prorogued  by  the  royal 

honor,  of  office,  and  of  privilege,  he  has  authority.     A  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 

the  power  of  conferring  dignities,  privi-  ment  is  effected  either  by  the  authority 

leges,   offices,   etc.     In   the  foreign   rela-  of  the  crown  or  by  length  of  time.     The 

tions  of  the  nation  he  is  considered  the  House  of  Commons  being  chosen  but  for 

nation's  representative,  and  makes  treat-  seven   years,    at   the   expiration   of   that 

ies,  declares  war,  etc.    As  advisers  he  has  time  parliament  is  dissolved  ipso  facto, 

the  privy-council  and  the  cabinet  (which  The  lower  house  of  parliament  has  the 

see).     Yet   these   privileges,   as   a   rule,  direction  of  all  financial  concerns;  and 

have  long  been  in  desuetude,  and  any  act  there   is  no   subject  which   may  not  be 

approaching  oppression   or  an   arbitrary  brought  before  it  by  petition,  complaint, 

exercise  of  power  by  a  British  sovereign,  or  motion  of  a  member.    The  upper  house 

would  be  apt  to  lead  to  revolutionary  re-  is  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in  the 

sistanee.  nation.    In  dvil  cases  it  (now  represented 
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by  the  Lords  of  Appeal  In  Ordinary)  la 
the  supreme  court  of  appeal  from  the 
superior  tribunals  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
In  indictments  for  treason  or  felony,  or 
misprision  thereof,  where  the  accused  is 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  the  House  of  Lords 
are  the  judges  of  the  law  and  the  fact. 
In  cases  of  impeachment  by  the  House  of 
Commons  the  House  of  Lords  are  also 
the  Judges.  All  the  forms  of  a  criminal 
trial  are  then  observed,  and  the  verdict 
must  be  by  a  majority  of  at  least  twelve 
votes. 

The  House  of  Commons  previous  to 
the  Reform  BiU  of  1832  consisted  of  658 
members,  of  whom  513  were  for  England 
and  Wales,  45  for  Scotland,  and  100  for 
Ireland.  In  this  representation  there 
were  grei^t  injustices  and  anomalies. 
Many  of  the  boroughs  had  quite  fallen 
into  decay,  so  that  a  place  like  the  famous 
Old  Sarum,  which  consisted  only  of  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle,  sent  two  members 
to  parliament,  while  great  manufactur- 
ing towns  like  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham were  absolutely  without  representa- 
tion. Not  only  the  rotten  horouffht^  as 
these  decayed  constituencies  were  called, 
but  also  in  many  cases  the  towns,  where 
the  right  of  suffrage  belonged  to  a  small 
number  of  freeholders,  were  practically  In 
the  hands  of  a  single  family,  and  in  this 
way  a  few  great  nouses — ^Norfolk,  Bed- 
ford, Devonshire,  and  the  Pelhams,  etc. 
^-commanded  more  than  100  seats  in 
parliament  For  the  few  places  that 
were  in  the  hands  of  independent  voters 
a  shameless  system  of  bribery  existed,  in 
spite  of  the  prohibitory  laws,  and  the 
prices  of  votes  were  generally  well  known : 
a  seat  for  a  small  place  cost  about  $25,- 
000.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1882  brought 
great  changes.  Occupiers  of  lands  or  ten- 
ements in  counties  at  a  yearly  rent  of  not 
less  than  |250.  and  occupiers  as  owner 
or  tenant  of  a  house  or  shop  in  a  borough 
of  a  yearly  value  of  $50,  now  received 
the  franchise.  Fifty-six  rotten  boroughs 
were  wholly  disfranchised;  thirty  bor- 
oughs were  deprived  of  one  member;  and 
one  borough  (Melcombe-Regis  cum  Wey- 
mouth, which  had  four)  of  two  members ; 
twenty-two  boroughs  were  created  in 
England,  to  return  two  members  each, 
and  nineteen  boroughs  to  return  one  mem- 
ber each.  Besides  taking  awa:^  the  right 
of  election  from  many  insignificant  places, 
and  vesting  it  in  large,  or  at  least  in  tol- 
erably numerous,  constituencies  In  new 
boroughs,  the  act  introduced  something 
like  uniformity  in  the  qualifications  of  the 
voters  of  the  old  boroughs  and  cities,  and 
extended  the  elective  franchise  from  close 
corporations,  or  privileged  bodies,  to  the 
dtiiens  at  large. 


After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  pass  bills  for  further  re- 
form, in  1867  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  succeeded  In 
carrying  through  a  bill  which  conferred 
the  borough  franchise  on  all  householders 
who  had  resided  in  the  borough  for  twelve 
months  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July, 
in  any  year,  and  had  been  assessed  for 
and  paid  poor-rates,  and  on  all  lodgers 
who  had  occupied  for  a  like  period  lodg- 
ings of  the  yearly  value  of  $50  unfur- 
nished. In  countries  the  franchise  waa 
bestowed  on  occupiers  as  owners  or 
tenants  of  subjects  of  $60  ratable  value, 
and  the  copyhold  and  leasehold  franchise 
was  reduced  from  $50  to  $25.  This  bill 
related  only  to  England  and  Wales,  but 
bills  of  a  similar  character  were  passed 
for  Scotland  and  Ireland  In  the  following 
year.  In  this  way  the  electorate,  which 
was  1.352,970  In  1867,  rose  to  2,243,259 
In  1870.  The  total  number  of  members 
still  remained  at  658.  To  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds  were 
assigned  three  members  each,  and  to  Lon- 
don University  one.  Populous  counties 
were  further  divided,  and  to  many  of  the 
divisions  two  members  each  were  given. 
The  reform  in  the  franchise  and  in  repre- 
sentation, thus  instituted,  was  added  to 
by  acts  passed  at  later  dates,  and  in  1917 
a  bill  was  passed  extending  the  vote  in  a 
limited  degree  to  women  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  thirty  years. 

Army  and  Navy. — ^The  British  army 
Is  raised  on  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign,  who  is  looked  on  as  Its  head; 
but  the  number  of  troops  aud  the  cost  of 
the  different  branches  are  regulated  an- 
nually by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  1911  the  peace  strength  of  the 
army  was  257,000,  reserves  543.000 ;  war 
strength  800,000 ;  unorganised  force  avail- 
able for  duty  1.200,000.  No  British 
citizen  Is  obliged  to  bear  arms  exce]|^t  for 
the  defense  of  his  country;  but  all  able- 
bodied  men,  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five, 
are  liable  to  militia  service,  the  militia 
being  raised,  when  required,  by  ballot. 
Enlistment  among  the  regulars  is  either 
for  twelve  years'  army  service  (long 
service),  or  for  seven  years*  army  service 
and  five  years*  reserve  service  (short 
service).  The  head  of  the  military 
administration  Is  the  secretary  of  state 
for  war.     See  Army, 

The  administration  of  the  navy  is 
carried  on  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
consisting  of  six  members,  and  having  at 
its  head  the  First  Lord,  who  has  supreme 
authority.  The  estimates  provide  for  a 
total  of  about  126,(X)0  men  and  boys  In 
the  naval  service*  including  officers  and 
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marines.  The  most  important  and  for- 
midable portion  of  the  nary  is  the  armor- 
clad  fleeC  which  consists  of  aboat  eighty 
vessels,  including  those  not  yet  completed. 
flee  Ironclad  Ve€$eU, 

Finance,  Revenue  and  Expenditure. — 
The  practice  of  borrowing  money  in  order 
to  defray  a  part  of  the  war  expenditure 
began  in  the  reign  of  WUliam  III.  At 
first  It  was  customary  to  borrow  upon 
the  security  of  some  tax,  or  portion  of  a 
tax,  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  discharging 
the  principal  and  the  interest  of  the  sum 
borrowed.  This  discharge  was,  however, 
very  rarely  effected,  and  at  length  the 
practice  of  borrowing  for  a  fixed  period 
was  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  most 
loans  were  made  upon  interminable  an- 
nuities, or  until  sucb  time  as  it  might 
be  convenient  for  government  to  pay  off 
the  principal.  Originally  the  interest 
paid  by  the  government  on  these  loans 
was  comparatively  high  and  subject  to 
considerable  variation.  But  in  the  reign 
of  George  II  a  different  practice  was 
adopted.  Instead  of  varying  the  interest 
upon  the  loan,  the  rate  of  interest  was 
generally  fixed  at  three  or  three  and  a 
half  per  cent,  the  necessary  variation 
being  made  in  the  principal  funded. 
Thus,  if  the  government  were  anxious  to 
borrow  in  a  three-per-cent.  stock,  and 
could  not  negotiate  a  loan  for  less  than 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  they  effected 
their  object  by  giving  the  lender,  in  return 
for  every  £100  advanced,  £150  three-per- 
cent, stoclc — that  is,  they  bound  the 
country  to  pay  him  or  his  assignees  £4, 
10*.  a  year  In  all  time  to  come,  or,  other- 
wise, to  extinguish  the  debt  by  a  pay- 
ment of  £150.  In  consequence  of  this 
practice  the  principal  of  the  debt  now 
amounts  to  far  more  than  the  sum 
actually  advanced.  At  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam III.  the  public  debt,  partly  by 
reason  of  the  long  wars,  amounted  to 
£16.394.702,  the  public  Income  being 
£3,885,205.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  next  reign  also  was  a  time  of 
war,  and  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne 
the  national  debt  amounted  to  £54,145,- 
863.  The  reign  of  George  I*  was  un- 
disturbed by  war,  which  enabled  the 
government  of  the  time  to  reduce  the  debt 
by  £2,053,125,  so  that  at  the  accession  of 
George  li,  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt 
was  £52,092,238.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  Peace  of  Paris  after  the  Seven  Years* 
war  it  was  £138,865,430,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  American  war,  £239,350,148. 
During  the  French  war  £601,500,334  of 
new  debt  was  contracted,  and  on  the  1st 
of  February,  1817,  when  the  English  and 
Irish  exchequers  were  consolidated,  the 
total  debt  was  £840,850,401.     Since  then 


the  debt  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and 
in  1910  reached  a  total  of  approximately 
£750,000,000. 

History. — ^The  island  in  the  remotest 
times  bore  the  name  of  Albion.  From  a 
very  early  period  it  was  visited  by  Phoe- 
nicians, Carthaginians,  and  Greelcs,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  tin.  Gnsar's  two 
expeditions,  55and54B.O.,  made  it  known 
to  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  generally 
called  Britannia;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Claudius,  nearly  a  hundred  years 
after,  that  the  Romans  made  a  serious 
attempt  to  convert  Britain  into  a  Roman 
province.  Some  forty  years  later,  under 
Agricola,  the.  ablest  of  the  Roman  gen- 
erals in  Britain,  they  had  extended  the 
limits  of  the  Provincla  Romana  as  far 
as  the  line  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde. 
Here  the  Roman  armies  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  Caledonians  of  the  interior, 
described  by  Tacitus  as  large-limbed,  red- 
haired  men.  After  defeating  the  Caledo- 
nians under  Galgacus  at  *  Mons  Gram- 
pius'  Agricola  marched  victoriously 
northwards  as  far  as  the  Moray  Firth, 
establishing  stations  and  camps,  remains 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  But  the 
Romans  were  unable  to  retain  their  con- 
quests in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
and  were  finally  forcedf  to  abandon  their 
northern  wall  and  forkS  between  the 
Clyde  and  the  Forth  and  retire  behind 
their  second  wall,  built  in  120  a.d.  by 
Hadrian,  between  the  Solway  and  the 
Tyne.  Thus  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  alone  remained  Roman,  and  be- 
came specially  known  as  Britannia,  while 
the  northern  portion  was  distinctively 
called  Caledonia.  The  capital  of  Roman 
Britain  was  York  (Eboracum).  Under 
the  rule  of  the  Romans  many  flourishing 
towns  arose.  Great  roads  were  made 
traversing  the  whole  country  and  help- 
ing very  much  to  develop  its  industries. 
Christianity  was  also  introduced,  and 
took  the  place  of  the  Druidism  of  the 
native  British.  Under  the  tuition  of  the 
Romans  the  useful  arts  and  even  many 
of  the  refinements  of  life  found  their 
way  into  the  southern  part  of  the  island. 

Thus  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  con- 
guesty  and  still  more  decidedly  after  the 
Saxon  invasions  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
history  of  Britain  branches  off  into  a 
history  of  the  sout&ern  part  of  the  island, 
afterwards  known  as  England,  and  a  his- 
tory of  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
afterwards  named  Scotiand.  It  was  not 
till  the  union  of  the  crowns  in  1603  that 
the  destinies  of  England  and  Scotiand 
began  again  to  unite;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  final  union  of  the  parliaments  In 
1707  that  the  histories  of  the  two 
countries  may  bh  said  to  merge  into  one. 
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From  this  latter  period  accordingly  we  sagacity,  prudence,  and  business  ability, 

shall  give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  and  could  manage  dexterously  the  king, 

United   Kingdom.     See  also   the  articles  the    parllamentt    and    the    people    alike. 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  the  parlia- 

The  measure  which  declared  the  parlia-  ment  he  achieved  this  by  undue  influence 

ments  of  England  and  Scotland  united,  in    elections    and    a    scandalous    use    of 

and    the    two    countries    one    kingdom,  bribery.     But  the  power  he  thus  acquired 

known  as  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  was  generally  wisely  used.     The  failure 

Britain,  was  passed,  after  violent  opposi-  of  the  war  with  Spain  into  which  he  had 

tion,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  1st  of  reluctantly  entered  drove  him  from  oflSce, 

May,  1707.     This  union,  however  much  and  in  1742  his  long  ministry  came  to 

it   was   opposed   by   the   prejudices   and  an  end.     In  1743  George  II,  frightened 

interests  of  particular  men  or  classes  at  at    the    dangers    to    Hanover,    dragged 

the  time,  has  contributed  very  much  to  Britain  into  the  wars  between   France, 

the   prosperity   of   both   countries.     The  Prussia,  and  Austria,  regarding  the  suc- 

Grand  Alliance,  which  it  had  been  the  cession  of  the  Emperor  Charles.     George 

aim  of  William  s  later  years  to  form  be-  himself  fought  at  the  head  of  his  troops 

tween    Holland,    Austria,    and    England  at  Dcttingen   (1743),  where  he  obtained 

against  the  threatening  growth  of  French  a    complete    victory    over    the    French, 

power,   now   held   the   field   against    the  which  was  balanced,  howj^ver,  later  on 

armies   of  France,  and   the  victories   of  by  the  defeat  at  Fontenoy    (1745). 

Marlborough  at  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  A    fresh    attempt    was    now    made    to 

and   the   taking   of   Gibraltar   and   Bar-  restore  the  Stuart  family  to  the  throne 

celona,  ended  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  of  Britain.     Charles  Edward,  son  of  the 

in  1713,  by  which  the  British  right  of  Old  Pretender,  having  been  furnished  by 

sovereignty     over     Hudson     Bay,     New-  France  with  a  small  supply  of  money  and 

foundland,    Nova    Scotia,    Minorca    and  arms,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Lochaber, 

Gibraltar    was    acknowledged,    and    the  in  the  Western  Highlands,  in  1745,  and 

foundation    of    Britain's    imperial    and  was  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of 

colonial    power    securely    laid.     The    re-  the   people.     Marching  southwards  with 

mainder  of  Anne's  reign  was  distracted  1500   Highlanders,   his  forces  increasing 

by     the     never-ending     altercations     of  as   he   advanced,   he   entered   Edinburgh 

domestic  parties.     She  died  on  the  1st  of  without  opposition;  and  having  defeated 

August,  1714;  and   with  her  ended   the  Sir    John    Cope    near    Prestonpans    he 

line  of   the   Stuarts,  who   had   held   the  marched    into    England.     He    now    took 

scepter  of  England  112  and  that  of  Scot-  Carlisle,    and    advanced    through    Lan- 

land  343  years.  caster,     Preston,     and     Manchester,     to 

At  her  death  George  I,  elector  of  Han-  Derby,  within  100  miles  of  London ;  but 
over,  maternally  descended  from  Eliza-  finding  himself  disappointed  of  expected 
beth,  daughter  of  James  I,  according  to  succors  from  France,  and  the  English 
the  Act  of  Settlement  ascended  the  throne  Tories,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  keep- 
of  Britain.  The  Whigs  under  this  prince  ing  aloof,  he  commenced  his  retreat  into 
regained  that  superiority  in  the  national  Scotland,  closely  pursued  by  the  king's 
councils  of  which  they  had  long  been  troops,  whom  he  again  defeated  at 
deprived,  and  this,  along  with  the  suspen-  Falkirk.  With  this  victory  his  good 
sion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  some  fortune  terminated.  The  Duke  of  Cum- 
other  extreme  precautionary  measures,  berland,  having  arrived  from  the  con- 
increased  the  irritation  of  the  Tory  and  tinent.  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Stuart  party.  In  1715  the  Earl  of  Mar  forces  which  were  destined  to  check  the 
in  Scotland  and  the  Earl  of  Derwent-  rebels;  and  the  armies  having  met  at 
water  in  England  raised  the  standard  of  CuUoden,  near  Inverness,  Charles  was 
rebellion  and  proclaimed  the  Chevalier  completely  defeated.  After  lurking  for 
St  George  (the  Old  Pretender)  king,  six  months  amid  the  wilds  of  Inver- 
But  the  insurrection,  feebly  supported  ness-shire,  he  at  length,  with  much 
by  the  people,  was  soon  suppressed.  In  difRculty,  escaped  to  France. 
17 J  6  the  Septennial  Act  was  passed,  The  war  of  the  Austrian  succession, 
making  parliament  of  seven  instead  of  which  still  continued  and  which  was  the 
three  years'  duration.  In  1720  occurred  cause  of  hostilities  between  the  French 
the  extraordinary  growth  and  collapse  of  and  British  in  India  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
the  South  Sea  Company.  From  this  date  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
till  1742  the  government  was  virtually  in  Chapelle  in  1748.  During  most  of  this 
the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  period  Pelham  and  his  brother,  the  Duke 
first,  we  might  say,  of  modern  premiers,  of  Newcastle,  had  been  the  ruling 
governing  the  cabinet  and  chiefly  respon-  ministers,  and  in  their  hands  the  art  of 
Bible  for  its  doings.     Walpole  had  great  government  had  reached  a  low  level  both 
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u  regards  morality  and  ability.  In  just  that  the  Americans  should  be  taxed 
1752  the  new  9tyle  of  reclconing  time  to  assist  in  payment  of  the  interest 
was  introduced  and  the  old  style  being  The  Americans  did  not  deny  the  justice, 
eleven  days  behind,  the  3d  of  September,  but  replied  that  if  they  were  to  be  taxed 
1752,  was  called  the  14th.  At  toe  same  they  had  a  right  to  be  represented  in 
time  the  1st  of  January  was  fixed  as  the  parliament,  in  order  that,  like  other 
opening  day  of  the  year  instead  of  the  British  subjects,  they  might  be  taxed 
25th  of  March.  only  in  consequence  of  their  own  con- 
Soon  after,  the  French,  uneasy  at  the  sent.  Grenville,  then  the  prime-minister, 
growing  colonial  power  of  Britain,  made  stood  to  his  purpose,  however,  and  intro- 
a  determined  effort  against  the  British  duced  a  bill  for  imposing  certain  stamp 
colonies  and  possessions  in  North  Amer-  duties  on  the  American  colonies.  The 
ica  and  the  East  Indies,  and  at  first  the  Americans  protested  and  resisted,  and 
British  met  with  several  disasters  in  partly  by  the  influence  of  the  great  Pitt, 
America.  In  1756  the  Seven  Years'  war  who  had  steadily  opposed  the  measure, 
broke  out,  Austria  and  France  being  the  bill  was  withdrawn.  On  the  illness 
allied  on  the  one  side,  and  Prussia  and  of  Pitt,  now  Lord  Chatham,  in  1787, 
England  on  the  other,  and  ill  success  Townshend  became  premier,  and  again 
attended  the  British  arms  in  Europe  revived  the  project  of  taxing  the  Ameri- 
also.  Fortunately,  a  great  war  minister,  cans  by  imposing  duties  on  tea;  and  in 
William  Pitt,  now  took  the  helm  of  state.  1770  Lord  North,  as  his  successor,  set 
In  1758  the  British  made  themselves  himself  to  carry  it  out  The  result  was 
masters  of  several  French  settlements  in  that  in  1775  America  had  to  be  declared 
North  America,  while  the  attack  made  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  a  war  began, 
by  Wolfe  on  Quebec  in  1759  was  cum-  in  which  both  France  and  Spain  joined 
pletely  successful,  and  gave  Britain  the  the  revolted  colonies,  and  of  which  the 
whole  of  Canada.  The  same  year  the  result  was  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
British  and  their  allies  defeated  the  pendence  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
French  at  Minden  in  Prussia.  In  the  American  side  of  this  struggle  the  great 
East  Indies  the  French  were  even  less  name  is  that  of  George  Washington.  On 
successful  than  in  America.  Clive's  the  British  side  the  war  was  unskillfully 
victory  at  Plassey  (1757)  and  Coote's  conducted,  and  though  they  gained  some 
at  Wandewash  (1760)  secured  the  Brit-  successes  these  were  more  than  counter- 
ish  empire  in  the  East,  and  together  with  balanced  by  such  blows  as  the  capitula- 
the  naval  feats  of  Uawke  and  Boscawen  tion  of  Burgoyne  with  nearly  6000  men 
made  England  the  greatest  of  maritime  at  Saratoga    (1777),  and  of  Cornwallis 

and  colonial  powers.                         at  Yorktown  with  7000  (1781).     Against 

On    the    accession    of    George    III    in  their   European    foes    the   British    could 

1760    hostilities    were    still    carried    on,  show  such  successes  as  that  of  Admiral 

generally  to  the  advantage  of  the  French  Rodney   oflP   Cape   St    Vincent    (1780)  ; 

as  far  as  the  theater  of  war  in  Germany  the    brilliant    defense    of    Gibraltar    by 

was  concerned,  but  still  more   to   their  General  Bliott   (1770-82)  ;  and  Admiral 

loss  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  world  Rodney's  victory  over  the  French   fleet 

where  they  were  engaged  with  the  British  in    the   West   Indies    (1782).     The   war 

in  a  struggle   for  supremacy,  and    this  closed  with   the   Peace  of  Versailles  in 

notwithstanding    that    Spain    had    now  1783.    Britain    finally    acquired    several 

joined  her  forces  to  those  of  France.    At  West  Indian  islands ;  Spain  got  Florida 

length  the  success  of  the  British  arms  and    Minorca,    France    Pondicherry   and 

induced  France  and  Spain  to  accede  to  Chandernagore    in    India.    The   struggle 

terms,  and  the  war  ended  by  the  Treaty  had    added    over    £100,000,000    to    the 

of   Paris   in    1763.     The    French   relin-  British  national  debt 

quished   nearly   all    their   possessions   in  From  1783  to  1801  the  government  of 

iN'orth  America ;  Minorca  was  restored  to  Britain   was   directed   by   William   Pitt 

Britain;    in    the   Bast    Indies    they    got  the  younger  son  of  Lord  Chatham,  who 

back  their  factories  and  settlements,  on  when  only  twenty-four  years  of  age  was 

condition     that    they    should     maintain  placed  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 

neither  forte  nor  troops  in  Bengal ;  Cuba  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.     The  affairs 

and     Manila     were     resigned      to     the  of  Ireland  and  India,  and  the  impeach- 

Spaniards.     In    Europe   everything   was  ment  of  Warren  Hastings,  were  among 

restored  to  the  status  quo.  the    first    subjects    which    occupied    the 

The  expenses  of  this  war,  which  had  attention    of    Pitt's    ministry.     In    1782 

been   undertaken   partly   for   the  defense  the  Irish  had  been  able  to  extort  from 

of  the  American  colonies,  had  added  up-  Britain,    then    engaged    in    her   struggle 

wards  of  £72,000,000  to  the  national  debt,  with  the  American  colonies,  the  right  to 

It  seemed    to   the   British  people   to   ba  establish  an  independent  parliament;  so 
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that  from  this  year  there  were  two  inde- 
pendent governments  in  the  British  Isles 
tiU  1800,  when  Pitt,  who  had  in  the 
interval  bad  some  experience  of  the  diffi- 
culties arislpg  out  of  two  co-ordinate 
legislatures,  contrived  once  more  to  unite 
them. 

In  1789  the  French  Revolution  began. 
For  a  time  there  was  considerable 
sympathy  in  England  with  this  move- 
ment; but  as  the  revolutionaries  pro- 
ceeded to  extreme  measures  there  was  a 
reaction  in  English  feeling,  of  which 
Edmund  Burke  became  the  great  ex- 
ponent, and  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI 
gave  nse  to  diplomatic  measures,  which 
finally  terminated  in  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Britain  by  the  National  Con- 
vention, February  1,  1793.  At  first  Brit- 
ain co-operated  with  Prussia,  Austria, 
etc.,  against  France,  and  successes  were 
gained  both  by  sea  and  land;  but  later 
on  the  continent  the  armies'  of  the 
French  Republic  were  everywhere  trium- 
phant, and  in  1797  Britain  stood  alone 
in  the  conflict,  and  indeed  soon  found  a 
European  coalition  formed  against  her. 
The  war  was  now  largely  maritime,  and 
the  naval  successes  of  Jervis  oft  Bt. 
Vincent  and  Duncan  off  Gamperdown 
were  followed,  when  Bonaparte  led  an 
expedition  to  Egypt,  having  India  as  its 
ultimate  object,  by  the  victories  of  Nelson 
in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  Abercromby  at 
Alexandria.  In  1798  a  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land had  to  be  crushed.  Peace  was  made 
in  1802  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens^  only 
to  be  broken  by  another  declaration  of 
war  in  1803,  as  the  ambitious  projects  of 
Napoleon  became  evident.  In  spite  of 
the  efforte  of  Pitt  (who  died  in  1806)  in 
the  way  of  forming  and  supporting  with 
funds  a  new  coalition  against  France, 
the  military  genius  of  Napoleon  swept 
away  all  opposition  on  land,  though  the 
naval  victory  of  Trafalgar  (1805)  estab- 
lished England's  supremacy  on  tne  seas. 
Napoleon,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  the  French  in  1805,  and  was 
now  virtually  the  ruler  of  Europe,  put 
forth  his  Berlin  decrees  (1807),  pro- 
hibiting all  commerce  with  Britain  where- 
ever  his  power  reached,  set  his  brother 
Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and 
occupied  Portugal.  But  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance had  now  taken  deep  root  in  the 
British  people,  and  in  1808  troops  were 
sent  into  Spain  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
and  a  year  later  Wellington,  then  Gen- 
eral Wellesley,  landed  in  Portugal.  Then 
began  that  famous  series  of  successful 
operations  (the  Peninsular  War)  which 
drove  back  the  French  into  their  own 
country,  and  powerfully  contributed  to 
undermine  the  immense  fabric  of  Napo- 


leon's conquests.  The  failure  of  the 
French  invasion  of  Russia  led  to  Paris 
being  occupied  in  1814,  Napoleon  deposed 
and  exiled  to  Elba,  and  Louis  XVIII 
placed  on  the  throne  of  France.  Eiscap- 
ing  in  1815,  Napoleon  appeared  once 
more  in  the  field  with  a  large  army. 
Wellington  and  Bltlcher  hastened  to  op- 
pose him,  and  at  Waterloo  Napoleon's 
long  career  of  conquest  ended  in  a  crush- 
ing defeat.  The  restoration  of  Louis 
followed,  and  Napoleon  was  sent  to  the 
prison  of  St.  Helena.  Of  her  conquests 
Britain  retained  Tobago,  St.  Lucia, 
Mauritius,  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
Demerara,  Eissequibo,  Berbice,  Heligo- 
land, and  Malta;  Ceylon  and  Trinidad 
had  been  gained  in  1802.  Therefore  Brit- 
ain emerged  from  this  long  struggle 
with  a  very  great  increase  of  territorial 
possessions  and  political  importance. 

After  the  termination  of  the  wars 
with  Napoleon  many  things  concurred  to 
make  a  troublous  era  in  the  home  admin- 
istration. The  new  burden  of  debt  which 
the  wars  had  left  on  the  nation,  the  bad 
harvests  of  1816  and  1817,  a  succession 
of  governments  which  had  no  idea  but 
that  of  absolute  resistance  to  all  reforms, 
etc. ;  all  these  contributed  to  increase 
discontent.  The  result  was  a  strong 
Radical  agitation,  accompanied  often  by 
seriou»  riots  throughout  the  country  more 
especially  in  the  large  towns,  and  loud 
demands  for  reform  in  parliament  and 
the  system  of  representation.  The  death 
of  C^orge  III  and  accession  of  George 
IV,  in  1820,  made  little  change  in  this 
respect  From  1822  a  succession  of  able 
statesmen,  Canning,  Peel,  and  Lord  Grey, 
gave  the  government  a  more  liberal  turn, 
and  did  much  to  satisfy  the  popular  de- 
mands. The  Catholics  were  admitted  to 
parliament;  the  severity  of  the  old 
restrictions  on  commerce  was  relaxed; 
and  in  the  face  of  a  determined  opposi- 
tion Earl  Grey  carried  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  (two  years  after  the  accession 
of  William  IV),  which  gave  large  manu- 
facturing towns  a  voting  power  In  some 
proportion  to  their  importance,  and 
practically  transferred  the  center  of 
political  power  from  the  aristocratic  to 
the  middle  classes.  The  next  great  public 
measure  was  the  abolition  of  ne&ro 
slavery  in  every  British  possession  in 
1834. 

William  3V  died  June  20,  1837,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Victoria.  The  year 
following  ii  notable  as  that  in  which  the 
Chartists  began  their  movement  for  re- 
form, which  continued  more  or  less 
active,  with  popular  assemblies,  presenta- 
tions of  monster  petitions,  and  occasional 
tumults,  till  1848,  when  it  was  withoat 
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much  trouble  suppressed.  The  same  aration  of  Ireland  from  the  United  King- 
years  saw  the  struggle  of  the  Anti-Corn  dom,  occasioned  some  excitement.  See 
Law  League,  of  which  Gobden  and  Bright   Fenians. 

were  the  chiefs,  and  which  was  finally  Parliamentary  reform  was  attempted 
successful ;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  leader  of  by  several  governments  without  success, 
the  Tory  party,  himself  proposing  the  until  the  government  of  the  Earl  of 
repeal  of  the  corn  duties  (1846).  The  Derby  in  1867  passed  a  measure  estah- 
principle  of  free  trade  had  further  vie-  lishing  the  principle  of  household  suf- 
tories  in  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  frage.  This  year  also  saw  the  passing 
laws,  and  in  the  large  abolition  of  duties  of  the  act  by  which  the  Dominion  ot 
made  during  Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry  Canada  was  constituted.  In  1867  the 
(1853).  Abyssinian     expedition     set     out,     and 

In  1862-68  dissension  arose  between  effected  its  object — ^the  relief  of  English 
Russia  and  Turkey  regarding  the  rights  captives — ^in  the  spring  of  1868.  In  the 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches  to  pref*  game  year  Lord  Derby  was  succeeded  by 
erable  access  to  the  'holy  places^  in  Mr.  Disraeli  as  leader  of  the  Conservative 
Palestine.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  re-  party,  then  in  office.  Before  the  end  of 
senting  concessions  made  to  French  dev"  the  year  a  general  election  put  the 
otees,  sent  Prince  MenschikofiE  to  Con-  Liberals  in  power.  In  1869  Mr.  Glad- 
stantinople  to  demand  redress,  and  not  stone's  administration  passed  a  bill  for 
being  satisfied,  war  was  declared,  June  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
26,  1868.  On  the  plea  that  it  was  im-  in  1870  an  Irish  T^nd  Law  Bill,  having 
possible  to  leave  Russia  a  free  hand  in  for  its  object  the  regulation  of  the  rela- 
dealina  with  Turkey,  France  and  Britain  tions  between  landlord  and  tenant,  be- 
formed  an  alliance  against  Russia,  March  came  law ;  and  during  the  same  session 
28,  1864.  The  invasion  of  the  Crimea  the  act  of  parliament  establishing  a  na- 
followed;  several  important  battles  tional  system  of  education  for  England 
(Alma,  Balaklava«  Inkerman)  took  place,  was  passed.  In  1871  the  purchase  of 
resulting  in  favor  of  the  allies,  till  at  commissions  in  the  army  was  abolished, 
length  Sebastopol  fell  (1866),  and  peace  Next  followed  the  BaUot  Act  and  the 
was  signed  the  following  year  at  Paris.  Scotch  Education  Act.  Early  in  1874 
Russia  ceded  a  part  of  Bessarabia  to  Mr.  Gladstone  dissolved  parliament,  and 
Turkey,  and  consented  to  the  free  navica-  a  large  Conservative  majority  being  re- 
tion  of  the  Danube  and  the  neutrality  turned,  Mr.  Disraeli  (afterwards  Earl 
of  the  Black  Sea.     (See  Crimean  War.)    of  Beaconsfield)    again  became  premier. 

Scarcely  was  the  Crimean  war  over  The  Ashantee  war,  begun  the  previous 
when  Britain  was  threatened  with  the  year,  was  brought  to  a  successful  ter- 
loss  of  her  possessions  in  India  through  mination  early  in  1874.  In  1876  the 
the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys.  For  a  time  title  of  Empress  of  India  was  added  to 
the  authority  of  government  was  entirely  the  titles  of  the  queen.  During  the 
suspended  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-78  Britain 
Bengal,  the  whole  of  Oude,  and  a  large  remained  neutral,  but  took  an  important 
porJon  of  Central  India;  but  in  a  com-  part  in  the  settlement  effected  by  the 
paratively  short  time  70,000  British  Berlin  Congress,  and  acquired  from  Tur- 
troops,  pouring  in  from  Burmah,  Mauri-  key  the  right  to  occupy  and  administer 
tins,  the  C!ape,  and  elsewhere,  entirely  Cyprus.  Then  followed  a  war  in 
suppressed  the  rebellion.  (See  Indian  Afghanistan,  a  war  with  the  Kaffirs  of 
Mutiny,)  One  result  of  the  mutiny  was  Zululand,  and  a  brief  war  with  the  Boers 
that,  by  a  bill  passed  Aug.  2,  1S68,  the   of  the  Transvaal. 

sovereignty  hitherto  exercised  over  the  a  new  parliament  was  returned  in 
British  possessions  in  India  by  the  Ease  1880  with  a  large  Liberal  majority,  and 
India  (Company  was  transferred  to  the  Mr.  Gladstone  once  more  became  premier. 
British  crown.  This   parliament   passed   a   land-act   for 

Two  wars  with  China  (1868  and  Ireland  (1881),  an  act  for  putting  down 
1860),  during  which  Canton  was  bom-  crime  in  Ireland  (1882),  a  reform  act 
barded  and  Pekin  taken  by  united  forces  equalizing  the  borough  and  county  fran- 
of  Britain  and  France,  opened  up  five  chise  (1884).  and  a  redistribution  of 
new  Chinese  ports  to  trade,  with  other  seats  act  (1886),  both  already  described, 
advantages.  The  great  Civil  war  in  The  intervention  of  Britain  in  Egyptian 
America  from  1861  to  1866  had  for  a  affairs  led  to  the  bombardment  of  Alexan- 
time  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  cotton-  dria  by  the  British  flett  (July,  1882), 
trade  in  Lancashire,  causing  widespread  and  the  sending  of  an  army  into  Egypt 
distress.  (See  Cotton  Famine,)  Be-  to  quell  the  rebellion  headed  by  Arabl 
tween  1861  and  1867  the  Fenian  move-  Pasha,  which  was  soon  accomplished; 
ment,  which  had  for  iU  object  the  sep-  while  the  rising  under  the  Mahdi  in  the 
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Sudan  cansed  British  troops  to  be  de-  parliament  in  1903,  intended  to  bring 
spatched  to  Suakim,  and  another  force  to  about  the  abolition  of  the  evils  of  land- 
be  sent  by  way  of  the  Nile  (in  the  lordism.  Parliament  undertook  to  assist 
autumn  of  1884)  to  relieve  General  tenants  to  pay  for  their  farms  and  also 
Gordon  at  Khartoum,  an  object  which  It  to  loan  them  a  large  sum  of  money  at 
was  too  late  to  accomplish.  Since  that  low  interest  and  on  long  terms  of  repay- 
date  Britain  has  been  the  controlling  ment  These  measures  proved  highly 
power  in  Egypt  and  has  recovered  for  it  beneficial  and  promised  to  bring  to  an 
the  lost  Sudan  territory,  and  in  the  end  the  long  misery  of  the  Irish  farming 
years  that  followed  the  British  holdings  population.  In  England  questions  of 
of  African  territory  were  largely  in*  political  economy  became  prominent, 
creased,  Britain  gaining  the  most  in  the  The  Conservative  ministry,  which  had 
partition  of  Africa  among  the  European  long  been  in  power  under  Lord  Salisbury 
powers.  Oct.  11,  1899,  war  was  declared  and  his  successor,  Balfour,  came  to  an  end 
by  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  in  1905  when  ft  Liberal  ministry  sue- 
Free  State,  the  aim  being  the  destruc-  ceeded  under  Campbell-Bannerman,  who 
tion  of  the  British  paramountcy  in  South  was  succeeded  in  1908  by  Herbert  Henry 
Africa.  This  led  to  the  annexation  of  Asquith,  with  David  Lloyd-George  as 
those  states  by  the  British  in  1900,  after  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  latter 
a  fierce  contest,  in  which  the  British  played  a  prominent  part  by  bringing  in  a 
met  with  numerous  disastrous  reverses  financial  measure  for  the  adequate  taxa- 
at  first.  In  1900  a  new  parliament  was  tion  of  the  estates  of  the  great  land- 
elected,  which  again  supported  the  Con-  holders,  which  had  long  paid  mere 
servative  ministry,  with  a  slightly  in-  nominal  taxes.  A  system  of  old  age  in- 
creased majority.  Queen  Victoria  died  surance  was  also  adopted  and  went  into 
January  22,  1901,  and  was  succeeded  by  effect  on  January  1,  1909,  under  which 
her  son,  Edward  YII.  small  pensions  were  to  be  paid  to  men 
The  reign  of  the  new  monarch  was  one  over  seventy  years  of  age.  The  attempt 
of  peaceful  conditions,  yet  of  frequent  to  pass  the  radical  budget  was  bitterly 
threats  of  war  and  of  continued  prepara-  resisted  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  only 
tion  for  possible  hostilities,  especially  with  passed  after  a  new  parliament  had  been 
Germany,  which  had  become  a  great  com-  elected  in  which  the  Liberals  were  sup- 
mercial  rival  of  Britain.  This  led  to  i)orted.  Edward  VII  died  on  May  6, 
a  great  increase  in  the  British  navy,  1910.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  oldest 
and  to  the  building  of  a  class  of  warships  surviving  son  under  the  title  of  George 
known  as  Dreadnoughts,  larger  and  more  V,  his  coronation  taking  place  in  June, 

g>werful    than    any    then    in    existence.  1911.      The    events    of    his    early    reign 

ut  no  advantage  was  gained   by  this,  were  a  movement  which  ended  in  depnv- 

for  the  other  nations  responded  by  build-  ing  the  House  of  Lords  of  its  power  of 

ing  still  larger  vessels.     To  secure  her  vetoing  acts  of  the  Lower  House,  and  a 

colonial    interests   in    the    East    Britain  measure  widely  increasing  the  principle 

made  a  treaty   of  alliance  with   Japan  of  national   insurance.     Later  measures 

for  mutual  aid  and  assistance  in  certain  of  importance  were  the  disestablishment 

exigencies.     Changes   in   political   condi-  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  and 

lion    took    place    in    the    great    British  an  act  providing  Home  Rule  for  Ireland, 

colonies.     Canada    had    long    been    com-  Upon    the    declaration    of    hostilities    in 

bined  into  a  practically  independent  com-  S^^^^P'  *"  ^^^^*  1914,  Britain  announced 

monwealth   and   the   Australian   colonies  "^at  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  her 

took    similar    action    in    1900,    forming  agreement   with    France   she   would    not 

an  Australian  federation.     In  1910  the  pnnlt  Germany  to  attack  France  or  tio- 

South  African  colonies  took  similar  ac-  JSlS  u^^^.v^^S^^l'iT.f  ^.^^ 

tion,    forming    a    South    African    Union  J?!?J,y„*^!,JlTn^^^^ 

'S^lT'ntr''^&^''''^^    a^^k  SnrsVrrdiStiW^^^ 

?„'^i«*®«,o^l«WlF°l'la{f    nnlaJ^  wl*    aI^    ^^^^^  COUUtfleS  iuVOlVCd  iu   tilC  StupCUdOUS 

if-^io^i  T^^^o  ^^InSv?.'  'i^^f  ^wJ  ;  Struggle,  which  began  in  August  1914. 

played    by    the    natives,    who    showed    a  Y^rhile  dermany,  France.  Russia,  Austria 

strong  revolutionary  spint  and  in  Egypt  and  Italy  had  systems  o^  conscription  and 

a  spirit  of  revolt  against  British  domina-  jarge  numbers  of  citizens  who  had  been 

tion  was  manifested.     Nearer  home   the  trained     in     mUitary     duties,     Britain 

question    of    Irish    unrest    was    promi-  depended  solely  on  a  volunteer  army,  and 

nent,    the    desire    for    home    rule    being  its  interests  were  so  widespread  over  the 

vigorously  displayed,  while  the  misery  of  earth  that  its  small  standing  army  was 

the  Irish  peasantry  called  for  some  radical  scattered  among  its  many  colonies,  espe- 

steps  of  alleviation.     This  was  in  large  dally  in  India,  there  being  comparatively 

measure  accomplished  in  a  law  passed  by  few  at  home  and  in  readiness  for  immedi- 
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ate  action.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
might  fairly  claim  to  hold  the  dominion 
of  the  sea,  her  great  war  fleet  being  equal 
in  fighting  power  to  that  of  any  two  of 
the  other  nations.  Thus,  while  from  a 
military  point  of  view  the  British  Empire 
was  unfit  to  take  immediate  part  in  a 
great  war,  from  a  naval  point  of  view  it 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  nations,  having 
a  superiority  in  sea  power  that  Germany 
found  itself  unable  to  cope  with  during 
the  war,  and  which  swept  all  German 
power  except  that  of  the  submarines  from 
the  face  of  the  open  sea.  This  superiority 
of  Great  Britain  was  immediately  taken 
advantage  of,  a  powerful  fleet  of  British 
dreadnoughts,  cruisers,  destroyers,  and 
other  types  of  warships  being  sent  without 
a  day's  delay  to  hold  the  German  navy 
dose  prisoner  in  its  naval  bases  at  Heli- 
goland and  Kiel  Canal,  and  so  well  has 
the  siege  been  maintained  that  only  on 
one  occasion  have  the  German  ships 
sought  to  break  through,  and  that  unsuc- 
cessfully. A  few  German  cruisers  in  the 
open  sea  when  the  war  began  did  a  de- 
gree of  damage  to  British  shipping,  but 
these  were  soon  disposed  of  and  the  Brit- 
ish war  fleet  remained  masters  of  the 
ocean.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case 
with  the  great  merchant  fleet  of  the  island 
kingdom.  The  submarine,  Germany's  one 
potent  naval  weapon,  soon  began  to  make 
its  power  felt,  and  as  it  grew  in  numbers 
and  efllciency  there  was  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  German  project  of  starv- 
ing England  by  sending  its  food-carrying 
merchant  fleet  to  the  lK>ttom  might  even- 
tually be  realized.  By  the  end  of  the  third 
year  of  the  war  these  sea  wasps  had  done 
vast  damage  and  the  question  of  how  best 
to  defeat  them  remained  an  open  one. 
Aside  from  the  siege  of  the  German  naval 
bases  and  the  patrol  work  kept  up  around 
the  British  islands,  Britain  made  one  vig- 
orous naval  assault,  this  being  an  effort 
to  reach  and  take  Constantinople  by  aid 
of  a  squadron  of  war  vessels.  This  matter 
seems  to  have  been  very  badly  managed, 
no  land  force  being  sent  to  support  the 
work  of  the  fleet.  The  result  was  that 
three  warships  were  sunk  by  the  Turkish 
forts  and  the  others  repelled.  Subse- 
quently, a  land  force  was  sent  to  the 
peninsula  of  Gallipoli,  but  the  Turks  had 
been  given  time  to  strongly  fortify  this 
route  and  the  enterprise  proved  a  disas- 
trous failure.  As  regards  the  work  of  the 
(rerman  submarines,  the  most  notable  suc- 
cess was  the  sinking,  without  warning,  by 
a  torpedo,  on  Ma^  7,  1915,  of  the  great 
British  liner  Luntanictf  1152  lives  being 
lost,  114  of  these  being  Americans.  This 
was  the  first  step  in  the  series  of  attacks 
on  American  citizens  on  the  high  seas 
which  eventually  brought  the  United 
States  into  the  war. 


The  government  of  Great  Britain  mean- 
while had  been  actively  engaged  in  raising 
a  large  volunteer  army,  in  broad  financial 
movements  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
the  enormously  expensive  struggle,  and  in 
strenuous  activity  in  manufacturing  the 
vast  quantity  of  cannon  and  other  muni- 
tions of  war  needed,  and  in  supplying  the 
people  with  food  from  abroad  by  aid  of  its 
great  merchant  fleet  The  work  of  build- 
ing up  an  army  went  on  with  discourag- 
ing slowness,  and  eventually  conscription 
had  to  be  resorted  to.  The  result  was  that 
by  the  end  of  1917  the  island  empire  had 
4,000,000  trained  troops  in  the  field,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  large  number  killed,  wounded 
and  taken  prisoners  in  the  more  than 
three  years  of  desperate  warfare.  In  gain- 
ing these,  the  colonies  of  the  British 
Empire  had  loyally  aided  the  mother 
country,  Canada  furnishing  500,000  men ; 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa 
other  large  quotas,  while  India,  which 
many  feared  would  manifest  a  rebellious 
spirit,  was  equally  loyal,  large  contingents 
of  Hindu  recruits  being  raised  to  aid 
Britain  in  its  struggle  in  the  west  The 
army  thus  gathered  was  widely  distri- 
buted. Its  great  field  of  activity  was  on 
the  western  front,  where  the  Germans 
were  using  the  greatest  forces  to  extend 
their  holdings  in  France  and  Belgium. 
Here  the  small  British  force  early  in  the 
field  did  valiant  work  in  aiding  the  French 
in  the  great  turning  battle  of  the  Marne, 
and,  subsequently,  as  the  army  grew 
stronger  and  better  equipped,  they  took  a 
vigorous  and  successful  part  in  the  mighty 
tide  of  warfare  on  the  western  Belgian 
front,  aiding  the  French  in  the  gradual 
pushing  back  of  the  heavy  German  forces 
in  that  section.  Other  fields  of  British 
activity  were  in  the  eastern  field,  in  Galli- 
poli, as  stated,  at  Salonica,  held  b^  a 
strong  British  and  French  force,  in  Meso- 
potamia and  Palestine,  where  Bagdad  and 
Jerusalem  were  taken  from  Turkey,  and 
in  Africa,  where  all  the  German  colonies 
in  that  continent  in  time  fell  under  Allied 
control.  Such  was  the  position  held  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  European  war  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1917. 

"RrifoTiTiifl  (bri-tan'ni-a) ,  the  ancient 
i>niaiUUar    ^^^  ^^  Britain. 

"RiHf  fliiTiifL  Wptfll    also  called  White 

isnxaiima  meiax,  metal,  a  meteiuc 

compound  or  alloy  of  tin,  with  a  little 
copper  and  antimony,  used  chiefly  for 
teapots,  spoons,  etc.  The  general  pro- 
portions are  85%  tin,  10%  antimony,  3 
zinc,  and  1  copper. 

■RritannicnS  (bri-tan'i-kus),  son  of 
J^nxanmcUS     ^j^^  Roman  emperor 

Claudius,  by  Messalina,  bom  a.d.  42,  poi- 
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Boned  A.D.  56.     He  was  passed  over  by  The     interior     is     moantainous,     belof 

his  father  for  the  son  of  his  new  wife  traversed  by  the  Cascade  Mountains  near 

Agrippina.     This  son  became  the  emperor  the  coast,  and  by  the  Rocky  Mountains 

Nisro,  whose  fears  tliat  he  might  be  dis-  further  west    There  are  numerous  lakes, 

f>laced  by  the  natural  successor  of  the  generally  long  and  narrow,  and  lying  in 

ate    emperor    caused    him    to    murder  the  deep  ravines  tluit  form  a  feature  of 

Britannicus.  the  surface  and  are  traversed  by  numer« 

Hi^fieli  AesAA-iafiAvi    ^^^  THE   Ad-  ous   rivers.     Of  these   the  Fraser,   with 

Aritisxi/issui/iatiua^  y^j,^]5^j5j^^op  its   tributory   the  Thomson,  belongs  en- 

ScTENGE,    a    society    first    organized    in  tirely    to   the  colony,  as   does   also   the 

1831,   mainly    through    the   exertions   of  Skeena;  while  the  upper  courses  of  the 

Sir  David  Brewster,  whose  object  was  to  Peace  River  and   of  the  Columbia  also 

assist  the  progress  of  discovery,  and  to  belong  to  it    All  except  the  Peace  find 

disseminate  the  latest  results  of  scientific  their  way  to  the  Pacific.     Its  mountain 

research,  by  bringing  together  men  em-  ranges  (highest  summits:  Mount  Forbes, 

inent  in  all  the  several  departments  of  13.^)0  feet,   and   Mount   Brown,   16.000 

science.     Its  first   meeting  was   held  at  feet)    afford  magnificent  timber   (includ- 

York,  on  September  26,  1831,  under  the  ing   the   Douglas  pine   and  many  other 

presidency  of  Lord  Milton;  and  the  prin-  trees)  ;  and  between  the  ranges  are  wide 

cipal  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  grassy  prairies.     Part  of  the  interior  is 

on  different  occasions  formed  the  place  so  dry  in  summer  as  to  render  irrigation 

of  rendezvous,  a  different  locality  being  necessary,  and  the  arable  land  is  com- 

chosen  every  year.    The  B^ance$  extend  paratively  limited  in  area,  but  there  is  a 

generally  over  about  a  week.    The  society  vast  extent  of  splendid  pasture  land.    The 

18  divided  into  sections,  which,  after  the  climate  is  mild  in  the  lower  valleys,  but 

president's  address,  meet  separately  dur-  severe  in  the  higher  levels;   it  is  very 

ing  the  stances  for  the  reading  of  papers  healthful.     The    chief    products    of    the 

and  conference.     Soirees,  conversaziones,  colony  are  gold.  coal,  silver,  iron,  copper, 

lectures,  and  other  general  meetings  are  galena,  mercury,  ana  other  metals;  tim- 

usually    held    each    evening    during    the  ber,  furs,  and  fish,  the  last,  particularly 

meeting  of  the  Association.    As  the  funds  salmon,    being    very    abundant    in    the 

which  the  society  collects  at  each  meet-  streams  and  on  the  coasts.     Gold  exists 

ing  are  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  its  almost  everywhere,  but  has  been  obtained 

expenses,  it  is  enabled  to  make  money  chiefly  in  the  Cariboo  district.    The  total 

grants  for  particular  scientific  inquiries,  vield  since  1858  has  been  over  |150,000,* 

l{^4>{iiTt  nA«i4-«w«i  aUa^^    the      gen-  000.    The  coal  is  found  chiefly  in  Van- 

iSnilSll  l/entrai  ilinca,  eral  name  couver  Island,  and  is  mined  at  Nanaimo, 

given    to    the    British    protectorates    in  where  large  quantities   are   now   raised. 

South    Central    Africa,    but    more    par-  Mining,  cattle-rearing,  agriculture,  fruit- 

ticularly  to  the  large  protectorate  on  the  growing,  salmon-canning,  and  lumbering 

Shir6  and  about  I^ke  Nyasa.     In  1907  are  the  chief  industries.    Victoria,  on  the 

the    ofiicial    title    of    this    territory    was  8.  E.   coast  of  Vancouver   Island,  is  the 

changed  to  Nyasaland   (which  see).  capital   and   chief   town   of   the  colony. 

"RrififtTi  nAlnmhifl   &  British  colony  Near   Victoria   is   Esquimalt,   a   British 

J>i:iUSXl  UOiUmuiilyjQ      ^^^      ^^^^j^^  ^^^^^j  station.     Vancouver,  the  terminus 

western  section  of  Canada  and  forming  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  at  the 

with  Vancouver  Island  a  province  of  the  mouth   of   the   Fraser,   has  grown   with 

Dominion    of    Canada.     It    is    situated  much  rapidity,  and  had  in  1911  a  popula- 

partly  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  tion  of  123,902.    Other  towns  of  some  im- 

the  Pacific,  partly  between  Alaska  and  portance  are  New  Westminster,  Nanaimu 

the   meridian   of  120°    w.,   and   extends  and     Rossland.     Besides     this     railway 

from   the   U.  S.   boundary   north   to   the  there    is    one    between     Nanaimo     and 

60th  parallel  N.  lat.     Area,  372,630  sq.  Vicli&rio,  and  construction  by  the  Grand 

miles      (including     Vancouver     Island).  Trunk,  Canadian  Northern,  and  Canadian 

Till   1858  it  was   part   of  the   Hudson  Pacific  systems  has  been  active.  Steamers 

Bay   Territory;   in   that  year  gold   dis-  oow  run  to  China  and  Japan  in  connec- 

coveries  brought  settlers,  and  it  became  tion  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 

a  colony.     Vancouver  Island,  16,000  sq.  ^^  lines  to  Australia,  Honolulu,  etc.,  are 

miles,  became  a  colony  at  the  same  time,  JJ  operation.    Like  the  other  provinjies  of 

but    was    afterwards    joined    to    British  the   dominion^   Britash   Columbia  has   a 

Columbia;  the  conjoined  colony  entered  Tli^'^^r^^^*^*? ™*S* v^?.  *^^^ 

the  Dominion  as  a  province  in  1871.    The  ^^^^^^^^t^^an^^^^^   SI  *?^^flSi 

coast-line  is  much  indented,  and  is  flanked  ^^^^^  i^?i„S?n*  .k^^^  o/rSfe  \lJ^: 

by  numerous  islands,  the  Queen  Charlotte  ^*^{  '^^^  ^^""^  ^'^^  Indians; 

Islands  being  the  chief  after  Vancouver.  ^^^^^^  <5»A4W. 
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Britiflli  East  Africa  British  North  America 

Britiftli  "Rskut  Afri^fl  inclades  the  books  and  MSS.,  to  the  nation,  on  the 
AriUBU  xnuii,  Ainuury  ^^^     ^^^  condition    of    £20,000— less    by    £30.000 

and  Uganda  protectorates  and  the  is-  than  the  orisinal  cost — ^being  paid  to 
lands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  and  is  his  heirs.  Montague  House,  which  was 
bounded,  B.,  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  Abyssi-  bought  for  the  purpose  for  £10,250,  was 
nia  and  Italian  Somaliland;  s.,  by  Ger-  appropriated  for  the  museum,  which  was 
man  East  Africa  and  Lake  Victoria .  first  opened  on  the  15th  of  January,  1759. 
Nyanaa ;  w.  by  the  Congo  Free  State  and  The  original  edifice  haying  become  inade- 
French  Ubangi,  and  -n.  it  merges  into  the  quate,  a  new  building  in  Great  Russell 
Egyptian  Sudan.  It  has  a  total  area  of  Street  was  resolved  upon  in  1823,  the 
more  than  1,000,000  sq.  miles  and  a  popu-  architect  being  Sir  R.  Smirke.  whose 
lation  of  over  5,000,000,  including  little  building  was  not  completed  till  1847.  In 
over  a  thousand  Europeans.  It  is  largely  1857  a  new  library  building  was  com- 
an  elevated  plateau,  traversed  by  the  pleted  and  opened  at  a  cost  of  £150,000. 
upper  Nile  and  other  rivers,  and  with  It  contains  a  circular  reading-room  140 
lofty  mountain  masses.  It  contains,  in  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  dome  106  feet 
whole  or  part,  Lakes  Victoria,  Albert,  in  height  This  room  contains  accommo- 
and  Albert  Edward  (Nyanza).  Rudolf,  dation  for  300  readers  comfortably  seated 
etc.  A  large  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  at  separate  desks,  which  are  provided 
with  grass  and  well  suited  for  ranching  with  all  necessary  conveniences.  More 
purposes.  Iron  and  copper  are  abundant  recently,  the  accommodation  having  be- 
in  the  Uganda  region,  and  the  chief  prod-  come  again  inadequate,  it  was  resolved  to 
ucts  and  exports  are  ivory,  rubber,  separate  the  objects  belonging  to  the 
g:nm  copal,  hides,  cattle  and  goats.  Its  natural  history  department  from  the  rest, 
animals  include  many  species  of  antelopes,  and  to  lodge  them  in  a  building  by  them- 
with  the  lion,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hip-  selves.  Accordingly  a  large  natural  his* 
popotamus,  buffalo,  leopard,  giraffe,  zebra,  tory  museum  has  been  erected  at  South 
hyena,  etc.,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  Kensington,  and  the  specimens  pertain- 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  hunting  experience  ing  to  natural  history  (including  geology 
in  1900-10.  Capital,  Mombasa.  Pop.  and  mineralogy)  have  been  transferred 
of  capital  about  30,000.  thither,  but  they  still  form  part  of  the 

nritiftli  n-nmTiA.  (gS-i^'nA),  a  terri-  British  Museum.  Further  additions  to 
AriUBU  UUiaHH  ^^^   ^^^   ^^^   ^^  ^    ^^^  Q^^^t  Russell  Street  buildings  were 

coast  of  South  America,  with  an  area  of  made  in  1882.     The  British  Museum  is 

about  90,277  sq.  miles.     It  is  bounded  by  under  the  management  of  48  trustees.    It 

Venezuela  on  the  w.,  Dutch  Guiana  on  is  open  daily,  free  of  charge.    Admission 

the  E.,  Brazil  on  the  8.  and  the  Atlantic  to  the  reading-room  as  a  regular  reader 

Ocean  on  the  n.    The  country  is  flat  near  is  by  ticket,  procurable  on  application  to 

the  ocean,  with  an  elevated  section  in  the  the   chief  librarian,    there   being   certain 

interior,   where   there  are   dense  forests,  simple  conditions  attached.     The  library, 

The  I2ssequibo  is  its  longest  river,  and  the  which  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  most 

Orinoco  reaches  the  sea  within  its  area,  valuable  in  the  world,  has  been  enriched 

Gold  is.  found  in  moderate  quantities  and  by  numerous  bequests  and  gifts,  among 

vegetation    is    luxuriant,    the    crops    in-  others   the  splendid  library  collected  by 

duding    sugar-cane,    rice,    corn,    wheat,  George   III,   during  his  long  reign.     A 

cacao,  vanilla,  cinnamon  and  tobacco ;  the  copy  of  every  book,  pamphlet,  newspaper, 

exports  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  cotton  and  piece  of  music,  etc.,  published  anywhere 

lumber.       Pop.     about    300,000,    largely  m  British  territory,  must  be  conveyed  free. 

Africans  and  East  Indians.    The  British  of  charge  to  the  British  Museum.     The*^ 

claim  goes  back  to  1650,  and  led  in  the  museum  contains  eight  principal  depart", 

late   19th  century  to  boundary  disputes  ments,  namely,  the  department  of  printed 

with  Venezuela.     The  dispute  continued  books,    maps,    charts,    plans,    etc.;    the 

until    1890,    when    President    Cleveland  department  of  manuscripts;   the  depart- 

demanded   that   it  should   be  settled   by  meut    of    natural    history;    the    depart- 

arbitration.     This   was   accomplished    in  ment  of  oriental  antiquities;  the  depart- 

1899  and  a  definite  boundary  established,  ment  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities; 

BritisTi   Onm      Ra«  n««fW«ji  ^^^  department  of  coins  and  medals ;  the 

Anusn  UUm.     Bee  Dewtrtne.  department     of     British     and     medieval 

British  Hondnras      See   Hondu-  antiquities  and  ethnography:  and  the  de- 

AriUSU  AOUaUTM.    ^^^     Britw^t.  partment  of  prints  and  drawings. 

British  Museum,  i^«  ^j;f,ti„"**7'  British  North  America,  ?  ^'^f"^; 

'  ai     museum     in  'under 

London,  owes  its  foundation  to  Sir  Hans  which    are    included    the    Dominion    of 

Sloane,    who.    in    1753.    bequeathed    his  Canada  and  the  colony  of  Newfoundland, 

vuioiM     collections,     including     50.000  comprising  all  the  mainland  north  of  the 
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British  South  Africa  Broadside 

United    States    (except   Alaska)    and    a  Brixen     (brik'sen),    an    old    t<ywn    of 

great  many  islands.  **xxa^aj.     Austria,    in    Tyrol,    104    m. 

British  South  Africa,  ^f ®  „^^^?'t  &^°*  r^l??"*  ^^  ^^^  "^^^  *  cathedral. 

^j.Avxou.  »^vu.vu  A«xj.xv».    ^^    South  Pop.  5767. 

Africa.  Brixham    (brlks'am),  a  seaport  and 

Brittanv  ^^   Bbetagne    (bret-an'y*),  *'*"^^«'*"    sea-bathing     resort,     Eng 

J^^  an  ancient  duchy  and  prov-  land,  Devonshire,  on  the  south  of  Torbay. 

ince  of  France,  corresponding  nearly   to  Brixham  was   the   place  where   William 

the    modem    departments    of    Finistfere,  III  landed,  Nov.  4,  1688.    Pop.  7954. 

Cdtes  du  Nord,  Morbihan,  Ille  et  Vilaine,  Briza      (hrl'sa),    a   genus   of   grasses, 
Loire  Inf^rieure.     It  is  supposed  to  have  commonly  called  quaking  grass, 

received  its  name  from  the  Britons  who  maiden's  hair,  or  lady's   tresses.     There 

were    expelled    from    England    and    took  are  about  thirty  species,  chiefly  found  in 

refuge  here  in  the  fifth  century.     Along  South   America.     Some  of  these  species 

the   coast   and   towards   its   seaward   ex-  are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  gardens  as 

tremity  the  country  is  remarkably  rugged,  ornamental  plants. 

but  elsewhere   there  are  many   beautiful  BTflfl.Gh     ^^     Baboach      (brOch,     ha- 

and  fertile  tracts.    Fisheries  employ  many  •***"»^**j    r6ch')»    a    town    in    Guzerat 

of  the  inhabitants.     The  people  still  re-  (Gujerat),  Hindustan,  on  the  Nerbudda, 

tain    their    ancient    language,    which    is  one   of   the   oldest   seaports   of   Western 

closely  allied  to  Welsh,  and  is  exclusively  India,  with  a  considerable  coasting  trade, 

used  by  the  peasantry  in  the  western  part  The   town   was   taken   by   storm   by   the 

of  the  province.  British  in  1772,  and,  with   the  district, 

l^rifflA  (brit'l),  Stars    (Ophiuroidea),  ceded  to  them  by  treaty  with  Scindiah 

jYiitiiic   ^  ^j^gg  ^f  Echinodermata  not  in  1803.     Pop.  42,300. 

far  removed  from  the  starfishes,  but  with  BrOach    (^^^^  *     French     5rocAe,     a 

a  more  centralized  body,  longer  and  more  •"*"«**'■"    spit),     a     term     sometimes 

sharply  defined  arms  and   greater  activ-  applied  to  a  spire  that  springs  directly 

ity.    The  name  refers  to  the  extreme  ease  from  a  tower,  there  being  no  intermediate 

with    which    the    arms    break.      Another  parapet. 

common  name  is  tand  stars,  referring  to  BTOfl.d  ArrOW     ^    government    mark 

their     occasional     occurrence     on      the  •*'*"«*"■  *»"«"••  "w,    pieced     on      British 

shore.  stores  of  every  description  (as  well  as  on 

Britton  (**Jt'on),   John,  an   English  some  other  things),  to  dis- 

writer  on  architectural  antiq-  tinguish   them  as  public   or 

uities,  born  in  1771;  died  in  1857.     In  crown  property,  and  to  ob- 

1801  appeared  the  Beauties  of  Wiltshire,  literate   or   deface    which   is 

in  two  volumes,  by  J.  Britton  and  E.  W.  felony.      Persons   in    posses- 

Brayley.        These      collaborators,      with  sion   of  goods   marked   with  

others,  subsequently  completed  a  similar  the  broad  arrow  forfeit  the  Brfto^P«>w 

work  for  all  the  other  counties  of  Eng-  goods  and  are  subject  to  a  '*™aaArrow. 

land    (London,   1801-16,   eighteen   vols. ;  penalty.     The  origin  of  the  mark  is  not 

1825,   twenty-six   vols.;    etc.).     In   1805  clearly  known. 

Britton   published  his  Architectural  An  BTOfl.dGfl.st   (hr^d'cast).     a     mode    of 

tiquities    of    England    in    five    4to    vol-  ^*vauvaoi#    gowing  grain  by  which  the 

times,  which  was  followed  by  his  Cathc  seed  is  cast  or  dispersed  upon  the  ground 

dral    Antiquities,    in    fourteen    volumes,  with  the  hand  or  with  a  machine  devised 

1814-35,   and   Dictionary   of  the  Archi-  for  sowing  in  this  manner;  opposed  to 

tecture   and   Archeology   of   the   Middle  planting  in  drills  or  rows. 

Ages,  1832-38.    A  large  number  of  works  BTOfl.l1  ChuTch  *   '^^™®   K^'ven  origi- 

of  a  similar  character  bear  his  name  as  •"*v€*u.  v^uuxvu^  hbW^  to  a   party  in 

joint  or  sole  author  or  editor.       ^  the  Church  of  England,  assuming  to  be 

Brif7.1rfl    Brit^alca    (britz'ka),    a  midway    between    the    Low    Church    or 

J>ri1;2.&il9  J>rit2.SILa    j^.^^     ^^     ^^^^^  Evangelical  section  and  the  High  Church 

carriage,  the  head  of  which  is  always  a  or    Ritualistic;    now    widely    applied    to 

movable  calash,   and  having  a  place   in  the  more  tolerant  and  liberal  section  of 

front  for  the  driver  and  a  seat  behind  for  any  denomination, 

servants.  BTnad  Piapp      a      name      sometimes 

Brives-la-Gaillarde  ^V57"^*;**"  Jiroaa  xieuc,  gwen.  to  English  gold 

4^A*T^0  Ac»  ^c»xxxa,xu^     yftrd),  a  town  pieces  broader  than  a  guinea,  particularly 

of  Southwestern  France,  dep.  Corrtee,  on  Caroluses  and  Jacobuses, 

the  Corrfeze  surrounded  by  fine  boulevards  BTOadside  (brftd'sld).     In     a     naval 

planted  with  elms.    Manufactures:  wool-  J*iw»u»iuc  engagement,  the  whole  dis- 

S5^K?**^^°®'  candles,  brandy,  etc.     Pop.  charge  of  the  artillery  on  one  side  of  a 

14.v)o4.  ship  of  war.    The  term  is  also  applied 
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Broadstairs  Broglie 


to  any  large  page  printed  on  one  side  of  works  on  oriental  literature.  He  edited 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and,  strictly,  not  didded  the  great  Allgemeine  Encyklopddie  of 
into  columns.  Ersch  und  Gruher,  published  now  by  his 

'Ri*AOil^a4'oira   &n    English    watering-    father's  firm. 

i)roaa  Sl^airs^  p^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Brockton  (brok'ton),  a  city  of  Ply- 
Kent,  2  miles  N.  of  Ramsgate.  Pop.  *'av\.«^ •'*'**  mouth  Co.,  Massachusetts, 
(with  St.  Peter's),  8929.  formerly  North  Bridgewater,  20  miles  8. 

HfftaA^axxrt^TA  »  sword  with  a  broad  of  Boston.  It  has  very  large  shoe  factor- 
J>rOHra  SWUJTU,  j^j^^^^  designed  chiefly  ies,  employing  15,000  hands,  also  manu- 
for  catting,  formerly  used  by  some  regi-  factures  of  lasts,  dies,  blacking,  machin« 
ments  of  cavalry  and  Highland  infantry  ery,  webbing,  boxes  and  all  accessories  en- 
in  the  British  service.  The  claymore  tering  into  the  mantifacture  of  shoes, 
or  broadsword  was  the  national  weapon  Pop.  66,878. 

of  the  Highlanders.  BrookviUe    (hrok'vil),     a    town     of 

BrAPflilA  (br5-kad'),  a  stuff  of  silk,  en-  ^rociLVlllC  Canada,  prov.  of  On- 
j)roi/HrUC  yiched  with  raised  flowers,  tario,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Law- 
foliage,  or  other  ornaments.  The  term  rence,  about  40  miles  below  Kingston, 
is  restricted  to  silks  figured  in  the  loom.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  em-  Railway,  and  has  considerable  hardware 
broidered  after  being  woven.  Brocade  is  and  other  manufactures,  as  steam  engines, 
in  silk  what  damask  is  in  linen  or  wool,  chemicals,  agricultural  implements,  etc. 
"Rrnppoli    (brok'o-li),  a  late  variety  of   Pop.  (1911)  9372. 

jjiui/i/uu.  jj^^  cauliflower,  hardier  and  Byft^iA  (bro'dii).  Sib  Benjamin  Coi^ 
with  more  color  in  the  flower  and  leaves.  J**"*"^  lins,  an  English  surgeon, 
Brooks  (broks),  the  local  name  of  the  born  in  1783;  died  in  1862.  He  was  the 
JJJ.U1/AA  ancient  circular  castles  of  leading  surgeon  of  his  day,  and  attended 
Scotland  known  also  as  duns  and  to  George  IV,  and  was  sergeant-surgeon  to 
antiquaries  as  *  Pictish  towers.*  They  William  IV  and  to  Victoria.  He  was 
are  numerous  in  northern  Scotland  and  made  a  baronet  in  1834;  from  1858  to 
are  supposed  to  date  from  about  the  sixth  1861  was  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  the  tenth  centuries.  They  were  ap-  and  was  connected  with  many  other 
parently  places  of  refuge  for  the  rural  scientific  and  learned  societies.  He  pub- 
population  when  attacked  by  marauders,  lished  a  number  of  works  connected  with 
and  have  thick  stone  walls  and  other  his  profession. — His  eldest  son,  SiB  Ben- 
means  of  defense.  jamin    Collins    Bbodie,    a    celebrated 

Brookon  (hrok'en),  the  highest  sum-  chemist,  was  born  in  London  1817,  died 
•"^^^  mit  of  the  Harz  Mountains   1880.     In   1855   he   was   appointed   pro- 

(3742  feet),  in  Prussian  Saxony,  cele-  fessor  of  chemistry  at  Oxford, 
brated  for  the  atmospheric  conditions  ^|.A^<y  (bro'di),  a  town  in  Austrian 
which  produce  the  appearance  of  gigantic  *»*"** j  (^^ucia,  near  the  Russian 
spectral  figures  in  the  clouds,  being  frontier,  58  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Lemberg. 
shadows  of  the  spectators  projected  by  It  has  17,360  inhabitants,  about  three- 
the  morning  or  evening  sun.  fourths  of  whom  are  Jews.     The  com- 

Brookbfl.nfi  (brok'hous),  Fbudbich  merce  with  Russia  and  Turkey  is  im- 
^AvvAM«.«M    ^Hj^oLD,  founder  of  the   portant 

eminent  German  publishing  house  still  Bro^liA  (brol-y§),  a  family  of  Italian 
carried  on  by  his  grandsons,  was  born  ^^^B^^  origin,  distinguished  in  the 
in  1772 ;  died  in  1823.  In  1811  he  settled  annals  of  French  wars  and  diplomacy. — 
at  Altenberg,  where  the  first  edition  of  1.  F&an^^is  Mabie,  Dug  de,  marshid  of 
the  Conversations-Lewikon  was  com-  France,  born  in  1671 ;  died  in  1745 ;  was 
pie  ted,  1810-11.  The  business  rapidly  highly  distinguished  in  the  field,  and  also 
extended,  and  he  removed  to  Leipzig  in  in  diplomacy. — 2.  Victob  FBAN9018,  Duo 
1817.  There  are  now  chief  branches  in  de,  eldest  son  of  preceding,  likewise  mar' 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  among  the  shal  of  France,  born  in  1718;  died  in 
literary  undertakings  of  the  house  have  1804;  served  in  Italy,  Bohemia,  Bavaria, 
been  several  important  critical  periodicals  and  Flanders.  Was  minister  of  war  for 
and  some  large  historical  and  bibliograph-  a  short  time  in  1789,  and  took  part  in  the 
ical  works.  The  Conversations-Lewikon  invasion  of  Champagne,  1792.--3.  Claude 
distinctively  associated  with  the  name  of  Victob,  Pbince  de,  born  in  1757;  gull- 
Brockhaus  has  now  reached  a  thirteenth  lotined  27th  June,  1794;  was  the  third 
edition. — Hebmann  Bbockhaus,  son  of  son  of  Victor  Francois.  He  entered  at 
F.  A.  Brockhaus,  orientalist,  was  born  at  first  into  the  views  of  the  revolutionary 
Amsterdam  in  1806 ;  died  in  1877.  From  party,  and  was  appointed  field-marshal  in 
1848  till  his  death  he  was  professor  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  but  upon  hhi 
Sanskrit  at  Leipzig,  and  published  many  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  decree  of  Um 
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lOth  of  August  suspending  the  royal 
authority  was  deprived  of  his  command, 
and  afterwards  summoned  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  and  led  to  the 
ruillotine. — 4.  Achiixb  L£once  Victob 
Chables,  Due  DE,  peer  of  France,  son  of 
Claude  Victor,  born  in  1785;  died  in 
1870.  In  1816  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Madame  de  StaSl,  and  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  chambers  of  peers.  After  the 
revolution  of  1830  the  Due  de  Broglie  and 
Guizot  were  the  chiefs  of  the  party  called 
Doctrinnairet,      He     was     minister     of 

?ublic  instruction  for  a  short  time  in 
830,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  from 
October  1832,  to  April,  1834.  In  1849  he 
was  a  conservative  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  and  after  the  coup  d'etat 
he  continued  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  im- 
perial regime.  His  latter  years  were  de- 
voted to  Dhilosophical  and  literary  pur- 
suits, ana  in  1856  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy. — 5.  Albebt, 
Duo  OE,  son  of  the  preceding,  statesman 
and  author,  born  in  1821.  His  principal 
work.  The  Church  and  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  Fourth  Century,  has  passed 
through  many  editions.  He  served  as 
ambassador  at  London,  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  head  of  a  short-lived 
royalist  ministry  in  1877.  He  died  in 
1901. 
Brogue    (brOg;   Ir.   and  Gael.   hrog). 

shoe  made  of  raw  or  half-tanned  leather, 
of  one  entire  piece,  and  gathered  round 
the  foot  by  a  thong,  formerly  worn  in 
Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
The  term  is  also  used  of  the  mode  of 
pronunciation  of  English  words  peculiar 
to  the  Irish. 

nrnlrA  (brnk).  Sib  Philip  Bowes 
J»ro&e  y^^  ^  British  admiral,  born 
in  1776 ;  died  in  1841 ;  distinguished  him- 
self, particularly  in  1813,  as  commander 
of  the  Shannon,  in  the  memorable  action 
which  that  vessel,  in  answer  to  a  regular 
challenge,  fought  with  the  United  States 
vessel  Chesapeake  off  the  American  coast, 
and  in  which  the  latter  was  captured. 

Broken  Wind,  *  *^^«ff  *«  '"^  **^"^«' 

^j.vA.i/M.  WW  M.xM.^M.J  ^jjg  ^^^^  accompan- 
ied with  an  enlargement  of  the  lungs  and 
heart,  which  disables  them  for  bearing 
fatigue.  In  this  disease  the  expiration 
of  the  air  from  the  lungs  occupies  double 
the  time  that  the  inspiration  of  it  does; 
it  requires  also  two  efforts  rapidly  suc- 
ceeding to  each  other,  attended  by  a 
slight  spasmodic  action,  in  order  fully  to 
accomplish  it.  It  is  caused  by  rupture 
of  the  air-cells,  and  there  is  no  known 
cure  for  it. 

Broker  (b'Ok'erK  an  agent  who  ^Is 
*^  employed  to  conclude  bargains 


or  transact  business  for  others  in  con- 
sideration of  a  charge  or  compensation, 
which  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  or  value  of  the  transaction  com- 
pleted by  him,  and  is  called  brokerage. 
In  large  mercantile  communities  the 
business  of  each  broker  is  usually 
limited  to  a  particular  class  of  transac- 
tions, and  thus  there  are  brokers  with 
several  distinctive  names,  as  hill  brokers, 
who  buy  and  sell  bills  of  exchange  for 
others;  insurance  brokers,  who  negotiate 
between  underwriters  and  the  owners  of 
vessels  and  shippers  of  goods;  ship 
brokers,  who  are  the  agents  of  owners  of 
vessels  in  chartering  them  to  merchants 
or  procuring  freights  for  them  from  one 
port  to  another ;  stock  brokers,  the  agents 
of  dealers  in  shares  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies, government  securities,  and  other 
monetary  investments. 

Bromberg    <p^-"^';ff|^  p*JSS  »i 

Posen,  on  the  Brahe,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Vistula.  Among  its  industries 
are  machinery,  iron-founding,  tanning, 
paper,  tobacco,  chicory,  pottery,  distilling, 
and  brewing.  The  Bromberg  Canal  con- 
nects the  Brahe  with  the  Nets,  and  thut 
establishes  communication  with  the 
Vistula,  the  Oder,  and  the  Elbe.  Pop. 
54  229. 

UrATTiA  (br6m),  Alexanoeb,  a  minoz 
Aroiue  Jjngiigfi  poet  and  dramatist, 
bom  in  1620 ;  died  in  1666.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  rovalist  songs  and 
epigrams.  Published  The  Cunning  Lov» 
ers,  a  comedy;  Fancy*s  Festivals,  Bongs, 
etc. ;  Translation  of  Horace, 
Hvnm^  RiCHABD,  poet  and  dramatist, 
AruiUCy  ^j^  j^  ^^2.  He  wrote  The 
Jovial  Crew,  The  Northern  Lass,  and 
many  other  plays,  ten  of  which  were 
edited  and  published  by  Alexander  Brome 
soon  after  his  death.  He  was  originally 
a  servant  of  Ben  Jonson's,  on  whose 
style   he   endeavored    to   mold   his   own. 

Brome-erass,  **"®   ^""2  .?*^®*^  ^^ 

.vxv.u&^  gx«ro»y  grasses  of  the  genus 
Bromus.  Nearly  200  species  have  been 
described,  occurring  both  in  the  Old  and 
the  New  World.  They  are  known  by 
having  their  spikelets  many-flowered,  two 
awnless  glumes  to  each  floret,  two  pale» 
or  valves,  the  lowermost  of  which  has  a 
rough,  straight,  rigid  awn  proceeding 
from  below  the  tip  of  the  valve.  They 
are  not  held  in  much  estimation  by  the 
farmer,  but  an  Australian  species,  B. 
Sehraderi,  is  strongly  recommended  as  a 
forage  plant 

BromeUacea  <p1Sa»Si»'S^^.^« 

natural  order  of  endogenous  plants^ 
taking  its  name  from  the  ffenos  BrmMUm 
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(00  called  after  a  Swedish  botanist* 
Olaos  Bramel)  to  which  the  pineapple 
was  once  incorrectly  referred,  and  con- 
sisting of  herbaceous  plants  remarkable 
for  the  hardness  and  dryness  of  their 
gr&y  foliage.  They  abound  in  tropical 
America,  commonly  growing  epiphytically 
on  the  branches  of  trees.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  pineapple  {Anana»»a 
taiiva),  the  Bromeliacew  are  of  little 
▼alne,  bnt  some  species  are  cultivated  in 
hothouses  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
They  can  exist  in  dry  hot  air  without 
contact  with  the  earth,  and  in  hot- 
houses are  often  kept  hung  in  moist 
moss. 

Bromne(?j;„»;-^-.  J,^,»'-^-,?^«'- 

non-metallic  element  discovered  in  1826; 
symbol  Br,  atomic  weight  80.  In  its 
general  chemical  properties  it  much 
resembles  chlorine  and  iodine,  and  is  gen- 
erally associated  with  them.  It  exists, 
but  in  very  minute  quantities,  in  sea- 
water^  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants, 
in  ammals,  and  in  some  salt  springs.  It 
is  usually  extracted  from  bittern  by  the 
agency  of  chlorine.  At  common  tem- 
peratures it  is  a  very  dark  reddish  liq- 
uid, has  a  powerful  and  suffocating  odor, 
is  fuming,  volatile,  and  corrosive,  and 
emits  a  red  vapor.  It  has  bleaching 
powers  like  chlorine,  and  is  very  poi- 
sonous. Its  density  is  about  four  and  a 
half  times  that  of  water.  It  combines 
with  hydrogen  to  form  hydrobromio  acid 
gaSf  which  is  colorless,  acrid,,  and  irri- 
tating, and  soluble  in  water.  "With  oxy- 
cen  and  hydrogen  it  forms  hypodromous, 
oromaus  and  orotnio  acids.  Bromide  of 
potauium  (KBr)  has  sedative  properties, 
and  is  used  in  medicine ;  bromide  of  silver 
is  used  in  photography. 
TlrnTn1«»v  (brom'li),  a  town  of  Eng- 
j9t%3UU9y  land.  County  Kent,  8  miles 
8. 8.  E.  of  London,  with  a  hospital  for 
forty  widows  of  clergymen,  and  a  palace 
formerly  belon^ng  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  A  mineral  spring,  St  Blaize's 
Well,  has  had  repute  since  before  the  Bef- 
ormaUon.     Pop.   (1911)  33,649. 

Bromsgrove  (.rtitaLd.  In  ^le 

county  of  Worcester,  18  miles  a.  w.  of 
Birmingham,  on  the  left  bank  of  tne 
Salwarp.  Nailmaking  is  the  chief  in- 
dustry; there  are  also  chemical  works, 
a  cloth-button  manufactory,  etc.  Pop. 
(1911)  8928. 

Bronchi  (^ron'kl),  the  two  branches 
into  which  the  trachea  or 
windpipe  divides  in  the  chest,  one  going 
to  the  right  lung,  the  other  to  the  left, 
and  ramifying  into  innumerable  smaller 
cubes— the  hronohidl  tubes. 


Bronchitis  fef  "^f 'th?  ^.'^l 

membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  the 
air-passages  leading  from  the  trachea  to 
the    lungs.      (See    Bronchi,)      It    is    of 


Bronchi  and  their  Bamiflcatlons. 

common  occurrence,  and  may  be  either 
acute  or  chronic.  Its  symptoms  are 
those  of  a  feverish  cold,  such  as  head- 
ache, lassitude,  and  an  occasional  cough, 
which  are  succeeded  by  a  more  frequent 
cough  occurring  in  paroxjrsms,  expectora- 
tion of  yellowish  mucus,  and  feeling  of 
great  oppression  on  the  chest  Slight  at- 
tacks of  acute  bronchitis  are  frequent  and 
not  very  dangerous.  Acute  bronchitis  is 
often  a  formidable  malady,  and  requires 
prompt  treatment.  Confirmed  chronic 
bronchitis  requires  considerable  medical 
treatment.  Its  main  symptoms  are 
cough,  shortness  of  breath  and  expecto- 
ration. It  is  particularly  apt  to  attack  a 
person  in  winter;  and  in  the  end  may 
cause  death  through  the  lungs  becoming 
incapacitated  for  their  work  and  thronsrh 
accompanying  complications. 

Bronchooele  ^^JJ,"/''**"'*^^"  ^*' 
Brongniart  iTrff^ieffii^SSf 

mineralogist,  born  in  1770;  died  in  1847. 
He  was  appointed  in  1800  director  of  the 
porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres.  In  1807 
appeared  his  TraiU  ^ISmentaire  de 
Min6ralogie;  and  with  Cuvier  he  wrote 
Description  G^ologique  des  Environs  de 
Paris,  He  also  wrote  other  works  on 
mineralogy  and  geology,  and  in  1844  ap- 
peared bis  TraiU  des  Arts  Ciramiques, 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  in  1822  succeeded  Hatiy 
as  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History. — His  son,  Adolphb 
Theodore   Bbomgniabt,   bom  in  1801; 
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died  in  1876 ;  became  professor  of  botany 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  in  1833 ; 
and  was  the  author  of  several  botanical 
works  held  in  high  esteem. 
"RrnTifp  (bron^fi),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
Uronie  ^2  miles  n.  n.  w.  of  Catania, 
in  a  pictnresoue  situation  at  the  w.  base 
of  Mount  Etna.  Lord  Nelson  was 
created  Duke  of  Bronte  by  the  Neapol- 
itan government  in  1799.  Pop.  20,366. 
Bronte  (bron'te),  Chablotte  (after- 
wards  Mbs.  Nicholls),  an 
English  novelist,  born  at  Thornton,  in 
Yorkshire,  21st  April,  1816;  died  at 
Haworth,  31st  March,  1855.  She  was 
the  third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Bronte,  rector  of  Thornton,  and  after- 
wards of  Haworth,  a  moorland  village 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  about 
4  miles  from  Keighley.  In  1842  Char- 
lotte went  with  her  sister  Emily  to 
Brussels,  with  the  view  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  French  and  German 
languages,  and  she  subsequently  taught 
for  a  year  in  the  school  she  had  attended 
there.  In  1844  arrangements  were  en- 
tered into  by  her  and  her  sisters  Anne 
and  Emily  to  open  a  school  at  Haworth, 
but  from  the  want  of  success  in  obtain- 
ing pupils  no  progress  was  ever  made 
with  their  scheme.  They  resolved  now  to 
turn  their  attention  to  literary  composi- 
tion; and  in  184G  a  volume  of  poems  by 
the  three  sisters  was  published,  under 
the  names  of  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton 
Bell.  It  was  issued  at  their  own  risk, 
and  attracted  little  attention,  so  they 
quitted  poetry  for  prose  fiction,  and  pro- 
duced each  a  novel.  Charlotte  (Currer 
Bell)  entitled  her  production  The  Pro- 
fessor,  but  it  was  everywhere  refused  by 
the  publishing  trade,  and  was  not  given 
to  the  world  till  after  her  death.  Emily 
(Ellis  Bell)  with  her  tale  of  Wutherina 
Heights f  and  Anne  {Acton  Bell)  with 
Agnes  Grey,  were  more  successful. 
Charlotte's  failure,  however,  did  not  dis- 
courage her,  and  she  composed  the  novel 
of  Jane  Eyre,  which  was  published  in 
October,  1847.  Its  success  was  imme- 
diate and  decided,  giving  her  an  interna- 
tional reputation.  Her  second  published 
novel,  Shirley,  appeared  in  1849.  Pre- 
vious to  this  she  had  lost  her  two  sisters, 
Emily  dying  on  19th  Dec,  1848,  and 
Anne  on  28th  May,  1849  (after  publish- 
ing a  second  novel,  the  Tenant  of  Wild- 
fell  Hall).  In  the  autumn  of  1852  ap- 
peared Charlotte's  third  novel,  Villette, 
Shortly  after,  she  married  her  father's 
curate,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Bell  Nicholls, 
but  in  nine  months  died  of  consumption. 
Her  originally  rejected  tale  of  The  Pro- 
fessor was  published  after  her  death,  in 
1857,  and  the  same  year  a  biography  of 


her    appeared    from    the    pen    of    Mrs. 
GaskelL 

BrontO&rraph  (bron'tO-grAf)     an   ap- 

&      ^      paratus    devised    by 

Marvin  for  recording  any  wave  of  sound. 


Mabvin*8  Brontooraph. 
a  b,  large  metallic  box  to  which  the  frame  e  d, 
the  rapidly  reyolviDg  cylinder  e,  the  aoeroid  box 
/,  the posta,  the  pivots h  and  »,  are  firmly  at* 
tachea.  The  levers  k  I  and  Ip  cause  the  pen  at 
p  to  make  a  magnified  record  of  the  motions  of 
the  pivot  k  attached  to  the  upper  movable  sur- 
face of  the  aneroid  box.  The  air  within  the  box 
is  first  brought  into  equilibrium  with  the  outside 
air  by  opening  and  closing  the  stopcock  •  just 
before  an  observation  is  to  be  made.  Asiow 
wave  of  compression  and  expansion  causes  the 
external  air  to  contract  and  expand ;  the  aneroid 
pivot  fc,  and  eventually  the  pen,  follow  these 
changes  sluggishly  but  still  approximately. 
Rapid  or  high-pitch  sound-waves  cannot  be  re- 
corded by  this  brontograph. 

such  as  thunder,  or  the  report  of  a  gun 
or  cannon. 

Brontosanrns  (!>ron-t5-8ft'ru8),   a 

gigantic  reptilian 
animal,  of  the  order  Dinosauna,  found 
fossil  in  secondary  strata  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  having  a  long  neck  and  tail, 
a  very  small  head,  and  strong  limbs. 
Bronze  ^^  ^°  alloy  of  copper  and  tin, 
^  to  which  other  metallic  sub- 
stances are  sometimes  added,  especially 


am  ^B 


Vessels  of  the  Bronze  Period, 
zinc.     It  is  a  fine-grained  metal,  taking 
a  smooth   and  polished  surface,   harder 
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and  more  fusible  than  copper,  but  not  so 
malleable.  In  various  parts  of  the  world 
weapons  and  implements  were  made  of 
this  alloy  before  iron  came  into  use,  and 
hence  the  bronze  age  is  regarded  as  one 
coming  between  the  stone  age  and  the 
iron  age  of  prehistoric  archaeology. 
(See  ArchfBoloqy,)  Both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  it  has  been  much  used  in 
making  casts  of  all  kinds,  medals,  bas- 
reliefs,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art; 
and  varieties  of  it  are  also  used  for 
bells,  gongs,  reflectors  of  telescopes,  can- 
non, etc.  Its  color  is  reddish,  brownish, 
or  olive-green,  and  is  darkened  by  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere.  Ancient 
bronze  generally  contains  from  4  to  15 
per  cent  of  tin.  The  alloy  of  the  present 
British  bronze  coinage  consists  of  ^  95 
parts  of  copper,  4  of  tin,  and  1  of  zinc. 
An  alloy  of  about  85  parts  copper,  11 
line,  and  4  tin  is  used  for  statues.  Bell- 
metal  consists  of  78  of  copper  and  22  of 
tin.  An  alloy  called  phosphor  bronze, 
consisting  of  about  90  per  cent,  of  copper, 
9  of  tin,  and  from  0.5  to  0.75  of  phos- 
phorus has  been  found  to  have  peculiar 
advantages  for  certain  purposes.  The  ad- 
dition of  phosphorus  increases  the  homo- 
geneousness  of  the  compound,  and  by 
varying  the  proportion  of  the  constituents 
the  hardness,  tenacity,  and  elasticity  of 
the  allo^  may  be  modified  at  pleasure. — 
Aluminium  bronze  is  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  aluminium,  the  metals  being  com- 
bined in  different  proportions  according 
to  the  kind  of  bronze  wanted.  One 
variety  is  of  a  yellow  or  golden  color, 
and  is  made  into  watch-chains  and  orna- 
mental articles. — Manganese  bronze  is  a 
bronze  containing  manganese  and  iron, 
and  is  said  to  possess  remarkable  prop- 
erties in  regard  to  strength,  hardness, 
toughness,  etc. — Bronzing  is  the  opera- 
tion of  covering  articles  with  a  wasn  or 
coating  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
bronze.  Two  kinds  are  common,  the 
yellow  and  tile  red.  The  yellow  is  made 
of  fine  copper  dust,  the  red  of  copper 
dust  with  a  little  pulverized  red  ocher. 
The  fine  green  tint  which  bronze  acquires 
by  oxidization,  called  patina  antiqua,  Is 
imitated  by  an  application  of  sal  am- 
moniac and  salt  or  sorrel  dissolved  in 
vinegar.  Becently  bronze  has  been  de- 
posited on  small  statues  and  other 
articles  with  good  effect  by  means  of  the 
electrolytic  process. 

Bronze  Age.    See  Bronze. 

Bronze-wing,  »p^Tef  %,'«i„aiS 

pigeons,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Phaps,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  bronze  color  of  their 
plumage,     l^e    common    bronze-winged 


ground-dove  (P.  chalcopt^a)  abounds  in 
all  the  Australian  colonies,  and  is  a 
plump  bird,  often  weighing  a  pound, 
much  esteemed  for  table. 

Bronzing,     see  Bronze. 

Broooh  (bi'^h),  a  kind  of  ornament 
worn  on  the  dress,  to  which 
it  is  attached  by  a  pin  stuck  through  the 
fabric.  They  are  usually  of  gold  or 
silver,  often  worked  in  highly  artistic 
patterns  and  set  with  precious  stones. 
Brooches  are  of  great  antiquity,  and 
were  formerly  worn  by  men  as  well  as 
women,  especially  among  the  Celtic  races. 
Among  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  there 
are  preserved  in  several  families  ancient 
brooches  of  rich  workmanship  and  highly 
ornamented.  Some  of  them  seem  to  have 
been  used  as  a  sort  of  amulet  or  talis- 
man. 

UrnnlrA  (bruk),  Hbnbt,  dramatist  and 
X»ruo&e  novelist,  the  son  of  an  Irish 
clergyman,  was  born  in  1703;  died 
in  1783.  He  was  educated  at  Dublin 
University,  and  numbered  Swift,  Pope, 
and  Garrick  among  his  friends.  In  1745 
he  was  made  barrack-master  at  Mul- 
lingar,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
literary  work.  He  wrote  many  plays  and 
novels,  his  chief  novel  being  The  Fool  of 
Quality. 

DtaaIta  Sib  James,  celebrated  as  the 
xiruuK.ey  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  was  born 
in  Bengal  in  1803,  and  died  in  Devon- 
shire in  1868.  In  1838.  having  gone  to 
Borneo,  he  assisted  the  Sultan  of  Brunei 
(the  nominal  ruler  of  the  island)  in 
suppressing  a  revolt.  For  his  services  he 
was  made  Rajah  and  Governor  of 
Sarawak,  a  district  on  the  b.  w.  coast  of 
the  island,  and  being  established  in  the 
government  he  endeavored  to  induce  the 
Dyak  natives  to  abandon  their  irregular 
and  piratical  mode  of  life  and  to  turn 
themselves  to  agriculture  and  commerce; 
and  his  efforts  to  introduce  civilization 
were  crowned  with  wonderful  success. 
He  was  made  a  K.C.B.  in  1847. 

Brooke  ^^^^^)»  ^^^^  ^•»  ^^  Ameri- 
can soldier,  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1839.  He  enlisted  in  the  army 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  and  rose 
in  rank  by  1864  to  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers.  In  1897  he  was  made  major- 
general  in  the  regular  army  and  took  part 
in  the  Porto  Rico  campaign  of  1898,  being 
afterwards  made  governor-general  of  that 
island  and  in  Dec,  1898,  governor-general 
of  Cuba.  He  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list  in  1902. 

Brook  Farm,  ?     ^^*^^     community, 

^  formed     on     Fourier's 

principles  of  communism,  8  miles  s.  w.  of 

Boston,    organized    in    1840    by    George 
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Brookfield 


Broom-corn 


RipleT,  as  an  outcome  of  the  Transcen- 
dental moyement  of  that  time.  It  was 
notable  for  the  distinguished  persons  who 
were  interested  In  it,  including  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Alcott,  Curtis,  Dana,  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  and  other  prominent  Bos- 
tonians.  Business  ability  was  lacking 
and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  m  1847. 
The  romantic  aspects  of  life  in  this  com- 
munity form  the  basis  of  Hawthorne's 
Blithedah  Romance, 

Urnnlrfield  (bruVfeld),  a  city  of 
JSrOOKneia     ^1^^^^    ^^^    Missouri,    on 

rellow  Oreek,  104  miles  w.  of  Hannibal. 
Coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  has 
ironworks,  railroad  machine  shops,  shoe 
factory  and  an  active  shipping  trade  in 
grain  and  live  stock.  Pop.  574&. 
Urnokhfl.ven  *  township  (town),  of 
DrOOKnaveUy  g^ff^ik  c^.^  L^,ng  is- 
land N.  Y.,  58  miles  E.  of  Brooklyn;  a 
congregation  of  villages,  chief  among 
them  Patchogut*.  Pop.  16,737. 
TtrnnlrliniP  ^br^ik'llm;  Veronica  Bec- 
J^rOOKiime  ^^i^^^ga),  a  European 
plant,  with  blue  flowers,  common  in 
ditches  and  wet  places  in  Britain,  a 
species  of  speedwell.  It  is  sometimes 
used  in  salads. 

Brookline    l^^^^'"°>^  *  xJ^^°  ,,*^* 

'*'*  Norfolk    Co.,    Massachu- 

setts, in  the  close  vicinity  of  Boston, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  electric  and 
steam  railways;  forming  part  of  what  is 
designated  Greater  Boston.  Here  are 
many  elegant  suburban  residences,  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  grounds,  its  chief 
industry  being  the  manufacture  of  elec- 
trical appliances.    Pop.  27,792. 

Brooklyn  (.MTO-jaVTilSsf^ 

came  a  part  of  New  York  city.  It  is 
situated  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island, 
separated  from  Manhattan  by  Kaat 
River,  a  strait  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  broad,  crossed  by  steam-ferriefa  and 
by  four  bridges  and  with  railway  tunnels 
beneath  its  bed.  It  has  broad,  straight 
streets,  many  of  them  planted  with  rows 
of  trees,  a  river-front  of  nearly  9  miles, 
and  covers  an  area  of  16,000  acres.  It 
is  popularly  known  as  the  '  city  of 
churches/  having  about  300  of  all  denomi- 
nations. Among  the  public  buildings  are 
the  borough  haU,  of  white  marble,  the  Jail, 
the  county  courthouse,  the  academy  of 
music,  etc.  The  literary  and  charitable 
institutions  are  very  numerous.  The 
Atlantic  Dock  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  States,  covering  40  acres.  The 
United  States  navy  yard,  on  Wallabout 
Bay,  occupies  45  acres.  Brooklyn  is  a 
favorite  residence  of  the  wealthy  New 
Yorkers.  It  has  a  large  trade  and 
numerous    manufactures.      Pop.    (1900) 


1,166»582;    (1910)    1,678,776.     See  New 

'RrnnVft  (bruks),  Chablis  Shiklbt.  an 
JjrOOKS  ^ngugij  novelist  and  jour- 
nalist, bom  in  1815;  died  in  1874.  He 
wrote  many  plays  and  novels. 
Hf  AAlra  rHiLUPS,  bishop,  was  born 
X»ruUKB,  jj^  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in 
1835,  and  became  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  clergymen  of  the  American  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church.  In  England 
he  received  honorary  degrees  from  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  held  rector- 
ships in  Philadelphia  from  1859  to  1869, 
and  in  the  latter  year  accepted  a  pas- 
torate in  Boston,  where  in  1891  he  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  Diocese. 
He  died  Jan.  23,  1893. 
Ht^Anlra  WiLLiAic  KEITH,  naturalist, 
DroOKBy  bom  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
1848.  In  1876  he  became  an  associate  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  in  1878 
director  of  its  marine  laboratory.  His 
works  include  Handbook  of  Marine 
Zoology,  Heredity,  The  Oyster  in  Mary- 
land, etc. 

Broom  ^  popular  name  which  In« 
xpxvvuiy  eludes  several  allied  genera  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Leguminoss 
and  of  the  suborder  Papilionaceae,  plants 
distinguished  by  a  leguminous  fruit  and 
papilionaceous  flowers.  The  common 
broom  of  Europe  (Cytlaue  ecopdriua)  is 
a  bushy  shrub  with  straight  angular 
branches,  of  a  dark-green  color,  decidu- 
ous leaves,  and  flowers  of  a  deep  golden 
yellow.  Its  twigs  are  often  made  into 
brooms,  and  are  used  as  thatch  for  houses 
and  corn-stacks.  They  have  also  been 
used  for  tanning.  The  whole  plant  has 
a  very  bitter  taste,  and  a  decoction  of  it 
is  diuretic,  in  strong  doses  emetic.-^ 
White  hroom  or  Portugal  broom  (O. 
dlbue)  has  beautiful  white  flowers. — 
Spanish  broom  or  spart  {Spartium 
funceum)  Is  an  ornamental  flowering 
shrub  growing  in  Africa,  Spain.  Italy, 
and  the  s.  of  France,  and  often  cultivated 
in  English  gardens.  It  has  upright, 
round  branches,  that  flower  at  the  top, 
and  spear-shaped  leaves.  Its  fiber  is 
made  into  various  textile  fabrics,  and  is 
also  used  in  paper-making. — Dyer's 
broom  (Oenista  tinctoria)  yields  a  yel- 
low color  used  in  dyeing. — Butoher^s 
hroom  is  Rusous  oouleAtus,  an  evergreen 
shrub  of  the  order  Liliacese,'  and  there- 
fore entirely  different  from  the  brooms 
proper. 

Broom-coriiy  Broom-grass  ^^j^J^ 

vulgSre,  millet  or  Guinea  com),  a  plant 
of  the  order  of  grasses,  with  a  jointed 
stem,  rising  to  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet, 
extensively    cultivated    in    N.    America* 
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where  the  branched  panicles  are  made 
into  carpet-brooms  and  clothes-brashes. 
The  se^  is  used  for  feeding  poultry, 
cattle,  etc 

Brother  Jonathan,  Sp^ifrf'to'SJ 

Siople  of  the  United  States,  as  'John 
nir  is  to  the  people  of  England.  It 
has  the  following  origin :  Washington,  on 
assuming  command  of  the  New  England 
revolutionary  forces,  was  in  great  straits 
for  arms  and  war  material.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  Jonathan  Trumbull, 
was  a  man  of  excellent  judgment  and 
an  esteemed  friend  of  Washington.  In 
the  emergency  Washington  said  *  we  must 
consult  Brother  Jonathan.*  This  expres- 
sion was  repeated  on  other  serious  occa- 
sions, and  became  a  convenient  name  for 
the  whole  people. 

UrAfliPrft  (bruth'ers),  a  term  applied 
JiruifUcrB  ^^  ^Yie  members  of  monsstic 
and  military  orders  as  being  united  in 
one  family.  Lay  brothers  were  an 
inferior  class  of  monks  employed  in 
monasteries  as  servants.  Though  not  in 
holy  orders,  they  were  bound  by  monas- 
tic rules. 

UfAfliAra  RiCHABD.  an  English  fa- 
UrOXnerB,  jj^^.^  and  self-styled  prophet, 
bom  about  1760;  died  in  1824.  He 
served  as  lieutenant  in  the  army,  which 
he  quitted  in  1789,  refusing  from  con- 
scientious scruples  to  take  the  oath  neces- 
sary to  entitle  him  to  his  half -pay.  He 
announced  himself  in  1793  as  the  apostle 
of  a  new  religion,  dating  his  call  from 
1790.  He  styled  himself  the  'Nephew 
of  the  Almighty,  and  Prince  of  the 
Hebrews,  appointed  to  lead  them  to  the 
land  of  Canaan.*  He  published  in  1794 
A  Revealed  Knowledge  of  the  Prophecies 
and  TimeSy  in  two  books.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  for  prophesying  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  subsequently  to 
Bedlam  as  a  dangerous  lunatic,  but  was 
released  in  1806.  ,      ^ 

Ttrnii0*llAm  (br»m  or  br6'*m),  a 
iSrOUgnam  ^i^^  four-wheeled  car- 
riage, with  a  single  inside  seat  for  two 
persons,  glased  in  front  and  with  a 
raised  driver's  seat,  named  after  and 
apparently  invented  by  Lord  Brougham. 

Eron^liAin  (1^^^™  ^^  brs'^m),  Henby, 
Jirou^aam  ^^bon    Bbouoham 

AND  Vaux,  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
19th  September,  1778;  died  at  Cannes 
7th  May.  1868.  He  was  educated  at 
Edinburgn,  studied  law  there,  and  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Advocates  in  1800.  Along  with  Jeffrey , 
Horner,  and  Sydney  Smith  he  bore  a 
chief  part  in  the  starting  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  in  1802,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed   a    great    number    of    articles. 


Finding  Edinburgh  too  circumscribed  a 
field  fur  his  abilities,  he  removed  to 
London,  and  in  1808  was  called  to  the 
English  bar.  In  1810  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment as  member  for  the  borough  of 
Camelford,  joined  the  Whig  party,  which 
was  in  opposition,  and  soon  after  ob- 
tained the  passing  of  a  measure  making 


Lord  Brougham. 

the  slave  trade  a  felony.  Prom  1812 
until  1816  he  remained  without  a  seat, 
when  he  was  returned  for  Winchelsea. 
He  represented  this  borough  up  to  1830. 
On  his  return  to  parliament  he  at  once 
began  an  agitation  for  social,  political, 
and  especially  educational  reform.  In 
1825  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of 
Glasgow  University,  and  also  introduced 
a  biU  into  parliament  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  London  University,  of  which 
he  may  be  considered  one  of  the  chief 
founders.  He  also  bore  an  active  part 
in  establishing  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in  1827. 
Meantime  his  reputation  as  a  brilliant 
speaker  and  able  barrister  had  been 
gradually  increasing,  and  his  fearless  and 
successful  defense  of  Queen  Caroline  in 
1820  and  1821  placed  him  on  the  pinnacle 
of  popular  favor.  At  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1830  he  was  returned  for  the 
large  and  important  county  of  York. 
In  the  ministry  of  Earl  Grey  he  accepted 
the  post  of  lord-chancellor,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  (22d  Nov.,  1830) 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Brougham  and 
Vaux.  In  this  post  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  law  reformer,  and  aided  greatly 
ip  the  passing  of  the  Reform  BiU  of 
1832.  In  1834  the  Whig  ministry  was 
dismissed,  and  this  proved  the  end  of  hia 
official  life,  as  he  was  never  afterwards  a 
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Brougham  Brown 

member  of  any  minlBtryt  though  for  of  Bronghty,  with  guns,  etc.,  for  the 
years  he  continued  an  active  member  of   defense  of  the  Tay.    Fop.  10,484. 

i^oShVl  &:Jf^t  o^TtH^fr"?  BronSSa  (bres'a).  see  Brusa. 
work,  contributing  to  newspapers,  re-  BrOllSSftlS  (b^*^'^^)*  Franqois  Jo- 
views,  and  encyclopedias,  besides  writ-  seph  Victor,  a  French 
ing  several  independent  works ;  and  he  physician,  born  in  1772 ;  died  in  1838.  He 
had  no  mean  reputation  in  mathematics  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  what  was 
and  physical  science.  His  works,  col-  called  the  physiological  system  of  medi- 
lected  by  himself,  and  published  in  eleven  cine.  According  to  his  theory,  irrita- 
vols.  (1857-60),  include  biographical,  bility  is  the  fundamental  property  of 
political,  rhetorical  and  other  produc-  all  living  animal  tissues,  and  every 
tions,  to  which  he  added  an  autobiog-  malady  proceeds  from'  an  undue  in- 
raphy  published  posthumously  under  the  crease  or  diminution  of  that  property, 
title:  Life  and  Times  of  Henry,  Lord  Pr/\TiQQATiAf  (bro-so-nft),  Pibhbe  Ma- 
Brougham.  uroussunet  gjg  AUGUSTE,  a  French 
BrOUGrham  John,  actor  and  drama-  naturalist,  born  in  1761;  died  in  1807. 
w  guu.  y  ^.g^.  jjQj.^  ^^  Dublin  in  He  lived  for  some  time  in  England,  and 
1810;  died  at  New  York  in  1880.  He  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He 
wrote  upwards  of  a  hundred  pieces,  in-  published  Ichthyologia,  and  MemoirB  to- 
cluding  The  Qame  of  Life,  Romance  and  wards  the  History  of  the  Respiration  of 
Reality,  Lovers  Livery,  The  Duke's  Motto,  Fishes,  He  was  professor  of  botany  at 
etc.,  and  contributed  largely  to  periodicals.  Montpellier,  and  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
He  was  well  known  as  an  actor  both  in   emy  of  Sciences. 

England  and  in  America.  'RrnnQQATipfifl  (br5-so-ne' ti-a),    a 

BrOUehton  (^routun),   John   Cam   '°™*1S*^^^"»  genus    of    trees,    nat 
^  HoBHousE,    Lord,    Eng-   order  Moraceae,  or  mulberries,  the  paper- 

lish  writer  and  statesman ;  born  in  1786 ;    mulberry.     See  Mulberry, 
died  in  1869.    He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Ben- 
jamin  Hobhouse,  and   was  an   intimate  Br011W6r  (bi*ou'ver),     or     Brattwbr, 
friend  of  Lord  Byron,  whom  he  accom-  Adriaan,  a  Dutch  painter, 

panied  in  his  travels  to  Greece  and  Tur-  born  in  1608;  died  in  1640.  He  was  a 
key  in  1809,  He  published  in  1812  pupil  of  Franz  Hals,  and  was  patronized 
Journeys  into  Albanian  and  other  Prov-  by  Rubens;  but  was  of  very  dissipated 
inces  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  He  also  habits.  His  works  are  chiefly  tavern 
accompanied  Byron  to  Italy  in  181&-17,  scenes  and  other  delineations  of  low  life, 
and  wrote  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  and  rank  among  the  best  of  their  kind. 
Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  In  BrOWll  (broun),  a  color  which  may 
1816  he  published  Letters  on  the  Hundred  ,  ^  ^,be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of 
Days,  or  Last  Reign  of  Napoleon,  He  f®^  and  black,  or  of  red,  black  and  yel- 
entered  parliament  in  1819  as  member  low.  There  are  various  brown  pigments, 
for  Westminster.  In  1832  he  entered  mostly  of  mineral  origin,  as  bistre,  urn- 
Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  as  secretary  SJ^,  cappagh  brown,  etc. 
of  war  and  became  a  privy-councilor.    In  BrOWIL,  Charles  Brookdkn,  one  of  the 

ad'aTin'^l'^^llB^^rS^^^  -ts.  was'^o^^iS  I'l^adtSlft  Wit 
Sdeit^of  IL^b^rdV^ontrT'^Ht  ^^  l^^\^^-  TX.^T^'d  '^L^t^^i 
held   this  office   till   Sept.,  1841.  and  in  iL^i./^L,^!™^?^^''^^^^ 

^e^lea^^S  t^o'TK^i^fe' .^''b^^^  ^^  '^^^  J^uiS."«U^¥Sl 
u^  Z^^  n*in  ift^i  ^  ^^^  **^®  ^  ^"""^  ^»*  or  thi  Tf^nsformation,  was  pub- 
Broughton  in  1851.  *   u  ,«  ,     Hsbed   in   1798;    Ormond,   or  the  Secret 

BrOUi:hton.  S??     '^^TSJa*'    a       *°  witness,   in   1799;    and   Arthur  Mervyn 
&  9  Wales  m  1840.    Among  j^   jgoo.     In   the   last-named   work    the 

her  works  are  /Jed  as  a  Rose  %s  She,  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  which  the 
Second  Thoughts,  Dr.  Cuptd,  etc.  author  had  witnessed  in  New  York  and 

BrOUehtV-FerrV  ^^^&*^^'  ^  town  Philadelphia,  are  painted  with  horrify- 
.    yn    ?  ^       ^^!  Scotland,  Coun-  ing   detail.      He   was   originator   of   the 

ty  Forfar,  N.  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Monthly  Magazine  and  American  Ret^nn 
Tay,  3  miles  E.  Dundee,  so  called  from  (1799-1800).  He  also  founded  in  1805 
a  ferry  across  the  Tay  to  Ferry-port-on-  the  Literary  Magazine  and  American  Reg- 
Craig,  in  Fifeshire.  Here  are  many  igter,  which  he  edited  for  five  years, 
mansions  belonging  to  the  merchants  and  Among  his  other  works  are  Clara  Howard 
manufacturers  of  Dundee,  and  it  is  re-'  (1801)  and  Jane  Talbot  (1804). 
sorted  to  as  a  bathing-place.  At  the  Brown  ^obd  Madox,  an  English 
east  end  of  the  town  is  the  old  castle  ■"**'^">    painter,  grandson  of  Dr.  John 
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Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  the  author  of  the 
Brunonian  system  of  medicine  (born 
1821;  died  1893).  In  1844  and  1845  he 
contributed  (unsuccessfully)  cartoons  of 
the  Finding  of  the  Body  of  Harold,  Ju%- 
itce,  and  other  subjects  to  the  competi- 
tive exhibition  for  the  frescoes  of  the 
houses  of  parliament.  Among  his  prin- 
cipal worlu  are :  King  Lear;  Chaucer  at 
the  Court  of  Edward  III;  The  Last  of 
England;  Work;  Cordelia's  Portion;  the 
Manchester  townhall  frescoes,  etc.  He 
is  generally  rated  as  a  pre-Kaphaelite, 
but  though  a  close  intimacy  existed  be- 
tween him  and  the  brotherhood,  he  never 
actually  joined  them. — His  son,  Oliveb 
Madox  Bbown  (born  1855,  died  1874), 
from  early  boyhood  showed  remarlcable 
capacity  both  in  painting  and  literature, 
especially  prose  fiction  and  poetry.  His 
Literary  Remains  were  published  in 
1876. 

DrATzm  Geoboe,  a  Canadian  journalist 
xiiuwuy  and  politician,  born  in  Edln- 
burgh«  Scotland,  in  1818,  and  educated  at 
the  high  school  there.  He  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  with  his  father,  and 
assisted  in  the  management  of  a  news- 
paper at  New  York ;  but  in  1843  removed 
to  Toronto,  Canada,  where  he  founded 
a  newspaper,  The  Olohe,  wliich  was  very 
successful.  In  1852  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  first 
rank  as  a  debater  and  advocate  of  re- 
forms.    In   1858   he  was  called   to   the 


Qeorge  Brown. 

oflSce  of  premier,  and  formed  an  adminis- 
tration, which,  however,  owing;'  to  an 
adverse  vote  of  the  assembly,  lasted  only 
three  days.  In  1864  he  joined  -uie  coali- 
tion government  as  leader  in  the  reform 
section,  was  called  to  the  senate  in  1873, 
and  the  year  after  went  to  WMhington 
along  with  Sir  Edward  Thwnton  to 
negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  He  died  on  May  9, 
1880,  of  a  gunshot  wound  inflicted  by  a 
discharged  employee.    Mr.  Brown,  though 


perhaps  wanting  in  some  of  the  qualities 
which  make  a  successful  parliamentary 
leader,  was  a  great  personal  force  in 
Canadian  politics,  and  contributed  pow- 
erfully to  the  cause  of  reform. 
DrAixm  S™  George,  a  distinguished 
j^iuwuy  British  general,  born  near 
Elgin  in  1790;  died  in  1865;  served  in 
the  Peninsular  war,  and  in  the  American 
campaign  of  1814.  He  became  lieuten- 
ant-general in  1851;  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Crimean  war  at  Alma, 
Inkerman,  and  Sebastopol.  Was  made 
K.C.B.  in  1855. 

UrATxm  John,  a  Scottish  covenant- 
X»rowiL,  jjjg  martyr,  bom  about  1627 ; 
killed  in  1685.  He  is  said  to  have  fought 
against  the  government  at  Bothwell 
Bridge  in  1679,  and  to  have  been  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  leaders  of  the 
persecuted  party.  He  was  shot  by  CJlav- 
erhouse  and  a  party  of  his  dragoons  at 
Priestfield  or  Priesthill  in  the  upland 
parish  of  Muirkirk,  Ayrshire,  where  he 
cultivated  a  small  piece  of  ground  and 
acted  as  a  carrier. 

"RfATim  John,  a  Scottish  divine, 
j>ruwu,  njinigter  |n  the  Burgher  dis- 
senting body  at  Haddington,  born  in 
1722 ;  died  in  1787.  By  intense  applica- 
tion to  study  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  French,  Italian.  German,  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, Syriac,  and  Ethiopic  languages,  as 
well  as  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  His 
most  important  works  are:  The  Self-in- 
terpreting Bible;  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible;  General  History  of  the  Church; 
Harmony  of  Scripture  Prophecies,  etc. 
BrOTXm  John,  a  Scottish  divine, 
A^xvwuy  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  1784;  died  in  1858.  He  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Burgher  congregation 
at  Biggar  in  1806.  In  1821  he  removed 
to  Edinburgh ;  and  in  1834  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  connection  with  the 
body  to  which  he  belonged,  afterwards 
merged  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  author  of  numerous 
works  chiefly  in  Biblical  criticism,  some 
of  which  were  very  popular. 
Brown  J^^^*  author  of  the  Bru- 
^  nonian  system  in  medicine, 
was  born  in  Berwickshire  in  1735 ;  died 
at  London  in  1788.  After  studying  med- 
icine at  the  Edinburgh  University  he  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  at  St. 
Andrews,  and  after  practising  and  teach- 
ing in  Edinburgh  he  published  his  Ele- 
ments of  Medicine  (in  Latin).  He  main* 
tained  that  the  majority  of  diseases 
were  proofs  of  weakness  and  not  of  ex- 
cessive strength  or  excitement,  and  there- 
fore contended  that  indiscriminate  lower* 
ing  of  the  system,  as  by  bleeding,  waa 
erroneous,    and    that    supporting    treat* 
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ment  was  required.  His  system  gave 
rise  to  much  opposition,  but  his  opinions 
materially  influenced  the  practice  of  his 
professional  successors.  Having  fallen 
into  difficulties,  he  removed  to  London 
in  178a 

'Ri*Aiim  John,  physician  and  essayist, 
j>i:uwii)  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Biggar  in  1810;  died  at  Edinburgh  in 
1882.  He  graduated  M.D.  in  1833  and 
began  practice  as  a  physician.  His  leisure 
hours  were  devoted  to  literature,  many 
of  his  contributions  appearing  in  the 
North  British  Review,  Good  ^Vord8,  and 
other  periodicals.  His  collected  writings 
were  published  under  the  title  of  HoriB 
tiubacivcs  (leisure  hours),  and  embrace 
papers  bearing  on  medicine,  art,  poetry, 
and  human  life  generally.  Several  of 
his  sketches  (such  as  Rab  and  his 
Friends,  Our  Dogs,  Pet  Marjory,  Jeems 
the  Doorkeeper)  on  which  his  fame 
chiefly  rests,  have  been  published  sepa- 
rately. Humor,  tenderness,  and  pathos 
are  his  chief  characteristics. 
Brown  John,  an  opponent  of  slavery, 
^  born  at  Torrington,  Connecti- 
cut in  1800,  He  early  conceived  a  hatred 
for  slavery,  and  having  removed  to  Osa- 
watomie,  Kansas,  in  1855,  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  against  the  proslavery  party 
in  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
territory  that  ensued.  In  the  summer  of 
1859  he  rented  a  farmhouse  about  six 
miles  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  organ- 
ized a  plot  to  liberate  the  slaves  of  Vir- 
ginia. On  October  16,  with  the  aid  of 
about  twenty  friends,  he  surprised  and 
captured  the  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
but  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Virginia  militia  next  day,  tried, 
and  executed  at  Charlestown,  December  2. 
This  event  was  prominent  among  the 
warlike  issues  of  the  time,  some  of  the 
antislavery  party  regarding  John  Brown 
as  a  martyr  to  their  cause. 
Brown  ^^^  Browne),  Robert,  found- 
er of  an  English  religious 
sect  first  called  Brotonists,  and  after- 
wards Independents,  was  born  about 
1540,  and  studied  at  Cambridge,  where 
in  1580,  he  began  openly  to  attack  the 
government  and  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  anti-Christian.  After 
attacking  the  established  church  for 
years  he  was  excommunicated,  but  was 
reinstated,  and  held  a  church  living  for 
over  forty  years,  dying  in  1633.  The 
sect  of  Brownists,  far  from  expiring 
with  their  founder,  soon  spread,  and  a 
bill  was  brought  into  parliament  which 
inflicted  on  them  very  severe  pains  and 
penalties.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
the  name  Brownists  was  merged  in  that 
of  Congr^gatlonalists   or   Independents. 


UrATzm  Robert,  botanist,  born  at 
X»ruwiL,  i^j^jutrose,  Scotland,  in  De- 
cember,  1773 ;  died  at  London  10th  June, 
1858 ;  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  Episcopal- 
ian clergyman.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and 
afterwards  studied  medicine  at  £3din- 
burgh.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  natu- 
ralist to  Flinders'  surveying  expedition 
to  Australia.  He  returned  with  nearly 
4000  species  of  plants,  and  was  shortly 
after  appointed  librarian  to  the  Linnsan 
Society.  In  1810  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  great  work  ProdromuM 
Flora  Novw  HollanduB  et  Insulm  Van 
Diemen,  No  second  volume  of  it  ever 
appeared.  He  was  the  first  English 
writer  on  botany  who  adopted  the  nat- 
ural system  of  classification,  which  has 
since  entirely  superseded  that  of  Lin- 
naeus. In  1814  he  published  a  botanical 
appendix  to  Flinders'  account  of  his 
voyage,  and  in  1828  A  Brief  Account  of 
Microscopical  Observations  on  the  Par' 
tides  contained  in  the  PoUen  of  Plants, 
and  on  the  General  Existence  of  Active 
Molecules  in  Organic  and  Inorganic 
Bodies.  He  also  wrote  botanical  appen- 
dixes for  the  voyages  of  Boss  and  Parry, 
the  African  exploration  of  Denham  and 
Clapperton  and  others,  and  described^ 
with  Dr.  Bennet,  the  plants  collected  by 
Dr.  Horsfield  in  Java.  In  1810  he  re- 
ceived the  charge  of  the  collections  and 
library  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He  trans- 
ferred them  in  1827  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  was  appointed  keeper  of  botany 
in  that  institution.  He  became  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1811,  D.C.L. 
Oxford  in  1832.  a  foreign  associate  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1833. 
He  had  the  Copley  medal  in  1839,  and 
was  appointed  president  of  the  Linniean 
Society  in  1849.  As  a  naturalist  Brown 
occupied  the  very  highest  rank  among 
men  of  science.  A  collection  of  his  mis- 
cellaneous writings  has  been  published 
by  the  Kay  Society  (1866-67). 
Brown  Thomas,  poet  and  miscella- 
^  neous  writer,  described  by 
Addison  as  *of  facetious  memory,*  born 
at  Shifnal,  Shropshire,  in  1663;  died  at 
London  in  1704.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  dialogues,  letters,  poems,  etc., 
witty,  coarse,  and  indelicate,  first  col- 
lected in  1707. 

Brown  Thomas,  a  Scotch  metaphyai- 
'  cian,  was  born  at  Kirkma- 
breck,  Kirkcudbright,  in  1778;  died  at 
Brompton,  London,  in  1820.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  High  School,  and  subse- 
quently at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  obtained  the  professorship  of 
moral  philosophy.  He  distinguished 
himself,  at  a  very  early  age  by  an  acute 
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review  of  the  medical  and  physiological  De  Animi  Immortalitaie^  modeled  on 
theories  of  Dr.  Darwin,  in  a  work  en-  Lucretius  and  Viivil. 
titled  Oh9ervation%  on  DarwitCa  Zoo-  Browne  ^^^  Thomas,  an  English 
ftomio.  He  published  some  indififerent  •*'**' '^**^>  physician  and  writer,  was 
poems  which  were  collected  in  1820.  But  bom  at  London  in  1605 ;  died  at  Norwich 
he  chiefly  deserves  notice  on  account  of  in  1G82.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
his  metaphysical  speculations,  his  chief  School  and  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
work  being  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  degree  of  M.A.  He  practised  as  a 
of  the  Euman  Mind,  1822.  His  system  physician  for  some  time  in  Oxfordshire, 
reduces  the  intellectual  faculties  to  three  He  subsequently  visited  the  continent  of 
great  classes — perception,  simple  sug*  Europe  and  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
gestion,  and  relative  suggestion;  employ-  at  Leyden.  On  his  return  to  England 
ing  the  term  suggestion  as  nearly  sy-  he  settled  as  a  physician  at  Norwich, 
nonymous  with  association.  He  held  orig-  where  he  married  and  acquired  an  ex- 
inai  views  in  regard  to  the  part  played  tensive  practice  and  high  reputation.  In 
by  touch  and  the  muscular  sense  in  re-  1642  was  published  his  Reliffio  Medici 
lation  to  belief  in  an  external  world.  ('A  Physician's  Religion'),  which  ex- 
His  development  of  the  theory  of  cause  cited  the  attention  of  the  learned,  not 
and  effect  was  first  suggested  by  Hume,  only  in  England  but  throughout  Europe, 
Brown  Bess.  *  name  familiarly  gave  rise  to  doubts  of  the  author's 
;'  given  *®  *5®  2?^  f®\:  orthodoxy,  and  was  translated  into 
emment  regulation  bronsed  flint-lock  various  languages.  In  1646  his  literary 
musket  formerly  used  in  the  British  reputation  was  still  further  heightened  by 
army.  the  appearance  of  his  Pseudodoaia 
Brown  Bread*  See  Bread,  Epidemica,  or  Treatise  on  Vulgar  Errors, 
^_  ,  ^  «r»-^*  work  of  extraordinary  learning,  and 
Brown  Goal.  ?  Ifnety  or  JAgntte  accounted  the  most  solid  and  useful  of  his 
/,.  (^^*^^  *®*^^-  «  literary  labors.  In  leSS  his  Hydriotaphia, 
Browne  (wown),  Chables  Fabbab,  qj,  Treatise  on  Um^Burial  appeared  con- 
,.  an  American  humorist,  best  j^jntly  with  his  Garden  of  Cyrus,  a  work 
known  as  •  Artemus  Ward,'  was  born  treating  of  horticulture  from  Adam's 
at  Waterford,  Maine,  in  1834;  died  at  time  to  that  of  Cyrus.  These  works 
Southampton,  England,  in  1867.  Origi-  yanked  him  very  high  as  an  antiquary; 
nallv  a  printer,  he  became  editor  of  papers  and  he  maintained  a  wide  correspondence 
in  Ohio,  where  his  humorous  letters  be-  ^fth  the  learned  both  at  home  and 
came  very  popular.  He  subsequently  lee-  abroad.  In  1665  he  was  constituted  an 
tured  on  California  and  Utah  in  the  States  honorary  member  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
and  in  England,  where  he  contributed  to  cians,  and  in  1671  Charies  II,  visiting 
Punch.  His  writings  consist  of  letters  Norwich,  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of 
and  papers  by  'Artemus  Ward,  a  pre-  knighthood.  Of  a  most  amiable  private 
tended  exhibitor  of  wax  figures  and  character,  he  was  happy  in  the  affection 
wild  beasts,  and  are  full  of  drollery  and  of  his  large  family  and  numerous  friends; 
eccentricity.  «  ,.  .  *^^  passed  through  a  remarkably  tran- 
BrOWne.  Hablot  Knioht,  an  English  qaH  and  prosperous  literary  and  pro- 
.  ,  ,  'designer  of  humorous  and  fessional  life.  Though  he  wrote  expos- 
satirical  subjects,  and  an  etcher  of  con-  i^g  vulgar  errors,  he  was  himself  a  be- 
siderable  skill,  better  known  by  the  never  in  alchemy,  astrology,  and  witch- 
pseudonym  of  *Phiz,*  born  at  Kenning-  craft. 

l"°'*'.?!iE''®7»  ^^^^  •  ^i^  ^i  ^"^^^^'^  ^^--  "RrnwriA  Wiluam,  an  English  poet. 
In  1835  he  succeeded  Seymour  as  the  J»iwwuc,  ^^^^  ^^  Tavistock,  Devon- 
illustrator  of  Dickens'  Pickv?ick,  and  shire  in  1591:  died  about  1645.  In  his 
was  afterwards  engaged  to  illustrate  Nick-  twenty-third  year  he  published  his  Bri- 
olas  Nicklehy,  Domhey  and  Son,  Mar-  tannia's  Pastorals,  which  met  with  great 
tin  ChtuigletDit,  David  Copperfield,  and  approbation;  and  in  the  following  year 
other  works  of  that  author.  He  also  appeared  his  Shepherd^s  Pipe,  in  seven 
illustrated  the  novels  of  Lever,  Ains-  eclogues.  In  1616  he  published  the  sec- 
worth,  et  al.,  besides  sending  many  comic  ond  part  of  his  Britannia's  Pastorals, 
■ketches  to  the  illustrated  serials  of  the  which  met  with  equal  success  with  the 
time.  former.  Browne  was  tutor  to  Robert 
Browne.  I^-^^c  Hawkins,  an  Eng-  Dormer,  earl  of  Caernarvon,  who  was 
*"'^  '  lish  poet,  born  at  Burton-on-  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  and  filled 
Trent  in  1706;  died  in  1760.  Author  of  a  similar  office  in  the  family  of  the  Earl 
Design  and  Beauty;  The  Pipe  of  Tobacco  of  Pembroke. 

(in    which    he    imitates    Pope,    Young,  BrOWne.  William     G.,     an     English 

Swift,  and  others)  ;  and  a  Latin  Poem,  -"*vwii^  traveler  in  Africa  and  Asia; 
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born  at  Ix)ndoii  in  1768;  killed  by  rob- 
bers in  Persia  in  1813.  He  visited  the 
African  kingdoms  of  Darfur  and  Bornou 
in  1791,  and  was  the  first  who  made  those 
countries  known  to  Europeans.  He 
published  in  1799  TraveU  in  Africa, 
Egypt,     and    Assyriaf    from     1792     to 

Brown  Holland,   S^,en '^SS^^^'^r 

various  articles  of  clothing  and  uphol- 
stery. 

-RrAwnifk  (bron'ni),  in  Scotland,  an 
JSrOWnie  imaginary  spirit  formerly 
believed  to  haunt  houses,  particularly 
farmhouses.  Instead  of  doing  any  in- 
jury he  was  believed  to  be  very  useful 
to  the  family,  particularly  to  the  serv- 
ants if  they  treated  him  well,  for  whom 
he  was  wont  to  do  many  pieces  of  drudg- 
ery while  they  slept  The  brownie  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  Robin  Good- 
fellow  of  England,  and  the  Kohold  of 
Germany. 

Ttrn^izTiMflTi  Movements,  the  incess- 
Jirownian  ^^^  activity  manifested 
by  small  solid  particles  suspended  in 
water,  when  observed  under  the  micro- 
scope. This  phenomenon  was  first  ob- 
served by  Robert  Brown,  the  botanist 
(g.  v.).  Its  cause  is  unknown.  It  is  a 
vibratory  movement,  different  from  the 
movement  of  translation  shown  by 
organic  germs. 

Brownin?  (broun'ing),  Elizabeth 
X»IU WUing  Bakrett.  poetess;  born 
at  Durham,  England,  in  1806;  died  at 
Florence.  June  30.  1861.  Her  father, 
EMward  Moulton,  took  the  name  of  Bar- 
rett on  succeeding  to  some  property.  She 
grew  up  at  Hope  End,  near  Ledbury, 
Herefordshire,  where  her  father  possessed 
a  large  estate.  Her  bodily  frame  was 
from  the  first  extremely  delicate,  and  she 
Lad  been  injured  by  a  fall  from  her  pony 
when  a  girl,  but  her  mind  was  sound 
and  vigorous,  and  disciplined  by  a  course 
of  severe  and  exalted  study.  She  early 
began  to  commit  her  thoughts  to  writing, 
and  in  1826  a  volume,  entitled  An  Essay 
on  Mind,  with  other  Poems,  appeared  of 
her  authorship.  A  money  catastrophe 
compelled  her  father  to  settle  in  London, 
and  her  continued  delicacy  received  a 
severe  shock  by  the  accidental  drowning 
of  her  brother,  causing  her  to  pass  years 
in  the  confinement  of  a  sickroom.  Her 
health  was  at  length  partially  restored, 
and  in  1846  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Robert  Browning,  soon  after  which  they 
settled  in  Italy,  and  continued  to  reside 
for  the  most  part  in  the  city  of  Florence. 
Her  Prometheus  Bound  (from  the  Greek 
of  ^schylus)  and  Miscellaneous  Poems 
appeared   in    1833;    the    Seraphim    and 


other  Poems  in  1838.    In  1856  a  collected 
edition   of   Mrs.    Browning's   works   ap- 
peared, including  several  new  poems,  and 
among  these  Lady  Oeraldine's  Courtship. 
Oasa   Ouidi   Windows,   a  poem    on   the 
struggles  of  the   Italians  for  liberty  in 
1848-19,  appeared  in  1851.    The  longest 
and    most    finished    of    all    her    works, 
Aurora  Leigh,  a  narrative  and  didactic 
poem   in   nine   books,   was   published   in 
1857.    Poems  before  Congress,  appeared 
in  1860,  and  two  posthumous  volumes: 
Last  Poems,  1862,  and  The  Greek  Chris- 
tian    Poems     and     the     English     PoetM 
(prose    essays    and    translations),   1863, 
were  edited  by  her  husband. 
Browning    Robebt,    poet,    born    at 
Jirownin^,  Camberwell,     Surrey,     in 
1812;  died  Dec.  12,  1889.     He  was  edu- 
cated   at    University    College,    London, 
after  which  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
made    diligent    study    of    its    medieval 
history  and   the  life  of  the  people.     In 
1846  he  married  Elizabeth  Barrett   (see 
above),  and  afterwards  resided  chiefly  in 
Italy,  making  occasional  visits  to  Eng- 
land.    His  fisst  poem,  Pauline,  was  pub- 
lished in  1833 ;  followed  by  Paracelsus  in 
1835;  Stafford,  a  Tragedy   a837),  pro- 
duced at  Coven t  Garden,  Macready  and 
Helen    Fandt    playing   the    chief   parts. 
Sordello  appeared  in  1840,   followed  by 
the  series  called  Bells  and  Pomegranates, 
including  the  three  plays  Pippa  Passes, 
King    Victor    and    King    Charles,    and 
Colomhe's  Birthday;  four  tragedies:  The 
Return   of   the   Druses,   A    Blot  on   the 
Scutcheon,  Luria,  and  The  SouVs  Trag- 
edy;  and  a  number  of  Dramatic  Lyrics, 
among  them  the  well-known  Pied  Piper 
of  Hamelin,  and  JIow  they  Brought  the 
Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aiw    (1841- 
46).     Between  1846  and  1868  appeared 
Men   and    Women;   Christmas  Eve   and 
Easter    Day;    Dramatis    Per,son<g,    and 
some  shorter  poems.     The  Ring  and  the 
Book     (1869),    his    longest    poem,    was 
followed  by  Balaustion^s  Adventure:  and 
Prince    Hohenstiel-Schwangau      (1871) ; 
Fifine  at  the  Fair   (1872) ;  Red  Cotton 
Nightcap  Country  (1873)  ;    Aristophanes* 
Apology;  Inn  Album    (1875)  ;   Pacchia- 
rotto  (1876)  ;  La  Saisiaz  (1878)  ;  Dra- 
matic     Idylls       (1879-80)  ;      Jocoseria 
(1883)  ;    Ferishtah's    Fancies     (1884) ; 
and   Parley ings  with  certain  People   of 
Importance     in      their     Day      (1887). 
Browning  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
from    Oxford    in    1882.      Browning    So- 
cieties have  been  formed  in  England  and 
the  United  States  for  the  study  of  his 
works,  his  poems  being  often  difficult  to 
understand  from  the  quick  transitions  of 
thought,  and  not  infrequently  rugged  and 
harsh    in    expression.      Yet    they    are 
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among  the  chief  poetic  utterances  of  the 

century. 

TtrmxTTiiftf  fi      ^^^  name  given  for  some 

afterwards  known  as  Independents,  so 
called  from  Robert  Brown. 
Brownlow  (broun'lo),  William 
Drowmuw  q^pjj^^^^y,  born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1805 ;  died  in  1877 ;  was  for  ten 
years  an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher. 
As  editor  of  the  Knoxville  Whig  his  bold 
and  quaint  utterances  gave  him  a  wide 
reputation.  In  the  secession  he  clung  to 
the  Union,  was  arrested  by  the  Confeder- 
ate government  and  sent  out  of  their 
lines.  In  1865  he  was  elected  governor 
of  Tennessee,  and  in  1869  United  States 
senator.  He  was  an  ardent,  fearless  ad- 
vocate of  any  cause  he  espoused. 
BrOWnSpar,  ^.^ame  often  given  by 
*^  '  mineralogists  to  certain 
varieties  of  dolomite,  from  their  brown- 
ish color.  They  are  also  sometimes 
railed  pearUpar^  from  their  pearly  luster. 

Brownsville  (brouns'vil),  a  city, 
a# A  V  VY  uo  V  *A*^  county  seat  of  Cameron 
Co.,  Texas;  the  metropolis  and  commer- 
cial center  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and 
a  gateway  to  Mexico.  It  has  a  laxge 
sugar  industry,  cotton-seed  oil  mill,  etc. 
Pop.  10,517. 

Brown  TTnivcrsity,  ^l^l^^f. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  founded  1764. 
It  has  a  valuable  library  of  170,000  vols., 
a  teaching  faculty  of  about  100,  and 
1000  students.  Its  productive  funds 
amount  to  $3,500,000.  Johann  Nicholas 
Brown,  merchant  of  Rhode  Island,  large- 
ly endowed  it,  and  its  name  in  conse- 
auence  was  changed  from  Rhode  Island 
College  to  its  present  title. 
Brilfifi  (bnls),  a  family  name  distin- 
^  ^  guished  in  the  history  of  Scot- 
land.    See  the  articles  below. 

Bruce,    David.     see  David  II. 

Bmne  Edwabd,  a  brother  of  Robert 
^^>  I,  who,  after  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  war  of  independence, 
crossed  in  1315  to  Ireland  to  aid  the 
native  septs  against  the  English.  After 
many  successes  he  was  crowned  king  of 
Ireland  at  Carrickfergus,  but  fell  in 
battle  near  Dundalk  in  1318. 
Bmce  James,  an  African  traveler, 
^  born  at  Kinnaird  House,  Stir- 
lingshire, Scotland,  in  1730.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Harrow  and  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  entered 
the  wine  trade,  but  having  inherited  his 
father's  estate  in  1758  he  soon  gave  up 
business.  From  1763  to  1765  he  held 
the  consulship  of  Algiers,  and  in  1765 
he    visited    successively    Tunis,    Tripoli, 


Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  several  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  made  drawings 
of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  Baalbec,  etc. 
In  1768  he  set  out  for  Cairo,  navigated 
the  Nile  to  Syene,  crossed  the  desert  to 
the  Red  Sea,  passed  some  months  in 
Arabia  Felix,  and  reached  Gondar,  the 
capital  of  Abyssinia,  in  1770.  In  that 
country  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
sovereign  and  other  influential  persons, 
and  in  the  same  year  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  sources  of  the  Abai,  then  con- 
sidered the  main  stream  of  the  Nile.  On 
his  return  to  Gondar  he  found  the  coun- 
try engaged  in  a  civil  war,  and  more  than 
three  years  elapsed  before  he  was  able 
to  return  to  Cairo.  After  visiting 
France  and  Italy  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land in  1774.  His  long-expected  Travels 
did  not  appear  until  1790,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  some  incredulity,  though  sue* 
ceeding  travelers  have  proved  them  in 
large  part  accurate.  Bruce  lost  his  life 
by  an  accidental  fall  down  stairs  in  1794. 
Bmoe  Michael,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom 
•*'***'  at  Kinnesswood,  Kinross-shire, 
in  1746.  At  first  a  herd-boy,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  attending  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, occupying  himself  in  the  intervals 
as  a  village  schoolmaster.  The  struggle 
against  poverty  brought  on  consumption, 
and  he  died  in  1767.  His  poems,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  the  Elegy  on 
his  own  approaching  death,  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev.  John  Logan  in  1770. 
This  volume  contained  a  well-known  ode 
to  the  cuckoo  which  Logan  afterwards 
claimed  as  his  own,  though  he  really 
seems  only  to  have  somewhat  improved 
Bruce's  poem. 

'RmnA  Robert  (Robebt  de  Bbus), 
-o^^^^j  fifth  Lord  of  Annandale,  born 
1210;  died  at  Lochmaben  Castle  1295. 
He  was  possessed  of  extensive  estates 
in  Cumberland,  of  which  he  was  made 
sheriff  in  1255.  He  was  one  of  the  fif- 
teen regents  of  Scotland  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Alexander  III,  and  was  one 
of  the  competitors  for  the  Scottish  crown 
on  the  death  of  Margaret,  the  Maiden  of 
Norway,  in  1290;  Bruce  being  the 
grandson  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
by  his  second  daughter  Isobel,  while  Bal- 
iol  claimed  as  the  great-grandson  of 
the  eldest  daughter  Margaret  On  the 
decision  of  EMward  being  given  in  1292 
in  favor  of  Baliol,  Bruce  resigned  the 
estate  of  Annandale  to  his  eldest  son  to 
avoid  doing  homage  to  his  rival. 
Bruce  ^be»t,  Earl  of  Carrick,  eld- 
'  est  son  of  the  preceding,  ac- 
companied Edward  I  to  Palestine  in 
1269;  married,  in  1271,  Martha  Mar- 
garet, Countess  of  Carrick.  Like  his 
father,  he  resigned  the  lordship  of  Aa« 
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nandale  to  his  eldest  son  to  avoid  ac- 
knowledging the  supremacy  of  Baliol. 
On  the  revolt  of  the  latter  Bruce  fought 
on  the  English  side,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Dunbar  made  an  unsuccessful  appli- 
cation to  Edward  for  the  crown.  He 
died  in  1304.  ^     ^ 

Hmn^    RoBEBT,    the    greatest    of    the 
J3i  uv^/,   j^jjjgg  ^f  Scotland,  was  born  in 
1274,    the    son    of    the    preceding.      In 
1296,  as  Earl  of  Carrick,  he  swore  fealty 
to  Edward  I,  and  in  1297  fought  on  the 
English  side  against  Wallace.     He  then 
joined    the    Scottish    army,   but    in    the 
same  year  returned  to  his  allegiance  to 
Edward  until  1298,  when  he  again  joined 
the  national  party,  and  became  in  1299 
one  of  the  four  regents  of  the  kingdom. 
In   the   three  final   campaigns,   however, 
he  resumed  his  fidelity  to  EMward,  and 
resided  for  some  time  at  his  court;  but, 
learning  that  the  king  meditated  putting 
him  to  death  on  information  given  by  the 
traitor  Comyn,  he  fled  in  Feb..  1306.  to 
Scotland,   stabbed   Comyn    in   a   quarrel 
at   Dumfries,    assembled    his   vassals   at 
Lochmaben     Castle,     and     claimed     the 
crown,    which    he    received    at    Scone, 
March    27.      Being    twice    defeated,    he 
dismissed  his  troops,  retired   to  Rathlin 
Island,   and   was   supposed    to   be   dead, 
when,  in  the  spring  of  1307,  he  landed  on 
the  Carrick  coast,  defeated  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  at  Loudon   Hill,  and  in   two 
years  had  wrested  nearly  the  whole  coun- 
try from  the  English.     He  then  in  suc- 
cessive   years    advanced    into    England, 
laying  waste  the  country;  and  on  June 
24,  1314,  defeated  in  a  famous  battle  at 
Bannockburn  the  English  forces  advanc- 
ing under  Edward  II  to  the  relief  of  the 
garrison  at  Stirling.    In  1316  he  went  to 
Ireland  to  the  aid  of  his  brother  Edward, 
and  on  his  return  in  1318,  in  retaliation 
for  inroads  made  during  bis  absence,  he 
took  Berwick  and  harried   Northumber- 
land   and    Yorkshire.      Hostilities    con- 
tinued until  the  defeat  of  Edward  near 
Byland   Abbey  in  1323,   and   though   in 
that    year    a    truce    was    concluded    for 
thirteen   years,   it   was   speedily   broken. 
Not  until  March  4,  1328,  was  the  treaty 
concluded  by  which  the  independence  of 
Scotland  was  fully  recognized.     Bruce  did 
not  long   survive   the   coinpletion   of  his 
work,  dying  at  Cardross  Ckstle  on  June 
7,  1329.     He  was  twice  married;  first  to 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  Isabella, 
by  whoni  he  had   a  daughter,   Marjory, 
mother   of   Robert    II;    and    then    to    a 
daughter  of  Aymer  de   Burgh,   Earl   of 
Ulster,  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
David,  who  succeeded  him. 

Brnchsal    '^S^^'h, '^J^^  ^ 


Heidelberg.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
prince-bishops  of  Spires  from  the  11th 
century,  but  lost  its  importance  until  it 
became  a  considerable  railway  center. 
The  Grand-duke  of  Baden  has  a  fine 
palace  here.  Pop.  13,567. 
Bracine  (^i^sln  or  brO'sin),  an  alka- 
■"*    ^  loid     accompanying     strych- 

nine in  nuz  vomica.  Its  taste  is  ex- 
ceedingly bitter  and  acrid,  and  its  action 
on  the  animal  economy  is  entirely  an- 
alogous to  that  of  strychnine,  but  much 
less  powerful. 

Brueys-d'AigaUiers  ^^'-^^i 

COIS-Paul,  a  French  admiral,  bom  at 
tJzes  1753,  became  captain  in  1792,  and 
vice-admiral  in  1798.  He  successfoUy 
conveyed  Bonaparte  and  his  army  to 
Egypt  in  1798,  but  was  killed  in  the  sub- 
sequent naval  battle  in  the  Bay  of 
Aboukir  shortly  before  his  ship,  the  OH' 
ent,  blew  up. 

DmcrAS  (brtlzh:  Flemish  Brugge,  that 
Dm^es  .g  Bridges),  an  old  walled 
city  of  Belgium,  capital  of  West  Flan« 
ders,  57  miles  N.  w.  of  Brussels,  on  the 
railway  to  Ostend.  It  is  an  important 
canal  center,  and  has  over  fifty  bridges, 
all  opening  in  the  middle  for  the  passage 
of  vessels.  The  principal  canals  are 
those  to  Sluis,  Ghent,  and  Ostend,  on  all 
of  which  fairly  large  vessels  can  come 
up  to  Bruges.  In  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  it  was  one  of  the  chief  com- 
mercial places  in  Europe,  and  an  Im- 
portant member  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  It 
began  to  decline,  but  still  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  is  by  its  canals  an  entrepot 
of  Belgian  commerce.  Among  its  more 
noteworthy  buildings  are  the  Halles  (con- 
taining cloth  and  other  halls  or  markets), 
a  fine  old  building,  with  a  tower  354  feet 
high,  in  which  is  a  numerous  set  of 
chimes;  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Bourse, 
and  the  Palace  of  Justice;  the  Chorea 
of  Notre  Dame,  with  its  elevated  spire 
and  splendid  tombs  of  Charles  the  Bold 
and  Mary  of  Burgundy;  etc.  The  town 
possesses  interesting  works  of  art  by  Jan 
Van  Eyck,  Memlmg,  the  Van  Oosts, 
etc.  Textile  goods,  lace,  etc.,  are  manu- 
factured.    Pop.  53,728. 

Brnff^ch  (bmgsh),  heinmch  Kabl, 

AfxugDvu  ^  German  Egyptologist, 
born  in  1827.  He  early  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and 
resided  a  number  of  years  in  Egypt, 
being  for  some  time  in  the  employment 
of  the  Egyptian  government,  by  which  he 
was  created  a  bey,  and  latterly  a  pasha. 
Brugsch  also  traveled  in  various  parts  of 
the  ESast.     His  works  are  Terj  nomer- 
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ooa.  His  HUiory  of  Egypt  from  the  Smnck  0>nink)  Richabd  Frai^qois 
Monumentft  has  been  translated  into  ^*^^*^^^^  Phillippe,  a  classical  com- 
Knglish.  Died  1894.  mentator,  bom  at  Strasburg  in  1729; 
Ttriilil  (^1^0  >  Heinbich,  Count  yon,  died  there  in  1803.  He  published  yal- 
AJAiLUi  ininigter  and  favorite  of  Au-  uable  editions  of  Virgil,  Apollonius  Rho- 
ffustus  III,  King  of  Poland,  bom  in  1700 ;  dins,  Aristophanes,  the  Gnomic  poets, 
died  1763.  In  1747  he  became  the  prime-  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Sophocles. 
minister  of  Augustus,  to  graUfy  whose  Brone  (}>rtin),  GunjjLUMiL  Ma  bib 
wishes  he  exhausted  the  state,  plunged  the  Anne,  marshal  of  France,  son 
country  ijito  debt,  and  greatly  reduced  of  a  lawrer  at  Brives-la-GaiUarde,  born  in 
the  army.  He  acquired  great  wealth  and  1<63.  In  1793  he  loined  the  army :  in 
lived  in  greater  state  than  the  king  him-  1J»»  ^e  compelled  Uie  British  and  Bus- 
sell  His  profusion  was  often  beneficial  ??f?Sn^\r„*j:SS^^  T*l%°JJfiL ''^i^i'SYSi 
to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  his  Ubrary  In  1800  he  pacified  La  Vendue.    In  1802-4 

of  02,000  vols,  forms  a  chief  part  of  the  ^«    w"  i^?i'J'l?«^r  w^^^^ 

Royal  Library  at  Dresden.  ?^°.  the  latter  year  was  made  a  marshal. 

Aujriu  ^u&^i  jr  aux^twtcii.  Losiug  the  favor  of  Napoleon,  he  remained 

Bnunaire  V^!?"™^'' Ji:^nTTS;th^n  without  employment  for  some  years,  but 
fh.  ^io«-i«.  .SnnVJHfv'fS  fir«?Fr?nP^  «»  ^^^  retum  of  Napoleou  from  Elba  he 
SSnwl?^  Wi^^^^Si.  on^th^\^f  n^^^  received  command,  which  he  was  soon 
^S  ilS  ^,Swf.r^l «?  Nnv?^W  5^  ^^^  Compelled  to  surrender  at  the  second 
?lfh^™w^i1Jf^nf  if«  .0.7  v^f'^f  a2  restoration.  He  then  set  out  for  Paris. 
J?^«?^?^iS«?:«  rM^J  Q  ilao?\5l  *>"t  was  attacked  and  brutally  killed  by 
French  Revolution    (Nov.  9.  1799)   wit-  ^^e  populace  at  Avignon. 

bffi^na^LlSr''*^^                             "^  Bnmeail    <brti:n<f),    ALFBED,    French 

uj  Doimparie.  *#xt»^vc*u.     musical      composer,      bom 

Bnunbatlffh  (^"»™^ft.)'      Mabtin  1357.     He  is  best  known  by  his  nroduc- 

^  *    «      qb^  American  edu«j-  tions  in  the  field  of  music-drama.  In  1891 

tor  and  statesman,  bom  April  14,  18^  appeared  his  opera  Le  Rive,  with  its  11- 

in  Huntingdon  County,  Pennsylvania.    He  bretto  founded  on  Zola's  novel.  Zola  him- 

was  educated  at  Juniata  Ck)llege ;  took  a  self  wrote  the  libretti  for  the  operas  Mee- 

master's  degree  at  the  University  of  Penn-  aidor    (1897)    and    UOuragan    (1901). 

sylvania  in  1894  and  a  doctor's  degree  Bmnehilda.      (bran-hil'da),    a    Vlsi- 

in  1895.     He  was  county  superintendent  -^^-^  ">**^"""^«'      gothic    princess,    mar- 

of  schools  in  Huntingdon  County,  presi-  ried  to  Siegebert  I,  King  of  Austrasia,  in 

dent  of  Juniata  College,  professor  of  peda-  568.    To  avenge  her  sister  (assassinated 

gogy  in  the*  TJniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  instigation  of  Fredegonde)  she  In- 

and  1906-1914,  superintendent  of  schools  volved  her  husband  in   a  war  with  his 

in  Philadelphia,    fa  1914  he  was  elected  brother  Chilperic,  in  the  course  of  which 

governor  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  Repub-  Siegebert  was  murdered,  a.d.  576,  and  she 

Ucan  ticket.  herself    taken    prisoner.      She    induced 

Urnmnii^ll    (brum'mel),    Geobqb  Meroveus,    one    of    Chilperic's    sons,    to 

Xirummeu   ^^^j,^   /ggo^  Brummel),  marry  her,  effected  her  escape,  recovered 

son  of  a  derk  in  the  Treasury,  born  m  l»er  authority  and  maintained  it  tUl  613, 

London  in   1778.     He  was  educated  at  when  she  was  captured  by  Fredegonde'; 

Eton  and  at  Oxford,  and  at  the  age  of  fo^t  Clothaire  II,  of  Soissons,  who  had 

sixteen    made    the    acquaintance    of    the  ^  torn  to  piwes  by  wild  horses. 

Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV,  Bniliei     U«f  pl«?t  n?  thS  i-1«n^*^? 

who  gave  him  a  commission  in  his  own  ^^^     Tn^cSw  f?vfpl«™«?TiiHS«,^ 

regiment     He  left  the  service  in  1798  SjS^;^  ^^r52^«im'2^™«  *  ?^^^ 

ssi.is^^?e^in\'^^ro'ft^^^^^^^  aT25,^!^izraffi^^ 

he  expended  In  a  course  of  sumptuous  liv-  ^^^  residence  of  the  Sultan,  is  built  en- 
inff,  during  which  his  d^ta  on  matters  of  tirely  over  the  water;  population  10,000. 
etiquette  and  dress  were  received  in  the  gome  coal  is  mined,  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak 
heau  monde  as  indisputable.  His  cred-  having  a  monopoly  of  coal  mining.  Crutch 
i^JS  ^  K"*?^  became  clamorous,  and  in  and  other  jungle  products  are  exported. 
1816  he  twgc  refuge  in  Calais.  Subse-  a  British  resident  supervises  the  general 
quently  (1830)  he  was  appointed  consul  administration.  A  loan  of  $200,()()0,  made 
at  Caen,  but  on  the  abolition  of  the  post  by  the  Federated  Malay  States  in  19()6. 
was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  died  in  a  was  used  partly  for  buying  out  some  of 
lunatic  asylum  in  1840.  the   monopolists   who  had   obtained   the 

Smiifl.Ti'hiircrli     (brun'a-burg) ,     the  right  to  collect  the  revenues. 
Jirunanourgii    3^,^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  Bnniftl    (briJ-uel'),   Isambard  Kino- 
which   Athelstan   and   the  Anglo-Saxons  ***'  "^^^     doh,  an  English  engineer,  son 
defeated  a  force  of  Scots,  Danes,  etc.,  iu  of  Sir  Mark  Isambard  Brunei,  bom  In 
987:  locality  very  doubtful.  1806;  died  in  1859.     He  was  educated 
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at  the  Henri  IV  College,  Paris ;  and  com* 
menced  practical  engineering  under  his 
father,  acting  at  twenty  as  resident  en- 
gineer at  the  Thames  Tunnel.  Among 
his  best-lcnown  worlss  were  the  Oreat 
Western,  Oreat  Britain,  and  ^reat  East- 
ern steamships;  the  entire  worlds  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  engineer  in  1833,  the  Hunger- 
ford  suspension  bridge,  docks  at  Plym- 
outh, Milford  Haven,  etc. 
Brunei  ^^^  Mabk  Isaicbabd,  a  dis- 
*  tinguished  engineer,  was  the 
son  of  a  Normandy  farmer,  and  born 
near  Rouen  in  1769.  He  was  educated 
in  Rouen,  his  mechanical  genius  early 
displaying  itself.  In  1786  he  entered 
the  French  naval  service,  and  in  1793 
only  escaped  proscription  by  a  hasty 
flight  to  America,  where  he  joined  a 
French  expedition  to  explore  the  regions 
around  Lake  Ontario.  He  was  after- 
wards employed  as  engineer  and  archi- 
tect in  the  city  of  New  York,  erecting 
forts  for  its  defense,  and  establishing  an 
arsenal  and  foundry.  In  1799  he  pro- 
ceeded to  England  and  settled  at  Plym- 
outh, quickly  gaining  reputation  by  the 
invention  of  an  important  machine  for 
making  the  block-pulleys  for  the  rigging 
of  ships.  Among  his  other  inventions 
were  a  machine  for  making  seamless 
shoes,  machines  for  making  nails  and 
wooden  boxes,  for  ruling  paper  and  twist- 
ing cotton  into  hanks,  and  a  machine 
for  producing  locomotion  by  means  of 
carbonic  acid  gas;  but  his  greatest  en* 
gineering  triumph  was  the  Thames  tun- 
nel, commenced  March,  1825,  and  opened 
in  1843.  In  1841  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood was  conferred  on  him.  He  died 
in  Dec,  1849. 

BnmeUeschi   (Sf--'?^^>iS 

tect,  born  in  1377  at  Florence.  He  won 
torae  reputation  as  an  inventor  and 
sculptor,  and  made  special  studies  in  the 
then  little  known  science  of  perspective, 
but  devoted  himself  particularly  to  ar- 
chitecture. When  at  Rome  with  Dona- 
tello  he  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing 
architecture  back  to  Graeco-Roman  prin- 
ciples as  opposed  to  the  dominant 
Gothic.  In  this  he  was  successful,  his 
work  opening  the  way  for  Alberd,  Bra- 
mante,  Vignola,  and  Palladio.  His  great 
achievement  was  the  dome  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Santa  Maria  at  Florence,  the 
possibility  of  which  was  denied  by  other 
architects.  It  has  remained  unsurpassed, 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  though  it  excels 
it  in  height,  being  inferior  to  it  in  mas- 
siveness  of  effect.  Other  important  works 
by  him  were  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Flor- 
ence, the  churches  of  San  Lorenzo  and 


Spirito  Santo,  and  the  Gapella  del  Pana« 
IHed  in  1446. 

Brunei  (hrU-nfi)  Jacques  Ghables, 
a  French  bibliographer  and 
bookseller  at  Paris,  bom  1780 ;  died  1867. 
He  began  his  bibliographical  career  by 
the  preparation  of  several  auction  cata- 
logues, and  of  a  supplementary  volume 
to  the  Dictionnaire  Bihliographique  of 
Gailleau  and  Duclos  (Paris,  1802).  In 
1810  was  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  valuable  Manuel  du  Lihraire,  which 
has  gon^  through  many  editions  and  ex- 
tensions, and  is  still  perhaps  the  best 
book  of  its  class. 

Bruni.     See  Brunei. 

Bruni^    Leonardo.     See  Bruno. 

BruniuM  (b'^'ai'jp).  9P™"t!tJ5 

*^^**o"  great  hydrauhc  architect 
of  Holland,  born  in  1736;  appointed  gen* 
eral  inspector  of  rivers  by  the  States  of 
Holland  in  1769 ;  died  in  1805. 
Briinn  ^^"^^^^^^  an  Austrian  city, 
capital  of  Moravia,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Vienna  to  Prague,  nearly  encir- 
cled by  the  rivers  Schwarzawa  and  Zwit- 
tawa.  It  contains  a  cathedral  and  other 
handsome  churches;  a  landhaus,  where 
the  provincial  assembly  meets,  and  several 
palaces;  and  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  woolens,  which  have  procured  for  it 
the  name  of  the  Austrian  Leeds.  It  is 
the  center  of  Moravian  commerce,  a 
great  part  of  which  is  carried  on  by  faiito. 
Near  it  is  the  fortress  of  Spielberg,  in 
which  Trenck  and  Silvio  Pellico  were 
confined.  Pop.  125,137. 
BrnTin  Giordano  (jor-dft'nd  brO'nd), 
jji  unu,  ^^  Italian  philosopher  of  the 
Renaissance,  bom  at  Nola  about  1550. 
He  entered  the  order  of  Dominicans,  but 
was  accused  of  impiety,  and,  after  en- 
during much  persecution,  fled  from  Rome 
about  1577  to  Geneva.  Here  he  was 
soon  persecuted  in  turn  by  the  Galvinists, 
and  traveled  slowly  through  southern 
France  to  Paris,  where  he  was  offered  a 
chair  of  philosophy,  but  declined  to  ful- 
fill its  conditions  of  attendance  at  mass. 
He  lectured  for  some  time,  however,  but 
in  opposition  to  the  antiquated  Aristo- 
telianism  of  the  time  and  in  exposition  of 
a  loidcal  system  based  on  the  Ars  Magna 
of  Raymond  LuUy.  In  1.583  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  published  several  of 
his  works,  and  to  Oxford,  where  he 
taught  for  a  short  time.  In  1585  he  went 
by  way  of  Paris  and  Marburg  to  Witten- 
berg, and  from  1586  to  1588  taught  his 
philosophy  there.  He  next  went  to 
Prague  and  to  Helmstedt,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1589;  thence  to  Frankfort 
until  1592;  and  finally  to  Padua,  where 
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he    remained    until    the    inquisition    of  narrow    valley,     Bruno    and    his    com- 

Venice  arrested  him  and  transferred  him  panions    built    an    oratory,    and    small 

to    Rome.      After    an    imprisonment    of  separate  cells  for  residence.     In  1089  he 

seven  years,  during  which  he  steadfastly  reluctantly    accepted    the    invitation    of 

refused  to  retract  his  doctrines,  he  was  Urban    II    to   Rome,   but   refused   every 

burned,    February    16,    IGOO,    for   apos-  spiritual  dignity,  and  in  1094  founded  a 

tasy,  heresy,  immorality,  and  violation  of  second  Carthusian  establishment  in  Delia 

vows.    Most  of  his  works  were  published  Torre,  Calabria.     Here  he  died  in  1101. 

between  1584  and  1591,  the  chief  being  He  was  beatified  by  Leo  X  and  canoD> 

the  Cena  de  la  Ceneri  ('Ash- Wednesday  ized  by  Gregory  XV. 

Table-tallt,'  dialogues^  giving  an  exposi-  BrUnO  The  Orefl.t    Archbishop     of 

tion    of    the    Copernican    theory);    the  •*'*  "^-"W  •■■■"C  UTeui*,   Cologne  and 

Spaccio    della   Bestia    THonfante    ('Ex-  Duke  of  Lorraine,   third   son   of  Henry 

pulsion    of    the    Triumphant    Beast/    a  the  Fowler,  and  brother  of  the  Emperor 

moral  allegory)  ;  the  Delia  Causa,  PHn-  Otho   I.     He   was   employed   in   various 

ctptp    ed    Lno:   and    the    DelV    Infinito,  important  negotiations,  and  was  a  great 

^mrer»o,    e    ifond*— aU    m    1584;    the  patron    df    learning.      Commentaries    on 

Uahala  del  Cavallo  Pegaseo  in  1585 ;  and  the  Pentateuch,  and  some  biographies  of 

the  three  metaphysical  works,  De  Triplici  saints,  are  ascribed  to  hinu     He  died  in 

Mtntmo  et  Mensura;  De  Monade,  Numero  965,  at  Rheims. 

et  Figura;  and  De  Immenso  et  Innnmera-  "RTnnoTiiim  Tl«A/«-M«r  fin     m(»dir»{np\ 

6tK6ii»— all  in  1591.     His  doctrines  form  -orUnOIUan  IlieOry  ^^     Brn^l' 

a    more    complete    Pantheistical    system  John,  ^ruwn, 

thought  ot  the  Peri^-_,„^^  ._     ^„  .  duchy  and  soye^^'s^r^'^^/'SU. 

Bruno  <?'^<>'"')'  <>'  Bbuni  (Bbuntjs),  west  of  Germany,  area  1425  sa    m     It 

Wn^  in^n^?\'?*''  *"  IteUa-pcholar.  is  divided  into  seve'aTdettrted'portioni; 

i°r^'J*t''^^^a^=tS*rt'h'e%T.!  ffa^n^aU'/  ^Xto^r"  "i 

^lit    Alexander    V,    and    John    XXIII.  and  it  nartlv  hplnmra  fn  *\xa  tt«i.»  rJ^»^ 

?»°nJS'".  ^T^^"''  "K*^"  i"""  ^*  tr  ?^n«V8tfm!''&n^U%IrtKc*?efl; 
caped  to  Florence,  where  he  wrote  his  in  the  Hars  and  fhe  m!n!>»l.  in^if.^l 
history  of  Florence,  received  in  conse-  ron.  lead  coooer  brown  rL^?, 
quence  the  rights  oi  citizenship,  and  af-  About  bSfl  th?  surface  7b  araH*  t^A 
terwards,  by  the  favor  of  the  fledici,  be-  toe  chief  cultivat^nr^.rt/««'i,rf?n 

^^e  t'Se^a  ofG^ie\Ti?etatu*?et  fn^l^l^ootnTa^n^d  Le^rTh^n*^^^^ 
his  Uteral  I^tln  translations  from  Aris-  Son  ofTaDersoaVt!^^  hJ?^St!^" 
totle,  Demosthenes,  Plutarch,  etc.,  and  ^S,  ae^cultnre  aS'd  mit^?^'  ^^'^'^*J' 
3  ^"e^tra'rc'a'"'  "'  "°*™-"*^  "'  ^'^  ^1*  iKmSoym'Sft  o7°th7'pSl^  ts 

BJnnoTE-1.     The   Benedictine  ?wf  L%^y^%tThf  B^u7di^a,^°n1 
'    apostle    of    Prussia    who    ac-   three  dc^nutipfl  tn  tho  nts^^^fTi      t     i^ 

Henrv  IL  and  who,  having  been  taken   Brunswick    without    issue    in    IRMthf 

SLdranfrrcu?^»ti;  XJ^  ^^^  '''^^F^iBif  ivr^ 

whiVhei'L'1'^r^cted'man^rr'''-*^*^'^  byreligio;'"  (^^A^n^^]^.  P^I^U^T) 
offi^    tht    bishooriS^f    RhP^m»     w    "»°»'e'   *»   Berlin.     The   older  streets 
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Council  House.    The  educational  inatitu-  the  peace  he  retired  to  Brunswick,  and 

tions   include   the   polytechnic   school,   a  died  in  1792. 

gymnasium,  etc.,  and  there  are  a  city  BmnSWlck  ^"biedbich  Wilhelic. 
museum,  a  ducal  museum,  and  a  public  *'***""*' ^  *^'^>  Dukb  of,  fourth  and 
library.  The  principal  manufactures  are  youngest  son  of  Duke  Karl  Wilhelm 
wool,  linen,  jute,  machinery,  sewing-  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick;  born  In  1T71. 
machines,  etc  Pop.  (1910)  143,819.  During  the  war  against  France,  in  1792 
Bmnfi^wifik  ^  ^^^  ^^  Georgia,  and  subsequently,  he  fought  in  the  Prus- 
X9XUUO  wxvAi)  county  seat  of  Glynn  sian  armies,  was  twice  wounded,  and 
county,  on  St.  Simon's  Sound,  80  miles  once  made  prisoner  with  BlUcher  at 
8.  8.  w.  of  Savannah.  It  has  a  very  Lubeck.  For  the  campaign  of  1809  he 
large  shipping  trade  in  cotton,  lumber,  raised  a  free  corps  in  Bohemia,  but  was 
phosphates  and  naval  stores,  contains  a  compelled  to  embark  his  troops  for  Eng- 
large  turpentine  and  rosin  plant,  and  is  a  land,  where  he  was  received  with  enthu- 
popular  winter  resort  Pop.  10,182.  siasm.  His  corps  immediately  entered 
Brunswick  '^  town  of  Maine,  on  the  British  service,  and  was  afterwards 
xvxk,  ^^^  Androscoggin,  9  employed  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  the  par- 
miles  w.  of  Bath.  At  Bowdoin  College,  liament  granting  him  a  pension  of  £6000, 
in  this  town,  Hawthorne  and  Longfellow  until  he  returned  to  his  hereditary 
graduated  in  1825,  and  the  latter  filled  dominions,  1813.  The  events  of  1815 
the  chair  of  modern  languages  for  sev-  called  him  again  to  arms,  and  he  fell  at 
eral  years.  It  has  cotton  and  paper  mills  Quatie  Bras,  1815.  Caroline,  wife  of 
and  other  industries.    Pop.  6621.  George  IV,  was  a  sister  of  this  prince. 

Bmnawifik  F^^^^^    of,    a    dlstin-  DrmiflwinTr  ^^^     Wilhelic     Fbb- 

J>nui»WlCIL,  ^jgjj^    family    founded  •"'rUlISWlCK,  ^  j  j, ^  ,,  ^^    DUKK   OF, 

by  Albert  Ak)  II,  Marquis  of  Reggio  born  in  1735;  entered  upon  the  govern- 
and  Modena,  a  descendant,  by  the  female  ment  in  1780.  He  received  the  chief  oom- 
line,  of  Charlemagne.  In  1047  he  mar-  maud  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  army 
ried  Cunigunda,  heiress  of  the  Counts  of  against  France  in  1792,  and  designed  to 
Altorf,  thus  uniting  the  two  houses  of  press  forward  from  Lorraine  to  Paris, 
Este  and  Guelph.  From  his  son,  Guelph,  but,  after  taking  Longwy  and  Verdun, 
who  was  created  Duke  of  Bavaria  in  was  baffled  in  Champagne  by  Dumouriei, 
1071,  and  married  Judith  of  Flanders,  a  defeated  at  Valmy  by  Kellerman.  and 
descendant  of  Alfred  of  England,  de-  obliged  to  evacuate  the  province!  In 
scended  Henry  the  Proud,  who  succeeded  1793  the  duke,  in  conjunction  with  the 
in  1125,  and  by  marriage  acquired  Austrians,  opened  the  campaign  on  the 
Brunswick  and  Saxony.  Otho,  the  great-  upper  Rhine,  took  KOnigstein  and  Menti, 
grandson  of  Henry  by  a  younger  branch  and  prepared  to  attack  Landau.  After  a 
of  his  family,  was  the  first  who  bore  the  long  struggle  with  varying  success  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Brunswick  (1235).  By  Austrian  lines  were  broken  by  Pichegru, 
the  two  sons  of  Ernest  of  Zell,  who  be-  and  the  duke  was  obliged  to  follow  their 
came  duke  in  1532,  the  family  was  divided  retreat  across  the  Rhine.  At  Auerstadt 
into  the  two  branches  of  Brunswick-  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  1806. 
Wolfenbttttel  (II)  and  Brunswick-  Brimawick  Black  »  varnish  corn- 
Hanover,  from  the  latter  of  which  comes  '"A*"iawii/ik  fiia^ik,  ^^^  chiefly  of 
the  present  royal  family  of  Britain.  The  lampblack  and  turpentine,  and  applied 
former  was  the  German  family  in  pos-  to  cast-iron  goods.  Asphalt  and  oU  of 
session  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  until  turpentine  are  also  ingredients  in  some 
the    death    of    the    last    duke    in    1884.  kinds  of  it. 

George   Louis,   son   of   Ernest   Augustus  Bninswick  Green  commonly  a  car. 

and   Sophia,   granddaughter  of  James   I  *» a  UJiaw ii/is.  viccu,  bonate    of    cop- 

of    England,    succeeded    his    father    as  per  mixed  with  chalk  or  lime. 

Elector   of   Hanover   in   1698,   and  was  BjT,g«     Bboussa    (brO'sd),  or  Bursa. 

called  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  m  -Orusa,  ^  Turkish  city  in  Asia  Minor, 

1714  as  George  L  south  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  about  20 

Brunswick,  F""?^'*^^'^'     Duke    of,  miles   distant   from    its    port,    Mudania, 

«    ^.       ^    A, J  '^"'***     ;^°     ^^  rP^^^  "^^^    *    P<>P-    o'   *^«t    110,000   Turks, 

i*?^???^   A^**®7iJw^^u"  bora^at  Bruns-  Greeks.    Armenians,   and   Jews,   engaged 

wick  1721.    In  1730  he  entered  the  Prus-  in    commerce,    and    the    manufacture    of 

sian  service,  was  engaged  in  the  Silesian  satins,   silk   stuffs,   carpets,   gauze,   etc.: 

wars,  and  in  the  Seven  Years'  war  com-  meerschaum,  obtained  in  the  vicinity.  Is 

manded   the  allied  army  in  Westphalia,  made    into    pipebowls.      The    town    is 

He  drove  the  French  from  Ix)wer  Saxony,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  which  is  en- 

SSI!S'.  i?^r.^®l5****"/s/«°^    was    Vic-  closed    by    the   ridges   of   Olympus,   and 

Corioiia  at  Crefeld  and  Minden.     After  abounds  in  hot  springs.     Brusa  repn* 
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•ents  the  aDcient  Prusa,  long  capital  of 
Bithynia,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  in  the  Greek  Empire  of  Constan- 
tinople. It  was  the  residence  of  the 
TurlLish  sovereigns  from  1329  until  the 
transference  of  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Adrianople  in  1365. 

Bmsll  ^  well-lcnown  implement  used 
APxuo  y  £^j.  ymiious  purposes.  There 
are  two  chief  yarieties,  those  with  stiff 
hair  or  fibers  and  those  with  flexible, 
The  former  are  made  of  hog's  bristles, 
whalebone  fibers,  vegetable  fibers  of  vari- 
ous kinds  (brush-grass,  palms,  etc.),  and 
sometimes  wire  is  made  to  serve  the  same 
purpose.  The  latter  are  made  of  hog's 
bristles  or  of  the  hair  of  the  camel,  bad- 
ger, squirrel,  sable,  goat,  etc..  and  are 
chiefly  used  for  painting,  the  smallest 
kinds,  made  round,  being  called  pencils. 
Urn  all  Charles  Francis,  electrician, 
J>riuui,  ^^^  ^j  Euclid,  Ohio,  in  1849. 
He  took  part  in  the  invention  of  the 
dynamo  and  invented  the  Brush  arc- 
lamp.  In  1881  he  was  made  a  chevalier 
on  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 
BrUSh-eraSS  C^^^^^ropCgon      gryllus), 

ope,  with  stiff,  wiry  roots,  which  are  used 
for  making  brushes. 

Brush-turkey.    See  TallegaUa, 

Bmall-lJCrllPpl  *  toothless  wheel 
J>rusn  wneei,  go^etimes      used      in 

light  machinery  to  turn  a  similar  wheel 
by  means  of  bristles  or  some  brushlike  or 
soft  substance,  as  cloth,  buff-leather, 
India  rubber,  or  the  like. 

BrUSSa.     See  Brusa. 

Brussels  (brus'elz;  Flemish,  Brussel; 
^  French,  Bruxelles),  the 
capital  of  Belgium  and  of  the  province  of 
Brabant,  is  situated  on  the  small  river 
Senne,  which  is  not  navigable,  but  serves 
as  a  canal-feeder.  The  city  consists  of  a 
northwestern  or  lower  portion  and  a 
southeastern  or  upper  portion.  The  older 
part  is  surrounded  with  fine  boulevards 
on  the  site  of  its  fortifications,  and  in 
many  places  presents  a  congeries  of 
twisted  streets.  The  upper  town,  which 
is  partly  inside  the  boulevards  and  partly 
outside,  is  the  finest  part  of  the  city,  and 
contains  the  king's  palace,  the  palace  of 
the  <^mbers,  the  palace  of  justice  (a 
magnificent  new  building  of  colossal  pro- 
portions in  the  classical  style,  ranking 
among  the  finest  in  Europe),  the  palace 
of  the  fine  arts,  the  public  library  and 
museum,  etc. ;  and  has  also  a  fine  park  of 
17  acres,  around  which  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  situated.  The  lower 
town  retains  much  of  its  ancient  appear- 
ance.   The  Hotel  de  Vttle   (1401-55)  is 


an  imposing  Gothic  structure,  with  a 
spire  364  ft.  in  height,  the  square  in  front 
of  it  being  perhaps  the  most  pictorial  of 
all  the  public  places  of  Brussels.  The 
Cathedral  of  Saint  Gudule  (dating  in  part 
from  the  13th  century)  is  the  finest  of 
many  fine  churcEes,  richly  adorned  with 
sculptures  and  paintings.  The  whole 
town  is  rich  in  monuments  and  works  of 
art.  The  institutions  comprise  a  uni- 
versity, an  academy  of  science  and  tha 


Town  Hall,  Brussels. 

fine  arts  and  polytechnic  school;  one  of 
the  finest  observatories  in  Europe,  a  coo- 
servatorium  of  music;  a  public  library, 
containing  more  than  450,000  Yolomes 
and  30,000  MSS. ;  a  picture-gallery,  with 
the  finest  specimens  of  Flemish  art;  and 
many  learned  societies  and  educational 
organizations.  The  manufactures  and 
trade  are  greatly  promoted  by  canal  com- 
munications with  Charlerol,  Mechlin, 
Antwerp,  and  tl&e  ocean,  and  by  the  net- 
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Bruyfere 


work  of  Belgian  railways.  The  indus- 
tries are  varied  and  important.  Lace 
was  an  ancient  manufacture,  and  is  still 
of  great  importance;  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  paper,  car- 
riages, and  many  minor  manufactures  are 
carried  on.  There  are  breweries,  distiller- 
ies, sugar-refineries,  foundries,  etc.  The 
language  spoken  by  the  upper  classes  is 
French,  and  Blemish  is  that  of  the  lower ; 
but  German,  Dutch,  and  English  are  also 
a  good  deal  spoken. — During  the  middle 
ages  Brussels  did  not  attain  great  im- 
portance. It  was  walled  by  Baldric  of 
T^uvain  in  1044;  was  more  completely 
fortified  in  1380;  and  was  twice  burned 
and  once  ravaged  by  the  plague  during  the 
15th  century.  It  was  bombarded  and 
burned  by  the  French  in  1695;  and  was 
again  taken  by  the  French  in  1794,  and 
retained  till  1814,  when  it  became  the 
chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Dyle. 
From  1815  to  1830  it  was  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  1830  was  the  chief  center 
of  the  revolt  which  separated  Belgium 
from  Holland.  It  fell  into  German  hands 
during  the  European  war  following  the 

fallant  but  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the 
Belgians  to  hold  back  the  Teuton  forces 
at  Li^ge  iq.  t?.).  Brussels  was  occupied 
August  20,  1914,  without  resistance.  The 
population  of  the  capital  before  the  war 
was  663,600.  The  Germans  laid  a  huge 
indemnity  upon  the  city  and  undertook  a 
system  of  deportation  that  shodsed  the 
whole  world. 

Brussels  Carpet.    See  corpei. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  ^Stedva'Moi 

cabbage  (Brassica  olerdoea),  having  an 
elongated  stem  4  or  5  feet  high,  with 
small  clustering  green  heads  like  minia- 
ture cabbages.  They  are  cultivated  in 
great  quantities  near  Brussels. 

BrntUS  ^^ecimus  Junius,  served  under 
"■"  '  Julius  Gffisar  in  Gaul,  and  was 
afterwards  commander  of  his  fleet,  but, 
like  his  relative,  Marcus  Junius  Brutus, 
joined  in  the  assassination  of  Caesar.  He 
was  afterwards  for  a  short  time  success- 
ful in  opposing  Antony,  but  was  de- 
serted by  his  soldiers  in  Gaul  and 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  opponent, 
who  put  him  to  death  in  B.C.  43. 
Brutus,  ^ucius  Junius,  an  ancient 
'  Roman  hero,  son  of  Marcus 
Junius  by  the  daughter  of  the  elder  Tar- 
quin.  He  saved  his  life  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  Tarquin  the  Proud  by  feigning 
himself  insane,  whence  his  name  Brutus 
(stupid).  On  the  suicide  of  Lucretia  (see 
Lucretia),  however,  he  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  headed  the  revolt  against  the 


Tarquins.  Having  secured  their  banish* 
ment,  he  proposed  to  abolish  the  regal 
dignity  and  introduce  a  free  government, 
with  the  result  that  he  was  elected  to  the 
consulship,  in  which  capacity  he  con- 
demned his  own  sons  to  death  for  conspir- 
ing to  restore  the  monarchy.  He  fell  in 
battle  B.O.  509. 

Bnitns  Mabcus  Junius,  a  distin- 
J>rutu»,g,yjgjj^  Roman,  born  B.C.  85: 
was  at  first  an  enemy  of  Pompey,  but 
aided  him  after  the  outbreak  of  civil  war 
until  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  He  then 
surrendered  to  Gsesar,  who  made  him  in 
the  following  year  governor  of  Gisalpine 
Gaul,  and  atterwards  of  Macedonia.  He 
soon,  however,  as  an  ardent  patriot,  joined 
the  conspiracy  against  Gsesar,  and  by  his 
influence  ensured  its  success.  After  the 
assassination  of  Gsesar  he  took  refuge  in 
the  East,  made  himself  master  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia,  and  with  a  powerful 
army  joined  (Jassius  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Lycians  and  Rhodians.     In 


Blarous  Junius  Brutus— Antique  Bust. 


the  meantime  the  triumvirs.  Octavianus, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  had  been  successful 
at  Rome,  and  were  prepared  to  encounter 
the  army  of  the  conspirators,  which, 
crossing  the  Hellespont,  assembled  at 
Philippi  in  Macedonia.  Cassius  appears 
to  have  been  beaten  at  once  by  Antony; 
and  Brutus,  though  temporarily  successful 
against  Octavianus,  was  totally  defeated 
twenty  days  later.  He  escaped  with  a 
few  friends;  but,  seeing  that  his  cause 
was  hopelessly  ruined,  fell  upon  the 
sword  held  for  him  by  his  confidant 
Strato,  and  died  (B.C.  42). 
BrUX  (*>rtl^s),  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
on  the  Biela,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  are  extensive  coal-fields 
and  the  famous  mineral  springs  of 
Seidlitz  and  Pttllna,  Pop.  21,525. 
BrUVere  (bnl-yftr),  Jean  de  la,  a 
^J^  ^  French  writer,  bom  at 
Paris  in  1645.     He  was  employed  in  tne 
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»•  from  their  moss-like  appearance. 


Bryan  Bubonic  Plague 

education  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  grand-  made  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  Dec., 
son  of  the  great  Cond6,  with  a  pension  of  1906,  and  ambassador  to  the  United 
;;U()0  livres,  and  was  attached  to  his  per-  States  in  1907.  He  resigned  in  1912,  and 
Son  during  his  life.     Died  1G96.  the  following  year  was  appointed  a  mem- 

■«  /u^.     X     w ,   T«^,«,«r««   ber  of  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration. 

Bryan   Kr^'.Jd^i;^irr;n  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege  <J^tn.Tt^ 

at  Salem,  Illinois,  in  1860.  He  graduated  fan  college  for  women  situated  at  Bryn 
at  niinoij  CoUege,  JacksonviUe,  111.,  1881 ;  Mawr,  Pa.,  10  miles  w.  N.  w.  of  Philadel- 
studied  law  in  Chicago,  and  in  188  f  phia.  It  had  in  1911,  60  instructors,  426 
settled  in  Ldncohi,  Nebraska.  A  fluent  students  and  a  library  of  60,000  volumeai 
ana  capable  orator,  he  took  an  active  part  «  (bri'o-ni),  Bbtonia,  a  genus 

in  Democratic  politics,  and  in  1892  be-  J^i^f^^-J  of  plants,  nat  order  Cnicor- 
came  editor  of  the  Omaha  World  Herald  bitacee  (gourds).  The  common  bryony, 
and  an  earnest  advocate  of  'free  silver'  a  European  species  (B.  diitic^)^  it  % 
coinage.  In  1896  he  was  nominated  for  climbing  plant  common  in  hedges, 
the  presidency  by  the  Democratic  and  Jlrrrf^^f^f.  (bri-o-z6'a;  Or.  hryon,  moss. 
Peoples  parties,  as  the  result  of  an  elo-  «*jrw*iw€»  ^^^  z6on^  an  animal),  a 
quent  speech  in  the  Democratic  national  same  formerly  given  to  the  Polyioa, 
convention  of  delegates,  but  was  defeated,  from  their  moss-lik 
He  was  again  nominated  in  1900  and  a 
third  time  in  1908,  each  time  being  un- 
successfuL     In  his  several  campaigns  for  Northern  India. 

the  presidency   he  drew  enormous  audi-  _    .     _         /.  */i.    i     %      *u      -     *... 

ences  by  his  brilliant  powers  of  oratory.  BubalUS  ^**?.^'lv®^'i.  »  i  S  «L 
In  January,  1901,  he  began  tiie  publica-  -"^"****''  which  the  buffalo  belongs, 
tion  of  the  Commoner,  a  Democratic  Bubastis  (W-bas'tis),  an  ancient 
newspaper.  In  1913  he  was  appointed  *'""**'•'**'  Egyptian  town,  so  named 
Secretary  of  State.  On  June  8,  1915,  he  from  the  goddess  Bast,  supposed  to  an- 
resigned  on  the  ground  that  he  differed  swer  to  the  Greek  Art$mis  or  Diana.  The 
with  President  Wilson's  policy  toward  cat  was  sacred  to  her,  and  the  Bubasteia, 
Germany  in  the  European  War,  a  policy  or  festivals  of  the  goddess,  were  the  larg- 
which  he  believed  to  be  detrimental  to  the  est  and  most  important  of  the  Egyptian 
cause  of  peace.  festivals. 

Bryant  ^^^'--^K  whxiam  cul.^.,  Bubo  [^'^If  -J  "lymXi^  gUni; 

nalii,    born^in^'cSSrngLt  Mass^Tn  ^wh^re"""'''"^  "  *''  ''"°'  '"'  ""^ 

J^lati^oL'Trorati^n'^^^^^^^^  BubO,   't^^^Zrt.'^t^llt'S:!  ll' 

wrote  The  Embargo:  and  at  eighteen  his  ^„w«, '  Pll*^*iH?^;,2f„:!t^hoZi  iwl 
famous  poem  the  S^hanatopsis.  In  1815  T^^^Z^jJ^l^^^^  Virginian  horned  owl 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  and  practised  5^-  vtrfftmanus). 

with  success  till  1825,  when  he  established  BubOIUC  Pla^Ue  Vh  '^^°  1  i'„2i  t 
the  New  York  Review,    In  1826  he  be-       .,  _.     ,.  ^    ,,  ^he  most  deadly  of 

came  assistant  editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  ^J^i^^mic  diseases.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
a  leading  organ  of  tiie  New  York  Demo-  Jjj^  «"»^,^  »«  ♦*»«.  Black  Death  or  plague  of 
crats,  of  which  he  was  long  chief  editor.  ^^?  P^?*  centuries.  {&ee  Plague.)  It  re- 
His  poems,  first  collected  in  1832,  took  oeives  its  modern  name  from  the  fact  that 
rank  as  the  best  America  had  up  to  that  ^^  attacks  the  lymphatic  glands  m  the 
time  produced.  In  1842  he  issued  The  n^<^k,  armpits,  groins,  etc.,  producing  bu- 
Founiain  and  other  Poems;  and  a  new  bos,  and  causing  the  skm  to  be  mottled 
edition  of  his  poems  in  1858  was  followed  ^^th  purple  spots.  It  has  recentiy  been 
by  metrical  translations  of  the  lUad,  in  discovered  to  be  due  to  a  bacillus,  which 
1869  and  of  the  Odyssey  in  1871.  His  has  been  identified  in  the  blood  of  the  pa- 
Leiiers  of  a  Traveler  record  his  visits  to  tients  and  resembles  that  of  chicken  pox. 
Europe  in  1834.    He  died  in  1878.  Its  ravages  have  been  especially  fatal  in 

Brvnp  (bris),  James,  a  British  man  the  East,  where  heedlessness  as  to  sani- 
jjxjri/C  ^£  letters  and  statesman,  bom  tation  and  pure  air  expose  the  people  to 
at  Belfast  in  1838,  and  called  to  the  bar  its  attacks.  It  was  so  fatal  in  a  recent 
in  1867.  He  was  regius  professor  of  civil  outbreak  at  Bomby,  India,  that  half  the 
law  at  Oxford  1870-93.  He  had  already  population  fled  from  the  city.  Careful 
published  his  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  quarantine  has  kept  it  out  of  western 
taken  high  rank  as  a  historical  writer.  Europe  in  recent  years,  but  in  1900  it 
His  American  Commonwealth  i9  the  best  made  its  appearance  in  the  Chinese  quar- 
work  on  our  system  of  government,  ter  of  San  Francisco,  where  it  was  soon 
Elected  to  Parliament  in  ISiBO,   he  was  found  that  rats  from  sliipboard,  or  rather 
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Buccaneers  Buchan 

the  fleas  which  infest  the  rats,  conveyed  in  Selkirkshire.  The  son  of  Sir  Walter, 
the  death-dealing  germs.  To  eradicate  bearing  the  same  name,  was  for  his  valor 
it,  a  crusade  was  instituted  against  and  services  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1606 
the  rats  of  that  city,  which  were  as  Lord  Scott  of  Buccleugh,  and  his  sue- 
killed  in  multitudes.  In  1896  an  anti-  cessor  was  made  an  earl  in  1619.  In 
plague  serum  was  administered  to  a  1663  the  titles  and  estates  devolved  upon 
Chinaman  severely  affected  by  the  disease  Anne,  daughter  of  the  second  earl,  who 
and  proved  effective,  so  that  a  remedy  married  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  illegiti- 
seems  in  hand  against  this  dreaded  mate  son  of  Charles  II,  the  pair  in  1673 
disease.  But  sanitary  regulations  appear  being  created  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
to  afford  comparative  exemption,  and  its  Buccleugh,  etc.  Subsequently  the  duke- 
occasional  title  of  the  'poor  man's  dom  of  Queensberry  passed  by  marriage 
disease'  probably  arises  from  lack  of  into  the  family, 
deanllness  in  the  lower  strands  of  popula-  BuCCOIl'idSB.     See  Barlets. 

TlnootLXi^^r^  (buk-a-nSrs'),  a  namede-  "DrinATiffliir     (btl-sen'tftr),     a     mythi- 

Buccaneers    ^.^^    ^^^^    ^^^    q^^^^^  HUCenxanr     v^j    monster,    half    man 

word  loucan,  a  place  for  smoking  meat,  and    half    ox.     The    splendid    galley    in 

first  given  to  European  settlers  in  Hayti  which    the    Doge    of    Venice    annually 

or    Hispaniola,    whose    business    was    to  wedded  the  Adriatic  bore  this  name, 

hunt  wild  cattle  and   swine  and  smoke  UTinpTiliflliifi  (hfl-sefa-lns; 'Ox-head'), 

their  flesh.     In  an  extended  sense  it  was  J^uocpnaiUB  ^j^^   ^^^^^   ^^  Alexander 

applied    to   English    and    French    adven-  the  Great     On  its  death  from  a  wound 

turers,  mostly  seafaring  people^  who,  com-  Alexander  built  over  its  grave,  near  the 

bining  for  mutual  defense  against  the  ar-  Hydaspes,  a  city  called  ^ucephala, 

rogant  pretensions  of  the   Spaniards  to  ^n/iA]*  (bn'tser),  Mabtin,  a  16th  cen- 

the  dominion  of  the  whole  of  America,  **"'^^*    tury  reformer,  whose  real  name 

frequented  the  West  Indies  in  the  17th  was  Kuhhorn,  cowhom,  of  which  Bucer 

century,  acquired  predatory  and  lawless  is  meant  to  be  the  Greek  equivalent ;  born 

habits,  and  became  ultimately,  in  many  in  1491  at  Schlettstadt,  m  Alsace.     In 

cases,       little       better       than       pirates.  1521  he  left  the  Dominican  order  and  be- 

The  earliest  association  of  these  adven-  came  preacher  at  the  court  of  the  Elector 

turers  began  about  1625,  but  they  after-  Frederick,  and  afterwards  in  Strasburg, 

wards  became  much  more  formidable,  and  where  he  was  professor  in  the  university 

continued  to  be  a  terror  until  the  open-  for  twenty  years.     In  1548  Edward  VI 

ing  of  the  18th  century,  inflicting  heavy  invited  him  to  Cambridge,  where  he  held 

losses  upon  the  shipping  trade  of  Spain,  the  ofBce  of  professor  of  theology,  and 

and  even  attacking  large  towns.    Among  died    in    1551.      In    1557    Queen    Mary 

their  chief  leaders  were  Montbars  (II  ex-  caused  his  bones  to  be  burned.    Cardinal 

terminador),  Peter  the  Great  of  Dieppe,  Contarini   called    him    the   most  learned 

L'Olonnas,  de  Busco,  Van  Horn,  and  the  divine  among  the  heretics.     He  wrote  a 

Welshman  Henry  Morgan,  who,  in  1670.  commentary    on    the    Psalms    under    the 

marched    across   the   isthmus,   plundered  name  of  Aretius  Filinus,  and  many  other 

Panama,    and    after   being   knighted    by  works. 

Charles    II,    became   deputy-governor   of  llTi'/iArAa    Saa  Trnrfthill 

Jamaica,     i'he  last  great  exploit  of  the  ^^  OtTOB.  bee  HomlnU. 

buccaneers  was  the  capture  of  Carthagena  'RTi#t'h     (bu^)>  Leopold  ton.  a  German 

in  1697,  after  which  they  are  lost  sight  -"^^**    geologist,  born  in  1774;  died  in 

of  in  the  annals  of  vulgar  piracy.  1853.     He  made  extensive  geological  ex- 

BnCCinator  (huk-si-n&'ter;    Latin,    a  cursions  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 

trumpeter,  from  hucoina,  also    visited    the    Canary    Islands,    the 

trumpet),     the    trumpeter's     muscle,     a  Hebrides,  and  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and 

flat  thin  muscle  forming  the  wall  of  the  Ireland.     He  was  the  author  of  various 

cheek,  assisting  in  mastication  and  regu-  important  works:  and  compiled  a  mag- 

lating  the  expulsion  of  the  air  in  whis-  nificent  geological  map  of  Germany, 

tling  or  playing  a  wind-instrument.  llTinliaTi  (buVan),  a  district  of  Scot- 

^  a  dukedom)  of  one  of  Aberdeenshire,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
the  oldest  families  in  Scotland,  tracing  Deveron  and  the  Ythan. 
descent  from  Sir  Richard  le  Scott  in  the  'Rri/t'hfiTi  (buk'an  or  buVan),  WnJlAic, 
reign  of  Alexander  III  (latter  half  of  -oi*^"»*^  a  Scotch  medical  writer,  bom 
the  13th  century),  and  first  becoming  in  1729;  studied  at  Edinburgh,  and  corn- 
conspicuous  in  the  person  of  the  border  menced  practice  there,  where  also  he  pub- 
chieftain  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Branx-  lished  in  1769  his  work  entitled  Domestie 
holm  and  Buccleugh — the  latier  an  estate  Medicines  or,  the  Family  Physician — the 
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Buchanan  Bnchanan 

lint  work  of  the  kind  publif^hed  in  with  the  elder  Scaliger.  From  Bordeaux 
Britain.  Before  his  death,  in  1805,  nine-  Buchanan  removed  to  Parii,  and  thenc* 
teen  large  editions  had  been  sold.  It  to  Portugal  to  take  a  chair  in  the  Uni- 
was  translated  into  French,  and  became  versity  of  Coimbra.  Here  he  was  sen- 
even  more  popular  on  the  Continent  and  tenced  by  the  Inquisition  to  be  confined 
in  America  than  at  home.  Buchan  was  in  a  monastery,  but  at  length  received 
induced  by  its  success  to  remove  to  Lon-  permission  to  depart,  and  was  shortly 
don,  where  for  many  years  he  enjoyed  a  afterwards  appointed  to  a  regency  in  the 
lucrative  practice.  College  of  Boncourt  at  Paris,  an  office 
HnAlio-naTi  (bu-kan'an),  Claudius,  a  held  by  him  till  1555,  when  he  was  en- 
jjuuiiaiittu  distinguished  missionary  gaged  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Comte 
In  India,  born  at  Cambuslang.  Scotland,  df  Brissac,  During  this  period  a  portion 
in  1766.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni-  of  his  version  of  the  Psalms  in  Latin 
Yersities  of  Glasgow  and  Cambridge;  be-  verse  was  published.  About  1560  he  re- 
came  chaplain  to  the  East  India  Com-  turned  to  Scotland,  and  for  some  time 
pany  in  1795 ;  and  in  1800  was  appointed  acted  as  tutor  to  the  young  Queen  Mary, 
professor  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  version  of  the 
and  Tice-provost  in  the  college  at  Fort-  Psalms.  He  had  now  openly  joined  the 
WlUiam.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  leaders  of  the  Reformation.  In  1566  he 
1808,  and  in  1811  published  his  ChHstian  Jjas  nominated  principal  of  St.  Lepnaiji's 
Researches  in  Asia,  with  a  Notice  of  the  College,  St  Andrews,  and  in  the  following 
Translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  y^^^  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  Gen- 
Oriental  I^anguages.  He  died  in  1815.  ^^,  Assembly,  the  only  instance  of  the 
BllGlianfl.Tl  Geoboe,  a  Scottish  re-  S?**^^  ^®^°«  „^«,^^  P^  *  lavman.  When 
JlUCnanan,  formerThlstorian,  scholar,  EUzabeth  called  witnesses  from  Scotland 
and  Latin  poet,  bom  in  the  parish  of  Jo  substantiate  the  charges  against  Mary, 
KlUearn,  Stirlingshire,  in  1506.  An  Buchanan  accompanied  the  Regent  Moray 
nncle  sent  him  in  1520  to  the  University  t°*^  England,  and  his  evidence  agaliwt 
of  Paris,  but  the  death  of  his  uncle  com-  ^«r  ^^s  highly  important.  In  1570  he 
peUed  his  return,  and  in  1523  he  joined  was  selected  to  supenntend  the  education 
the  French  auxiliaries  employed  by  the  of  King  James,  whom  he  made  an  ex- 
regent,  Albany,  serving  as  a  private  sol-  f«"«°^  «?^.^^*^-  .  ^«  ^"  also  appointed 
dier  in  one  campaign  against  the  Eng-  t^fr?,?^^^^!  ^""r^^riJi' ?  ^^^tifrS^^ 
lish.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  University  ^«^^  }^^  ^l'^.  ^  In  1579  he  published  Ws 
of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  took  the  Arts  ^t/^[f  i^S^«*  ^P^J  fifcofo«,  a  work  in 
degree  in  October,  1525.  Following  his  which  he  defended  the  rights  of  the  people 
tutor,  Mair  or  Major,  to  France,  he  be-  *?  .'"^K«  ^^  «"^  control  the  conduct  of 
came  in  1526  a  student  in  the  Scots  Col-  ^^i^  governors,  and  which  subsequently 
lege  of  Paris;  took  his  degrees;  in  1529  Si^  ^^^P  influence  on  pohtical  thought 
was  elected  professor  in  the  College  of  S^^d^.<^'<^?.^o?  ^^  *»^8  ^^'^.f  ^?l'*S**"IS? 
St.  Barbe;  and  in  1532  was  engagid  as  5i**T*^^5"i^^y  ^5  ^S^^^I^kq^^  *^  ^*"® 
friend  and  tutor  of  Gilbert  Kennedy,  S'^^^oL^u^a  ^.  August  29.  1582,  and  on 
Bart  of  CassiUis,  with  whom  he  resid^  ^^t,^^^  September  following  Buchanan 
for  five  years,  and  to  whom  he  inscribed  ^l^'  ^^  *o^**'",lf^  ^^^1  *°k?I''^#  \°^ 
his  first  published  work,  a  translation  of  YJ  Z^  ^a^""^^-  ^-  .^^*  ""^  vl' 
Linacre's  Rudiments  of  Latin  Orammar,  ^^y,  as  evidenced  by  his  History  and  his 
printed  in  1533.  In  1536  Cassillis  and  ^^"J^'*  9^  *^«  ^8*  ""«•  /«  regards  iU 
buchanan  returned  to  Scotland,  where  °^^"?^»  V"^  former  is  entirely  uncritical, 
the  latter  published  his  fifomtllfim,  a  f„°,^  ,^«  ifil  Ti"  V^^^ 
satire  against  the  Franciscans.  To  *°^  V''' ""^^  VfiS*  fiff«.«fi.  ....-M.«f 
shield  him  from  the  hostility  of  the  Buchaiiail,  of fh^p^VlnUpH^R^^^^^^ 
Catholic  party,  James  V  retained  him  as  ,„  r,  ^  ,  .  ^f  ^T^^^^  States,  born 
preceptor    to  'his     natural     son     JamS  ^^^^^vfj^^^^^^^^^ 

ir^caSr^^nt^of'^h"    ILVn^US?  James'^UlLS tl^  ed"^^^^^^^^^^  iTt  ffi 

MXerr^b;.  Tound    S'aTlaT/ag^  lr"h^"i*^^%S^'^^^^^^  ^^'  !f?*i'^.^ 

TnilhenV'tf  W'ate^"^^^^^^^  '^e  ^^"a'm'e  {^e  'ct^d^u'^^ Ll^^^^^^^^                  ""^^r 

nmfpRRnr  nf  Tnfin    of  'RoK/^Aon*    ^f^fA  "®  conunuea  a  memoer  till  lool.    After 

tKDriated    the    Medea    and    llcettU    of  .1  JSd    f«    fh..  ^fn«V«     »nH    „n!?.,^^ 

Earipides.     Among  bis  puplte  was  Mon-  „r^.,^„*^  ^f *p„it    «'baS°^ox"°^*'   *' 

fl^..  and   he   wae  on^Stim.t.   term.  ^X^^'Z^tS'Vl^Xr,  S 
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presidency  of  General  Taylor  he  retired 
from  public  life,  but  in  1853  General 
Pierce,  who  was  then  president,  named 
him  minister  of  the  United  States  at 
London.  He  returned  to  America  in  1856 
as  Democratic  candidate  for  the  pres- 
idency, and  was  elected  by  a  large  major- 
ity over  Fremont,  the  Republican  candi- 
date, and  inaugurated  in  March,  1857. 
The  storm  which  broke  out  on  the  elec- 
tion of  Lincoln  and  the  secession  from 
the  Union  of  many  of  the  southern  states, 
brought  on  a  situation  which  he  was 
incompetent  to  handle,  and  the  war- 
like movement  in  the  South  went  on 
without  any  effort  on  his  part  to  check 
it.  He  lived  in  retirement  after  the 
close  of  his  administration  (1861),  of 
which  he  published  an  account  two  years 
before  his  death.  June  1.  1868. 
Unn'hflTifl.Tl     Robert,  an  English  poet, 

1901.  His  earliest  volumes  of  verse — 
Undertones  (1863),  Idylls  and  Legends 
of  Inverhurn  (1865),  and  London  Poems 
(1866),  gained  him  a  good  reputation  for 
truth,  simplicity,  humor,  and  pathos,  and 
he  afterwards  produced  various  volumes 
of  poetry  which  were  no  less  well  re- 
ceived; such  as  Wayside  Poesies;  The 
Drama  of  Kings;  Ballads  of  Life,  Love, 
and  Humor ^  etc.  He  also  wrote  novels — 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword,  God  and  the 
Man,  The  Child  of  Nature,  Fowglove 
Manor,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  plays. 
BuchaniteS  (bu-kan'lts),  an  extraor- 
.vuvuMAuvvv  ^jmary  sect  of  Scot- 
tish fanatics  which  sprang  up  in  1783  in 
a  dissenting  church  at  Irvine,  Ayrshire, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  Mrs.  (more 
commonly  known  as  Lucky)  Buchan. 
She  declared  herself  to  be  the  woman  of 
Rev.,  xii,  and  Mr.  White,  the  clergyman 
of  the  congregation  to  which  she  belonged, 
her  '  manchild,'  and  taught  her  followers 
they  would  be  translated  to  heaven  with- 
out tasting  of  death.  The  sect  was  al- 
ways small,  and  became  extinct  soon  after 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Buchan  in  1792.  They 
are  said  to  have  lived  in  promiscuous 
intercourse,  and  to  have  despised  mar- 
riage. 

Buchan  Ness  (biVkan  nes),  the  east- 
^t»vu«*x«  .■.«^»»  ernmost  promontory  of 

Scotland,  near  Peterhead,  Aberdeenshire. 
Bucharest  (^b«^.-^l;a^-  rest').        See 

Bucharia  (bd-ka'ri-a).    See  Bokhara. 

"R-nnliP?  (bd-shfl),  Philippe  Joseph 
-^^^^^^  Benjamin,  a  French  physi- 
cian and  writer,  born  in  1796.  He  wrote 
Introduction  d  la  Science  de  VHistoire 
(1833)  and  Traxt4  Complet  de  Philosophic 
(1839).     Between  1833  and  1838  he  pub- 


lished, in  concert  with  M.  Roux-Lavergne, 
a  Histoire  Parlementaire  de  la  Revolution 
Prangaise  (40  vols.).  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  con- 
stituent National  Assembly,  and  was  for 
a  brief  period  its  wholly  incompetent 
president.  Retiring  from  public  hfe  he 
confined  himself  to  literature,  his  chief 
subsequent  work  being  the  Histoire  de  la 
Formation  de  la  Nationality  Francaise 
(1859).  He  died  in  1865. 
UtiaIiIiaIt  (bu^'hdlts),  a  town  of 
JSUCnnOiZ  'ga»jony,  with  extensive 
manufactures  of  laces,  trimmings,  etc. 
Pop.  9307. 

TiTinTiATi  (ba-shd9),  Jean  Alexandbe, 
J>UCUUli  ^  French  historical  writer, 
bom  in  1791 ;  died  in  1846.  After  a  pe- 
riod of  European  travel  for  the  collection 
of  documents  he  published  his  Collection 
des  Chroniques  Nationales  Frangaises, 
^crites  en  Langue  Vulgaire  du  XI lime  au 
XVIme  Sidcle  (47  vols.,  1824-29).  com- 
mencing with  the  Chroniques  de  Froissari. 
For  a  short  time  (1828-29)  he  was  In- 
spector of  the  archives  and  libraries  of 
France.  Among  other  works  may  be 
noted  his  Histoire  Populaire  de  FranQais 
(1832)  ;  La  Qrdce  Continentale  et  la 
Mor4e  (1843). 
BuchU  (bflk'n).     See  Bucku. 

'R-nnV  the  male  of  the  fallow-deer,  of 
-^  "*'*'>  the  goat,  rabbit,  and  hare. 
TlTi#»VftTi  (bflk'ou>,  a  suburb  of  Magde- 
J>UCiraU  ^j^j.g^  Prussian  Saxony,  with 
flourishing  manufactures,  especially  of 
machinery  and  iron  goods. 
IRn/^VhAATi  Bogbean,  or  Mabsh- 
J)UCKOean,  trefoil  {Uenyanthes 
trifolidia),  a  beautiful  plant  of  the  order 
Gentianacese,  common  in  spongy,  boggy 
soils,  and  found  throughout  Europe,  in 
Siberia,  and  in  North  America.  It  is 
from  6  to  12  inches  in  height,  and  flowers 
in  June  or  July,  the  flower-stalk  terminat- 
ing in  a  thyrse  of  white  flowers,  while  the 
inner  surface  of  the  corolla  has  a  coating 
of  dense  fleshy  hairs.  The  whole  plant, 
the  root  especially,  has  an  intensely  bitter 
taste,  and  formerly  ranked  highly  as  a 
tonic. 

Biickeburg  <G^-r';;tsrcUaiTthl 

principality  of  Schaumburg-Llppe.  Pop. 
6000. 

Buckeve  (^u^'I)*  ^^  American  name 
«^      for  certain  species  of  horse- 
chestnuts. 

DiinVh  ATI  Till  ci  kiod  of  hound  similar 
DUCiCnoilIia,    ^^  y^^^  smaller  than  a 

staghound,  once  commonly  used  in 
Britain  for  hunting  bucks.  The  Master 
of  the  Buckhounds  is  still  the  title  of  an 
officer  of  the  royal  household  in  England 
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Bnfikie    (buk'e),  an  important  fishine  he    was    impeached,    but    sav<»d    by    the 

town  on  the  coast  of  Banff-  favor  of  the  king.     Despite  fhe  difficulty 

shire,  Scotland.    Pop.  6549.  in  obtaining  supplies,  Buckingham   took 

Bnckillffllfl.IIl^^^^'^'^K'^"^^*^''^^^^^*  UP^'Q  himself  the  conduct  of  a  war  with 

APu\/ikXAj.5ix€»Aix^jj  .jjj^jj^^y^jj^y  ^f  gjjg^  France,  but  his  expedition  in  aid  of  the 

land,  bounded  by  Northampton,  Bedford,  Rochellese  proved  an  entire  failure.  In 
Hertford,  Middlesex,  Berks,  and  Oxford ;  the  meantime  the  spirit  of  revolt  was 
area  about  730  sq.  miles,  or  467,009  becoming  more  formidable ;  the  Petition  of 
acres,  of  which  over  400,000  are  under  Right  was  carried  despite  the  duke*s  ex- 
crops  or  permanent  pasture.  The  rich  ertions ;  and  he  was  again  protected  from 
vale  of  Aylesbury  stretches  through  the  impeachment  only  by  the  king*s  proroga- 
center,  and  a  portion  of  the  Chiltern  tion  of  parliament.  He  then  went  to 
range  across  the  south  of  the  county,  Portsmouth  to  lead  another  expedition  to 
which  is  watered  by  the  Ouse,  the  Bochelle,  but  was  stabbed  on  Aug.  24, 
Thame,  and  the  Thames.  The  breeding  162S,  by  John  Felton.  an  ex-lieutenant 
and  fattening  of  cattle  and  pigs  are  who  had  been  disappointed  of  promotion, 
largely  carried  on,  also  the  breeding  of  BTiGkill?hfl.Ill  OEOBGEViLLiEBS,DnKB 
horses,  and  much  butter  is  made.  The  *»  "•^'*»-^**B'"**"*>  op.  son  of  the  preced- 
manufactures  are  unimportant,  among  ing,  bom  at  Westminster  1627;  studied 
them  being  straw-plaiting,  thread  lace,  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  served  in 
and  the  making  of  wooden  articles,  such  the  royal  army  under  Rupert  and  then 
as  beechen  chairs,  turnery,  etc.  There  went  abroad.  In  1648  he  returned  to 
are  also  paper-mills,  silk-mills,  etc.  The  England,  was  with  Charles  II  in  Scot- 
mineral  productions  are  of  no  great  im-  land  and  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
portance.  The  county  comprises  eight  and  afterwards  served  as  a  volunteer 
hundreds,  those  of  Stoke,  Burnham,  and  In  the  French  army  in  Flanders.  He 
Desborough  being  known  as  *  the  Chiltern  then  returned  to  England,  and  in  1657 
Hundreds.'  Buckingham  is  nominally  the  married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Fairfax, 
county  town,  but  Aylesbury  is  the  assise  At  the  Restoration  he  became  master  of 
town.  The  county  returns  three  mem-  the  horse  and  one  of  the  king's  con- 
bers  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  fidential  cahal  (1667-73).  In  1666  he 
Aylesbury,  Buckingham,  and  Wycombe  engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  and  in  1676  was 
districts.  Pop.  219,583. — Buckingham,  committed  to  the  tower  foi-  a  contempt  by 
the  county  town,  a  municipal  borough,  is  order  of  the  House  of  Lords;  but  on 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  each  occasion  he  recovered  the  king's 
by  the  Ouse.  Malting  and  tanning  are  favor.  On  the  death  of  Charles  he  retired 
carried  on,  and  some  lace  is  made.  Pop.  to  his  seat  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  died 
3282.  in  1688.  Among  his  literary  compositions 
BnplriTlo'Tifl.'m  0E0B0EyiLLiER8,DnKE  the  comedy  of  the  AeA6ar«a2  (1671)  takes 
JJUCJangnam,  ^^  ^  favorite  of  James  the  first  place. 

I  and  Charles  I  of  England,  was  born  'RiiAlriiKy'hflTn    James  Silk,  an  Eng- 

in  1592,  his  father  being  George  Villiers,  -DUOmugiiam,  y^^    traveler,    writer, 

knight.      At    eighteen    he    was    sent    to  and    lecturer,    born    near    Falmouth,    in 

France,    where    he    resided    three    years,  1786.     After  trying  several  professions, 

and  on  his  return  made  so  great  an  Im-  and    wandering  over  great  part   of  the 

pression  on  James  I  that  in  two  years  world,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  es- 

he  was  made  a  knight^  a  gentleman  of  the  tablished  the  Athen€Bum,  well  known  as  a 

bedchamber,  baron,  viscount.  Marquis  of  literary  journal.     He  also  published  his 

Buckingham,  lord  high-admiral,  etc.,  and  journals  of  travel  in  Palestine,  Arabia, 

at  last  dispenser  of  all  the  honors  and  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria  and  Media.    In 

offices  of  the  three  kingdoms.     In  1623,  1832   he  was  chosen  member  of  parlia- 

when  the  Earl  of  Bristol  was  negotiating  ment  for  Sheffield,  and  retained  his  seat 

a  marriage  for  Prince  CJharles  with  the  till  1837.     Subsequently  he  made  a  tour 

Infanta  of  Spain,  Buckingham  went  with  of  three  years  in  America.     In  1843  he 

the  prince  incognito  to  Madrid  to  carry  became    secretary    to    the    British    and 

on    the   suit   in   person   in    the   hope   of  Foreign    Institute.      He    also    published 

securing  the   Palatinate  as  dowry.     The  Yolumes  on  his  Continental  tours  and  an 

result,  however,  was  the  breaking  off  of  autobiography.     His  death  took  place  in 

the  marriage  and  the  declaration  of  war  1855. 

with   Spain.    During  his  absence  Buck-  'RnplriiiiyTiA.Tn  pA.lAAfk    &  royal  pal- 

ingham    was    created    duke.     After    the  -DUCKingnam  raiace,  ^^^  j^  ^o^. 

death  of  James  in  1625  he  was  sent  to  don,   facing   St.   James's   Park,   built   in 

France  as  proxy  for  Charles  I  to  marry  the  reign  of  George  IV,  and  forming  one 

the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria.     In  1626,  of   the   residences   of   the   present   king» 

after  the  failure  of  the  Cadiz  expedition,  George  V. 
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Bnfikland  (bukland),    Fbancir    Trb-  characterized  by  much  novel  and  sugm- 

^u.wjxxc»u\A  YELTAN,  English  naturaliBt,  tive  thought,  and  by  the  bold  co-ordina^ 

son  of  Rev.  W.  Buckland;  born  in  1826;  tion  of  a  vast  store  of  materials  drawn 

studied    at    Winchester    and    at    Chiist  from    the   most   varied   sources.      While 

Church,  Oxford.     From  1848  to  1851  he  exciting  much  attention  at  the  time,  later 

was  student,  and  from  1852  to  1853  house-  study   has   largely   invalidated   its   theo- 

Burgeon,   at   St.   George's   HospitaL     He  retical    views.       Three    volumes    of    his 

became  assistant-surgeon  in  the  2d  Life-  Miscellaneous    and    Posthumous    Works 

Guards  in   1854.    On   the  establishment  were   edited   by   Helen   Taylor   in  1872. 

of  the  Field  newspaper  in  1856  he  joined  He  dipd,  while  traveling,  at  Damascus, 

the  stafiT,  writing  for  it  until  1865.     In  May  29,  1862. 

1866  he  commenced  a  weekly  Journal  of  ^tinlrlfir  (buk'ler),  a  kind  of  small 
his  own,  Land  and  Water,  and  in  1867  -"**^^"^*  shield  formerly  worn  on  the 
was  appointed  an  inspector  of  salmon  left  arm,  and  varying  in  form  and 
fisheries.  He  died  in  1880.  His  best-  material,  among  the  latter  being  wicker- 
known  books  are  his  Curiosities  jf  work,  wood  covered  with  leather,  a  com* 
Vatural  History  (4  vols.  1857-72).  the  bination  of  wood  and  metal,  etc. 
Loghooh  of  a  Fisherman  and  Zoologist  TlrinlrrQTn  (buk'ram),  a  coarse  textile 
(1875),  and  the  Natural  Historu  of  -O"^^"-*"*  fabric  stiffened  with  glue 
Fishes  (1881)  ;  but  there  was  also  a  large  and  used  in  garments  to  give  them  or 
mass  of  desultory  work  showing  much  keep  them  in  the  form  intended, 
natural  sagacity.  He  died  Dec.  20,  1880.  'Rnnlra'hAf  a  kind  of  large  leaden 
Bnfikland  ^«v-  William,  an  Bug-  ^^^^^^h  ghot  used  for  killing  deer 
*^*^^  ^  lish  geologist,  bom  at  or  other  large  game. 
Axminster,  Devon,  in  1784;  educated  at  llTiAVftViii  a  kind  of  soft  leather  of  a 
Winchester  and  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  -^i^w^  »a^ii>  yellowish  or  grayish  color, 
Oxford,  where  he  held  a  fellowship  from  made  originally  from  deerskins,  but  now 
1808  to  1825.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  usually  from  sheepskins.  The  softness 
reader  in  mineralogy  at  Oxford;  and  in  which  is  its  chief  characteristic  is  im* 
1818  a  readership  of  geology  was  ex-  parted  by  using  oil  or  brains  in  dressing 
pressly  instituted  for  him.  A  paper  con-  ft.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a  kind  of 
tributed  by  him  to  the  Philosophical  cloth  otherwise  called  doeskin. 
Transactions  in  1^,  entitled  Account  of  Bnok'thom  (Rhamnus),  the  name  of 
an  Assemblage  of  Fossil  Teeth  and  Bone§  •""•««■  wiuru  ^^  extensive  genus  of 
discovered  in  a  Cave  at  Kirkdale,  York-  trees  and  shrubs,  order  Rhamnaces. 
shire,  in  the  Year  1821,  procured  for  him  Several  species  belong  to  N.  America, 
the  Copley  medal;  and  on  this  was  The  common  buckthorn  (Rhamnus  ca- 
founded  his  Reliquiw  Diluvtanw,  pubushed  tharticus),  an  European  and  North  Amer- 
in  1823.  In  1825  he  was  presented  by  his  ican  shrub,  grows  to  7  or  8  ft,  has  strong 
college  to  the  living  of  Stoke  Charity,  spines  on  its  branches,  elliptical  and  ser- 
Hants,  and  the  same  year  became  one  of  rated  leaves,  male  and  female  flowers  on 
the  canons  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  different  plants,  a  greenish-yellow  calvx, 
Oxford.  In  1832  he  acted  as  president  no  corolli^  and  a  round  black  berry.  It 
of  the  British  Association.  In  1836  his  flowers  in  May.  The  berries  are  purga- 
Bridgetoater  Treatise  was  published,  tive,  but  harsh  in  action.  The  bark  yielda 
under  the  title  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  a  yellow  dye,  the  berries  sap  green. 
considered  with  Reference  to  Natural  Dyer's  buckthorn  (B,  infectorius)  yields 
Theology.  In  1845  he  was  made  Dean  French  or  yellow  berries, 
of  Westminster,  and  in  1847  one  of  the  Bnckn  <^W^'» )  •  the  name  of  several 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  He  died  •*'"^^'^"' plants  belonging  to  the  Cape 
in  1856.  ..  ,-,^  ,,  ^  Colony  genus  Barosma,  order  Rutaceae, 
Bnckle  yjukl),  Henbt  Thomas,  an  used  in  medicine,  in  the  form  of  a  powder 
^JF°*^^*^^  historical  writer,  or  tincture,  in  disorders  of  the  urino- 
born  m  1822,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Lon-  genital  organs. 

don  merchant.  At  an  early  age  he  en  tered  Buckwhfiftt  (buk'w6t ) ,  or  Bbank  (Fo- 
his  father's  counting-house,  but  at  the  age  '"^^^^^^^^gopifrum  esculentun^  or 
of  eighteen,  on  inheriting  his  father's  for-  Polygdnum  fagopfrum),  a  plant  of  the 
tune,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study,  order  Polygonace»,  with  branched  herba- 
The  only  thing  he  allowed  to  distract  him  ceous  stem,  somewhat  arrow  -  shaped 
from  his  more  serious  pursuits  was  chess,  leaves,  and  purplish- white  flowers,  grow- 
in  which  he  held  a  foremost  place  ing  to  the  height  of  about  30  inches, 
amongst  contemporary  plaj'ers.  His  and  bearing  a  small  triangular  grain 
chief  work,  a  philosophic  History  of  of  a  brownish  black  without  and  white 
Cwxlxzation,  of  which  only  two  volumes  within.  The  shape  of  its  seeds  gives 
(1858  and   1861)    were  completed,   was  it  its  German  name  Buchvseizen,  'beech- 
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wheat/  whence  the  English  name.  The 
plant  was  first  brought  to  Europe 
from  Asia  by  the  Crusaders,  and  hence 
in  France  is  often  called  Saracen  corn. 
It  grows  on  the  poorest  soils.  It  Is  cul- 
tivated in  China  and  other  eastern  coun- 
tries as  a  bread-corn.  In  Europe  buck- 
wheat has  been  principally  cultivated  as 
food  for  oxen,  swine,  and  poultry ;  but  in 
Germany  it  serves  as  an  ingredient  in 
pottage,  puddings,  and  other  food,  and  in 
the  United  States  buckwheat  griddle 
cakes  are  much  esteemed. 
HnATrrTiB  (ba-cl'rus),  a  city,  capital 
iSllCyrUS  ^^  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio.  69 
miles  s.  of  Toledo;  center  of  a  farming 
country  and  with  manufactures  of  ma- 
chinery, fans.  etc.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  mineral  springs.  Pop.  8122. 
Tl«p«ftP7(b<J'ch&ch),  a  town  of  Austria, 
JSUCZaCZ.^  GaUcia,  .on  the  Stripa. 
Has  a  castle  and  an  interesting  town- 
haU.  Pop.  (1910)  14,241. 
TtjiA  the  name  of  bodies  of  various 
■"^""^Jform  and  structure,  which  develop 
upon  vegetables,  and  contain  the  rudi- 
ments of  future  organs,  as  stems, 
branches,  leaves,  and  organs  of  fructifi- 
cation. Upon  exogenous  plants  they  are 
in  their  commencement  cellular  pro- 
longations from  the  medullary  rays, 
which  force  their  way  through  the  bark. 
In  general,  a  single  bud  is  developed  each 
year  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  and  there  is 
one  terminating  the  branch  called  a  ter- 
minal bud.  The  life  of  the  plant  during 
winter  is  stored  up  in  the  bud  as  in  an 
embryo,  and  it  is  by  its  vital  action  that 
on  the  return  of  spring  the  flow  of  sap 
from  the  roots  is  stimulated  to  renewed 
activity.  Buds  are  distinguished  as 
leaf-buds  and  flower-buds.  The  latter 
are  produced  in  the  axil  of  leaves  called 
floral  leaves  or  bracts.  The  terminal 
bud  of  a  branch  is  usually  a  flower-bud, 
and  as  cultivation  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing flower-buds  in  place  of  leaf-buds,  the 
one  is  probably  a  modification  of  the 
other. 

BudaDest  (bu-da-peshf),    tiie    official 
*  name  of  the  united  towns 

of  Pest  and  Buda  or  Ofen,  the  one  on 
the  right,  the  other  on  the  left,  of  the 
Danube,  forming  the  capital  of  Hungary, 
the  seat  of  the  imperial  diet  of  the 
Hungarian  ministry  and  of  the  supreme 
court  of  justice.  Buda,  which  is  the 
smaller  of  the  two,  and  lies  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  consists  of  the  fortified 
Upper  Town  on  a  hill;  the  Lower  Town 
or  Wasserstadt  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  several  other  districts.  Among  the 
chief  buildings  are  the  royal  castle  and 
several  palaces,  the  arsenal,  town-hall, 
government  offices,   etc..   and   the   finest 


Jewish  synagogue  in  the  empire.  The 
mineral  baths  of  Buda  have  long  been 
famous,  the  Bruckbad  and  Kaiserbad  hav- 
ing both  been  used  by  the  Romans.  Pest, 
or  the  portion  of  Budapest  on  the  left 
or  east  bank  of  the  river,  is  formed  by 
the  inner  town  of  Old  Pest  on  the 
Danube,  about  which  has  grown  a  semi- 
circle of  districts — Leopoldstadt,  There- 
sienstadt,  Elizabethstadt.  etc  The  river 
is  at  this  point  somewhat  wider  than 
the  Thames  at  London,  and  the  broad 
quays  of  Pest  extend  along  it  for  from 
two  to  three  miles.  Pest  retains,  on  the 
whole,  fewer  signs  of  antiquity  than 
many  less  venerable  towns.  Its  fine 
frontage  on  the  Danube  is  modem,  and  in- 
cludes the  new  houses  of  parliament,  the 
academy,  and  other  important  buildings. 
The  oldest  church  dates  from  1500;  the 
largest  building  is  a  huge  pile  used  as 
barracks  and  arsenal.  There  is  a  well- 
attended  university.  In  commerce  and  in. 
dustry  Budapest  ranks  next  to  Vienna 
in  the  empire.  Its  chief  manufactures 
are  machinery,  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
iron  wares,  chemicals,  silk,  leather, 
tobacco,  etc.  A  large  trade  is  done  in 
grain,  wine,  wool,  cattle,  etc.  Budapest 
is  stronglv  Magyar,  and  as  a  factor  in  the 
national  life  may  almost  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  the  rest  of  Hungary.  It 
was  not  until  1799  that  the  population  of 
Pest  began  to  outdistance  that  of  Buda; 
but  from  that  date  Its  growth  was  very 
rapid  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  Buda.  In  1799  the  joint 
population  of  the  two  towns  was  little 
more  than  50,000;  in  1886  it  was  411,- 
917 ;  in  1910,  880,371. 
TIti/Iotiti  (hu-^&'ni^)>  a  town  of  India, 
JSnttann  Vr.  W.  Provinces,  consisting 
of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  the  former 
partly  surrounded  by  ancient  ramparts; 
there  is  a  handsome  mosque,  American 
mission,  etc.  Pop.  about  35,000.— The 
district  of  Budaun  has  an  area  of  2000 
sq.  miles.  Pop.  about  1,000,000. 
Bnddlia  (bwd'dha ;  •  the  Wise '  or  *  the 
BUaona  Enlightened ' ) ,  the  sacred 
name  of  the  foundei;  of  Buddhism,  an 
Indian  sage  who  appears  to  have  lived 
in  the  5th  century  b.c.  His  personal 
name  was  Siddhartha,  and  his  family 
name  Gautama;  and  he  is  often  called 
also  Sakya-muni  (from  Bakya,  the  name 
of  his  tribe,  and  muni,  a  Sanskrit  word 
meaning  a  sage).  His  ifather  was  the  king 
of  Kapilavastu,  a  few  days'  journey  north 
of  Benares.  Siddhartha,  filled  with  a  deep 
compassion  for  the  human  race,  left  his 
father's  court,  and  lived  for  years  in 
solit'ide  and  contemplation  till  he  had 
penetrated  the  mysteries  of  life  and  be- 
come   the   Buddha.     He   then   began   to 
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teach  his  new  faith,  in  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  Brahmanism,  commencing  at 
Benares.  Among  his  earliest  converts 
were    the    monarchs    of    Magadha    and 


Buddha.— From  a  Burmese  Bronze. 

Rosala,  in  whose  kingdoms  he  chiefly 
passed  the  latter  portion  of  his  life,  re- 
spected, honored,  and  protected.  See 
next  article, 

Bud^dhiam  ***«  religious  system 
JJUU  Uliisiu,    founjgjj  i,y  Buddha,  one 

of  the  most  prominent  doctrines  of  which 
is  that  Nirvdna,  or  an  absolute  release 
from  existence,  is  the  chief  good.  Accord- 
ing to  it,  pain  is  inseparable  from  ex- 
istence, and  consequently  pain  can  cease 
only  tnrough  Nirvftna;  and  in  order  to 
attain  Nirvftna  our  desires  and  passions 
must  be  suppressed,  the  most  extreme 
self-renunciation  practised,  and  we  must, 
as  far  as  possible,  forget  our  own  per- 
sonality. In  order  to  attain  Nirvftna 
eight  conditions  must  be  kept  or  practised. 
The  first  is  in  Buddhistic  language  right 
view;  the  second  is  right  judgment;  the 
third  is  right  language;  the  fourth  is 
right  purpose;  the  fifth  is  right  profes- 
sion; the  sixth  is  right  application;  the 
seventh  is  right  memory;  the  ei|;hth  is 
right  meditation.  The  five  fundamental 
precepts  of  the  Buddhist  moral  code  are : 
not  to  kill,  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit 
adultery,  not  to  lie,  and  not  to  give  way 
to  drunkenness.  To  these  there  are  added 
five  others  of  less  importance,  and  bind- 
ing more  particularly  on  the  religious 
class,  such  as  to  abstain  from  repasts 
taken  out  of  season,  from  theatrical  rep- 
resentations, etc.  There  are  six  funda- 
mental virtues  to  be  practised  by  all  men 
alike,  viz.,  charity,  purity,  patience,  cour- 
age, contemplation,  and  knowledge.  These 
are  the  virtues  that  are  said  to  '  con- 
duct  a   man    to    the  other   shore.*    The 


devotee  who  strictly  practises  them  has 
not  yet  attained  Nirvftna,  but  is  on  the 
road     to    it.     The    Buddhist    virtue    of 
charity  is  universal  in  its  application,  ex- 
tending to  all  creatures,  and  demanding 
sometimes    the    greatest    self-denial    and 
sacrifice.    There  is  a  legend  that  the  Bud- 
dha  in  one  of  his  stages  of  existence  (for 
he  had  passed  through  innumerable  trans- 
migrations    before     becoming    '  the    en- 
lightened ')    gave   himself   up    to   be   de- 
voured by  a  famishing  lioness  which  was 
anable  to  suckle  her  young  ones.    There 
are  other  virtues,  less  important,  indeed, 
than  the  six  cardinal  ones,  but  still  bind- 
ing on  believers.     Thus  not  only  is  lying 
forbidden,  but  evil  speaking,  coarseness  of 
language,    and   even   vain   and   frivolous 
talk   must  be   avoided.     Buddhist  meta- 
physics are  comprised  in  three  theories — 
the   theory  of  transmigration    (borrowed 
from    Brahmanism),    the    theory   of   the 
mutual  connection  of  causes,  and  the  the- 
ory of  Nirvftna.     According  to  the  first, 
when  a  man  dies  he  is  immediately  bom 
again  or  appears  in  a  new  shape.     This 
shape  depends  upon  the  merit  or  demerit 
of    his    life.     He    may    reappear    as    a 
divinity  or  as  a  degraded  slave,  an  animal, 
a  plant  or  even  a  stone  or  clod.     If  he 
has   been   very   wicked   he   will   be   born 
into  one  of  the  136  Buddhist  hells  and 
will  need  many  millions  of  years  to  at- 
tain the  state  of  earthly  existence  again. 
According  to  the  second,  life  is  the  result 
of  twelve  conditions,  which  are  by  turns 
causes  and  effects.    Thus  there  would  be 
no   death   were   it   not   for   birth;    it   is 
therefore  the  effect  of  which  birth  is  the 
cause.     Again,   there  would   be  no   birth 
were  there  not  a  continuation  of  existence. 
Existence  has  for  its  cause  our  attach- 
ment to  things,  which  again  has  its  origin 
in  desire ;  and  so  on  through  sensation, 
contact,  the  organs  of  sensation  and  the 
heart,  name  and  form,  ideas,  etc.,  up  to 
ignorance.     This   ignorance,   however,   is 
not  ordinary  ignorance,  but  the  funda- 
mental error  which  causes  us  to  attribute 
permanence  and  reality  to  things.     This, 
then,  is  the  primary  origin  of  existence 
and  all  its  attendant  evils.     Nirvftna  or 
extinction  is  eternal  salvation   from   the 
evils   of   existence^    and    the   end    which 
every    Buddhist    is    supposed    to    seek. 
Sakya-muni  did   not  leave  his  doctrines 
in  writing;  he  declared  them  orally,  and 
they  were  carefully  treasured  up  by  his 
disciples,    and    written    down    after    his 
death.     The  determination  of  the  canon 
of   the   Buddhist   scriptures   as  we  now 
possess    them    was    the    work    of    three 
successive  councils,  and  was  finished  two 
centuries   at  least  before  Christ.     From 
Buddhism  involving  a  protest  against  caste 
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distinctions  it  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the 
Dasyus  or  non-Aryan  inhabitants  of  Hin- 
dustan. It  was  pure,  moral,  and  humane 
in  its  origin,  but  it  came  subsequently  to 
be  mixed  up  with  idolatrous  worship  of 
its  founder  and  other  deities.  Although 
now  long  banished  from  Hindustan  by 
the  persecutions  of  the  Brahmans,  Bud- 
dhism prevails  in  Ceylon,  Burmah,  Siam. 
Anam,  Tibet,  Mongolia,  China,  Java,  and 
Japan,  and  its  adherents  are  said  to  com- 
pr&e  about  a  third  of  the  human  race. 

Buddhist  Architecture,     jj^^^ 

Architecture, 

Buddin?  (bud'ing),  the  art  of  multi- 
o  plying  plants  by  causing  the 
leaf-bud  of  one  species  or  variety  to  grow 
npon  the  branch  of  another.  The  opera- 
tion consists  in  shaving  off  a  leaf-bud, 
with  a  portion  of  the  wood  beneath  it, 
which  portion  is  afterwards  re- 
moved by  a  sudden  jerlc  of  the 
operator's  finger  and  thumb, 
aided  by  the  budding-knife. 
An  incision  in  the  bark  of  the 
stock  is  then  made  in  the  form 
of  a  T;  the  two  side  lips  are 
pushed  aside,  the  bud  is  thrust 
between  the  bark  and  the 
wood,  the  upper  end  of  its  bark 
is  cut  to  a  level  with  the 
cross  arm  of  the  T,  and  the 
,  whole  is  bound  up  with  worsted 
or  other  soft  fastening,  the 
point  of  the  bud  being  left 
exposed.  In  performing  the 
Budding,  operation,  a  knife  with  a  thin 
flat  handle  and  a  blade  with 
a  peculiar  edge  is  required.  The  bud 
must  be  fully  formed ;  the  bark  of 
the  stock  must  separate  readily  from 
the  wood  below  it;  and  young  branches 
should  always  be  chosen,  as  having  be- 
neath the  bark  the  largest  quantity  of 
cainhium  or  viscid  ma^tter  out  of  which 
tissue  is  formed.  The  maturer  shoots  of 
the  year  in  which  the  operation  is  per- 
formed are  the  best.  The  autumn  is  the 
best  time  for  budding,  though  it  may  also 
be  practised  in  the  spring. 
Bud^  (bii-dfi),  GuiLLAUME,  or  Bu- 
**^  DiEUS,  a  French  scholar,  bom 
at  Paris  in  1467,  and  died  in  1540. 
After  a  lawless  youth  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  literature.  Among  his 
philosophical,  philological,  and  juridical 
works,  his  treatise  De  Asse  (1514)  and 
his  Commentarii  Ormcw  Linguce  are  of 
the  greatest  importance.  By  his  influ- 
ence the  Coll&ge  Royal  de  France  was 
founded. 

Bnde  Liirht,  ^^nt^i^tJ  'by'"Mr! 
Gurney,  of  Bude,  Cornwall,  and  produced 


by  directing  a  current  of  oxygen  into  the 
interior  of  the  flame  of  an  Argand  lamp 
or  gas-burner. 

Budffell  (budj'el),  Eustace,  an  in- 
""  6^**  genious  writer,  author  of 
about  three  dozen  papers,  signed  *  X,'  in 
the  Spectator;  born  1686 ;  died  1737.  He 
was  a  first  cousin  to  Addison,  and  went 
with  him  to  Dublin  in  1709  as  secretary. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I  Budgell  ob- 
tained several  valuable  Irish  appoint- 
ments, from  which  he  was  removed  for  an 
attack  on  the  lord-lieutenant,  the  Duke 
of  Bolton.  He  lost  three-fourths  of  his 
fortune  in  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  and 
spent  the  rest  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
get  into  parliament  Disgraced  by  an 
attempted  fraud  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Matthew  Tindal's  will,  he  committed 
suicide  by  drowning  in  the  Thames. 
UritflcyAf  (budj'et),  the  annual  financial 
DUagei.  statement  which  the  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  makes  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  contains  a  view 
of  the  general  financial  policy  of  the 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sents an  estimate  of  the  probable  income 
and  expenditure  for  the  following  twelve 
months,  and  a  statement  of  what  taxes 
it  is  intended  to  reduce,  increase,  or 
abolish,  or  what  new  ones  it  may  be 
necessary  to  impose. 

Budis'sin*   See  Bautzen. 

"Rn/lTirAia  (bnd'vis),    a    city    of    Bo- 

Prague,  well  built,  with  a  cathedral  and 
episcopal  palace,  a  flourishing  trade,  and 
manufactures  of  earthenware,  cloth, 
machinery,  etc.     Pop.  39,630. 

coast  of  Venezuela,  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  50  miles  in  circumference ;  pro- 
duces cattle,  goats,  poultry,  and  salt. 
Pop.  5000. 

Buenos  Ayres  <^'°"l  3'^^^- .,  ^f 

Mu^^uvo  AAj*v»p^^^  bwfi'nos  ires), 
the  largest  and  most  important  city  of 
South  America,  capital  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  on  the  s.  w.  bank  of  the  La 
Plata,  175  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was 
founded  successfully  in  1580  by  Juan  de 
Garay,  and  is  'built  with  great  re.gularity, 
the  streets  uniformly  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles.  Many  of  the  old  and 
narrow  streets  are  being  replaced  by 
modem  boulevards.  It  contains  the  pal- 
ace of  the  president,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  town-hall,  a  number  of  hos- 
pitals and  asylums,  a  cathedral,  several 
Protestant  churches;  several  theaters,  an 
opera  house,  and  a  university,  founded 
in  1821,  and  attended  by  over  4000 
students.     There    are    also    a    medical 
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school,  normal  and  other  schools,  besides 
literary  and  scientific  societies,  a  national 
library,  museum  of  natural  history, 
Boological  garden  and  observatory.  There 
Is  no  harlx»r,  and  large  vessels  can  come 
only  within  o  or  9  miles  of  the  town,  but 
extensive    harbor   works    have   been    be- 

fun.  The  nearest  good  harbor  is  at  La 
lata,  a  new  town  30  miles  lower  down 
the  estuary,  and  since  1884  the  cajjital  of 
the  province.  The  port  of  both  cities  is 
now  Ensenada.  a  village  on  the  Bav  of 
Ensenada,  a  xew  miles  from  La  Plata. 
Buenos  Ayres  is  one  of  the  leading  com- 
mercial centers  of  South  America,  its  ex- 
ports and  imports  together  annually 
amounting  to  over  ^500,000,000.  Chief 
exports  are  ox  and  horse  hides,  sheep  and 
other  skins^  wool,  tallow,  horns,  etc. 
There  are  nine  railways  running  from  the 
city,  and  400  miles  of  tramwav  in  the 
citjr  and  suburbs.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  inhabitants  are  whites;  the  rest  are 
Indians,  negroes,  and  mixed  breeds. 
Populstion  (1914).  1,560.163.— The  prov- 
ince of  Buenos  Ayres  has  an  area  of 
about  117,777  sq.  miles,  and  presents 
nearly  throughout  level  or  slightly  un- 
dulating plains  (pampas) f  which  afford 
pasture  to  vast  numbers  of  cattle  and 
wild  horses.  These  constitute  the  chief 
wealth. 

Buffalo  (l>ura-ld),  an  ungulate  or 
ojuucu.  hoofed  ruminant  mammal, 
family  Bovid®  or  oxen,  the  best-known 
species  of  which  is  the  common  or  Indian 
buffalo  (BuMlug  Buffilu*  or  Bos  Buhd- 
litM)t  l&Tg^T  than  the  ox  and  with  stouter 
Umba,   originally    from    India,    but    now 


1,  Head  of  Cape  Buffalo  {Bubalut  Caffer). 
S,  Head  of  Indian  Butttilo(,Bvbaltu  Buffelitt). 

found  in  most  of  the  warmer  countries 
of  the  Eastern  Continent.  A  full-grown 
male  is  a  bold  and  powerful  animal,  quite 
a  match  for  the  tiger.  The  buffalo  is 
less  docile  than  the  common  ox,  and  is 
fond  of  marshy  places  and  rivers.  It  is, 
however,   used   in    tillage,   draught,  and 


carriage  in  Southern  Asia  and  Italy, 
The  female  gives  mach  more  milk  than 
the  cow,  and  from  the  milk  the  ghee 
or  clarified  butter  of  India  is  made. 
The  hide  is  exceedingly  tough,  and  a 
valuable  leather  is  prepared  from  it,  but 
the  flesh  is  not  very  highly  esteemed. 
Another    Indian    species    is    the    arnee 

iB.  arni),  the  largest  of  the  ox  family, 
he  Cape  buffalo  (BuhiUue  Caffer),  the 
African  species.  Is  distinguished  by  the 
size  of  its  horns,  which  are  united  at 
their  bases,  forming  a  great  bony  mass 
on  the  front  of  the  head.  It  attains  a 
greater  size  than  an  ordinary  ox,  and  is 
a  fierce  creature,  the  most  dreaded  of 
African  animals.  It  attacks  man  with- 
out provocation  and  has  never  been  do- 
mesticated. The  name  is  also  applied  to 
wild  oxen  in  general,  and  particularly 
to  bison  of  Noru  America.    See  Bison. 

■RnflP'ol  A  a  city  of  New  York,  at  the  east- 
I>UII  aiOjgp^  extremity  of  Lake  Brie, 
the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  Bive^  and  the 
head  of  the  Niagara  River.  The  posi- 
tion of  Buffalo  on  the  great  water  and 
railway  channels  of  communication  be- 
tween the  west  and  the  east  makes  it  the 
center  of  a  vast  trade  in  grain,  livestock 
and  other  commodities,  llie  harbor  Is 
capacious,  and  is  protected  by  an  exten- 
sive breakwater.  The  Barge  Canal  sys- 
tem has  its  western  terminus  here  and  in 
its  enlarged  form  will  permit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  canal  boats,  of  1500  tons  burden, 
which  can  carry  freight  from  Buffalo 
through  to  New  Tork  and  Boston.  Buf- 
falo is  noted  for  its  fine  <^ce  buildings 
and  beauiful  homes  and  streets.  There 
are  six  large  parks,  many  smaller  ones, 
and  a  system  of  boulevards.  The  larger 
buildings  include  the  Marine  Bank,  the 
Prudential,  the  New  York  Telephone,  The 
Iroquois,  the  Electric,  the  Manufacturers' 
and  Traders'  Bank,  Ellicott  Square, 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Erie  County  Bank, 
City  and  County  Hall,  Post  Offic^  State 
Armory,  State  Arsenal.  Public  Library 
and  other  buildings.  Other  institutions 
include  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Tlie 
Buffalo  Historical  Society^  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, large  hospitals.  University  of  Buf- 
falo, Technical  High  School  and  other  high 
schools.  Buffalo  has  some  2000  manufac- 
turing plants,  the  leading  industries  being 
slaugntering  and  meat  packing,  foundry 
and  machine  shop,  flour-mill  and  grist- 
mill, automobile,  soap,  printing  and  pub- 
lishing and  malt  Its  grain  trade  is  ex- 
tensive and  employs  a  large  number  of 
elevators  with  a  capacity  of  90,000,000 
bushels.  The  annual  handling  of  grain 
amounts  to  over  100,000,000  bushels;  of 
flour,  14,000,000  barrels.  There  is  also  a 
large  export  business  in  livestock,  lum- 
ber and  coal,  while  the  iron  and  steel 
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works  rank  next  to  those  of  Pittsburgh.  In  these  Buifon  was  assisted  by  Dauben- 
Baifalo  was  founded  in  1801,  was  burned  ton  in  the  purely  anatomical  portions. 
by  British  and  Indians  in  1813,  and  be-  The  following  nine  Tolumes,  which  ap- 
came  a  city  in  1832.  The  Pan-American  peared  from  1770  to  1783,  contain  the 
Exposition,  at  which  President  McKinler  history  of  birds,  from  which  Daubenton 
was  assassinated,  was  held  here  in  190L  withdrew  his  assistance,  the  author  being 
Pop.  460,466  in  1913.  now  aided  by  Gu^neau  de  Montbelliard, 

Buffalo  BeiTV (^*^*<'«K«  argei^  and  afterwards  by  the  Abb«  Bexon. 
Aiuiiuu  JJCrry  ^^^^  ^  ^j^^^^  ^f  ^^  BuflEon  published  alone  the  five  volumes 
oleaster  family,  a  native  of  the  States  and  on  minerals,  from  1783  to  1788.  Of  the 
Canada,  with  lanceolate,  silvery  leaves  seven  supplementary  volumes,  of  which 
and  close  clusters  of  bright-red  add  berries  the  last  did  not  appear  until  after  his 
about  the  sise  of  currants,  which  are  made  death  in  1780,  the  fifth  formed  an  in- 
into  preserves  and  used  in  various  ways,  dependent  whole,  the  most  celebrated  of 
Buffalo  Bill      Sm  nndu  ^^  ^^^  works.     It  contains  his  Epooh$ 

DUSUO  JJIU.     Bee  Cody.  ^^  Nature,  in  which  the  author  «ves  a 

nnflFAlA  n-rflftft  iTripsdoum  daotif'^  second  theory  of  the  earth,  very  different 
iHmaiO  ItraSS  y^^^^  a  strong-  from  that  which  he  had  traced  in  the 
growing  North  American  grass,  so  called  fii^^  volumes,  though  he  assumes  at  the 
from  forming  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  commencement  the  air  of  merely  defend- 
the  buffalo,  and  said  to  have  excellent  fat-  inS  and  developing  the  former.  Bnfiton 
tening  properties ;  called  also  gama  ffroM,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  count  by  Liouis 
Hm^Taw  rbnfer^  mnv  «nnArfttna  fni*  ^^t.  whose  favor,  as  also  that  of  LiOUis 
Buffer  </^|Sli^»Sfe  Sn^^Jrioi  '^  Xvi,  he  enjoyed.  His  works  were  trans- 
tween  a  moving  lx)dy  and  the  one  on  ^*t«*  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"^^^  European  lan- 
which  it  strikes.     In   railway  carriages  f?**?:  /u    ««  fx  j 

they  are  placed  in  pairs  at  each  end,  and  BnffOOlI  (?"-»»  )»  \  merry-^rew,  a 
are  fastened  by  rods  to  springs  under  the  tT  i  *  «  ^^*^?°'  \  jester;  from  the 
framework,  to  deaden  the  concussions  ^^'  ^gone,  from  huffare,  to  jest,  to 
caused  when  the  velocity  of  part  of  the  •Po'^^  ^^ff<^f  ^^  It^-»  *«  *^«  name  given 
train  is  checked.  ^o  a  comic  actor;  a  burlesque  play  is 

•n    j»  «      /u  «r  X    V  </.    V. «  #x  called  a  eommedia  huffa,  and  a  comic 

Buffet  V^^^^'j!??*'  M-fa'),  a  cup- opera  opera  huffa.  The  Italians,  how 
i,^M  ux  ^^^i  sideboard,  or  closet  to  ever,  distinguished  the  buffo  caniante, 
hold  china,  crvstal,  plate,  and  the  hk^  which  requires  good  singing,  from  the 
2??  TZ^  IB  Alao  very  commonly  applied  huffo  comico,  in  which  there  is  more 
to  a  space  set  apart  for  refreshments.         acting 

Buff  leather,  »  "S*  ^« ''♦fc''  ^^  BnfonidaB  l*»?r^^'^t?*>i.  a>miiy  of 

,  ,  ^  ^  ,  '  pared  from  the  skin  *»***v*m.^«^  tailless  batrachians,  com- 
01  the  buffalo  and  other  kinds  of  oxen,  prehending  the  toads, 
dressed  with  oil,  like  chamois.  It  is  used  "Rna*  or  Boa,  a  river  in  European 
for  making  belts,  pouches,  gloves,  etc.  ^^Bf  Russia,  which  falls  into  the  estu- 
Bnffon  C^n-f^Q)»  Gkobok  Loxtis  ary  of  the  Dnieper  near  Kherson,  after 
Leclbbo,  Count  de,  cele-  a  course  of  about  500  miles.  Another 
brated  French  naturalist,  was  born  at  river  of  same  name,  the  Western  Bug, 
Montbard,  Burgundy,  in  1707;  died  in  rises  in  Galicia,  and  falls  into  the  Vis- 
Paris  in  1788.  Being  the  son  of  a  rich  tula  about  20  miles  N.  N.  w.  of  Warsaw, 
man,  he  was  able  to  travel,  and  he  viaited  Both  are  navigable  for  considerable  dis- 
Italy  and  England.    In  17S9  he  was  ap-  tances. 

pointed  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Gar-  Bn?  ^  '^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^®  Cimem  leo- 
den  at  Paris  (now  the  Jardln  des  ^*  iularius,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Plantes),  and  devoted  himself  to  the  housebug  or  bedbug,  or  any  member  of 
great  work  on  Naiurdt  History  which  Jfe*  «enus  or  of  the  family  Cimicid». 
occupied  the  most  of  his  life.  It  is  now  ?^«  common  bug  is  about  M8  inch 
obsolete  and   of   smaU   scientific   value,  }^%^  Xfi^**?;,/  Lu^^'tnA'  f^?f?^ 

I?J*  'Lni^'tS  ^Sr^^S^rt^^"  oS^S^ivf  iLinhef  ^'iucl^^^  '"^^  ?^ 
ity,  and  was  tiie  means  of  diffusing  a  ^ale  lays  her  eggs  in  summer  in  the 
Uste  for  tiie  study  of  nature  ftroughout  crevices  of  bedlteads,  furniture,  and 
Europe.  After  an  assiduous  labor  of  ten  ^^Us  of  rooms.  The  larva  are  small, 
years  the  first  three  volumes  wye  puh-  white,  and  semitransparent.  They  at- 
hshed,  and  between  1749  and  176T  twelve  tain  full  sise  in  eleven  weeks.  The 
others,  which  comprehend  the  theory  of  mouth  of  the  bug  has  a  three-jointed 
the  earth,  the  nature  of  animals,  and  proboscis,  which  forms  a  sheath  for  a 
the  history  of  man  and  the  mammalia,  sucker.    It  is  fond  of  human  blood,  bat 
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eats  yarious  other  substances.  The 
name  was  formerly  applied  loosely  to 
insects  of  various  kinds,  and  in  the 
United  States  it  is  g^enerally  applied  to 
what  are  called  beetles  in  England. 
"RTicyAQTiH  (bil-zho),  Thomas  Robebt. 
JJUgeauu  p^j^g  D^ISLT,  a  marshal  of 
France,  born  in  1784;  died  at  Paris  in 
1849.  He  entered  the  army  in  1804  as  a 
simple  grenadier,  but  rose  to  be  colonel 
before  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  After  the 
revolution  of  1830  he  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Algeria,  where  he  gained 
many  advantages  over  the  Arabs.  On 
the  revolution  of  1848  he  adhered  to 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  last  Under  the 
presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  the  Alps. 

Bneenhaeen  <^  ^'^ « ^"^  »;« e  n) ,  Jo- 

.k»u.5vuuc»5vu  H^j^j^^  1^  German  re- 
former, and  friend  and  helper  of  Luther 
in  preparing  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 
He  was  born  in  1485,  and  died  in  1558. 
He  fled  from  his  Catholic  superiors  to 
Wittenberg  in  1521,  where  he  was  made, 
in  1522,  professor  of  theology.  He  ef- 
fected the  union  of  the  Protestant  free 
cities  with  the  Saxons,  and  introduced 
into  Brunswick,  Hamburg,  Labeck, 
Pomerania,  Denmark,  and  many  other 
places  the  Lutheran  service  and  church 
aiscipline.  He  translated  the  Bible  into 
Low  German  (Lflbeck.  1533)  :  wrote  an 
Eitposition  of  the  Book  of  P$alms  and  a 
History  of  Pomerania, 
Bn^^e  (bug'ge),  Elseus  Sophus,  a 
A#u55^  Norwegian  scholar,  born  at 
Laurvig  in  1833.  In  1864  he  became  a 
professor  of  Old  Norse  in  the  national 
university.  He  published  editions  of  old 
Norse  poems  and  later  folk  songs,  but 
is  best  known  from  his  important  works 
on  runic  inscriptions. 
Bll??V  (bug^O*  a  name  given  to  sev- 
■""B6J  eral  species  of  carriages  or 
gigs:  in  England,  a  light  one-horse  two- 
wheeled  vehicle  without  a  hood;  in  the 
U.  States,  a  light  one-horse  four-wheeled 
vehicle,  with  or  without  a  hood  or  top; 
in  India,  a  gig  with  a  large  hood  to 
screen  those  who  travel  in  it  from  the 
sun*8  rays. 

Bnris  (^'^<)f  a  people  of  the  Tndian 
&  Archipelago,  cnieflv  inhabiting 
the  eastern  coast  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
interior  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  the 
island  of  Celebes,  their  chief  town  being 
Boni.  They  are  described  as  peaceable, 
orderly,  and  well  behaved,  are  the  chief 
carriers  and  factors  of  the  Tndian  seaa, 
and  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  copper,  cotton,  etc.,  and  in  tre- 
pang,  pearl,  and  other  fisheries.    Large 


communities  of  them  have  also  been 
formed  in  Borneo,  in  Sumatra,  and  in 
many  small  islands  of  the  archipelago. 
Bnffle  (b^'sl)f  a  military  musical 
•"  o  brass  wind-instrument  of  the 
horn  kind,  sometimes  furnished  with  keys 
or  valves.  It  is  used  in  the  armies  of 
various  nations  to  sound  signal-calls. 
The  name  is  an  abbreviation  of  hugle- 
horn,  that  is.  buffalo-horn,  from  O.E. 
hugle,  a  buffalo. 

Buffle  ^^^  common  name  for  AsUga, 
o  ^  a  genus  of  labiate  plants.  Two 
of  the  species  are  British,  A.  reptans,  a 
hedge-side  plant  with  dark  leaves  and 
purplish  flowers,  formerly  held  in  high 
esteem  as  an  application  to  wounds ;  and 
A,  chamcepitys,  yellow  bugle,  a  plant 
which  grows  in  sandy  fields,  rare  in  the 
United  States. 

Bn^Ie    ^  shining,  elongated  glass  bead, 
""5  ^'  usually  black,  used  in  decorat- 
ing female  apparel  and  also  in  trafficking 
with  savage  tribes. 

Bullosa  (ba'gloa),  a  popular  name 
DU^iOSS  applied  to  a  number  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Boragineae, 
and  in  particular  to  the  alkanet  (which 
see). 
Bnhl-WOrk    (b«l'wurk>,    a    kind    of 

been  invented  by  Boule,  a  French 
cabinet-maker,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  consisted  at  first  of  unburnished 
gold,  brass,  enamel,  or  mother-of-pearl 
worked  into  complicated  and  ornamental 
patterns,  and  inserted  in  a  ground  of 
dark-colored  metal,  wood,  or  tortoise- 
shell;  but  at  a  later  period  the  use  of 
wood  of  a  different  color  was  introduced 
by  Reisner,  and  to  his  process  the  mod- 
ern practice  of  buhl-work  is  chiefly  con- 
fined. 

BuhrstOne  (Wr'stOn),  Bumstone,  a 
A^tuuowu^  name  given  to  certain 
siliceous  or  siliceo-calcareous  stones, 
whose  dressed  surfaces  present  a  burr  or 
keen-cutting  texture,  whence  they  are 
much  used  for  millstones.  The  most  es- 
teemed varieties  are  obtained  from  the 
upper  fresh-water  beds  of  the  Paris  basin, 
and  from  the  Eocene  strata  of  South 
America. 

Building  Societies,  ^^,iS,*-^,«^^ 

for  the  purpose  of  raising  by  periodical 
payments  a  fund  to  assist  members  in 
obtaining  small  portions  of  landed  prop- 
erty and  houses,  which  are  mortgaged 
to  the  society  till  the  amount  of  the 
shares  drawn  on  shall  be  fully  repaid 
with  interest.  The  stock  is  divided  into 
shares,  valued  at  $200  each,  payable  in 
monthly  instalments  of  $1  for  each  share. 
In  moat  societies  the  money  ia  loaned 
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to  the  member  bidding  the  highest  pre-  handsome  public  gardens.    Manufactures 

mium  for  its  use,  which  premium  is  in  are  varied  but  unimportant;  the  trade  is 

some  cases  deducted  at  once,  in  others  considerable,     the     chief    articles     being 

is  paid  in  monthly  instalments.     The  in-  grain,    wool,    honey,    wax,    wine,    hides, 

terest  on  money  borrowed,  at  the  rate  The  mercantile  portion  of  the  community 

of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  payable  is  mostly  foreign,  and  tiie  whole  popular 

monthly.     Building  societies  are  of  two  tion  presents  a  curious  blending  of  na< 

chief  kinds,  either  confined  to  a  certain  tionauties.    Bukharest  became  the  capital 

number   of  members,   or  permanent  and  of  Wallachia  in  1065,  in  1862  that  of  the 

not  confined   to  any  definite   number  of  united    principalities    of    Wallachia    and 

members,  but  ready  to  receive  new  mem-  Moldavia,  since  known  as  Rumania.     A 

hers  as  long  as  the  society  exists.    These  treaty   was   concluded   here   in   1812   be- 

aeries  societies,  by  the  admission  of  new  tween  Turkey  and  Russia,  by  which  the 

members,  have  a  constant  supply  of  funds  former    ceded    Bessarabia    and    part    of 

at  their  disposal,  and  are  thus  able   to  Moldavia;  another  treaty  in  1886  between 

supply  the  demands  of  all  the  borrowers ;  »ervia  and   Bulgaria ;   and   m   1913   the 

while  the  security  offered  to  investors  in-  g"®*^!  'Jt^^^i  ^®  ®iS7®'"'^JS^^fe'^  states, 

duces  many  people  to  enter  the  society  oeeBalkan  War,     Pop.  338,109. 

merely  with  the  view  of  having  a  con-  .The  capture  of  the  city  formed  the  cpl- 

venient  means  of  depositing  their  savings,  mination  of  one  of  tiie  most  soundly  con- 

and  not  with  the  intention  of  acquiring  <^^^^  and  brilliantly  executed  feats  of 

any  real  estate  for  themselves.     In  the  strateRr  of  the  European  war.    The  pliwe 

British    islands,   since    building   societies  waE  held  to  be  extremely  weU  defended  ^ 

were     legalized     in     1836,     more     than  **.\,^""ypl.fl^^jr'^«'     ^^Vk"    «>™P™^ 

$500,000,000   has   been    raised    by    their  ^i^^teen   fortifications  of  the  first  class 

SeaSs,  and  applied  by  their  members  for  ?°l%^"I/1^^JJ^i\^l^?^^^ 

the  acquiring  of  houses  and  lands— nearly  JF^™  ^J^^'  l^im^^^'^^^^^^Xr^^^^^ 

half  a  miUion  persons  being  assisted  in  ^l  ^I^Im^    ^^i^Il^^^^f^^^^ 

buying    their    homes.      In    the    United  ^^«   <^*P^We   of   acwm^^^^ 

States    the    statistics    of    1910    give    as  °»«^-   it  from  thr^^^^^^^^            b?Skf  the 

in    operation    5713    societies,    with    over  R^f^iinian  Tne  in  a  ireS^^^^^^ 

2,000;000    members    and    assets   of    over  ^ZJr  3  1916  aSd  afterabriS^L^ 

^.000,000.    IS^1893thenumherof  as-  ^fn^^d^roif  \?Vefl^^^^^^ 

sociations  was  240,  assets  $37,000  000,  so  ^^^ts.    Bucharest  constituted  the  fourth 

that  there  has  been  a  large  development  Entente    capital    taken    by    the    Central 

since   that   date.     These   societies   origi-  Powers,  the  others  being  the  capitals  of 

nated  m  and  were  long  confined  to  Phila-  Belgium,  Servia  and  Montenegro.    As  in 

delphia,   though    they   have   now   spread  Belgium,  a  severe  penalty  amounting  to 

widely   throughout   the   States.     Besides  $133,000,000  was  exacted  from  the  Tlu- 

other    advantages,    the    building    society  manian  capital.     See  European  War. 

gives   to  its   members  business   training,  B«tovinft  (b«-ko-ve'na),  an  Austrian 

accustoms  them  to  invest  sums  of  money,  J^iusAfYiwx  ^uchy     forming    the    SK. 

and  thus  fits  them  to  take  care  of  their  corner  of  Galicia.    Area,  4035  sq.  miles; 

earnings.  pop.  (1900)  729,921.     It  is  traversed  by 

BuitenZOrer   (bolten-eorg;       without  ramifications    of    the    Carpathians,    and 

^    care'),  a  Tavonte   resi-  much    of   the   surface   is   occupied   with 

dential  town  in  the  island  of  Java,  about  swamps  and  forests.     The  principal  crop 

40  miles  south  of  Batavia,  with  which  is  maize.     Much  fruit  is  grown.     Chief 

it  is  connected  by  rail.    It  contains  a  fine  town,  Czemowitz. 

palace  of  the  governor-general,  celebrated  TiTilflpflTi     (bw-la-kan'),  a  town  of  the 

botanic  gardens,  etc.    Pop.  25,000.  J^uiaoau    jphiuppines,  island  of  Luzon. 

BniRlance  (b5-A&-l&ntha),  a   city   of  about  22  miles  N.  w.  of  Manila;  chief 

**   J                  Spain,     Andalusia,     21  industries:  sugar-boiling  and  the  manu- 

miles   E.   by    N.   Cordova ;    manufactures  facture  of  silken  mats.    Fop.  11,589. 

cloth    and   woolen   fabrics,    earthenware,  B-nloTna     ^^   Bolama    (bd-lft'ma),  an 

and  glass.     Pop.  10,756.  *#***«****»,    Island   on    the  w.    coast   of 

TlTi1rliorAfl+(btt-ka-rest'),     the     capital  Africa,  one  of  the  Bissagoe  (which  see). 

UUKnareSI^f  Roumania,  situated  on  Bulandslialir  (bw-land-diar;)    a  ^s- 

the  Dimbovitza  about  33  miles  north  of  ^»"°'"**»"°'"*    trict  of  British  India, 

the  Danube,  in  a  fertile  plain.     It  is  in  Northwestern  Provinces,  forming  a  por- 

general    poorly    built,    among    the    chief  ^o^  of  the  Doftb,   or  alluvial  plain  in- 

buildings    being    the    royal    palace,    the  ^osed     between    the    Ganges    and    the 

National   Theater,   the   university   build-  Jumna.       Cotton,     indigo,     sugar,     etc., 

ings,  the  National  Bank,  the  Mint,  and  ^o™  the  chief  producte  of  the  district 

the   Archlepiscopal   church.     There   are  ^^■^»  ^^^  ^q.  miles.    The  town  Buland- 
15-« 
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shar^  the  administrative  headquarters  of  ish  governor  was  expelled,  and  union  with 
the  aistrict,  has  a  pop.  of  at)ouc  15,000.  Bulgaria  proclaimed.  In  consequence 
Rnlan  C^^'lft)*  ^^  'J^IKUS,  an  animal  of  8ervia  demanded  an  addition  to  her  own 
^lUAu.  ^g  jjj^jig  family  (Tdlpide)  and  territory  and  began  a  war  against  Bulgaria 
genus  Oymnura  (G,  Raffleaii)^  a  native  (Nov.,  1885),  in  which  she  was  severely 
of  Sumatra  and  Malacca,  bearing  a  con-  defeated.  By  the  treaty  which  followed, 
siderable  resemblance  to  the  opossum,  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  was  appointed 
The  muzzle  is  much  prolonged,  the  fur  governor-general  of  Eastern  Rumelia  for 
pierced  by  a  number  of  long  hairs  or  a  term  oz  five  years,  to  be  renominated  at 
■      the     "      ■" '    ■  .     -    .         . 


bristles,  the  tail  na£ed,  and  it  is  possessed  the  end  of  that  time  by  sanction  of  the 
of  glands  which  secrete  a  kind  of  musk.  great  powers.  These  events  greatly  irri- 
Snlb  ^  modified  leaf-bud,  formed  on  a  tated  Itussia,  whose  agents  managed  to 
*  plant  upon  or  beneath  the  sur-  seduce  certain  regiments  of  Bulgarians; 
face  of  the  ground,  emitting  roots  from  its  and  in  August,  1886,  the  prince  was  seized 
base  and  producing  a  stem  from  its  cen-  and  carried  off,  while  a  proclamation  was 
ter.  It  is  formed  of  imbricated  scales  or  issued  to  the  effect  that  he  had  abdicated, 
of  concentric  coats  or  layers.  It  encloses  When  he  was  set  free  on  Austrian  terri- 
the  rudiments  of  the  future  plant  and  a  tory  he  discovered  that  the  people  were 
store  of  food  to  nourish  it.  Examples  of  still  with  him,  and  determined  to  return, 
bulbs  are  the  onion,  lily,  hyacinth,  etc  Seeing,  however,  that  his  presence  would 
Bnlbnl  (^^'^}}^)>  ^®  Persian  name  of  cause  an  immediate  interference  on  the 
iwiMuiu.  ^^  nightingale^  or  a  species  of  part  of  Russia  he  formally  abdicated, 
nightingale,  rendered  familiar  in  English  Sept  7,  1886.  In  1887  Prince  Ferdinand 
poetry  by  Moore,  Byron^  and  others.  The  of  Saxe-Coburg  came  to  the  throne,  and 
same  name  is  also  given  in  Southern  and  on  Oct.  5,  19(^  declared  the  state  inde- 
Southwestem  Asia  to  sundry  other  birds,  pendent  of  Turkish  controL  In  1012 
Bnl^arifl.  (bnl-ga'ri-a),  a  principality  Bulgaria  Joined  the  other  Balkan  States 
ovuAgoaxa  <»onstituted  by  the  treaty  in  a  war  against  Turkey,  and  throughout 
of  Berlin,  and  placed  under  the  suzerainty  the  war  it  was  Bulgaria  who  was  the 
of  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  to  whom  it  was  leader.  See  Balkan  War,  Bv  the  war 
made  tributary ;  but  rendered  independent  Bulgaria  materially  extended  her  bound- 
by  the  Treaty  of  London.  1913.  It  is  aries  and  power.  The  population  in  1910 
bounded  north  by  Houmania,  east  by  the  was  2,744,283;  in  1914,  4,800,000.  On 
Black  Sea  and  £juropean  Turkey,  south  October  4,  1915,  Russia  sent  an  ultimatum 
by  the  Aegean  Sea  and  Greece,  and  west  to  Bulgaria  demanding  the  dismissal  of 
by  Servia.  The  principal  towns  are  Wid-  all  Austro-German  officers  from  the  Bul- 
din,  Sofia,  Plevna,  Sistova,  Timova,  garian  army  within  twenty-four  hours 
Rustchuk,  Shumla,  Varna,  and  Silistria.  and  the  cessation  of  negotiations  with 
The  country  almost  wholly  belongs  to  the  Germany.  Bulgaria  ignored  the  ultima- 
north  slope  of  the  Balkans,  and  is  inter*  tum,  and  on  October  7,  sent  an  ultimatum 
sected  by  streams  flowing  from  that  range  to  Serbia  demanding  settlement  of  the 
to  tiie  Danube.  It  possesses  much  good  agri-  Macedonian  controversy  within  twenty- 
cultural  land  and  a  good  climate ;  but  cul-  four  hours  and  protested  to  Greece  against 
tivation  is  backward,  though  the  rearing  the  landing  of  Allied  troops  at  Salonika, 
of  cattle  and  horses  is  successfully  carried  On  October  11,  Bulgarian  armies  invaded 
on.  Agricultural  produce  is  exported,  Serbia  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
manufactured  goods  imported.  Education  subsequent  campaigns  against  i\iontenegro 
is  backward,  but  is  improving ;  four  years*  and  Albania.  Soe  European  War. 
school  attendance  is  obligatory  in  prin-  BnlfiraiianS  O^ttl-firft'n-ans),  a  race  of 
ciple.  The  prevalent  religion  is  that  of  **•**»••  "•  Finnish  origin,  whose 
the  Greek  Church.  In  accordance  with  original  seat  was  the  banks  of  the  Vol  urn. 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  a  con-  and  who  subdued  the  old  Mcesian  popula- 
stitution  was  drawn  up  for  the  new  prin-  tion  and  established  a  kingdom  in  the 
dpcdity  by  an  assembly  of  Bulgarian  no-  present  Bulgaria  in  the  7th  century, 
tables  at  Timova  in  1879.  By  this  con-  They  soon  became  blended  with  the  con- 
stitution the  legislative  authority  is  vested  quered  Slavs,  whose  language  they 
in  a  single  chamber,  called  the  Sobranje  adopted.  In  the  14th  century  the  Conn- 
er National  Assembly,  the  members  of  try  was  conquered  by  the  Turks,  and 
which  are  partly  elected  by  universal  until  recently  remained  part  of  the  Ot- 
manhood  suffrage,  partly  nominated  by  the  toman    Empire.      (See   Bulgaria,)      The 

?rince.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1879,  Bulgarian  language  is  divided  into  two 
*rince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  cousin  of  dialects,  the  old  and  the  new ;  tiie  former 
the  Gran^'-duke  of  Hesse,  was  elected  is  the  richest  and  best  of  the  Slavonic 
prince  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  constitu-  tongues,  and  although  extinct  as  a  living 
ent  assembly.  In  1885  a  national  rising  tongue  is  still  used  as  the  sacred  laa* 
took  place  in  Eastern  Rumelia,  the  Turk-  guage  of  the  Greek  ChuxdL     The  Bui* 
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farfans  are  now  spread  over  many  parts  tatom.  It  was  a  favorite  sport  in  Ene- 
of  the  Ballsan  peninsula.  land    from   a   very    early    period    till  It 

PnlVliAfifl  (balk'bed),  a  partition  built  was  finally  put  down  by  act  of  parlia- 
ilUIIULeaa  between  portions  of  the  in-  ment  in  1836. 

terior  of  a  ship,  to  separate  it  into  Sllll'do?  ^  variety  of  the  common 
ixx>ms,  or  as  a  safeguard  in  case  of  ^^  **^8>  dog,  remarkable  for  its 
wreck.  short,  broad  muzzle,  and  the  projection 

Dull  ^^^^  '*  ^^  huUa,  a  boss,  later  a  of  its  lower  jaw,  which  causes  the  lower 
"^^^^  leaden  seal),  a  letter,  edict,  or  front  teeth  to  protrude  beyond  the  upper, 
rescript  of  the  pope,  published  or  trans-  The  head  is  massive  and  broad;  the  lips 
mitted  to  the  churches  over  which  he  Is  are  thick  and  pendulous;  the  ears  pend- 
head,  containing  some  decree,  order,  or  ent  at  the  extremity;  the  neck  robust 
decision,  and  in  many  cases  having  a  and  short ;  the  body  long  and  stout ;  and 
leaden  seal  attached,  impressed  on  one  the  legs  short  and  thick.  The  bulldog 
side  with  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  is  a  slow-motioned,  ferocious  animal,  bet- 
Paul.  on  the  other  with  the  name  of  the  ter  suited  for  savage  combat  than  for 
pope.  The  document  is  in  Latin  and  on  any  purpose  requiring  activity  and  in- 
parchment.  telligence.     For  this  reason  it  is  often 

Bnll  ^^®  name  given  to  the  male  of  employed  as  a  watchdog.  It  was  for- 
******>  any  bovine  quadruped.  This  merly  used — as  its  name  implies — ^for 
word  is  also  given  to  an  amusing  incon-  the  barbarous  sport  of  bull-baiting.^ 
gruity  in  speech,  usually  applied  spe-  The  hull  terrier  was  originally  from  a 
daily  to  the  Irish  people.  cross  between  the  bulldog  and  the  terrier. 

Bull   John,    the   Bnglish   nation   per-   It  is  smaller   than   the   bulldog,   lively, 
**^^**9  sonified,   and   hence   any   typical    docile,  and  very  courageous. 
Enclishman:    first   used   in   Arbuthnot's   HhIIati    Annr.     Sap  RaUwn, 
satfre,   The  Hieiory  of  John  Bull,   de-   -o^lAien,  Annb.     See  Boleyn. 
signed    to   ridicule    the   Duke   of   Marl-   Sniper    ^™  Redvebs  Henby,  a  Brit- 
borough;  and  in  which  the  French  are   *»*"' ■■•^''•j  ish  soldier,  bom  in  Devonshire 
personified  as  Lewie  Baboon,  the  Dutch  in  1839.     He  entered  the  army  in  1808. 
as  Nioholae  Frog,  etc.  rising  in  rank  from  lieutenant  in  1862 

Bnll  ^^^  BOBNEICANN,  a  famous  vio*  to  lieutenant-general  in  1891.  He  served 
■"****>  linist,  bom  at  Bergen,  Norway,  in  all  the  wars  from  1860  onward,  and 
in  1810;  died  in  1880.  He  secured  great  defeated  the  Arabs  at  Abu  Klea,  in  the 
triumphs  both  throughout  Europe  and  in  Sudan,  in  1885.  In  1890  he  succeeded 
America  by  his  wonderful  playing.  He  Lord  Wolseley  as  adjutant-general  of  the 
lost  all  his  money  in  a  scheme  to  found  army.  In  1899  he  took  command  of  the 
a  colony  of  his  countrjrmen  in  Pennsyl-  forces  in  the  Boer  war,  but  being  de- 
vania,  and  had  to  take  again  to  his  feated  at  Tugela  River,  Natal,  was  su- 
violin  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes.  He  perseded  by  Lord  Roberts.  Died  in 
afterwards  settled  down  at  Cambridge,  1908.  ..  „  .  . 
Mass.,  and  had  also  a  summer  residence  Bullet  <b«Vet),  in  modem  usage  a 
in  Norway,  where  he  died.  *#t***^v    projectile  partiaUy  encased  m 

"Rnllo  (bul'a),  or  Bubble  Shell,  a  a  metalhc  cartridge  and  fired  from  a  rifle 
J>Uim  g     ^£    gasteropod     molluscs  or  pistol.     Present-day  military  practice 

With  very  thin  and  almost  globular  ^^f  J^^}^^  ^"^  the  adoption  of  an  elon- 
shells.  There  are  numerous  species,  f^^ed  bullet  composed  of  a  lead  core  cwed 
fossil  and  living  in  a  harder  metal,  such  as  nickel.     The 

•D-ii-.-.^  /hnl^'a^    A  kind  nf  wild  nliim  diameter  of  the  bullet  is  small,  as  is  ex- 

many  partJ  of  England  and  naturalized  f™ Ji  %o^r^?£?Ll' ^^^^  M 

in  Massachusetts,  used  for  making  jam.  '^l^^  '^th"" c"p^'?^^^^^^^^^^  ^^Thf  "SAut  ■ 

Bnite  <n?;;i.%uPd^?f%o^i\^^^^^^  ^^  '^%^Y^'foi^TU!?:'.^  't       ^ 

u«  u'  ■tl''™'  H'^  ?l  considerable  dfameter,     weighing    150    grains.       The 

sise,  which  gather  under  the  cuticle  and  YynUet  used  in  sporting  riflel  is  much  the 

separate    it    from    the    true   skin.     The  g^me  as  that  used  in  the  military  arm. 

most  famiUar  examples  are  the  'blisters'  The  type  used  in  the  Express  rifle  had 

produced   on   the  hands  by  rowing  and  a  hollow  point  to  insure  the  expansion  of 

on  the  feet  by  walking.    They  appear  m  the  projectile  on  impact,  and  in  this  rifle 

various  forms  of  skin  disease.  particularly   the   bullets   were   sometimes 

Bnll-hflitin?  ^^®  barbarous  sport  of  filled  with  a  detonating  powder.     Their 

*^****  »^  setting  don  on  a  bull,  use  is  now  abandoned  and  is  prohibited 

who  is  tied  to  a  stake  and  worried  by  in   warfare  by  international   law.     The 

tlie  dogs  for  the  amusement  of  the  spec-  dumdum  bullet,  named  from  the  Dumdunt 
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ammunition    works   at    Calcutta,    was   a  out  from  the  stall.     Several  bulla  are  8C 

half-covered    bullet    with    an    expansible  disposed  of  in  a  single  day. 

soft  core.    The  soft-nose  bullet  is  one  in  Bnll'finch  ^^  Bulfinch,  an   insesso- 

which  the  nose  is  made  of  softer  metal  ^^  'rial  bird,  Pyrrhula  ruhi- 
than  the  rest,  so  that  it  flattens  out  or  cUla,  family  Fringillidse,  or  finches,  with 

mushrooms  on  impact  short,  thick,  rounded  bill,  beak  and  crown 

Bnlletin  (bnl'e-tin)«  an  authenticated  of  the  head  black,  body  bluish-gray  above 

AiuxACbAu.  Qflg^jjg^i      report      concerning  and  bright  tile-red  below.    It  is  found  in 

some  public  event,  such  as  military  opera-  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  and  in 

tions,  or  the  health  of  a  distinguished  per-  Asia,  and  when  tamed  may  be  taught  to 

sonage,  issued  for  the  information  of  the  sing  musical  airs.    P.  synoica  is  an  Asi- 

public.  atic  species,  and  P.  cineriola  an  inhabit- 

Unllfkf.frPP    or    Bullt-tree    (AftmiZ-  ant  of  Brazil. 

j»uiicb  ticc,  ^^p^    halata    or    Sapdta  BnlFfrO?    *^®  *^"*  pipiens,  a  large 

JfttZIM),   a  forest   tree   of   Guiana   and  t*j.A  xxv5,  gp^^jjeg    of   fp^g   found    in 

neighboring    regions,     order    Sapotacese,  North  America,  8  to  12  inches  long,  of  a 

yielding  an  excellent  gum  (the  concreted  dusky-brown  color  mixed  with  a  yellowish 

milky   juice)    known   as    halata,    having  green,    and    spotted   with    black.      These 

properties  giving  it  in  some  respects  an  frogs  live  in  stagnant  water,  and  utter  a 

intermediate     position     between     ^utta-  low  croaking  sound  resembling  the  low- 

percha  and  India  rubber,  and  making  it  ing  of  cattle,  whence  the  name, 

for  certain  industrial  purposes  more  use-  niill^AOil     the  popular  name  of  cer- 

ful  than  either.    In  the  United  States  it  •"^"  iicttu,   ^^^^  ^^^^    q^^  ^^  ^j^^^^^ 

is  used  as  a  chewing  material.    The  tim-  the   Coitus  gohio,  an   European  fish,  is 

bcr  of  the  tree  also  is  valuable.  about  4  inches  long,  with  head  very  large 

Bnll-fifflltS  ^^^    among    the    favorite  and  broader  than  the  body.     It  is  often 

o          diversions    of    the    Span-  called  also  Miller's  thumb.     The  armed 

iards.     They  are  usually  held  in  an  am-  bullhead  is  the  Aspidophorus  Europwus, 

pbitheater    having   circular    seats    rising  found  in  the  Baltic  and  northern  seas; 

one  above  another,  and  are  attended  by  the  six-homed  bullhead   (C  hexacomis) 

vast  crowds  who  eagerly  pay  for  admis-  is  a  North  American  species.    In  America 

sion.     The  combatants,  who  make  bull-  this    name    is    given    to    a    species    of 

fighting  their  profession,  march  into  the  Pimelddus,  called  also  catfish  and  horned 

arena  in  procession.    They  are  of  various  pout. 

kinds — the  picadoreSf  combatants  on  Pnllinvpi*  (hnring-^r),  Henbt,  a 
horseback,  in  the  old  Spanish  knightly  •o^^^J""-©^-''  celebrated  Swiss  reformer, 
garb;  the  chulos  and  handerilleros,  com-  born  in  1504;  died  at  Zurich  in  1575. 
batants  on  foot,  in  gay  dresses,  with  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Zuinglius. 
colored  cloaks  or  banners;  and  finally,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1531  as  pastor  of 
the  matador  (the  killer).  As  soon  as  the  Zurich.  He  kept  up  a  close  correspond- 
signal  is  given  the  bull  is  let  into  the  ence  with  the  principal  English  re- 
arena.  The  picadores,  who  have  sta-  formers.  The  Zurich  Letters,  published 
tioned  themselves  near  him,  commence  by  the  Parker  Society,  contains  part  of 
the  attack  with  their  lances,  and  the  this  correspondence,  and  among  others, 
bull  is  thus  goaded  to  fury.  Sometimes  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Lady  Jane 
a  horse  is  wounded  or  killed  (only  old.  Grey.  He  wrote  numerous  theological 
worthless   animals   are    thus    employed),  works. 

and  the  rider  is  obliged  to  run  for  his  ^xilHoTl   (huryun)  is  uncoined  gold  or 

life.     The  chulos  assist  the  horsemen  by  •**«***^v**>  gUver,  in  bars,  plate,  or  other 

drawing  the  attention   of  the  bull  with  masses,  but  the  term  is  frequently  em- 

tbeir  cloaks;  and  in  case  of  danger  they  ployed    to    signify    the    precious    metals 

save    themselves    by    leaping    over    the  coined  and  uncoined, 

wooden  fence  which  surrounds  the  arena.  Itnll  p.||<n    a   stream  In   the   n.  e.   of 

The   handerilleros   then   come   into  play.  ^****  xwuu,  Virginia,  flowing  into  the 

They    try    to    fasten    on    the    bull    their  Occoquan  river,  14  miles  from  the  Poto- 

handerillas—h&rhed     darts      ornamented  mac :   the  scene  of  two  great  battles  of 

with    colored    paper,    and    often    having  the  Civil  War  in  which  the  Federals  were 

squibs  or  crackers  attached.     If  they  sue-  defeated— one,  July  21,  1861,  the  other, 

ceed,  the  squibs  are  discharged,  and  the  August  29-30,   18u2.     By   the  Gonfeder- 

buU  races  madly  about  the  arena.     The  ates  these  battles  were  called  Manassas, 

matador  or  etpada  now  comes  in  gravely  after  a  near-by  railway  junction, 

with  a  naked  sword,  and  a  red  flag  to  Tlnlla  otiiI  "Rpiirq     in    stock-exchange 

decoy   the  bull   with,  and   aims  a   fatal  •"^*"»  ^^^  JJCUrs,    ^j^^^     manipular 

blow   at    the    animal.     The    slaughtered  tors  of  stocks;  the  former  operating  in 

bull  is  dragged  away,  and  another  is  let  order  to  effect  a  rise  in  price,  the  latter 
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Bull^s-eye  Bumsnalo 

doing   all    they    can    to   bring    prices    of  orchestral     conductors,     but     was     very 

stock  down.  irascible.     He  died  in  1894. 

UnlPft-PVP  (1)    a  round  piece  of  thick  Bn1o7  (bli-loz),    Franqois,    born    near 

JJUU  S  eye,  gl^gg^  convex  on  one  side,  ^^^^  Geneva,    Switzerland,   in    1803; 

Inserted   into    the    decks,    ports,    scuttle-  died  at  Paris  in  1877 ;  founder  and  editor 

hatches,    or   skylight-covers   of   a   vessel  of  the  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes,  the  cele- 

for  the  purpose  of  admitting  light.     (2)  brated   French   fortnightly  literary  mag- 

A    small    lantern    with    a    lens    in    one  azine. 

side  of  it  to  concentrate  the  light  in  any  Bnlm.Tn'nTir  (boi-rftm-pvir'),  a  town  of 
desired  direction.     (3)   In  rifle  shooting,        ****"•     l'"-*   Oude.  India;  the  largest 

the  center  of  a  target,  of  a  different  color  town  in  the  Gonda  district,  and  the  resi- 

from  the  rest  of  it  and  usually  round,  dence  of  the  Maharajah  of  Bulrampur. 

14)     In   architecture,   a   round   window,  Pop.  about  15,000. 

usually  in  a  mansard  roof.  Bulmsll  (^U^'^ush),  the  popular  name 
■RnlUfrnnf  ^    large    species    of    fish  for     large     rush-like     plants 

xpuxx  bxvub,^^  jjjg  salmon  family,  the  growing  in  marshes,  not  very  definitely 

Salmo  eriow.  thicker  and  clumsier  in  form  applied.     Some  authors  apply  the  name 

than  the  salmon,  but  so  like  it  as  some*  to    Typha   latifoUa   and    T,    angusiifolia 

times  to  be  mistaken  for  it  by  fishers.     It  (cat's-tail  or  reed-mace).    But  it  is  more 

attains  a   weight  of  15  to  20  lbs.,  and  generally  restricted  to  8cirpu8  lacustria, 

lives  chiefly  in  the  sea,  ascending  rivers  to  a   tall,   rush-like   plant   from   which   the 

spawn.     Its  scales  are  smaller  than  those  bottoms  of  chairs,  mats,  etc.,  are  manu* 

of  the  salmon,  and  its  color  less  bright  factured.    The  bulrush  of  Egypt  (Ex.,  ii, 

Bully-tree.     See  BulUt-tree,  Bulsar  (^^^^r^^^ ^ ^^^  f^^^  town  in 

cessively  secretary  of  embassy  at  Rome,  BulllILd.  SlianTir.    See    Bulandshahr. 

St.   Petersburg,  and  Vienna  and  charg4  _    _  ,      /u  i/„„,i,\    ««  «ij  ««™«*  « 

d'affaires     in     Greece;     was     appointed  Bulwark    (bulwark),  an  old  name  for 

Minister  to  Roumania  in  1888,  to  Italy  _    _  ,.   fJ?™PS^  SL^St*V°™«Kr 

in  1893,  foreign  secretary  in  1897,  and  Bulwer  t^^i^??);?/"^^^?^^'^^^^^ 

minister  for  fSreign  affaiJs  in  1898.     In  ,.  .        ,.  ^^^  Dallinq  and  Bulwer 

1900  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  diplonjatist  and  author,  elder  brother  of 

empire,  holding  this  position  until  1909.  Jfd  Lytton ;  born  in  1804 ;  died  m  1872. 

Ti"i  i?t>tA»t/^t*    TirTT«,r.T,*.    iT/^iiT     .  "^  was  attached  to  the  British  embassies 

Bul0W,^^^^„CH    WiLHELM  JON.    a  ^fc  Berlin,  Brussels,  and  the  Hague  from 

H.-aH  ?n  iR^ft      Tfo^^.uf!^!:f.^Iiv  ?^^^  1827   to   1830,   when  he  entered  parlia- 

fif«1n«?  fha  Fr Jih  ot^h«  ««Ji1/«t  ^p^iSSl  °>ent.    In  1837  he  was  sent  as  secretary 

against  the  l^rencn  at  the  earliest  periods  ^*    i«»«fi««    4.^    r'y^^o+o^*;,,^^!^ .    a^'.u^Z. 

of  the  revolutionary  war;  and  his  serv-  ^L^^t^^l"?    *^  ^^.^ffS^^i^^'SfpLw  «n^ 

ices    in    1813    and    1814,    especially    at  ?S«°HLtl ^*L?^tl^^^nLo^^^^^^^^ 

Grosbeeren    and    Dcnnewitz,'^were    re-  ^^„^*^/°^^^^ 

warded  with  a  Grand  Knightship  of  the  f^l^^^lt  n^^kf''  u.^rntlprLn} 

Iron  Cross  and   the   title   Count   BUlow  o'!h«Z    f^vli52.t^2w    PnU^Jnif  T^f^ni 

von   Dcnnewitz.     As  commander  of   the  ^^^^^  ^\Z  ^^f   Pnln.^rlll^'^'Tft^^^^ 

fourth  division  of  the  allied  army  he  con-  rlZ't^l^uJ  ^?i  w/«  r«\-«5"irf]?i 

tributed    to   the  victorious   close   of   the  ^i**//j?Tn'i«7i  ^^  ^^  ^  ®  /    A 

battle  of  Waterloo.  peerage  m  1871.  /     M 

Billow  H^^^     ^^"^     ^°^»     pianist  Bulwei  Lytton.     See  Lytton,  Lord.  (      1 

^and  composer,  born  at  Dresden  t>^,^/ui^  t>^*       «       «  ^ 

in  1830 ;  was  intended  for  a  lawyer,  but  JJUm  Dle-JSee.      See  Bee. 

\^'!F-^!?.T.™"*.^'^    **  A     P''.o^«,««i<>°-      "«  Bnmhoftt     »  small  boat  used  to  sell 

studied  the  piano  under  Liszt,  and  made  -DUmooai,    vegetables,    etc.,    to    ships 

his  first  public  appearance  in  1852.     In  lying  at  a  distance  from  shore. 

18oj>  he  became  the  leading  professor  in  B^mnialo    (bum'a-l6),     Bummalo'ti, 

the  conservatory  at  Berlin,;^  in  1858  was  J>unuiiaiO    ^j^^    j^^j^j^    ^^^^    ^^^   ^ 

appointed  court  pianist;  and  in  1867  was  gmall,  glutinous,  transparent  fish    about 

made   musical  director   to   the   King   of  the  size  of  a  smelt,  found  on  the  coasts 

Bavaria.     His  compositions  include  over-  of  Southern  Asia,  which,  when  dried,  is 

^wF®   *H,    ^^^^   ^^  Z**??"*    Cofsar,    The  much  used  as  a  relish  by  both  Europeans 

MtnatreVs    Curse,   and    Atrtrano;   songs,  and  Indians  and  facetiously  called  Bom- 

choruses,  and  pianoforte  pieces.     He   is  lay  duck.     It  is   the  Saurua  ophiodon. 

considered  one  of  the  first  of  pianists  and  family  Scopelidtt. 
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'Riinnombe  Bunkum  (bung'kum).  a 
JiUacomuey  county  in  North  Cfaro- 
lina ;  area  624  sq.  m.  Pop.  49,795.  The 
term  Bunkum,  meaning  talking  for  talk- 
ing's  sake,  bombastic  speech-making, 
originated  in  the  16th  Congress,  when 
the  'Missouri  Question*  was  being  dis- 
cussed. Felix  Walker,  congressman  from 
Buncombe  County,  persisted  in  making 
a  speech  when  the  house  was  impatient 
to  vote.  When  implored  to  desist  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  only  talking  for  Bun- 
combe, whence  the  term. 
^n-n^f^lGlind  (bun-del-kund' :  m  o  r  e 
J^unaeiCUna  correctly  BuNDEL- 
KHAND),  a  tract  of  country  in  Upper 
India  lying  between  the  river  Jumna  on 
the  N.,  and  the  Chambal  on  the  n.  and 
w. ;  area  20,559  sq.  m.  It  comprises 
the  British  districts  of  Hamirpur,  Jalaun, 
JhAnsi,  Lalitpur,  and  Banda,  and  thirty- 
one  native  states.  In  it  are  the  diamond 
mines  of  Punnah. 

Bunder-Abbas,    see  Bender-AUaa. 

Bundesrath  <„\«„"'^1;SVrIi  *c^„^^f{ 

which  represents  the  individual  states  of 
the  empire,  as  the  Reichstag  represents 
the  German  nation.  It  consists  of  sixty- 
two  delegates,  and  its  functions  are 
mainly  those  of  a  confirming  body,  al- 
though it  has  the  privilege  of  rejecting 
measures  passed  by  the  Reichstag. 

Bundi    (bt^n'di).     See  Boondee, 

BunealoW  (bun'ga-lS),    in    India,    a 
o  house    or    residence,    gen- 

erally of  a  single  floor.  Native  bunga- 
lows are  constructed  of  wood,  bamboos, 
etc.;  but  those  erected  by  Europeans  are 
generally  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and 


Bungalow  on  Penang  Hills, 
thatched  or  tiled,  and  are  of  all  styles 
and  sizes,  but  invariably  surrounded  by 
a  veranda.  Within  recent  years  the 
building  of  similar  rustic  dwellings,  for 
summer  resort,  has  become  common  in 
the  United  States. 

UnrnrflV  (bun'gft),  a  market  town  of 
nuu^y  England,  County  Suffolk,  on 


the  right  bank  of  the  Waveney,  30  miles 
N.  E.  of  Ipswich.  It  contains  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle,  a  stronghold  of  the 
Bigods,  earls  of  Norfolk.  Pop.  (1911) 
3359. 

Hiitiiati  (bun'yun),  an  enlargement  and 
•"^^""inflammation  of  the  joint  of 
the  great  toe  arising  from  irritation  to 
the  small  membranous  sac  called  bursa 
mucosa, 

Ba'ninm.      See  Earthnut. 

Bunk  ^  wooden  box  or  case  serving  as 
xpuxiA.^  a  seat  during  the  day  and  a  bed 
at  night;  also  one  of  a  series  of  sleep- 
ing berths  arranged  above  each  other. 

Bunk'er  Hill,?,»."'?^,  eminence  in 
.wu.UA  ^x  ■■-^"j  Charlestown,    now    a 

part  of  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  the  scene 
of  the  first  important  battle  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  fought  June  17,  1775.  A 
considerable  body  of  Americans  having 
been  sent  to  occupy  the  peninsula  on 
which  Charlestown  stands,  a  British 
force  was  sent  to  dislodge  them.  Thli 
was  not  effected  till  after  three  assaults 
on  their  intrenched  position,  with  a  loss 
of  1000  men,  while  the  Americans  did 
not  lose  half  that  number. 

Bun^lLIII.      See  Buncombe, 

'RnnaPTi  (bun'sen).  Christian  Karl 
x»uii9cii  ^oQu,Q^  Chevalier,  a  dis- 
tinguished  German  diplomatist  and  schol- 
ar, was  bom  at  Korbach,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Waldeck,  in  1791 ;  died  in  1860. 
In  1815  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Niebuhr,  who  shortly  after  procured  for 
him  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Prussian 
embassy  at  Rome.  In  1824  he  was  ap- 
pointed charge  d'affaires,  and  afterwards 
minister.  After  a  stay  of  twelve  years 
in  Rome  he  was  sent,  as  Prussian 
minister,  first  to  Switzerland,  and  then 
to  England,  where  he  remained  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Eastern  difficulty  in 
1854.  In  his  official  capacity  he  won  the 
esteem  of  all,  and  with  Britain  espe- 
cially he  was  connected  by  many  ties. 
His  later  years  were  spent  at  Heidelberg 
and  at  Bonn  exclusively  in  literary  pur- 
suits. Among  his  best-known  works  are 
Die  Verfassung  der  Kirche  der  Zukunft 
C  The  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  the 
Future*),  Hamburg,  1845;  Aegyptens 
Stelle  in  der  Weltgeschichte  ('Egypt's 
Place  in  the  World's  History*),  Ham- 
burg. 1845;  Hippolytus  und  seine  Zeit 
('Hippolytus  and  bis  Time')«  London, 
1851.  and  finally,  his  greatest  work, 
Bibelwerk  fur  die  Oemeinde  ('Bible 
Commentary   for  the  Community*),   the 

Eublication  of  which  was   unfinished   at 
is  death.     His  Memoirs,  by  his  widow, 
were  published  in  1868. 
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Sun  sen  ^bebt  Wilhelm  Ebebaed, 
xjuuaciij^Q  eminent  German  chemist, 
born  at  GGttingen  in  1811 ;  died  in  1899. 
Ue  studied  at  G(5ttinffen  University,  and 
at  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna;  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute of  Cassel,  1836 ;  at  the  University 
of  Marburg  in  1838,  at  Breslau  in  1851, 
and  finally  professor  of  Experimental 
Chemistry  at  Heidelberg  in  1852.  Among 
his  many  discoveries  and  inventions  are 
the  production  of  magnesium  in  quanti- 
ties, magnesium  light,  spectrum  analysis, 
and  the  electric  pile  and  burner  bearing 
his  name. 

Bnnsen'g  Battery,*,^--  £[,,^; 

the  cells  of  which  consist  of  cleft  cylin- 
ders of  cine  immersed  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  rectangular  prisms  of 
carbon  in  nitric  acid,  with  an  interven- 
ing porous  cell  of  unglazed  earthen- 
ware. 

Bnnsen'g  Bnrner,  l^J^^^^iJ^y 

adapted  for  heating,  consisting  of  a  tube, 
in  which,  by  means  of  holes  in  the  side, 
the  gas  becomes  mixed  with  air  before 
consumption,  so  that  it  gives  a  non-illumi- 
nating smokeless  blue  flame. 
Dn-nf  sometimes  called  Smut  Balh 
AUlit,  Pepper  Brand,  and  Brand 
Bladders,  a  fungoid  disease  incidental  to 
cultivated  corn,  consisting  of  a  black, 
powdery  matter,  having  a  disagreeable 
odor,  occup3ring  the  interior  of  the  grain 
of  wheat  and  a  few  other  Graminete. 
This  powdery  matter  consists  of  minute 
balls  filled  with  sporules,  and  is  caused 
by  the  attack  of  Ttlletia  oariea,  a  kind  of 
mold. 

Bnnter  Sandstein  ffif'va'tf^ 

gated  sandstone'),  a  German  name  for 
the  new  red  sandstone,  the  lowest  group 
of  the  Triassic  system. 
Bnnt'in?  ^®  popular  name  of  a 
o'  number  of  insessorial  birds, 
family  Emberisidie,  chiefly  included  in 
the  genus  Emheriza;  such  as  the  Eng- 
lish or  common  bunting;  the  rice-bunt- 
ing; the  Lapland,  snow,  blackheaded, 
yellow,  cirl,  and  ortolan  buntings.  The 
.\ellow  bunting  or  yellow  hammer  {E, 
ciirinella)  is  one  of  the  most  common 
British  birds.  The  common  or  corn 
bunting  (E,  miliaria)  is  also  common  in 
cultivated  districts.  The  snow-bunting 
(Plectrophdnes  nivdlis)  is  one  of  the 
few  birds  which  cheer  the  solitudes  of 
the  polar  regions. 

D-nTifino*  ^  thin  woolen  stuff,  of 
JJUai,  ing,  ^hjeh  the  colors  and  sig- 
nals of  a  ship  are  usually  formed ;  hence, 
a  vessers  flags  collectively. 


Bnn'ya-Bnn'ya,  [?«,i,r'nlme^''o" 

the  Araucaria  BidiDilHi,  a  fine  Queens- 
land tree  with  cones  larger  than  a  man's 
head,  containing  seeds  that  are  eagerly 
eaten  by  the  blacks. 
Utiti'vciti  John,  author  of  The 
j>lULyilUy  piigrim'g  Progress,  was 
the  son  of  a  tinker,  and  was  born  at  the 
village  of  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628 ; 
died  at  London  in  168a  He  followed  his 
father's  employment,  but  during  the  civil 
war  he  served  as  a  soldier.  Returning 
to  Elstow,  after  much  mental  conflict  his 
mind  became  impressed  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  truth  and  importance  of  religion. 
He  joined  a  society  of  Anabaptists  at 
Bedford,  and  at  length  undertook  the 
office  of  a  public  teacher  among  them. 
Acting  in  defiance  of  the  severe  laws 
against  dissenters,  Bunyan  was  detained 
in  prison  for  twelve  years  (1660-72),  but 
was  at  last  liberated,  and  became  pastor 
of  the  community  with  which  he  had 
previously  been  connected.  During  his 
imprisonment  he  wrote  Profitable  MeditO' 
tiona.  The  Holy  City,  etc.,  and  also  the 
curious  piece  of  autobiography  entitled 
Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners, 
In  1675  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  six 
months  under  the  Conventicle  Act.  To 
this  confinement  he  owes  his  chief 
literary  fame,  for  in  the  solitude  of  his 
cell  he  produced  the  first  part  of  that 
admired  religious  allegory,  the  PilgrinCs 
Progress,  His  Holy  War^  his  other 
religious  parables,  and  his  devotional 
tracts,  which  are  numerous,  are  also 
remarkable,  and  many  of  them  valuable. 
On  obtaining  his  liberty  Bunyan  resumed 
his  functions  as  a  minister  at  Bedford, 
and  became  extremely  popular.  He  died 
when  on  a  visit  to  London. 
BunzlaU  (bu^ts'lou),  a  town  of 
A«uuAAc»i&  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia, 
28  miles  w.  of  Liegnitz.  Industries: 
woolen  and  linen,  pottery.  Pop.  14,590. 
— Jung-Bunzlau  is  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
81  miles  ir.  s.  of  Prague,  with  16,340  in- 
habitants. There  is  a  smaller  Bohemian 
town  called  Alt-Bunzlau, 

Buonaparte,     see  Bonaparte. 

Buonarroti  (bu-o-n&r-rot'6),MiCHAHL 
.Muvunxxvi/x  ^jjQELo^    of    the   ancient 

family  of  the  counts  of  Ganossa,  bom  at 
Caprese,  Tuscany,  in  1475 ;  died  at  Rome 
in  1563;  a  distinguished  Italian  painter, 
sculptor,  architecL^and  poet.  He  studied 
drawing  under  Domenico  Ghirlandaio, 
and  sculpture  under  Bertoldo  at  Flor- 
ence, and  having  attracted  the  notice  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  was  for  several  years 
an  inmate  of  his  household.  Having  dis- 
tinguished himself  both  in  sculpture  and 
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painting,  he  was  commissioned  (together 
with  Leonardo  da  Vinci)  to  decorate  the 
senate-hall  at  Florence  with  a  historical 
design,  but  before  it  was  finished,  in 
1505,  he  was  induced  by  Pope  Julius  II 
to  settle  in  Rome.  Here  he  sculptured 
the  monument  of  the  pontiff  (there  are 
seven  statues  belonging  to  it)  now  in  the 
church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Vincoli ;  and 
painted  the  dome  of  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
ids  frescoes  representing  the  creation  and 


BUOV  (''^*)»  ^°y  floating  body  employed 
^  to  point  out  the  particular  sit- 
uation of  a  ship's  anchor,  a  shoal,  the 
direction  of  a  navigable  channel,  etc. 
They  are  made  of  wood,  or  now  more 
commonly  of  wrou^ht-iron  plates  riveted 
together  and  forming  hollow  chambers. 
They  are  generally  moored  by  chains  to 
the  bed  of  the  channel,  etc.  They  are  of 
various  shapes,  and  receive  corresponding 
names:  thus  there  are  the  can-buoy,  the 
«par-buoy,  the  beU-huoy,  the  tohUiling' 
buoy,  etc.  Gas-li^phted  buoys  have  come 
into  use  with  the  introduction  of  calcium 
carbide  for  lighting  purposes.  The  acety- 
lene gas  produced  in  these  buoys  is  con- 
trolled by  an  automatic  generator,  so  that 
all  the  carbide  of  a  given  charge  is  con- 


Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti 

the  principal  events  of  sacred  history. 
In  1530  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
defense  of  Florence  against  Charles  V. 
Three  years  later  he  began  his  great 
picture  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  Last 
Judgment^  which  occupied  him  eight 
years.  His  last  considerable  works  in 
painting  were  two  large  pictures:  the 
Conversion  of  8i.  Paul  and  the  Cruet' 
fiwion  of  8t.  Peter  in  the  Pauline  Chapel. 
In  sculpture  he  executed  the  Descent  of 
Christ  from  the  Cross,  four  figures  of  one 
piece  of  marble.  His  statue  of  Bacchus 
was  thought  by  Raphael  to  possess  equal 
perfection  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  As  late  as  1546 
he  was  obliged  to  undertake  the  continua- 
tion of  the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
planned  and  built  the  dome,  but  he  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  see  his  plan 
finished,  and  many  alterations  were  made 
in  it  after  his  death.  Besides  this,  he 
undertook  the  building  of  the  Piazzti  del 
Campidoglio  (Capitol),  of  the  Faruese 
Palace,  and  of  many  other  edifices.  His 
style  in  architecture  is  distinguished  by 
grandeur  and  boldness,  and  in  his  orna- 
ments the  untamed  character  of  his  im- 
agination frequently  appears,  he  preferring 
the  uncommon  to  the  simple  and  elegant. 
His  poems,  which  he  considered  merely 
as  pastimes,  contain,  likewise,  convincing 
proofs  of  his  great  genius.  His  prose 
works  consist  of  lectures,  speeches,  etc. 


inDliaffa    (bu'fa-ga),  a  genus  of  inses- 
'r'**«*5**    sorial  African  birds,  family 
SturnideB   (starlings).     See  Beef-eaters. 

Buprestidae    '^^'T'^e^k  "alttt 

guished  by  the  uncommon  brilliancy 
and  highly  metallic  splendor  of  their 
colors. 

BnrLa^e  (b^^'baj),  Richaed,  a  fa- 
o  mous  actor  and  contempo- 
rary of  Shakespere,  was  the  son  of  James 
Burbage  (died  1597),  also  an  actor,  and 
the  first  builder  of  a  theater  in  England. 
He  was  born  about  1567;  died  in  1019. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  same  company 
as  Shakespere,  Fletcher,  Hemming,  Con- 
dell,  and  others,  and  filled  all  the  greatest 
parts  of  the  contemporary  stage  in.  turn. 
He  was  the  original  Hamlet,  Lear, 
OthellOy  and  Richard  III,  and  played 
the  leading  parts  in  the  plays  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.  Ben  Jonson,  Webster, 
Marston,  etc.  Besides  being  an  eminent 
actor,  he  seems  to  have  been  also  a 
successful  painter  in  oil  colors. 
Burbank  ^utheb,  horticulturist  was 
^born  at  Lancaster,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1849.  The  son  of  a  farmer, 
he  became  deeply  interested  in  plant  life, 
and  engaged  in  experiments  on  hybrid- 
ization of  plants.  Removing  to  Califor- 
nia, he  established  the  Burbank  Exposi- 
tion Farms  at  Santa  Rosa,  where  he 
undertook  the  work  of  cross-breeding  on 
an  extended  scale.  He  originated  a  new 
fruit,  the  plumcot,  by  combining  the 
plum  and  the  apricot,  produced  an  edible 
thornless  cactus,  developed  the  Burbank 
potato  and  Burbank  cherry,  varieties  of 
great  excellence;  a  white  blackberry, 
various  new  apples,  stoneless  prunes, 
also  new  peaches,  nuts,  roses,  callas, 
violet-odored  lilies,  and  many  other  new 
varieties.  In  1905  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution granted  him  $10,000  yearly  for 
ten  years  to  continue  his  work.  He  has 
very  many  extensive  experiments  under 
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THB  SPINELESS  CACTUS  IN  FRUIT 
These  remarkable  plants  have  been  developed  by  the  great  horticulturist.  Luther  Burbank.  of  California. 
The  white  blackbeny  grows  thickly,  is  large  in  size,  and  the  taste  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  variety. 
The  spineless  cactus  makes  an  excellent  cattle  food. 
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Burbot  Burgage  Tenure 

way  and  has  nearly  3000  distinct  botan-  Pennsylvania,  iu  1844.  He  was  in  the 
iral  specimens  in  his  plantation.  Union  army  18G2-05,   became  an  editor 

Bnrhot  (^ur'bot),  or  BuRBOLT,  a  fish  on  the  Burlington  Hawkeye  and  later  on 
*^  of  the  cod  family,  genus  Lota   the   Brooklyn   Eagle.     In   1887   he   was 

(L.  'vulgaris),  shaped  somewhat  like  an  ordained  a  Baptist  clergyman  and  in  1903 
eel,  but  shorter,  with  a  flat  head.  It  he  was  called  to  an  important  charge  in 
has  two  small  barbs  on  the  nose  and  an-  Los  Angeles,  California.  His  humorous 
other  on  the  chin.  It  is  called  also  EeU  productions  took  the  form  of  magazine 
pout  or  Coney-fish,  and  is  said  to  arrive  contributions,  lectures,  and  speeches.  He 
at  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  Lake  of  died  November  19,  1914. 
Geneva.  It  is  delicate  food.  The  spotted  Buxdock  (l>ur'dok),  the  popular 
burbot   is  found   in   the   northern  lakes  name     of     the     composite 

and  rivers  of  N.  America.  plant    Arctium    lappa,    a    coarse-looking 

"RnrnlrTiftrflf  (burk'hart),  Johann  weed  with  globose  flower-heads,  the  scales 
.DUii^&uaiut  LxjDwiG,  a  noted  of  the  involucre  each  furnished  with  a 
traveler,  born  at  Lausanne  in  1784 ;  died  hook.  Burdocks  are  usually  regarded  as 
at  Cairo  in  1817.  He  undertook  a  journey  troublesome  weed^  but  in  some  countries 
of  exploration  to  the  interior  of  Africa  ^^^e  roote,  young  shoots,  and  voun^  leaves 
for  the  African  Association  in  1809,  as-  «'«  used  in  soups,  and  the  plant  is  culti- 
suming  an  Oriental  name  and  costume ;  ^^^ed  ^th  ^is  view  m  Japan.  It  is  com- 
spent  some  time  in  Syria,  thence  visited  ™o*^  ^  the  United  States. 
Egypt  and  Nubia;  spent  several  months  BUTaWaU  (burd'-w&n).  Bee  Bardwan. 
at  Mecca,  and  visited  Medina;  and  after  -^  /Kfi»w^\    4»  ♦»!«  tt«u^  a4-^^^» 

a  short  stay  in  Egypt  died  at  Cairo  while  ButeaU  ^^^^l\^A^lJ^^  ^^^^ 
preparing  for  his  African  journey  His  a  writing  taL' orleltX' a  go^^^^^^ 
tZ^IiJ'W  RZfn^  i^:^^HJ^^Vni  dejlrtaifnt  In  the  United  ^States  the 
n«22/.  Tral7u  ^f  Arabia  n^)'  te™  ^^'^''^  "^^^'"^  subdivisions  of  an 
i7.#!r  L  VL-.  n.^n«;*.7  w  w^^hi:  executive  department,  as  the  bureau  of 
?mlnw^«„^  *^;?t>  P^L-i^f  n^^^  sUtistic",  a  division  of  the  treasury  de- 
(1830)  ;  and  Aralto  Proverbs  (1831) .  partment  Bureaucracy  is  a  term  applied 
Burdekin  (b^dS:*^in),  a  nver  of  the  to  those  governments  m  which  the  busi- 
i,  u^\^'o-^/.^"®M°^^^HSk,S'**H.*  ness  of  the  administration  is  carried  on 
course  of  about  3o0  miles.  With  its  by  departments,  each  under  the  control 
affluents  it  waters  a  large  extent  of  of  a  chief,  responsible  to  his  administra- 
country,  but  it  is  useless  for  navigation,  tive  superior  but  not  amenable  to  the 
Burdett  (bur'det),  Sib  Fbancis,  an  common  law  of  the  land, 
a#«u.\4^vv     Engijgh    pohtician,    born 

in  1770,  died  in  1844.  In  1796  he  entered  BurcaU  ^^  Pan-American  Union, 
parliament  as  member  for  Boroughbridge,  ^^u.  formerly  the  International  Bu- 

and  advocated  parliamentary  reform  and  reau  of  American  Republics.  A  bureau 
Tarious  liberal  measures.  He  afterwards  established  at  Washington  ae>  an  outcome 
sat  for  Middlesex  and  in  1807-37  for  of  the  Pan-American  Conference  of  1890, 
Westminster.  In  1810  he  was  convicted  its  purpose  being  to  keep  the  republics  of 
of  breach  of  privilege,  and  after  a  ^^^  continent  in  close  touch  with  one 
struggle    between    the    police    and    the  another  in  regard  to  commercial  and  other 

Eopulace,  in  which  some  lives  were  lost,  interests,  and  thus  promote  fratemai  re- 
e   was   imprisoned   in   the   Tower.    In  lations  between  them.       _       ^  ^ 
1819  he  was  again  imprisoned,  and  fined  BurcttC  ^aJ^^F^  ^^  usually 


£2000  for  a  libel     In  his  later  years  he        -•  graduated   to  fractions   of  a 

hppflm«»  A  Torv  '  t*nd  rpnrpspntpd  North  Centimeter,  used  for  dividing  a  given  por- 

i 


daughter  of  Thomas  Coutts  the  bU£     -,^^^  rMfo'w^d  Wnt^^  SXJ 
Burdett-CoUttS     J;%'S^;_.     Sif  "'J"*^'  ""^  ^  chemical  work, 
ter  of  the  -hove.  bor„^™4^  bt^fe  BUTg  ^^^U  l^^^.^^.^^^'^.TH 
deservedly  popular  for  the  liberal  use  she  Magdeburg.     It  has  doth  manufactures, 
made  of  the  immense  wealth  she  inherited  boot  industries,  etc.     Pop.  22,434. 

K«M"a«?rp»/cffir  i%11  Burgage  Tenure  fe)en^„^"£ 

she  received  a  peerage  from  the  govern-  socage,  whereby  burgesses,  citizens,  or 
ment,  and  in  1881  married  a  Mr.  Ashmead-  townsmen  hold  their  lands  or  tenements 
Bartlett,  who  assumed  the  name  of  of  the  king  or  other  lord  for  a  certain 
Burdett-Coutts.    She  died  in  1906.  yearly  rent.     In  Scotland  the  term  indi- 

Bur^dette    Robert   Jones,   humorist,  cates  that  tenure  by  which  the  property  in 
^  born     at     Greensborough,  royal  burghs  is  held  under  Uie  crown. 
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Burgas  Burgomaster 

proprietors  beinfr  liable  to  the  (nominal)  jurisdictions. — Parliamentary  Burghs  are 
service  of  watching  and  warding,  or,  as  such  as,  not  being  royal  barghs,  send 
it  is  commonly  termed,  '  service  of  burgh,  representatives  to  parliament.  There  are 
used  and  wont'  fifteen  of  these,  namely,  Airdrie,  Cro- 
Pnrcrcia  (bnr-g&s),  or  BouBOAS,  a  marty,  Falkirk,  Galashiels,  Greenockt 
Jjui^tis  ^Q^jj  Qjj  ^jjg  3j^^jIj  ggj^  jq  Hamilton,  Hawick,  Kilmarnock,  Leitb, 
Eastern  Rumelia.  Pop.  11,073.  Musselburgh,  Oban,  Paisley,  Peterhead, 
Bnr^pr  (bilr'g^r),  Gottfried  August,  Port-Glasgow,  and  Portobelfo.  The  mode 
ojuxgvx  ^  celebrated  German  poet,  born  of  election  of  councilors  and  magistrates 
Jan.  1,  1748 ;  died  in  1794.  He  studied  of  parliamentary  burghs  is  the  same  as  in 
at  Halle  and  G5ttingen;  and  his  atten-  royal  burghs. — Police  Burghs  are  popu- 
tion  being  drawn  towards  literature,  lous  places,  the  boundaries  of  which  are 
especially  the  ballad  literature  of  Eng-  settled  in  terms  of  the  Police  Act  of 
land  and  Scotland,  he  was  inspired  with  1862,  and  the  affairs  of  which  are  man- 
the  idea  of  winning  a  reputation  in  this  aged  by  commissioners  elected  under  the 
department  where  Uhland  and  Schiller  act  by  the  inhabitants, 
had  already  preceded  him.  In  1773  ap-  Snro-Tiprs  (bur'g6rz),  a  body  of  Pxes- 
peared  his  Lenore,  which  took  the  Ger-  ^^uigixcxo  byterians  in  Scotland,  con- 
man  public  by  storm,  and  his  poems  have  stituting  the  majority  of  the  early  Seces- 
continued  to  be  very  popular  with  his  sion  Church,  which  was  split  into  two 
countrymen.  Scott  translated  his  WU-  in  1747  on  the  lawfulness  of  accepting 
Ham  and  Helen  and  the  Wild  Huntsman,  the  oath  then  required  to  be  taken  by 
Though  he  wrote  odes,  elegies^  etc.,  he  is  the  burgesses  in  certain  burghs.  The 
more  at  home  in  ballads  and  simple  songs  Burghers  accepted  the  oath,  while  the 
than  in  higher  poetry.     His  life  was  not  Antiburghers  did  not  deem  it  lawfuL 

BtT^m'  (buVferaTigiBtrate  of  a  BuTgll'ley,  Bce'leioh.    See  Cecil. 

jjuigcDa     borough.      In    Pennsylvania  Piir0*kmair  (bljrk'mlr).   a   family   of 

a  burgess   for   a   borough    performs   the  *»"'*6-^'^°'**  German    artists    In    the 

same  duties  as  a  mayor  for  a  city.  15th  and  16th  centuries,  the  best  known 

Purser AQB    JAifES,   an   English   archsB-  of  whom  is  Hans,  born  at  Augsburg  in 

JJUT^CSB,  ologist.  born   in  1832.     In  1472.     Several   of  his  paintings  are  to 

1855  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  be  seen  at  Augsburg,  Munich,  Nttrnberg, 

at  Calcutta.     He  was  appointed  director  etc.,  but  these  have  contributed  far  less 

of  the  archieological  survey  of  Western  to  his   fame   than   his   woodcuts,   which 

India  in  1873  and  of  all  India  in  1886.  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  his  friend 

He    published    a    number    of    superbly  Albert   DUrer.    The   most   celebrated    is 

illustrated  volumes  on  The  Roch  Temples  the  series  of  135  cuts  representing  the 

of  Elephanta,  The  Cave  Temples  of  India,  Triumph    of    the    Emperor    Mamimilian, 

Mohammedan    Architecture    of    Gujarat,  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1559. 

Burgh  <*>-''^>.  '^-  Scotch  %-  Th  B^si^^y  t'hr^nci  j^^^ri  towS: 

A^uxgix  ^^3  ^^^^^  ^  *^®  English  ^nd  ^1^  Prench  Zaire,  L.  Uitro,  a  thief) 
borough  and  appUed  to  several  differ-  jg  ^^fi^ed  in  law  to  be  a  breaking  and 
ent  kinds  of  town  corporations.  A  royal  entering  the  dwelling-house  of  another, 
burgh  is  a  corporate  body  erected  by  a  j^  ^^^  ^jg^t  with  intent  to  commit  some 
charter  from  the  crown.  The  corpora-  felony  within  the  same,  whether  such  felo- 
tion  consiste  of  the  magistrates  and  ^ious  intent  be  executed  or  not.  Both 
burgesses  of  the  territory  erected  into  breaking  and  entering  are  considered 
the  burgh.  The  magistrates  are  genera  ly  ^ecessa^  to  constitute  the  offense.  The 
a  provost  and  baihes,  dean  of  guild,  ^^^g  ^^  different  countries  differ  in  their 
treasurer,  and  common  council.  The  conception  of  burglary.  An  Act  of  Con- 
royal  burghs  now  number  sixty-six,  most  gpggg  of  ig25  includes  breaking  into  ships 
of  them  singly  or  in  groups  electing  ^q^  vessels  as  burglary;  and  in  some 
parliamentary  representatives,  though  states  breaking  into  shops,  factories, 
others  have  lost  this  privilege, — Burghs  warehouses,  offices,  and  places  of  divine 
of  Barony  are  corporations  analogous  to  worship  is  also  included.  Burglary  is  a 
royal  burghs,  the  magistrates  of  which  felony  in  all  the  States,  and  in  North 
are  elected  either  by  the  superior  of  the  Carolina  it  may  be  punished  with  death 
barony  or  by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  or  by  imprisonment.  In  the  United 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  charter  oi  States,  as  a  whole,  the  maximum  penalty 
erection. — Burghs  of  Regality  were  a  is  twenty  years'  imprisonment 
kind  of  burghs  of  barony  which  had  regal  HiirficnTnfl.stPT  (bur'gO-mas-tir),  the 
or  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  their  own  •^^^B^^'^'^^^^  chief  magistrate  of  a 
territory  till  the  abolition  of  hereditary  municipal  town  in  the  Netherlands  and 
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Burgundy 


:ood    agricultural    and    pastoral    land, 
^op.  388,828. 


Germany.    The  title  is  equivalent  to  our 

mayor  and  the  Scotch  provost 

Unrc^nfl  (bwr'gos),  a  city  of  Northern    BurS'OVne     (bur-goin'),     John,     an 

J)UrgOS    gp^jjj^  ^^^g  t,jg  ^apit^  q£  the    JJUrgayne      English     general     officer 

kingdom  of  Old  Castile,  and  now  the  chief 


town  of  the  province  of  Burgos.  It 
stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Arlanzon,  and  has  dark, 
narrow  streets  lined  by  ancient  architec- 
ture, but  there  are  also  fine  promenades  in 
the  modem  style.  The  cathedral,  com- 
menced in  1221,  is  one  of  the  (inest  exam- 
ples of  Gothic  architecture  in  Spain.    It 


Burgos  Cathedral,  West  Front. 

contains  the  tombs  of  the  famous  Cid 
and  of  Don  Fernando,  both  natives  of 
Burgos,  and  celebrated  throughout  Spain 
for  their  heroic  achievements  in  the  wars 
with  the  Moors.  Before  the  removal  of 
the  court  to  Madrid,  in  the  16th  century, 
Burgos  was  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  contained  thrice  its  present 
population.  It  has  some  manufactures 
in  woolens  and  linens.  Pop.  30,167. — The 
province  has  an  area  of  5650  sq.  miles, 
largely   billy  or  mountainous,  but  with 


and  dramatist ;  born  in  1722 ;  died  in 
1792.  After  serving  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  he  was  in  1777  appointed  com- 
mander of  an  army  against  the  patriot 
Americans,  and  took  Ticonderoga,  but  had 
at  last  to  surrender  with  his  whole  ann; 
at  Saratoga  to  a  much  superior  Amer- 
ican force,  a  victory  wnich  greatly 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  Amer- 
icans and  led  to  the  alliance  with  France. 
Burgoyne  was  ill  received  on  his  re- 
turn  to  England,  and  deprived  of  his 
command  of  the  76th  Light  Dragoons  and 
the  governorship  of  Fort  William,  but 
Fox  and  Sheridan  topk  his  part  and  re- 
ceived his  parliamentary  support.  Sub- 
sequently he  occupied  himself  mainly 
with  the  writing  of  comedies,  including 
The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,  Bon  Ton,  and 
The  Heiress,  a  play  that  still  holds  the 
stage. 

Bur^ovne  ^™  ^^^^  ^^^*  ^^°  ^^  ^^® 

oJ^' above,  an  eminent  officer 
of  engineers,  was  born  1782.  Entering 
the  Royal  Engineers  he  served  in  Malta, 
Sicily.  Egypt,  and,  with  Sir  John  Moore 
and  Wellington,  in  the  Peninsula  from 
1809  to  1814,  and  was  present  at  all  the 
sieges,  generally  as  first  or  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  engineers.  In  1851  he  was 
made  a  lieutenant-general,  and  was  chief 
of  the  engineering  department  at  Sebas- 
topol  till  recalled  in  1855.  In  the  follow- 
ing  year  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  in 
1868  a  field-marshal.  He  died  October  7, 
1871. 
Burenndv  (bur'gun-dl),  a  region  of 

^  %M,AM,^AJ  Western  Europe,  so  named 
from  the  Burgundians,  a  Teutonic  or 
Germanic  people  originally  from  the 
country  between  the  Oder  and  the 
Vistula.  They  migrated  first  to  the 
region  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  passed  into 
Gaul  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
southeastern  part  of  this  country,  where 
they  founded  a  kingdom  having  its  seat 
of  government  sometimes  at  Lyons,  and 
sometimes  at  Geneva.  They  were  at  last 
wholly  subdued  by  the  Franks.  In  879 
Boson,  Count  of  Autun,  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  royal  dignity  again  in 
part  of  this  kingdom.  He  styled  himself 
King  of  Provence,  and  had  Ms  residence 
at  Aries.  His  son  Louis  added  the 
country  beyond  the  Jura,  and  thus  estab- 
lished Cisjuran  Burgundy.  A  second 
kingdom  arose  when  Rudolph  of  Stret£' 
lingen  formed  Upper  or  Transjuran 
Burgundy   out   of   part   of   Switzerland 
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Buridan 


and  Savoy.  Both  these  Burgandian 
kingdoms  were  united,  and  finally,  on  the 
extinction  of  Rudolph's  line,  were  in- 
corporated with  Germany.  But  a  third 
state,  the  historical  Duchy  of  Bub- 
ouNDY,  consisting  principally  of  the 
French  province  of  Bourgogne  or  Bur- 
gundy, had  been  formed  as  a  great  feudal 
and  almost  independent  province  of 
France  in  the  ninth  century.  This  first 
ducal  line  died  out  with  a  Duke  Philip, 
and  the  duchy,  reverting  to  the  crown, 
was,  in  136:^,  granted  by  King  John  of 
France  to  his  son  Philip  the  Bold,  who 
thus  became  the  founder  of  a  new  line 
of  dukes  of  Burgundy.  A  marriage  with 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Louis  III,  Count 
of  Flanders,  brought  him  Flanders, 
Mechlin,  Antwerp,  and  Franche-Comt6. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Duke  John 
the  Fearless,  whose  son  and  successor, 
Philip  the  Good,  so  greatly  extended  his 
dominions  that  on  his  death  in  1467  his 
son  Charles,  surnamed  the  Bold,  though 
possessing  only  the  title  of  duke,  was 
in  reality  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  sovereigns  of  Europe.  (See 
Charles  the  Bold,)  Charles  left  a  daugh- 
ter, Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  sole  heiress 
of  his  states,  who  by  her  marriage  to 
Maximilian  oi  Austria  transferred  a  large 
part  of  her  dominions  to  that  prince, 
while  Louis  XI  of  France  acquired  Bur- 
gundy proper  as  a  male  fief  of  France, 
burgundy  then  formed  a  province,  and  is 
now  represented  by  the  four  departments 
of  Yonne,  Cote-d*Or,  SaOne-et-Loire,  and 
Ain.  It  is  watered  by  a  number  of 
navigable  rivers,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  provinces  in  France, 
especially  of  wines.  See  Burgundy 
Wines. 

Burgundy  Pitch,  fJ-ig/^t^wM 

spruce  (Ahies  ewceUa)  and  several  other 
pines.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
stimulating  plaster.  It  takes  its  name 
from  Burgundy  in  France,  where  it  was 
first  prepared. 

Burgundy  Wines--  ^,^^^^J^. 

ince  of  Burgundy,  especially  in  the  de- 
partment of  C0te-d*Or,  and  in  richness  of 
flavor  and  all  the  more  delicate  qualities 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape  they  are  inferior 
to  none  in  the  world.  Amongst  the  rod 
wines  of  Burgundy  the  finest  are  the 
Chambertin,  the  Clos  Vougeot,  Roman^e- 
Conty,  etc. 

Burhampur  (^^-.'^^-p'r')-  See 
Burhdnpur  ^^r^^^krli^^^r^i 

Inces,  formerly  th«  capital  of  Kandeisli, 
and  famous  Ibr  its  muslin  and  flowered 


silk   manufactures,   which   still    exist   to 

some  extent,  though  the  town  has  long 

been  declining.     Pop.  30,017. 

'Riirifll  (ber'i-al),  the  mode  of  dispos- 
.Dunai    jjjg   ^^   ^^^   ^^^^^   ^   practice 

which  varies  amongst  different  peoples. 
Amongst  savage  races,  and  even  amongst 
some  cultured  peoples  of  the  East,  ex- 
posure to  wild  animals  or  birds  of  prey 
is  not  uncommon.  The  careful  embalm- 
ment of  their  dead  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians may  be  regarded  as  a  special  form 
of  burial.  But  by  far  the  most  common 
modes  of  disposing  of  the  dead  have  been 
burning  and  interring.  Amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  both  forms  were 
practised,  though  amongst  the  latter 
burning  became  common  only  in  the  later 
times  of  the  republic.  In  this  form  of 
burial  the  corpse,  after  being  borne  in 
procession  through  the  streets,  was  placed 
upon  a  pyre  built  of  wood,  and  profusely 
sprinkled  with  oils  and  perfumes.  Fire 
was  set  to  the  wood,  and  after  the  proc- 
ess of  cremation  was  complete  the  bones 
and  ashes  were  carefully  gathered  to* 
gether  by  the  relatives  and  placed  in  an 
urn.  With  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  religion  consecrated  places 
were  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
general  burial,  and  the  Roman  custom 
of  providing  the  sepulchre  with  a  stone 
and  inscription  wns  continued  by  the 
Christians.  The  practice  of  cremation 
then  dorlined  and  finally  disappeared,  but 
has  recently  to  some  little  extent  been 
revived. 

Piifiofa  (bo'ri-ctR>,  a  nomadic  Tartar 
.Duriats  pg^jpig  ^ijjpj  ^.Q  ^jjg  icalmucks, 

inhabiting  the  southern  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Irkutsk  and  Transbaikalia. 
Their  number  is  about  200,000.  They 
live  in  huts  called  yurts,  which  in  sum- 
mer are  covered  with  leather,  in  winter 
with  felt.  They  support  themselves  by 
their  flocks,  by  hunting,  and  the  mechan- 
ical arts,  particularly  the  forging  of  iron. 
Burida^n  (bU-rO-da^),  Jean,  a  French 
scholastic  philosopher  of  the 
14th  century.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Oc- 
cam at  Paris,  and  has  attained  a  kind  of 
fame  from  an  illustration  he  is  said  to 
have  used  in  favor  of  his  theory  of 
determinism  (that  is,  the  doctrine  that 
every  act  of  volition  is  determined  by 
some  motive  external  to  the  will  itself), 
and  which  still  goes  under  the  name  of 
'  Buridan's  ass.'  lie  is  said  to  have  sup- 
posed the  case  of  a  hungry  ass  placed  at 
an  equal  distance  from  two  equally  at- 
tractive bundles  of  hay,  and  to  have  as- 
serted that  in  the  supposed  case  the  asa 
must  incvitablr  have  perished  from  hun- 
ger, there  being  nothing  to  determine  him 
to  prefer  the  one  bundle   to   the  other. 
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The  nature  of  the  illustration,  however, 
makes  it  more  likely  that  it  was  invented 
by  Buridan*s  opponents  to  ridicule  his 
views  than  by  himself.  Buridan  died 
after  1358  at  the  age  of  sixty. 
"RnriTl  ^bu'rin),  or  Gbaveb,  an  instru- 
jjuixu  njgjjt  Qf  tempered  steel,  used 
for  engraving  on  copper,  steel,  etc.  It  is 
of  a  prismatic  form,  having  one  end  at- 
tached to  a  short  wooden  handle,  and  the 
other  ground  off  obliquely,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  sharp  triangular  point.  In  work- 
ing, the  burin  is  held  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  pushed  forward  so  as  to  cut  a 
portion  of  the  metal. 
Buriti     (btt-re'te).   a    South   American 

growing  to  the  height  of  100-150  feet, 
preferring  marshy  situations,  and  bearing 
an  imposing  crown  of  fan-shaped  leaves. 
A  sweet  vinous  liquor  is  prepared  from 
the  juice  of  the  stem,  as  also  from  the 
fruits. 

Bnrke      (burk),    Edmund,    a    writer, 
*^  orator,     and     statesman     of 

great  eminence,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Jan. 
1,  1730.  After  studying  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  where  he  took  a  bachelor's 
degree,  he  went  to  London  in  1750,  and 
became  a  law  student  at  the  Temple. 
He    applied   himself    more    to   literature 


Edmund  Burke. 

than  to  law,  and  in  1756  published  his 
Ensay  on  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautifulj 
which  attracted  considerable  attention, 
and  procured  him  the  friendship  of  some 
of  the  most  notable  men  of  the  time. 
The  political  career  for  which  he  had 
been  arduously  preparing  himself  all 
along  at  length  opened  up  to  him  on  his 
appointment  as  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
W.  G.  Hamilton,  secretary  for  Ireland, 
in  1761.    On  his  return  he  was  rewarded 


with  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum,  and 
obtained  the  appointment  of  private  sec- 
retary to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
then  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Through  the  same  interest  he  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  Wendover 
(1765).  The  great  question  of  the  right 
of  taxing  the  American  colonies  was  then 
occupying  parliament,  and  the  Rocking- 
ham ministry  having  taken,  mainly 
through  Burke's  advice,  a  middle  and  un- 
decided course,  was  soon  dissolved 
(1766).  From  1770  to  1782  Lord  North 
was  in  power,  and  Burke  held  no  office. 
In  1774-80  he  was  member  for  Bristol. 
In  several  magnificent  speeches  he  crit- 
icised the  ministerial  measures  with  re- 
gard to  the  colonies,  and  advocated  a 
policy  of  justice  and  conciliation.  In 
1782,  when  the  Rockingham  party  re- 
turned to  power,  Burke  obtained  the 
lucrative  post  of  paymaster-general  of 
the  forces,  and  shortly  after  introduced 
his  famous  bill  for  economical  reform, 
which  passed  after  considerable  modifica- 
tions had  been  made  on  it.  On  the  fall 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  coalition  min- 
istry, 1783,  of  which  Burke  had  also 
been  part,  Pitt  again  succeeded  to  power, 
and  it  was  during  this  administration 
that  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  in 
which  Burke  was  the  prime  mover,  took 
place.  The  lucidity,  eloquence,  and 
mastery  of  detail  which  Burke  showed 
on  this  occasion  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. The  chief  feature  in  the  latter 
part  of  Burke's  life  was  his  resolute 
struggle  against  the  ideas  and  doctrines 
of  the  French  revolution.  His  attitude 
on  this  question  separated  him  from  his 
old  friend  Fox,  and  the  Liberals  who 
followed  Fox.  His  famous  Reflections  on 
the  Revolution  in  France,  a  pamphlet 
which  appeared  in  1790,  had  an  unprece- 
dented sale,  and  gave  enormous  impetus 
to  the  reaction  which  had  commenced 
in  England.  From  this  most  of  his  writ- 
ings are  powerful  pleadings  on  the 
same  side.  We  may  mention  An  Appeal 
from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs 'Letter 
to  a  Noble  Lord;  Letters  on  a  Regicide 
Peace;  etc.  In  1794  he  withdrew  from 
parliament.  Three  years  after,  on  July 
8,  1797,  he  died,  his  end  being  hastened 
by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  only  son. 
Bnrke  Robert  O'Haba,  an  Austral- 
xPuxA.^9  ian  explorer,  bom  in  County 
Galway,  Ireland,  in  1821;  died  in  Aus- 
tralia m  1861.  After  serving  in  the  Aus- 
itrian  army  he  went  to  Australia,  and 
after  seven  years'  service  as  inspector  of 
police  was  appointed  commander  of  an 
expedition  to  cross  the  continent  of  Aus- 
tralia from  south  to  north.  He  and  his 
associate  Wills  reached  the  tidal  waters 
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of  the  Flinders  river,  but  both  perished 
of  starvation  on  the  return  journey. 

Burleigh    (bur'le),  Lobd.     See  Cecil. 

Purl  AAA  11 A  (bur-lesk')  signifies  a  low 
j)lu:iCB(|UC    f^pjjj  ^f  ^Yie  comic,  arising 

generally  from  a  ludicrous  mixture  of 
thinffs  high  and  low.  High  thoughts, 
for  instance,  are  clothed  in  low  expres- 
sions, noble  subjects  described  in  a  fa- 
miliar manner,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  a 
take-off  or  mockery  of  something  more 
serious. 

which  derives  Its  name  from  the  Italian 
hurlare,  to  jest 

Bnrlinffame  (bur^in-gam),  Anson, 
■'**""^6*™^  diplomat,  was  born  in 
New  York  in  1820;  died  in  1870.  He 
was  an  early  worker  in  the  free-soil 
party;  a  leader  in  the  American  party; 
and  a  member  of  congress,  1854-61.  In 
1861  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  China 
and  here  negotiated  important  treaties, 
securing  China's  recognition  of  inter- 
national rights  of  property,  trade,  and 
worship.  About  the  end  of  1867  he  was 
appointed  by  China  ambassador  to  the 
United  States  and  the  great  powers  of 
Europe. 

Burlington  <^^-'^l'  *,  ^^ 

Moines  Co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  206  miles  s.  w.  of  Chicago.  It  is  a 
railroad  center  and  an  important  manu- 
facturing point  I  its  industries  include  iron 
and  wood-working  establishments,  cigars, 
chemicals,  baskets,  etc.  Here  are  the  ma- 
chine shops  of  tiie  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  Railroad.  The  city  has  the 
commission  form  of  government.  Pop. 
24,324. 

Burlington,  -^tl  g,,^^ZA^%: 

18  miles  above  Camden.  It  has  several 
important  industries,  including  iron  foun- 
dries, shoe  factories,  silk  mill,  etc.  It  was 
first  settled  in  1667.    Pop.  8336. 

BlirllTurfroTi  *  city  of  Vermont, 
JJUrun^On,    ^^^^^  ^^^^  Chittenden 

County,  and  a  port  of  entry  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Cbamplain,  has  a  large 
inland  commerce.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  founded  in  1791. 
It  is  one  of  the  leading  lumber  markets  in 
the  United  States,  and  has  varied  manu- 
facturing industries.  Green  Mount  Ceme- 
tery holds  the  grave  of  Ethan  Allan,  the 
revolutionary  hero,  and  Fort  Ethan  Allan, 
a  cavalry  post,  is  three  miles  distant. 
Pop.  20,&8. 

Bnrmah    y>«r;ma),     a     country      of 

Southern  Asia,   bounded   on 

the  north  by  Assam  and  Thibet,  on  the  east 

by  Chinese  territo^  and  Siam,  elsewhere 


mainly  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  area  about 
236,700  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by 
great  mountain  ranges  branching  off  from 
those  of  Northern  India  and  running 
parallel  to  each  other  southwards  to  th;; 
sea.  Between  these  ranges  and  in  the 
plains  or  valleys  here  situated  the  four 
great  rivers  of  Burmah — the  Irrawaddy, 
its  tributary  the  Kyen-dwen,  the  Sittang, 
and  the  Salwen — flow  in  a  southerly 
direction  to  the  sea,  watering  the  rich 
alluvial  tracts  of  Lower  Burmah,  and 
having  at  their  mouths  all  the  great 
seaports  of  the  country — Rangoon,  Bas- 
sein,  Moulmein,  Akyab,  etc  The  Ir- 
rawaddy  is  of  great  value  as  a  highway 
of  communication  and  trafiSc,  being  navig- 
able beyond  Bhamo,  near  the  Chinese 
frontier,  or  over  800  miles.  In  their 
lower  courses  the  rivers  often  overflow 
their  banks  in  the  rainy  season.  Though 
its  resources  are  almost  entirely  unde* 
veloped,  the  country,  as  a  whole.  Is 
productive,  especially  in  the  lower  por- 
tions. Here  grow  rice,  sugar-cane,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  indigo,  etc.  Cotton  is 
jrrown  almost  everywhere;  tea  is  culti- 
vated in  many  of  the  more  elevated  parts. 
The  forests  produce  timber  of  many 
sorts,  including  teak,  which  grows  most 
luxuriantly,  and  is  largely  exported. 
Iron-wood  is  another  valuable  timber; 
and  among  forest  products  are  also  the 
bamboo,  cutch,  stick-lac,  and  rubber. 
Burmah  has  great  mineral  wealth — gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,  iron,  marble,  lead, 
tin,  coal,  petroleum,  etc. ;  but  these  re^ 
sources  have  not  yet  been  much  de- 
veloped. The  chief  precious  stone  is  the 
ruby,  and  the  mines  of  this  gem  belong 
to  the  crown.  Sapphire,  amber,  and 
jade  are  also  obtained.  Among  wild 
animals  are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
tiger,  leopard,  deer  of  various  kinds,  and 
the  wild  hog.  Among  domestic  animals 
are  the  ox,  buffalo,  horse,  and  elephant. 
The  rivers  abound  with  fish.  The  most 
common  fruits  are  the  guava,  custard- 
apple,  tamarind,  pine,  orange,  banana, 
jack,  and  mango.  The  vam  and  sweet 
potato  are  cultivated,  and  in  some  parts 
the  common  potato.  The  climate,  of 
course,  varies  according  to  elevation  and 
oth«>r  circumstances,  but  as  a  whole  is 
warm,  though  not  unhealthy,  except  in 
low.  Jungly  districts.  The  rainfall  among 
the  mountains  reaches  as  high  as  190 
inches  per  annum. 

The  population  by  the  last  census  taken 
was  stated  as  10,490,624,  made  up  of  a 
great  variety  of  races  besides  the  Bur- 
mese proper,  as  Talaings,  Shans.  Karens, 
etc.  The  Burmese  proper  are  of  a  brown 
color,  with  lank,  black  hair  (seldom  any 
on  the  face),  and  have  active,  vigorous. 
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well-proportioned    frames.     They   are   a  legislature,    a    cabinet,   and    a   supreme 

cheerfulr  lively   people,   fond   oi   amuse-  court.     The  king  had  power   to  punish 

ment,  averse  to  continuous  exertion,  free  at  his  pleasure  anyone,  even  the  great 

from  prejudice  of  caste  or  creed,   tern-  officers  of  state.    The  revenue  was  derived 

perate  and  hardy.    The  predominant  re-  from  taxes  levied  in  a  very  irregular  and 

ligion    is    Buddhism.      Missionaries    are  capricious  manner,  and  official  corruption 

active  in  their  efforts,  but  the  Christian  was  ri^mpant.     The  criminal  laws  were 

faith  has  not  yet  made  much  progress  in  barbarously  severe.     Capital  punishment 

the  country.     Polygamy  is  permitted  by  was  commonly  inflicted  by  decapitation, 

Buddhist  law,  but  is  rare,  and  is  con-  but  crucifixion  and  disemboweling  were 

sidered    as    not    altogether    respectable,  also   practised.     After   the   loss   of    the 

Divorce  is   easily  obtained.    Women   in  maritime  provinces  the  influence  of  inde- 

Burmah  occupy  a  much  freer  and  happier  pendent  Burmah  greatly  declined,  as  did 

{>oBition  than  they  do  in  Indian  social  also  its  Asiatic  and  foreign  trade, 
ife.  They  go  about  freely,  manage  the  The  Burmese  empire  is  of  little  note 
household,  and  make  successful  women  in  ancient  or  general  history.  Since  the 
of  business,  conducting  not  merely  retail  16th  century  the  Burmese  proper  have 
trades  but  also  large  wholesale  concerns,  mostly  been  the  predominant  race,  and 
Education  is  very  general,  one  of  the  ruled  the  Peguans,  Karens,  etc.,  through- 
chief  occupations  of  the  monks  in  the  out  the  country.  The  capital  has  at  dif- 
numerous  monasteries  being  the  teaching  ferent  times  been  at  Ava,  Pegu,  Prome, 
of  boys  to  read  and  write.  Many  of  or  elsewhere.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
these  monastic  schools  are  under  govern-  18th  century  the  Burmese  emperors  be- 
ment  inspection.  The  Burmese  are  skill-  gan  a  series  of  wars  of  conquest  with 
fnl  weaversj  smiths,  sculptors,  workers  in  China,  Siam,  Assam,  through  which  they 
gold  and  silver,  joiners,  etc  The  ordi-  greatly  enlarged  the  empire.  This 
nary  buildings  are  of  a  very  slight  con-  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  Brit- 
struction,  chiefly  of  timber  or  bamboo  ish,  and  in  1824  war  was  declared  against 
raised  on  posts ;  but  the  religions  edifices  them  on  account  of  their  encroachments 
are  in  many  cases  imposing,  though  the  on  British  territory  and  their  seizure  of 
material  is  but  brick.  Carving  and  gild-  British  subjects.  The  war  terminated  in 
ing  are  features  of  their  architecture,  the  cession  of  the  provinces  of  Aracan 
The  Burmese  language  is  monosyllabic,  and  Tenasserim  to  the  British.  Peace 
like  Chinese,  and  is  written  with  an  continued  for  some  years,  but  at  a  latei 
alphabet  the  characters  of  which  (derived  date  various  acts  of  hostility  were  com- 
from  India)  are  more  or  less  circular,  mitted  by  the  Burmese,  and  in  1852  the 
There  is  a  considerable  literature.  maltreatment   of   British   subjects   occa- 

Burmah    is    now   divided    into   Lower  sioned  a  second  war,  at  the  end  of  which 

Burmah  and  Upper  Burmah^  the  former  the    British    possessions    were    extended 

till  1886   being  called   British   Burmah,  to  include  the  whole  of  Pegu.    The  third 

while  the  latter  till  that  date  was  an  and  last  war  occurred  in  1885  in  conse- 

independent  kingdom  or  empire.    Lower  quence  of  the  arrogance   and   arbitrary 

Burmah -was  acquired  from  independent  conduct   of  King  Theebaw.     The   result 

Burmah  in  1826  and  1852  as  the  result  was  that  Upper  Burmah  was  annexed  to 

of   two    wars    terminating    in    favor    of  the   British  empire  by   proclamation  of 

Britain.     It   comprises   the   divisions   of  the  Viceroy  of  India,  1st  Jan.,  1886.    The 

Aracan,    Pegu,    Irrawaddy,    and    Tenas-  area  thus  annexed  was  about  200,000  bq. 

serim;    area,     87,473    sq.     miles;     pop.  miles,    of   which    half    belonged    to    the 

(1901)  5389,897.     Under  British  rule  it  kingdom   proper,   half  to   the   semi-inde- 

has  prospered  greatly,  the  population  and  pendent  Shan  states.     The  seat  of  gov-  j| 

trade   having   increased   immensely,   and  ernment  under  the  new  administration  is  y|l 

there    being    regularly    a    large    surplus  Rangoon.  (H 

revenue.      Roads,   canals,    and   railways  p^«y|QW(bur'na-bi),  Fbedebick  Gus-  ^ 

have  been  constructed  and  other  public  ^"^'''"'^"J^tavus,  an  English  soldier  and  ^ 

works  carried  out,  as  also  public  build-  traveler,  born  in  1842,  educated  at  Har- 

ings  erected.    The  chief  city  and  port  is  row,  and  entered  the  Royal  Horse  Guards 

Rangoon,  which  is  now  connected  by  rail-  in  his  eighteenth  year.    He  subsequently 

way  with  Mandalay  in  Upper  Burmah.  became   an    extensive    traveler,    and    in 

Under   its   native   kings   the   form   of  1875  he  made  his  famous  ride  to  Khiva — 

government  in  Upper  Burmah  was  abso-  a  journey  that  presented  great  difficulties, 

lute  monarchy,  the  seat  of  government  In  1876  he  rode  through  Asiatic  Turkey 

being  latterly  at  Mandalay.     The  king  and  Persia.     Of  both  these  journeys  he 

was  assisted  in  governing  by  a  council  of  published    narratives.      In    1885     (Jan. 

state  known  as  the  Hloot-daw,  to  which  17),  while  serving  as  lieutenant-colonel 

belonged   the   functions   of   a   house   of  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  In  the  Egyp^ 
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tian  campaign,  he  was  slain  at  the  bat-  State  of  Scotland.     In  1675  he  became 

tie  of  Abu-Klea.  chaplain    to   the    Rolls   Chapel,    London. 

BlirTlfi-Jones    ^'^  Edward,  an  Eng-  He  was  long  in  great  favor  at  court,  but 

jjuxuc  tfuuco)  jjgj^    painter,    bom    in  the    court    tavor   did    not    continue,    for 

1833,  at  Birmingham,  where  and  at  Exe-  Burnet,  dreading  the  machinations  of  the 

ter  College,  Oxford,  he  was  educated.    He  Catholic  party,  joined  the  opposition,  and 

early    adopted    the    profession   of   artist,  wrote  his  History  of  the  Reformation  in 

and  came  under  the  influence  of  D.  G.  England,  the  first  volume  of  which  ap- 

Rossetti.     He  painted  in  water-color  as  peared  in  1679   (the  other  two  in  1681 

well  as  oil,  and  his  works  are  remarkable  and  1714,  respectively).     His  connection 

for  richness  of  coloring  as  well  as  for  with  the  opposition  party  afterwards  be- 

their  poetical  ideal.    The  Mirror  of  Venus  came  very  intimate,  and  he  published  sev- 

sold  for  5000  guineas.     He  was  knighted  eral  works  in  favor  of  liberty  and  Prot- 

in  1894  and  died  in  1898.  estantism.     Eventually  he  was  invited  to 

Bnr'naild    ®^"  Francis  Cowley,  an  The  Hague  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 

^  English  humorist,  born  in  Orange,   and   had   a  great  share  in   the 

1837;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam-  councils  relative  to  Britain.     He  accom- 

bridge  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1862.  panied  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England 

He  became  chief  editor  of  Ptinc^  in  1874^  as  chaplain,   and   was  rewarded   for  his 

and    published    novels,    burlesque    plays,  services  with  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury, 

etc.     Among  his  works  of  burlesque  are  As  a  prelate  Bishop  Burnet  distinguished 

Happy  ThouffhtSf  Happy  Thought  Hall  himself  by  fervor,  assiduity,  and  charity, 

etc.  He  died  in  March  1715,  leaving  behind 

Bnrnea    (b^rns),  Sib  Alexander,  was  him  his  well-known  History  of  hia  Own 

born  at  Montrose,  Scotland,  in  Times  (two  vols,  fol.,  1723-24). 

1805,  studied  at  the  academy  there,  and  l^nr^Tiett    (bur'net),   Frances  Eliza 

having  obtained  a  cadetship  in  the  Indian  ***"  nctt    (Hodgson),   novelist,    bom 

army,  arrived  at  Bombay  in  1821.     His  in  Manchester.  England,  in  1849.    At  the 

promotion  was  rapid,  and  in  1832  he  was  close  of  the  Civil  war  she  came  to  thp 

sent  on  a  mission  to  Central  Asia,  and  United  States,  and  in  1873  married  Dr. 

visited  Afghanistan,  Bokhara,  Merv,  etc.,  s.  M.   Burnett;   resided   at   Washington 

returning  by  way  of  Persia.    He  was  then  gome  time,  afterwards  in   Ix)ndon.     She 

sent  to  England,  and  published  his  travels,  ^ag  divorced  from  her  husband  in  1899 

which   were  read  with  a  degree  of  en-  and  the  following  year  married  Stephen 

thusiasm.      In    1639    he    was    appointed  Townsend,  an   English  lawyer.     She  be- 

political  agent  at  Cabul.     Here,  in  1841.  came  well  known  as  a  novelist  by  That 

he  was  murdered  on  the  breaking  out  of  Lass  of  Lotorie's,  while  her  Little  Lord 

an  insurrection.  Fauntleroy  became  an  immense  favorite. 

Burnet    (Gurnet),   the  popular  name  Other  works  were  Haworth's,  Louisiana, 

of  two  genera  of  plants,  nat-  Through  One  Administration,  A  Lady  of 

nral    order    Rosaceae.— 1.    Common    or  Quality;   His   Grace,   the  Duke   of   Or- 

Lesseb  Burnet  (.Poterium  sanguisorha) ,  monde   etc. 

a  perennial  plant  of  Europe  and  N.  Amer-  'Dm^iiAf  f     James.       See     Monhoddo. 

ica  which  grows  to  the  height  of  about  A>uriici»t,    ^^^ 

2  feet,  with  smooth,  alternate,  imparipin-  TlnrTiAff  PtiVaa  Prices  estoblished 
nate  leaves,  and  flowers  arranged  in  •"t""^''*'  xii^CB,  ^^y  ^  ^^^  Burnett, 
rounded  heads  of  a  purplish  color.— 2.  merchant,  of  Aberdeen,  on  his  death  in 
Greater  Burnet  (Sanguisorha  officinn-  1784.  He  left  a  fund  from  which  were 
Us),  also  a  perennial  plant  with  impart-  to  be  given  every  forty  years  two  theolog- 
pmnate  leaves;  flowers  red,  arranged  on  leal  prizes  (not  less  than  £1200  and 
vai  spikes  at  the  extremity  of  long  ped-  £400)  for  the  best  two  essays  In  favor 
noles.  Both  kinds  make  very  whole:  of  the  evidence  that  there  is  an  all -power- 
some  food  for  cattle.  S  Canadensis  is  a  ful,  wise,  and  good  Being,  and  this  inde- 
Canadian  species.  pendent  of  aU  revelation.  The  first  com- 
Burnet,  GiJBEp.  a  celebrated  prelate  petition  was  in  1815,  when  Dr.  Brown, 
.  ^  .  l^f^^  historian,  born  at  Edm-  principal  of  Aberdeen  University,  gained 
burgh  in  1643.  Having  studied  at  Aber-  the  first  prize,  and  Dr.  John  Bird  Sum- 
deen,  he  traveled  into  Holland  in  1664.  ner,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
He  was  ordained  in  1665,  was  for  some  bury,  the  second.  In  1855  the  first  prize 
years  minister  of  Saltoun  parish,  and  be-  was  adjudged  to  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Thomp- 
S?L2?  professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow  in  son,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  second  prize 
1669.  Here  he  resided  more  than  four  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Tulloch,  afterwardz 
years  and  wrote  several  works,  one  of  principal  of  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  An- 
them his  Vxndtcahon  of  the  Church  and  drewa.    The  destination  of  the  fund  was 
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afterwards  altered  by  parliament,  and 
courses  of  lectures  are  now  delivered,  the 
first,  on  Light,  being  by  Prot  Gabriel 
Stokes  in  1883. 

Burnett's  Disinfecting  Liquid, 

an  antiseptic  liquid  and  deodorizer  pre- 
pared from  chloride  of  line.  It  is  useful 
in  deodorising  sewage,  bilge-water  in 
ships,  etc.,  and  is  found  of  service  in  the 
dissecting-room. 

HiirTiA-u-  (bur'ni),  Chables,  an  Eng- 
j^iuiicjr  ligjj  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  in  1726;  died  in  1814.  He 
studied  under  Dr.  Arne,  and  soon  ob- 
tained a  reputation  for  his  musical  pieces. 
While  organist  at  Lynn  Regis  he  com- 
menced his  Oeneral  History  of  Music. 
He  wrote  also  several  other  valuable 
worlcs.  ^     ^ 

TlnrTiPV  Fbances,  daughter  of  the 
o%u,uxijj  preceding,  also  known  as 
Madame  D'Arblay,  an  eminent  novelist, 
born  in  1752 ;  died  in  1840.  Her  first  novel, 
Evelina,  appeared  in  1778  and  attracted 
remarkable  attention,  able  critics  pro- 
nouncing the  author  superior  to  Fielding. 
Her  second  book,  Cecilia^  added  to  her 
reputation,  it  being  placed  among  the 
classic  novels  of  Europe.  In  1786  she 
became  second  keeper  of  the  robes  to 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  for  five  years  lived 
an  unhappy  life.  In  1792  she  married 
Count  D'Arblay,  an  estimable  French 
exile.  She  afterwards  wrote  other 
novels  and  published  her  Diary  and 
Letters,  a  work  of  much  interest.  It  is  a 
little  difilcult  in  our  day  to  understand 
the  extravagant  eulogies  of  her  novels 
by  her  contemporaries. 
'Rnmhfl.m  (bum'am),  Sherbubne 
jJUTiUiitiu  Lesley,  astronomer 
bom  at  Thetford,  Vermont,  In  1838. 
He  became  connected  with  the  Lick  and 
Chicago  observatories  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  practical  astronomy  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  is  notable  for 
his  discovery  of  double  stars,  of  which 
he  has  catalogued  more  than  1200. 

Burning-glass,  -^.i-  which.  „„t^^ 

rays  rapidly  to  a  focus,  produces  a  heat 
strong  enough  to  kindle  combustible  mat- 
ter. The  lenses  commonly  used  are  con- 
vex on  both  sides,  and  have  a  small 
focal  distance.  That  such  a  glass  may 
produce  its  greatest  effect  it  is  necessary 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun  should  fall  upon 
it  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  The 
effect  may  be  greatly  augmented  by  the 
use  of  a  second,  lens,  of  a  smaller  focal 
distance,  placed  between  the  first  and  its 
focus.  Some  immense  buming-glnssps 
have  been  made,  producing  surprisini; 
affects.      Concave     ourninff-mirrors    pro- 


duce  the  same  kind  of  results,  and  have 
almost  four  times  more  power  than  burn- 
ing-glasses of  equal  extent  and  curva- 
ture. The  concavity  must  present  a  sur- 
face of  high  reflecting  power  (polished 
silver  or  other  metal,  or  silvered  glass), 
and  must  be  either  spherical  or  parabolic. 
Plane  mirrors  may  also  be  employed  like 
concave  ones,  if  several  of  them  are  com- 
bined in  a  proper  manner.  The  an- 
cients were  acquainted  with  such  mirrors, 
and  Archimedes  is  said  to  have  set  the 
Roman  fleet  on  fire  at  the  siege  of  Syra- 
cuse (b.  c.  212)  by  some  such  means.  In 
1747  Buffon  by  a  combination  of  mirrors 
burned  wood  at  the  distance  of  200  feet 
and  melted  tin  at  the  distance  of  150 
feet,  with  other  interesting  experiments. 
PTir-niQliPr  (bur'nish-er),      a      blunt, 

uurnisner  gm^j^j^h  tool,  used  for 

smoothing  a  rough  surface  by  rubbing. 
Agates,  tempered  steel,  and  dogs*  teeth 
are  used  for  burnishing. 
PnrnlAir  (burn'li),  a  parliamentary 
JJUrniey  ^^^  municipal  borough  of 
England,  in  Lancashire,  about  22  miles 
N.  of  Manchester.  The  town  presents  a 
modern  appearance,  and  is,  generally 
sneaking,  well  built,  mainly  of  stone, 
The  staple  manufacture  is  cotton  goods, 
there  being  large  cotton-mills,  also  sev- 
eral extensive  foundries  and  machine- 
shops,  with  collieries  and  other  works,  in 
the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1911)  106,337. 
'Riirtinnqp  (b^r-n?^s),  a  large  kind  of 
J>aiiiuU8C  mantle  in  use  among  the 
Redouin  Arabs  and  the  Berbers  of 
Nortiiem  Africa,  commonly  made  of 
white  wool,  but  sometimes  also  of  red. 
blue,  green,  or  some  other  color,  and 
having  a  hood  which  may  be  drawn  ovef 
the  head  in  case  of  rain. 
BlimftTlf  (bdr-nOf).  EixaftNE,  a 
JSUmoUI  French  scholar,  born  at 
Paris  in  1801 ;  died  in  1852.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  oriental  lan- 
guages, particularly  those  of  Persia  and 
India.  In  1826  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  men  of  learning  throughout  Eu- 
rope by  publishing  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend  Chr.  Lassen,  an  Essay  on  the 
Pali,  or  the  sacred  language  of  the 
Buddhists  in  Ceylon  and  the  Eastern  Pe- 
ninsula. But  his  fame  is  chiefly  due  to 
his  having,  so  to  speak,  restored  to  life 
an  entire  language,  the  Zend  or  old  Per* 
sian  language  in  which  the  Zoroastrian 
writings  were  composed.  Burnouf  also 
distinguished  himself  by  his  labors  on 
Buddhism,  publishing  Introduction  d 
VHistoire  du  Bouddhisme  Indien. 
DiirtiQ  John,  an  English  labor 
Jiurns,  j^^jgj.    ^j^yj.    g^    vauxhall   in 

1S.'>8.     He  worked  as  rivet-boy  and  en- 
gineer, early  became  a  Socialist,  and  at^ 
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tracted  attention  in  his  speeches  on  this 
topic  Becoming  active  as  a  labor 
leader,  he  greatly  aided  the  doclc  labor- 
en  in  winning  in  their  1889  strike.  He 
was  thrice  elected  to  the  London  County 
Council,  was  elected  to  Parliament  in 
1892  and  1895,  and  in  1005  became  a 
member  of  the  Liberal  ministry,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  local  government  board. 
PiiTTia  RoBEBT,  the  great  lyric  poet  of 
jJUTiiB)  Scotland,  was  bom  near  Ayr, 
January  25,  1759,  his  father  being  a 
gardener,  and  latterly  a  small  farmer. 
He  was  instructed  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  an  English  education  by  a 
teacher  engaged  by  his  father  and  a  few 
neighbors;  to  these  he  afterwards  added 
French  and  a  little  mathematics.  But 
most  of  his  education  was  got  from  the 
general  reading  of  books,  to  which  he 
gave  himself  with  passion.  In  this 
manner  he  learned  what  the  best  English 
poets  might  teach  him,  and  cultivated 
the  instinct  for  poetry  which  had  been 
implanted  in  his  nature.  At  an  early 
age  he  had  to  assist  in  the  labors  of  the 
farm,  and  when  only  fifteen  years  old 
had  to  do  almost  the  work  of  a  man.  In 
1781  he  went  to  learn  the  business  of 
flaz-dresser  at  Irvine,  but  the  premises 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  he  was  thus 
led  to  give  up  the  scheme.  His  father 
dying  in  1784,  he  took  a  small  farm 
(Mossgiel)  in  conjunction  with  his 
younger  brother  Gilbert  He  now  began 
to  produce  poetical  pieces  which  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  neighbors  and  gained  him 
considerable  local  reputation.  His  first 
lines  had  been  written  some  time  previ- 
ously, having  been  inspired  by  love,  a 
passion  to  which  he  was  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible. While  at  Mossgiel  he  formed  a 
connection  with  Jean  Armour,  a  Mauch- 
line  girl,  which  resulted  in  the  prospect 
of  her  soon  becoming  a  mother.  Burns 
was  willing  to  marry  her,  but  her  father, 
a  respectable  master  mason,  would  not 
permit  it,  deeming  Bums,  on  account  of 
his  poor  circumstances,  and  perhaps  for 
other  reasons,  no  suitable  match.  This 
affair  rendered  the  poet's  position  so  un- 
comfortable, and  so  wounded  his  pride, 
that  he  determined  to  emigrate  to  Ja- 
maica, and  engaged  himself  as  assistant 
overseer  on  a  plantation  there.  To  ob- 
tain the  funds  necessary  for  the  voyage 
he  was  induced  to  publish,  by  subscrip- 
tion, a  volume  of  his  poetical  effusions. 
It  was  printed  at  Kilmarnork  in  1786, 
and  Burns.  havin«;  thus  obtained  the  as- 
sistance he  expf'r-ted,  wn;;  nbout  to  sail 
from  his  native  Innd.  when  he  was  drawn 
to  Edinburgh  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Black- 
lock  to  an  Ayrshire  friend  of  his  and  the 
poet,  recommending  tlrat  he  should  take 


advantage  of  the  general  admiration  his 
poems  had  excited,  and  publish  a  new 
edition  of  them.  This  advice  was  eagerly 
adopted,  and  the  resolt  exceeded  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  After  remaining 
more  than  a  year  in  the  Scottish  metrop- 
olis, admired,  flattered,  and  caressed  by 
persons  of  eminence  for  their  rank,  for- 
tune^ or  talents,  he  retired  to  the  country 
with  the  sum  of  some  $2500,  which  he 
had  realized  by  the  second  publication  of 
his  poems.  A  part  of  this  sum  he  ad- 
vanced to  his  brother,  and  with  the  rtr- 
mainder  took  a  considerable  farm  (Ellis* 
land)  near  Dumfries,  to  which  he  sub- 
sequently added  the  office  of  exciseman. 
He  now  married,  or  rather  formally 
completed  his  marriage  with,  Jean  Ar- 
mour. But  the  farming  at  Ellisland 
was  not  a  success,  and  in  about  three 
years  Burns  removed  to  Dumfries  and 
relied  on  his  employment  as  an  excise- 
man alone.  He  continued  to  exercise  his 
pen,  particularly  in  the  composition  of  a 
ftiimber  of  beautiful  songs  adapted  to  old 
Scottish  tunes.  But  his  residence  in 
Dumfries,  and  the  society  of  the  idle  and 
the  dissipated  who  gathered  round  him 
there,  attracted  by  the  brilliant  wit  that 
gave  its  charm  to  their  conviviality,  had 
an  evil  effect  on  Bums,  whom  disappoint- 
ment and  misfortunes  were  now  making 
somewhat  reckless.  In  the  winter  of 
1795  his  constitution,  broken  by  cares, 
irregularities,  and  passions,  fell  into  pre- 
mature decline;  and  in  July,  1790,  a 
rheumatic  fever  terminated  his  life  and 
sufferings  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-aeven. 
He  left  a  wife  and  four  children,  for 
whose  support  his  friends  and  admirers 
raised  a  subscription,  and  with  the  same 
object  an  edition  of  his  works,  in  four 
vols.  8vo,  was  published  in  1800  by  Dr. 
Ourrie,  of  Liverpool.  His  character, 
though  marred  by  imprudence,  was  never 
contaminated  by  duplicity  or  meanness. 
He  was  an  honest,  proud,  warm-hearted 
man,  combining  sound  understanding 
with  high  passions  and  a  vigorous  and  ex- 
cursive imagination.  He  was  alive  to 
every  species  of  emotion;  and  he  is  one 
of  toe  few  poets  who  have  at  once  ex- 
celled in  humor,  in  tenderness,  and  in 
sublimity. 

Burns  and  Scalds  SS^J^y^Se^^: 

plication  of  excessive  heat  to  the  human 
body.  They  are  generally  dangerous  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  surface  they 
cover,  and  a  widespread  scald  may  cause 
serious  consequences  on  account  of  the 
nervous  shock.  Congestion  of  the  brain, 
pneumonia,  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
or  lockjaw  may  result  from  an  extensive 
bum.     Hence  the  treatment  requiren  tt 
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be  both  local  and  constitutional.  If  Bumt  TJinber.  ?  P^»™«»*  ^^  ^^}^2 
there  is  shivering  or  exhaustion  stimu-  -"^^"-^  wixxu^x,  ^j^^^^  ^^jq^  obtained 
lants  may  be  resorted  to,  or  if  the  pain  by  burning  umber,  a  soft,  earthy  miztnre 
is  intense,  sedatives  given.  The  local  of  the  peroxides  of  Iron  and  manganese, 
treatment  will  consist  in  carrying  out  the  deriving  its  name  from  Umbria  in  Italy. 
instructions  of  the  physician,  who  should  Briro.  See  Booro. 
be  summoned  at  once  m   cases  of  bad  ******  ^» 

burns.  Many  remedies  of  home  treatment  Piirr  Aabon,  third  vice-president  of 
have  been  recommended;  but  these  should  •^**^*'9  the  United  States,  was  bom  in 
be  applied  with  caution,  that  the  condition  New  Jersey  in  1756.  After  servinc  with 
of  tne  sufferer  may  not  be  aggravated  honor  in  the  Revolutionary  army  he  be- 
rather  than  relieved.  The  utmost  care  came  a  lawyer,  and  an  adroit  orator* 
should  be  exercised  in  removinc  the  cloth-  He  finally  became  a  leader  of  the  Demo- 
ing  from  the  patient,  and  the  injured  cratic  party  and  was  elected  vice-preai- 
parts  should  be  handled  with  gentleness,  dent  under  Jefferson  in  1800.  In  fact; 
Sometimes,  if  the  bum  be  not  too  exten-  Jefferson  and  Burr  secured  equal  nnm- 
siye,  applications  of  cold  water  to  the  part  i^n  of  electoral  votes,  and  only  an  excit 
will  afford  ^  rehef.  Bums  differ  from  i^g  contest  in  Congress  settled  their  re 
scalds  in  being  caused  by  dry  heat,  while  gpective  positions  as  president  and  vice- 
scalds  are  caused  by  moist  heat.  president.     In  1804  he  sought  to  become 


Sept.  13,  1881.    He  was  graduated  at  the  killed  him  in  a  duel  in  July.  1804.    This 

West  Point  Military  Acadony   in  1847  act  ended  Burr's  political  career.     The 

and  served  in  the  army  until  1853,  when  storm  of  popular  indignation  was  so  great 

he  retired  to  private  life.     On  the  out-  that  he  found  it  expedient  to  leave  New 

brealc  of  the  Civil  war  he  became  a  colonel  York  and  go  west.    Here  he  conceived  an 

of  volunteers,  commanding  a  brigade  at  audacious  scheme  of  founding  an  empire 

Bull  Run,  and  in  1862  commanded  the  ex-  at  the  expense  of  Mexico  in  the  south* 

I>edition  which  captured  Roanoke  Island  west.     His  purpose  being  suspected,  h« 

and    Newbern.      Promoted    successively  was  arrested  and  tried  for  treason,  and 

brigadier-    and    major-general,    he    took  though   acquitted,    sank    into   obscurity, 

part  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  He  died  Sept.  14,  1S36. 

and  Antietam  with  distinction,  and  when,  Ttmrronl   T-nlAf     (bur'ard),  an  inlet 

on  Nov.  7,  186e,  General  McClellan  was  -DUlTara  xniei,     ^^    British    Colum- 

relieved  from  his  command,  Burnside  sue-  bla,  forming  a  fine  harbor,  and   having 

ceeded  him  as  commander  of  the  Army  Vancouver,  the  terminus  of  the  Canadian 

of  the  Potomac.     In   the  following  De-  Pacific  Railway,  on  its  northem  shore, 

cember  he  crossed  the  Rappahannock  and  Dnrrill'irillA  (bur'il-vil),  a  township 

attacked    Lee    in    his    entrenchments    at  -"I^aiaixvixic  (town)     of    Providence 

Fredericksburg,    but   was   repulsed    with  Co.,  Rhode  Island,  about  22  miles  N.w, 

frightful  loss.     Removed  from  his  com-  of  Providence,  has  manufactures  of  cot- 

mand   at   his   own   reauest,   he   repulsed  ton  and  woolen  goods,  etc    Pop.  7878. 

Longstreet  at  Knoxville,  in  Sept.,  1863.  STi%*^Y*itt    (bur'it),  EuHU,  the  Mearn« 

He  commanded  the  ninth  corps  in  Grant's  ^"^*  **«'•'    q^  blacksmith,'  was  bom  at 

advance  on  Richmond  in  18d4.    After  the  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Dec  S,  1810.     He 

war  he  was  for  three  terms  elected  Gov-  was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith,  but  be- 

emor  of  Rhode  Island  and  was  elected  to  gan  to  read  English  literature,  and  ac 

the  United  States  Senate  in  1875  and  quired  proficiency  in  the  ancient  and  most 

1881.  modern  languages  of  Europe.     He  after- 

Bumt  OfffirinfiT   something      offered  wards  came  into  public  notice  as  a  leo- 

***»>  and    burnt    on    an  turer  on  behalf  of  temperance,  the  aboil* 

altar  as  an  atonement  for  sin ;  a  sacrifice,  tion  of  slavery  and  war,  etc,  and  pu^ 

The   bumt  offerings   of   the   Jews   were  lished  papers,  and  founded  organisations 

either  some  clean  animal,  as  an   ox,  a  to  further  these  ends.     In  1848  the  first 

sheep,  a  pigeon;  or  some  species  of  veg-  International    Peace   Congress  was  held 

etable  substance,  as  bread,  flour,  ears  of  under  his  guidance  at  Brussds.    In  1865 

wheat  or  barley.  he  was  consular  acent  at  Birmingham. 

Burnt  SiennA   ^^     ocherous     earth  In  1868  he  returned  to  live  on  his  farm 

jjuxAik  ox^ttim,  jjjj^^^    ^    sienna  in   America,   and  died   March   7,   1879. 

earth  (Terra  di  Sienna)  submitted  to  the  His  best-known  writings  are  Bparke  from 

action  of  fire,  by  which  it  is  converted  the    Anvil:    Thoughts    and    Tking$    at 

into  a   fine  orange-brown  pigment,  used  Home  and  Abroad;   Chips  from  Many 

both  in  oil  and  water-color  painting.  Blocks;  etc. 
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Burroughs  (^"^'roa),  John,  natural- 
o"*  iat  and  author,  born  at 
Roxbupy,  New  York,  in  1837.  He  be- 
came a  journalist  in  New  York  city  and 
in  1863  received  an  appointment  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  In 
later  years  he  settled  on  a  farm  in  New 
York,  dividing  his  time  between  fruit  cul- 
ture, literary  work,  and  services  as  a  bank 
examiner.  He  wrote  much  for  periodicals 
and  each  works  as  Wake  Robtn,  Winter 
Sumhine,  Birds  and  Poets,  Locusts  and 
Wild  Honey,  Essays  on  Trees,  Birds  and 
Flowers,  etc.  His  works  are  vivacious 
and  idiomatic  in  style  and  have  been  very 
popular. 

Burrowing  Owl,  Z'^AtklZ^'Zl 

cularia,  which  dwells  in  holes  in  the 
ground  made  either  by  itself  or  by  some 
other  animal,  as  the  prairie-dog  or  mar- 
mot. It  feeds  on  insects  and  seeks  its 
food  by  day. 

Burr'stone.    See  Buhrstone. 

Bursarv  (hur'sa-rl),  an  endowment 
J'  in  one  of  the  Scotch  univer- 
sities, corresponding  to  an  exhibition  in 
an  English  university,  and  intended  for 
the  support  of  a  student  during  his  ordi- 
nary coarse,  and  before  he  has  taken  a 
degree  in  the  faculty  in  which  he  holds 
the  bursary.  This  circumstance,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  prevailing  in  Scotland, 
distinguishes  bursaries  from  Bcholarships 
and  fellowships,  both  of  which  are  be- 
stowed after  the  student  has  taken  a 
degree.  Each  of  the  four  universities  of 
Scotland  has  a  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  bnrsaries.  Of  late  years  most  bursa- 
ries are  awarded  after  competitive  exam- 
ination, and  only  a  few  are  now  given  by 
the  patrons  for  special  reasons. 

Bnrscheid   i^^frJ^ori^X 

some  20  miles  from  Dttsseldorf.  Pop. 
6258. 

BnrfilATn  (bursHem),  a  town  of  Eng- 
jJUTSieiu  j^jjj^  jj^  Staffordshire,  with- 
in the  parliamentary  borough  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  and  in  the  center  of  'The 
Potteries.*  Here  is  the  Wedgwood  Memo- 
rial Institute,  comprising  a  free  library, 
a  museum,  and  a  school  of  art,  erected  in 
honor  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  was  born 
at  Burslem  in  1730.  Burslem  has  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  china  and  earthen- 
ware, in  which  trade  and  coal-mining  the 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed.  Pop. 
(1911)  44,153. 

■RurfhTi  (bur'ton),  John  Hnx,  his- 
J)Un;on    ^^^^^^   ^l  Scotland,   born   at 

Aberdeen  in  1809;  died  near  Edinburgh, 
in  1881.  He  graduated  at  Marischal  Col- 
lege* Aberdeen,  adopted  the  law  as  a  pro- 


fession, and  became  an  advocate  In  Edin- 
burgh, but  literature  was  really  the  basi* 
ness  of  his  life.  He  early  contributed  to 
the  Edinburgh  and  North  British,  to 
Blackwood* s  Magazine,  and  to  the  Scots- 
man. His  first  book  was  the  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  David  Hume  (1846), 
followed  by  Lives  of  Lord  Lovat  and  Dun- 
can Forbes  of  Culloden,  and  other  works. 
His  chief  work  was  his  History  of  Scot- 
land from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1746 
(2d  ediUon,  8  vols.  1837)  ;  others  equally 
well  known  were  The  Scot  Abroad,  and 
the  Book-hunter,  He  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Scottish  Prison  Board  in 
1854,  and  was  connected  with  this  de- 
partment till  his  death. 
"Rnrfnti  Sib  Richard  Francis,  an 
jyai  wily  English  traveler  and  linguist ; 
born  in  1821 ;  died  in  1890.  He  joined  the 
Indian  army  in  1842«  and  showed  a  re- 
markable facility  in  acquiring  the  lan- 
guages and  manners  of  the  natives.  In 
1853  he  went  to  Arabia,  and  visited  Mecca 
and  Medina  disguised  as  a  Mohammedan 
pilgrim — a  very  perilous  enterprise.  After 
serving  in  the  Crimean  war  he  made  a 
journey  to  East  Africa  along  with  Cap- 
tain Speke,  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  great  lake  Tanganyika.  He  served 
as  British  consul  at  Fernando  Po,  at 
Santos  in  Brazil,  and  from  1872  at 
Trieste.  He  visited  numerous  countries 
and  published  many  works,  amongst 
which  are  Sindh  and  the  Races  that  In- 
habit India;  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pil- 
grimage to  El  Mcdinah  and  Mecca;  The 
Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa;  The 
City  of  the  Saints  and  Across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  California;  The  Nile  Basin; 
The  Highlands  of  Brazil;  Ultima  Thule, 
or  a  Summer  in  Iceland;  The  Gold  MineB 
of  Midian;  The  Book  of  the  Sword; 
translations  of  Camoens's  Lusiad  and  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  etc. 
Dni^foYi  Robert,  an  English  writer, 
jjur  tuii,  ^^^^  ^^  Lindley  in  Leicester- 
shire in  1576.  He  studied  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  seems  to  have 
lived  all  his  life.  His  vast  out-of-the-way 
learning  is  curiously  displayed  in  his  book 
The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  which  he 
published  in  1621.  Burton  died  in  1640. 
Burton  William  E.,  a  celebrated 
^  comedian,  born  in  Ix>ndon, 
in  1804 ;  died  in  New  York,  in  1860.  He 
resided  in  the  United  States  after  1834 
and  was  manager  of  several  theaters  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He  edited 
Cyclopedia  of  Wit  and  Humor, 

Burton-on-Trent,  •„XSWia'S5: 

in  Staffordshire,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Trent,  in  a  low,  level  situation.  Malting 
and  iron-founding  are  carried  on  to  a  con- 
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Burtscheid  Busiris 

sideimble  extent,  but  it  Is  chiefly  cele*  anfular  snbBpiral  horns.  The  male  is 
brated  for  its  excellent  ale,  for  which  dark  sepia  brown  and  the  female  reddish 
there  are  numerous  breweries,  employing  brown  above ;  both  are  white  below.  The 
upwards  of  5000  men  and  boys.  Pop.  whii&'backed  biuhbuok  is  the  Cephald- 
(1911)  48,275.  P*«»  iylvtoultria,  a  white-backed  antelope 

'Rnrftt/^liAiil  (burfshlt),  a  town  in  of  Sierra  Leone,  with  black,  shining, 
J9Ui:tB(/iiciu  Rhenish  Prussia,  form-  pointed,  and  nearly  straight  horns, 
ing  a  suburb  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  with  ex-  Snshel  (bush'el),  a  dry  measure,  con- 
tensive  manufactures,  particularly  of  •**"«*****  taining  8  gallons  or  4  pecks, 
woolens,  and  celebrated  thermal  springs.  The  British  imperial  bushel  introduced  in 
Pop.  15,871.  1826  has  a  capacity  of  2218.192   cubic 

Dnm     flao  R^»/>»/t  inches,  and  holds  80  lbs.  av<^rdupois  of 

aura,    see  Booto.  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  62» 

UnmiirH         Oo^  R/.^«Mn.-.v^  Fahr.  with  the  barometer  at  30  inches. 

JJUrUJirtt.        See  Booroo;trd.  j^^  standard  United  States  bushel  is  sim- 

Bnrv  (b^'>*^)»  ^  municipal  and  parlia-  ilar,  containing  77.627  lbs.  of  water,  or 
^"^  J  mentary  borough  of  England,  in  2150.42  cubic  inches. 
Lancashire.  8  miles  N.  N.w.  of  Manches- 5„i^j^  (bO'shSr;  properly.  Abu 
ter,  well  situated  on  a  rising  ground  be-  *»uajiiic  qj^^^^  ^\^^  father  of  cities), 
tween  the  Irwell  and  the  Roche.  The  the  principal  seaport  of  Persia,  on  the 
staple  manufacture  is  that  of  cotton,  and  Persian  Gulf,  118^  miles  w.  s.  w.  Shiras. 
there  are  also  large  woolen  factories.  It  lies  on  the  edge  of  a  desert,  and  car^ 
bleaching  and  printing  works,  dye-works,  ries  on  a  considerable  traffic  with  India 
foundries,  etc.  There  are  extensive  coal  and  Britain,  importing  rice,  indigo,  sugar, 
mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1911)  cotton  goods,  etc.,  and  exporting  shawls, 
58,649.  dates,  tobacco,  carpets,  wool  drugs,  etc. 

BuTVin?  Beetle   (^«crop/i^rti«),the  Pop.  estimated  at  15,000. 

.  /u,  :  *  *i.°*S®'*S^V®'*?^^^Bu8llinen  (bush'men),  or  BosJiss- 
insects  belonging  to  the  order  Coleoptera,  *»uDHiucu     ^^^i^g^  ^^  ^^  ^f  p^pi^  who 

or  beeties,  and  the  tribe  of  the  Silphidse,  dwell  in  the  western  part  of  South  Africa, 
or  carrion  beetles.  in  the  immense  plains  bordering  on  the 

Bnrv  St.  Edmund's.  ^^  ^'  ^^  N.  side  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  (Jood 
*pi*Aj  Ml;,  a^uoui&ixu  oy  MUNDSBUBY,  Hope.  They  are  the  most  degraded  of 
a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  the  races  who  inhabit  this  country,  uniting 
in  Suffolk,  England,  well  built  and  de-  only  for  defence  or  pillage.  They  have 
lightfully  situated  on  the  Larke,  26  miles  no  huts,  and  do  not  cultivate  the  land, 
from  Ipswich.  Agricultural  implements  but  live  by  hunting.  Their  language  is 
are  manufactured,  and  there  is  a  large  exceedingly  crude,  consisting  only  of  a  cer- 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.  It  is  an  tain  clicking  with  the  tongue  and  gurgling 
ancient  place,  and  derived  its  name  from  sound,  for  which  we  have  no  letters. 
St.  Edmund,  a  king  of  the  East  Angles,  Blishnell  Hoback,  an  American  the- 
slain  by  the  heathen  Danes  and  buried  *'*'*^  ^  >  olofian,  bom  at  Litchfield, 
here.  It  contains  the  remains  of  an  ab-  Conn.,  in  1802 ;  died  in  1876.  He  studied 
bey,  once  the  most  wealthy  and  magnifi-  at  Yale  and  was  pastor  of  the  North  Con- 
cent in  Britain.  Pop.  16,785.  C?*^^^S*l,  ^^^^h  f^^^l'^^T^l  1833-59. 
BnSfl.fiO  (bO-sa'ko),  a  mountain  ridge  His  book,  Ood  »»  Chrtst  (1849),  involved 
JSUSaco  .^  ^^^  province  of  Beira,  ^^  »»  *  ^J^arge  of.  heresy,  which,  how- 
Portugal.  It  was  here  that  Wellington  «^«^' 7f «  S^L^""^''^^^'  .  Si?  «.'^^'"^*  *P" 
repulsed  Massena  (27th  September,  1810)  ^^^  m^ eight  volumes,  1876-7. 
and  continued  his  retreat  to  the  lines  of  SUSll-pig*      See  Bo9eh^ark, 

B^y^^;;^^)^^^^  Bushrangers  i.i^^t'for^TeV^^^^ 

J     worn  by  hussaw  artillerymen,  ^   Australia   who,   taking   to   the   bush, 

and  engineers,  consisting  of  a  fur  hat  with  supported  themselves  by  levying  contribu- 

a  bag,  of  the  same  color  as  the  facings  of  tions  on  the  property  of  aU  and  sundry 

the  regiment,  hanging  from  the  top  over  within   their  reach.     Considerable  gangs 

the  right  side.    The  bag  appears  to  be  a  of  these  lawless  characters  sometimes  col- 

relic    of    a    Hungarian    headdress    from  lected.   a  body  of  fifty  holding  part  of 

which  a  long  padded  bag  hung  over,  and  New  South  Wales  in  terror  about  1830. 


was  atUche3  to  the  right  shoulder  as  a  Tl,ift'h.flliriVA«      American     birds     of 
St  sword-cuts.  ■"  ^*^  suriAca,    ^.^^  shrike  family, 


defense  against 


Bnshn^Uek     *  ^^°^^  ^^^^^  ^^  several  forming  the  group  Thamnophilinse. 

'  African  species  of  ante-  Bnsiris  (bu-sl-ris),  a  town  of  ancient 
lopes,  especially  to  Trageliphus  syhatica,  ojuaxixo  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  the 
i  feet  long  and  2^  feet  high,  with  tri-  chief  place  where  the  rites  of  Isis  were 
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Butea 


celebrated.  The  name  is  also  giyen  as 
that  of  a  mythical  Egyptian  king. 

Bns'kin  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  worn 
jjua  aj.u.f  upon  the  stage  by  the  an- 
cient actors  of  tragedy,  in  order  to  eivo 
them  a  more  heroic  appearance:  often 
used  figuratively  for  tragedy,  lil^e  *sock* 
for  comedy. 

Bnaa  ^  small  vessel  from  50  to  70 
jjussy  tons  burden,  carrying  two  masts, 
and  with  two  sheds  or  cabins,  one  at  each 
end,  used  in  herring-fishing. 

BuSSAy  BusBANG.    See  Bou»9a, 
BuSSOrall     (bus'O-ra),  See  Basaora. 

Hn  aan  .-nn  1  m  t^«  Manicaria  aaccif^a, 
J^USSU-paim,  found  in  the  swamps  of 
the  Amazon,  whose  stem  is  only  10  to  15 
feet  high,  but  whose  leaves  are  often  30 
feet  long  by  4  to  5  feet  in  breadth. 
These  are  used  by  the  Indians  for  thatch, 
the  spathes  are  used  as  bags,  or  when  cut 
longitudinally  and  stretched  out  they 
form  a  coarse  but  strong  kind  of  cloth. 
nnaf  (Fr.  huste^  It  husto),  in  sculp- 
*'"^"''  ture,  the  representation  of  that 
portion  of  the  human  figure  which  com- 
prises the  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
body.  During  the  literary  period  of 
Greece  the  portrait  busts  of  the  learned 
formed  an  important  branch  of  art,  and 
in  this  way  we  came  to  possess  faithful 
likenesses  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes, etc.,  in  which  the  artist  showed 
great  power  of  expressing  the  character 
of  those  represented.  The  number  of 
busts  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire  is  very  considerable,  but  those  of 
the  Roman  poets  and  men  of  letters  have 
not  been  preserved  in  nearly  so  large 
numbers  as  those  of  the  Greeks.  The 
first  bust  that  can  be  depended  upon  as 
giving  a  correct  likeness  is  that  of  Scipio 
Africanus  the  elder. 

DiiQfflril  (bus'tard),  a  bird  belonging 
x9U9i#aiu  to  the  order  Cursores,  or  run- 
ners, but  approaching  the  waders.  The 
great  bustard  (Otis  tardo)  is  the  largest 


Great  Bustard  (OtU  tarda), 

European  bird,  the  male  often  weighing 
30  lbs.,  with  a  breadth  of  wing  of  6  or  7 
feet    The  bustard  is  now  rare  in  Britain, 


but  abounds  in  the  south  and  east  of 
Europe  and  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  feed- 
ing on  green  corn  and  other  vegetables, 
and  on  earthworms.  Its  flesh  is  es- 
teemed. All  the  species  run  fast,  and 
take  flight  with  difficulty.  The  little  bus- 
tard (O.  tetrax)  occasionally  visits  Brit- 
ain. O.  nigricep8  is  an  Asiatic  and  O. 
C€Bruleacen8  an  African  species.  The  Aus- 
tralian species  (O.  Auatralidnus)  is  a 
magnificent  bird  highly  prized  as  food. 

Busto-Arsizio    <**?«'  ^  ^?^x?^'?^^ » 

j#u.oi;v  M4.iM«<Av  ^  ^^^^  ^j  j^  Italy, 
20  miles  N.  w.  of  Milan.  It  has  large 
cotton  factories.     Pop.  17,304. 

Butcher-bird,    see  shrike. 

Butcher^s  Broom  %f^;f^  ^^^ 

nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Liliacese.  The  flowers  are  dioecious 
and  of  a  green  color,  and  rise  from 
branchlets  dilated  in  the  form  of  leaves. 
It  is  a  shrubby  evergreen  plant,  with 
angular  stems.  There  are  several  species ; 
Ruscus  aculeAtua,  or  the  common 
butcher's  broom,  takes  its  name  from 
being  used  by  butchers  to  sweep  their 
blocks. 

Unt^  (bat),  an  island  of  Scotland  in 
■""^"^  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  with 
an  area  of  about  50  sq.  miles,  belonging 
principally  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  It 
is  about  15  miles  long,  and  the  average 
breadth  is  3^  miles.  Agriculture  is  in 
an  advanced  state,  and  there  are  about 
20,000  acres  under  cultivation.  The  her- 
ring fishery  is  also  a  source  of  consider- 
able profit  The  only  town  is  Rothesay, 
whose  ancient  castle  is  one  of  the  inter- 
esting antiquities  of  the  island.  Pop. 
12,1^.  The  county  of  Bute  comprises 
the  islands  of  Bute,  Arran,  Great  Cum- 
brae,  Little  Cumbrae,  Inchmamock,  and 
Pladda. 

"Rnte  John  Stuabt,  Earl  of,  a  Brit- 
•""•"^J  ish  statesman,  bom  in  1713  in 
Scotland.  He  acquired  great  influence 
over  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  waa 
appointed  chamberlain  to  his  son,  after- 
wards George  III,  through  whose  favor 
he  became  secretary  of  state,  and  ulti- 
mately, in  1762,  prime-minister.  For  a 
time  Pitt  and  Newcastle  alike  had  to  give 
way  to  his  influence,  but  though  possess- 
ing the  full  confidence  of  the  king  he  was 
unpopular  with  the  people,  and  in  1763 
he  suddenly  resigned  his  office,  and  re- 
tired from  public  affairs  to  spend  his  lei- 
sure in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits, 
particularly  in  botany.  He  died  in  1792. 
Bntea  (bfl'te-a),  a  genus  of  plants, 
nat  order  Leguminosae,  tribe 
Papilionacesp,  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 
They  are  trees  having  pinnately  trifoliate 
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leaves,  with  racemes  of  deep-scarlet  flow- 
ers. 

Butler  (t"t1*r),  county  seat  of  Butler 
"■  *  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  30  miles  n. 
of  Pittsburgh.  Natural  gas,  coal  and  iron 
are  found  near  by,  and  it  has  manufac- 
tures of  woolens,  silks,  plate  glass,  steel 
cars,  etc  Pop.  20,728. 
'Rnflpr     Alban,    an    English    writer. 

He  was  educated  at  the  English  (R.  C.) 
College  of  Douay,  where  he  became  pro- 
fessor first  of  philosophy  and  then  of 
divinity ;  latterly  he  was  president  of  the 
Knglish  college  of  St  Omer.  His  Lives 
of  the  Saints  is  a  monument  of  erudition 
which  cost  him  thirty  years'  labor. 
Butler  Benjaion  Frankun,  gen- 
^  eral,  and  politician,  bom  at 
Deerfield,  New  Hampshire,  in  1818 ;  died 
in  1803.  He  became  noted  as  a  criminal 
lawyer;  in  1853  commenced  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  politics  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side;  in  1861,  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  held  the  commission  of  brigadier- 

Seneral  of  militia,  and  took  service  with 
is  brigade  on  the  Union  side.  He  was 
the  first  to  occupy  Baltimore  and  Fortress 
Monroe,  applying  to  the  slaves  that  came 
into  his  camp  the  notable  phrase  of  '  con- 
traband of  war.'  After  the  opening  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  by  Farragut  he  took 
command  in  New  Orleans,  and  attracted 
much  attention  by  his  vigorous  and  effec- 
tive rule.  After  the  war  he  served  in 
Congress  from  1866  to  1878,  and  in  1882 
was  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Butler  J^iocs,  Duke  of  Ormonde,  an 
^  eminent  statesman  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  I  and  II.  He  was  born 
at  London  in  1610,  was  a  steady  adherent 
of  the  royal  cause,  on  the  ruin  of  which 
he  retired  to  France.  At  the  Restoration 
he  returned  with  the  king,  was  created  a 
duke,  and  appointed  lord  high  steward  of 
Ireland.  After  losing  his  office  and  the 
royal  favor  for  some  years,  principally 
through  the  intrigues  of  Buckingham,  he 
was  again  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  retained  the  post  till  the 
death  of  Charles,  when  he  resigned,  his 
principles  not  suiting  the  policy  of  James, 
lie  died  in  1688. 

Butler  Joseph,  an  En^^lish  prelate 
'  and  celebrated  writer  on  ethics 
and  theology,  born  in  Berkshire  in  1692. 
He  was  brought  up  a  dissenter,  but  after 
examining  the  points  of  controversy  be- 
tween the  Established  Church  and  the  dis- 
senters, he  decided  to  become  a  member  of 
the  former,  and  accordingly  removed  to 
Oxford  in  1714,  where  he  took  orders. 
The  sermons  which  he  delivered  as 
preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  an  appoint- 
ment he  occupied  in  1817-26,  still  hold  a 
hiirh  place  in  ethical  liternturc.  His  great 
work  is  the  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural 


and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and 
Course  of  Nature,  which  was  published  in 
1736,  and  acquired  for  him  a  great  repu- 
tation. In  1738  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  and  in  1750  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Durham.  He  died  in  1752. 
Butler  Nicholas  Mttbbat,  an  Ameri- 
'  can  educator,  bom  at  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey,  April  2,  1862;  gradu- 
ated at  Columbia  in  1882  and  took  a 
Ph.D.  degree  there  in  1884;  also  studied 
in  Paris  and  Berlin.  He  became  assistant 
in  philosophy  at  Columbia  in  1885,  full 
professor  in  1890.  He  became  president 
of  the  New  York  College  for  the  training 
of  teachers  (afterwards  Teachers'  College 
of  Columbia  University),  and  in  1901  suc- 
ceeded Seth  Low  as  president  of  Colum- 
bia. He  has  edited  several  educational 
series;  founded  the  Educational  Review; 
and  has  published  The  Meaning  of  Edu- 
cation, True  and  False  Democracy,  Why 
Should  We  Change  Our  Form  of  Oovem- 
mentf  Education  in  the  United  States, 
The  American  as  He  Is,  Philosophy ^  etc 
Butler  SAifXTix,  an  English  satirical 
•*******>  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer 
in  Worcestershire,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1612.  He  was  educated  at  Worcester 
free-school,  and  held  various  situations  as 
clerk  or  amanuensis  to  persons  of  position, 
among  them  being  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a 
Puritan  colonel  of  Bedfordshire,  who  is 
caricatured  in  the  celebrated  knight  Hudi- 
bras.  Butler  published  the  first  part  of 
Hudibras  after  the  Restoration,  in  1663. 
It  became  immensely  popular,  and  Charles 
II  himself  was  perpetually  quoting  the 
poem,  but  did  nothing  for  the  author,  who 
seems  to  have  pass^  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  dependent  on  the  support  of 
friends,  and  died  in  poverty  in  London  in 
1680.  A  second  part  of  Hudibras  ap- 
peared in  1664,  a  third  in  1678.  The 
poem  is  a  sort  of  bnrlesgue  epic  ridiculing 
Puritanism,  and  fanatiasm  and  hypocrisy 
generally. 

Butler  '^ii'i^M  OKLAinx),  an  Amer- 
^  ican  soldier,  bom  in  Jessamine 
Co.,  Kentucky,  in  1791;  died  in  1880. 
Served  in  the  war  of  1812 ;  practiced  law 
in  Carrollton,  1817-39;  was  elected  to 
Congress,  1839-43;  and  fought  in  the 
JMexican  War,  succeeding  General  Scott 
as  commander  of  the  U.  S.  Army  in 
^(exico. 
Btlffp  fKfv     *^®   metropolis  of  Mon- 

one  of  the  richest  mining  centers  of  the 
country,  producing  18  per  cent  of  the 
world's  copper.  A  state  school  of  mines 
is  located  here,  and  one  of  the  largest 
copper  mining  companies  in  existence. 
Elevation,  5490  feet.  Pop.  65,000. 
Butter  ^but'^r) .  a  fatty  substance  pro- 
duced from  milk,  especially 
cows*  milk.    When  the  milk  is  first  drawn 
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this  £atl7  matter  is  disseminated  through  common  plants  with  brilliant  yellow 
it  in  minute  dear  eJobules,  which  in  a  flowers. 

short  time  rise  to  the  surface  and  form  Prittprflv  (hut'6r-fll),  the  common 
cream.  This  cream  is  then  separated  -«"'«'«'cxiijr  name  of  all  diuma^  lepi- 
from  the  milk,  put  through  a  process  of  dopterous  insects,  corresponding  to  the 
churning,  and  the  product  worked  to  re-  original  Linnsean  genus  Papilio  The 
move  the  water  remaining  in  the  churned  family  of  the  butterflies  or  diurnal  liCpi- 
mass.  In  obtaining  the  cream  from  the  doptera  (so  called  to  distinguish  them 
milk  three  methods  are  in  more  or  less  from  nocturnal  or  crepuscular  LepidoD- 
general  use:  Shalloiv  setting,  which  con-  tera,  such  as  moths)  is  a  very  extensive 
sists  of  placing  the  milk  in  wide  pans  one,  and  naturalists  differ  much  as  to  the 
about  four  inches  high ;  deep  setting,  em-  manner  of  subdividing  it  One  of  the 
ploymg  pans  about  18  inches  deep;  and  most  remarkable  and  interesting  drcum- 
f^^!12'Y^!?«.Thl^°llvJIr^^^^^  """t'.*  «^^°<^*^«  connected  with  these  beautiful  in- 

iha'Xiw  n!.r,  «vit^  fhp^r^^  ^S  s«^t«  is   their  series  of  transformations 

the  snallow  pan  system  tiiere  is  a  loss  in  u^f^^-.    i.*»o«i,«««    »    ,^^w*^^*-    ^4^^*^      mu^ 

skimming  of  from  0.5  to  1.5  per  cent,  of  ^j^^l  wfi^fll  ip*  Tttal/n?,l;Hf  J^? 
fat  left  in  the  skim  milk.  In  the  deep-  {V^^^  ^^^^^''^^^^11^  S^^l  **""l^L?i 
setting  the  loss  is  less,  often  as  Uttle  ia  ^^r.  ^Ji^^n?Irf  '^Affa^'l*  fw?"  Si^ 
0.2  per  cent  The  separator,  a  mechanical  5.*"®^  caterpillars.  After  a  short  hfe 
device  employing  the  principle  of  centrif-  tiiese  assume  a  new  form,  and  become 
ugal  force  as  a  separating  means,  haa  chrysahds  or  pup©.  These  chrysahds  are 
reduced  the  loss  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk  attached  to  other  bodies  in  various  ways, 
to  a  minimum,  from  0.05  to  0.1  per  cent  and  are  of  various  forms ;  they  often 
The  centrifugal  force  of  the  separator  la  '^ave  brilliant  golden  or  argentine  spots, 
a  thousand-fold  greater  than  the  force  of  Within  its  covering  the  insect  develops,  to 
gravity.  The  system  of  separation  is  con-  emerge  as  the  active  and  brilliant  butter- 
tinuous,  a  uniform  flow  of  milk  being  con-  fly.  These  insects  in  their  perfect  form 
ducted  in  a  bowl  or  drum  making  from  suck  the  nectar  of  plants,  but  take  little 
5000  to  0000  revolutions  a  minute.  Vari-  food,  and  are  all  believed  to  be  short- 
ous  sized  machines  are  on  the  market  lived,  their  work  in  the  perfect  state  being 
those  worked  by  hand  separating  from  200  almost  confined  to  the  propagation  of  the 
to  500  pounds  of  milk  per  hour,  and  species.  Butterflies  vary  greatly  in  sise 
power  machines  of  2000  pounds  and  over  and  coloring,  but  most  of  them  are  very 
capacity.  beautiful.  The  largest  are  found  in  tropi- 
t*  .  ®  cream  is  churned  sweet,  or  else  cal  countries,  where  some  measure  nearly 
npened  or  soured,  the  object  in  the  a  foot  across  the  wings.  They  may  gen- 
latter  <»se  being  to  develop  certain  flavors  erallv  be  distinguished  from  moths  by  hav- 
m  the  butter  and  also  to  aid  m  the  proc-  ing  their  wings  erect  when  sitting,  the 
CM  of  churning.  Ripening  is  due  to  th;  ^oths  having  theirs  horizontal.  Some  of 
fJS^'Sl^'f  J^'-^w^^^^^^^^-^fi^H^  P^^^°*  them  have  great  powers  of  flight  Among 
Hn^®  r^^'iS^l-^nS'if^^-'^^VK"^  '°i^  the  most  remarkable  butterflies  are  those 
M«  f«S^Sl?hS£/«l"H*Vo^,^^«/«P^^  that  present  an  extraordinary  likeness  to 

is  drawS  off  when  the  churning  is  com-  ^^.^^i^  L^'^^V.^/^T   fW    Jrnm    InamiA 
pleted;  the  butter  is  then  washed,  worked  £f  %JiL„?I?I^an H   &?«»/^^^^   enemies, 
to  remove  buttermUk  and  water,  salted  See  Lcpt^opt^a  and  Mtmtcry. 
and  packed.     The  composition  of  butter  Butterfly-fisll.   See  Blenny, 
varies,  but  is  approximately :   Fat,  85  per  _    ^^     ^  •    Ao^is^s^m    #«i.^-;j.« 

cent;  protein.  1  per  cent;  ash  (salt),  3  BntterflV-Wecd, /^•^^^f*     i  *^K^^*^ 
per  cent;  water,  11  per  cent     The  f(;od   ^       ,     ^       !     *  <f *  Ascleptas), 
standard,  given  out  by  the  U.  S.  Depart-   the   pleurisy-root   of   America,   where   it 
ment  of  Agriculture  requires  not  less  than  ^^^  *  considerable  reputation  as  an  arti- 
82.5   per  cent   of  butter   fat  in   butter,  cle  of  the  materia  medica.     It  is  an  ex- 
The  quality  depends  upon  the  feed  given  pectorant,  a  mild  cathartic,  and  a  dia- 
the  cows,  their  stage  of  lactation,  the  care  phoretic,  and  is  employed  in  incipient  pul- 
of  the  milk,  etc  raonary  affections,  rheumatism,  and  dys- 

Bnt'terbur   i^etasftea    vulgaris),    a  entery.  ....  .^  ,  , 

^  i/^xMux  composite  plant,  with  Blltterfne  (but'6r-in),  an  artificial 
large  rhubarb-like  leaves  and  purplish  ■*'**''"'^****'^  butter,  prepared  from 
flowers,  growing  by  the  side  of  streams;  beef  suet,  milk,  butter,  and  vegetable  oil, 
allied  to  coif  s-foot  and    now    largely    made    in    the    United 

ButterCll'D     (t>ut'*r-cup),  the  popular  States,  Holland,  etc.    By  the  use  of  col- 
•^     name  of  two  or  three  spe-  oring  matters  it  can  be  made  to  resemble 
des  of  the  Ranunculus,  namely,  R.  acrii^  butter  of  any  given  brand ;  but  although 
22.  hulb69mf  and  R,  repens.     They  ta%  quite  wholesome  when  well  made,  it  has 
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not  the  delicate  flavor  and  aroma  of  the 
highest-class  butters.  To  prevent  fraud- 
ulent sales  Congress  has  passed  a  law  re- 
quiring under  penalty  that  every  package 
containing  artificial  butter  shall  be  duly 
marked,  and  that  retail  dealers  shall  not 
sell  except  from  the  original  package. 
Pn-H-AfTnillr  the  milk  from  which 
JSUXXermilKy  y^^^^^^  j^^g  ^j^en  ex- 
tracted, forming  a  nutritious  and  agree- 
able cooling  beverage  with  an  acidulous 
taste. 

PiiffATTiTif  the  fruit  of  Juglans 
JSUtternUI,  cln^ea,  or  white  wal- 
nut, an  American  tree,  so  called  from  the 
oil  it  contains.  The  tree  bears  a  resem- 
blance in  its  general  appearance  to  the 
black  walnut,  but  the  wood  is  not  so  dark 
in  color.  The  same  name  is  given  to  the 
nut  of  Caryocar  hutyraciufn  and  C.  nucif' 
^rtim  of  South  America,  also  known  as 
Sufoarrow  or  Suwarra  nut. 
T^-nff  Av  fvAA  &  name  of  several  trees 
JSUIier-Xree,  yielding  oily  or  fatty 
substances  somewhat  resembling  butter. 
See  Bassia,  Shea. 

JJUXXerwoiT,^^^^  Lentibulariaceae,  a 
plant  growing  in  bogs  or  soft  grounds  in 
Eiurope,  Canada,  etc.  The  leaves  are 
covered  with  soft,  pellucid,  glandular 
hairs,  which  secrete  a  glutinous  liquor 
that  catches  small  insects.  The  edges  of 
the  leaf  roll  over  on  the  insect  and  re- 
tain it,  and  the  juices  of  the  insect  thus 
retained  serve  as  food  for  the  plant.  In 
the  north  of  Sweden  the  leaves  are  em- 
ployed to  curdle  milk. 
"RnffmotiTi  (bflt'm&n),  Philip  Karl, 
JSUUmann  \  »  German  philologist, 
bom  in  1764.  He  spent  most  of  his  life 
at  Berlin,  where  he  taught  in  the  Joa- 
chimsthal  University.  His  best-known 
works  are  his  Oreek  Orammar  and  Lewi- 
loffus  for  Homer  and  Hesiod,  He  died  in 
1829. 

Pn+friTia  (but-uns),  catches  used  to 
DUXIOILS  f^gjgj^  together  the  different 
parts  of  dress,  are  of  almost  all  forms 
and  materials—wood,  horn,  bone,  ivory, 
steel,  copper,  silver,  brass,  etc. — ^which 
are  either  left  naked  or  covered  with 
silk  or  some  other  material.  The  ma- 
terial of  buttons  has  varied  much  with 
times  and  fashions.  In  the  last  century 
gilt,  brass,  or  copper  buttons  were  almost 
universal.  Birmingham,  England,  was 
the  great  seat  of  manufacture,  as  it  yet 
is  of  metallic  and  other  buttons.  The 
introduction  of  cloth-covered  buttons 
early  in  the  last  century  made  a  great 
revolution  in  the  trade,  and  led  to  great 
varieties  in  the  style  of  making  up.  The 
metal  buttons  now  used  are  commonly 
made  of  brass  or  a  mixture  of  tin  and 


brass.  They  are  usually  made  from 
sheets  of  metal  by  punching  and  stamp- 
ing. Such  but- 
tons are  gen- 
erally used  for 
trousers.  A 
substance  now 
very  commonly 
used  for  but- 
tons is  veget- 
able  ivory 
(seeds  of  the 
ivor  y-n  n  t 
palm).  whieh 
may  be  colored 
according  t  o 
pleasure.  Moth- 
er-of-pearl but- 
tons are  an- 
other common 
kind.  Of  late 
years  the  mak- 
ing of  porcelain 
buttons  has  de- 
veloped into  a 
remarkable  in- 
dustry. These 
buttons  are 
both  strong 
and  cheap. 
Besides  these 
kinds  there  are 
also  glass  but- 
tons, made  by 
softening  the 
glass  by  heat  Yljing  BuWrett,  St.  Ouen. 
and  pressing  it  .  . , 

into  a  mold ;  buttons  of  vulcanite,  marble, 
and  many  other  materials;  but  these 
are  fancy  articles  in  the  trade. 

Buttresses  V*„"^'^>'  *"  ""^'^ 

especially  Gothic, 
projections  on  the  out- 
side of  the  walls  of  an 
edifice,  extending  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top, 
or  nearly,  and  intended 
to  give  additional  sup- 
port to  the  walls  and 
prevent  them  from 
spreading  under  the 
weight  of  the  roof. 
Flying  huttresses,  of  a 
somewhat  arched  form, 
often  spring  from  the 
top  of  the  ordinary  but- 
tresses,  leaning  in- 
wards so  as  to  abut 
against  and  support  a 
higher  portion  of  the 
building,  such  as  the 
wall  of  a  clere-story.  Buttress  and  Fly 
thus  receiving  part  of  ingButtrvas. 
the  pressure  from  the 
weight  of  the  roof  of  the  central  pile. 
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ButtonWOOd  (bufun-wW),  the  name  BuZZEld  (buz'ard),  the  name  or  rap- 
A^M.vvvu.vrvv^j.  uguaiiy  given  to  the  *'***'*'"•*  ^  torial  birds  which  form  one 
American  plane  tree,  bo  called  from  the  of  the  subfamilies  of  the  diurnal  birds  of 
amall,  round  balls  it  produces  as  seed  prey;  characters,  a  moderate-sized  beak, 
vessels  {Platdnua  occidentaKa),  hooked  from  the  base,  long  wings,  long 
PiifxrriP  A  Pill  (bd-tir'ik),  an  acid  tarsi,  and  short  weak  toes.  The  common 
jJUbjfiiu  Ai/iu  obtained  from  butter ;  buzzard  {ButSo  vulgdHa)  is  distributed 
it  also  occurs  in  perspiration,  codliver  oil,  over  the  whole  of  Europe  as  well  as  the 
etc.  Butyric  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid,  north  of  Africa  and  Western  Asia.  Its 
having  a  smell  like  that  of  rancid  but-  food  is  very  miscellaneous,  and  consists 
ter;  its  taste  is  acrid  and  biting,  with  a  of  moles,  mice,  frogs,  toads,  worms,  in- 
sweetish  after-taste.  sects,  etc.  It  is  sluggish  in  its  habits. 
Butvr'ic  IStlier  ^  substance  obtained  Its  length  is  from  20  to  22  inches.  The 
ojui/jx  iv  jjiiiL^L f  f^^j^  butyric  acid,  rough-legged  buzzard  (B.  lagOpus),  so 
having  the  flavor  of  pineapples,  used  in  called  from  having  its  legs  feathered  to 
flavoring  confectionery,  as  an  ingredient  the  toes,  is  a  native  of  Britain.  Its 
in  perfumes,  etc.  habits  resemble  those  of  the  common  buz- 
BlUfl.r'    or  Baxab',  a  town  of  Bengal,  zard.    The  red-tailed  hawk  of  the  United 

•^^***  5  on  the  Ganges,  350  miles  N.  w.  States  is  a  buzzard    (B.   bore&lis).     It 

of  Calcutta.    The  Hindus  regard  it  as  a  is  also  called  hen-hawk,  from  its  raids  on 

very  sacred  place.     Pop.  16,498.  the  poultry-yard.     The  genus  Pemis,  to 

BnTton      (buks'ton),    a    town   in    the  which   the  honey-buzzard    (P.  apivdrus) 

"■    """     county   of  Derby,    England,  belongs,  has  the  beak  rather  weaker  than 

situated   in    a   valley   celebrated   for  its  Buteo,  but  does  not  differ  much  from  that 

mineral  waters,  being  largely  visited  for  genus.     The  honey-buzzard  is  so  called 

the   purpose    of   drinkine   these   waters,  because    feeding    specially    on    bees    and 

The  surrounding  scenery  Is  fine,  and  there  wasps.    The  turkey  buzzard,  so  common 

is     a     great     stalactite     cavern     called  in  the  Southern  United  States,  where  it 

Poole's  Hole  in  the  neighborhood.     Pop.  is   esteemed  and  protected  as  a  destroyer  of 

(1911)   10,025.  carrion,  is  not  a  true  buzzard,  but  a  vul- 

Tln'rfn'n     Sib    Thomas    Fowell,    an  ture,  belonging  to  the  genus  Catharista, 

x>lL&tuU9   English  philanthropist,  born  of  the  family  Vulturid(e. 

in  1786,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  UTTlilAfi  (bib'los),  an  ancient  maritime 

Dublin.     In  1811  he  joined  the  firm  of  -»J*'^"»  city  of  Phoenicia,   now  called 

the  celebrated  brewers,  Truman,  Hanbury,  Jebail,  a  little  north  of  Beyrout.    It  was 

&  Co.,  and  took  an  active  share  in  the  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Adonis  or 

business.      The    Spitalfields    distress    in  Thammuz. 

1816  was  the  occasion  of  his  turning  his  Bv-la.W  ^^^'LA^  (from  the  Scand. 
attention    to    philanthropic    efforts,    and       ^  aO'W,    ^^^  ^  town),  a  law  made  by 

along  with  his  sister-in-law,  the  celebrated  an   incorporated   or  other  body   for   the 

Mrs.  Fry,  he  made  inquiries  which  di-  regulation  of  its  own  affairs,  or  the  affairs 

rected  public  attention  to  the  system  of  intrusted  to  its  care.    Town-councils,  mil- 

prison     discipline.       In     1818    he     was  way  companies,   and   chartered   societies 

elected  M.P.  for  Weymouth,  and  was  long  of  all  kinds,  etc.,  enact  by-laws  which  are 

the  able  coadjutor  of  Wilberforce  in  his  binding  upon  all  coming  within  the  sphere 

efforts  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.     He  of  the  operations  of  such  bodies.    By-laws 

was  created  a  baronet  in  1840  and  died  in  must  of  course  be  within  the  meaning  of 

1845.  the  charter  of  incorporation  and  in  ac- 

Bnxtorf    (^Uks'torf),  JoHANN,  a  Ger-  cordance  with  the  law  of  the  land, 

-.ir.,..     ^    J"***  orientaUst,  was  b^  in  Bvnff     SiB  Julian  K.  G..  bom  in  1862, 

15(54,    and    became    professor    at    Basel,  ^^J^HSf    a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of 

where  he  died  in  1G29.    His  chief  work  is  Stratford.    He  joined  the  Royal  Hussars 

Lexicon  Chaldaicum  Talmudicum  et  Rah-  in  1882,  gradually  advanced  in  rank,  was 

hinicum.    His  son  Johann,  born  at  Basel,  made  major-general  in  1909,  and  reached 

was  equally  eminent  as  a  Hebrew  scholar,  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  the  Eu- 

and  succeeded  to  his  father's  chair.     He  ropean  war.  He  served  in  the  Dardanelles 

died  in  1664.  campaign,  and  in  November,  1917,  com- 

BUX'US.      See  Bow-tree.  manded  the  highly  successful  surprise  at- 
tack on  the  German  lines  before  Cambrai, 

BuVUk^dere     (W-y5k'daa),    a   town  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  *  tanks.' 

•^         ^     ^     on  the  European  shore  BVTOm     (Wrom).   John,    an    Enelish 

of  the  Bosporus,  10  miles  from  Constan-  •^'J*^-***     poet  ana   stenographer,   bom 

tinople.    It  is  famous  for  its  scenery,  and  in  1692 :  died  in  1763.    He  was  educated 

is  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Christian  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School  and  Trinity 

ambcuisadors.  (.'ollege,  Cambridge,  and  for  some  time 
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studied  medicine,  but  his  chief  means  of 
liveiihood  for  many  years  till  he  inher- 
ited tne  family  estates  in  1740,  was  teach- 
ing shorthand  on  a  system  invented  by 
himself.  Ue  was  on  friendly  terms  witn 
many  of  the  eminent  men  of  his  time. 
His  earliest  writings  were  a  few  papers 
to  the  Spectator;  his  poems  (collected  in 
1773)  were  chiefly  humorous  and  satiri- 
calt  and  show  remarkable  facility  in 
rhyming. 

Bvron  0>i'ron) ,  Geobgb  Qobdon 
^jTAvu  ^oKL,  LoBD  Btbon.  a  great 
Bnglish  poet,  was  born  in  Holies  Street, 
London,  in  1788.  He  was  the  grandson 
of  Admiral  John  Byron,  and  son  of  the 
admiral's  only  son,  Captain  John  Byron, 
of  the  Guards,  so  notorious  for  his  gal- 
lantries and  reckless  dissipation  that  he 
was  known  as  *Mad  Jack  Byron.'  Ilis 
mother  was  Catherine  Gordon,  of  Gight, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  who  was  left  a  widow 


Lord  Byron. 

in  1T91.  Mrs.  Byron  retired  with  her 
young  child  to  Aberdeen,  where  she  lived 
in  seclusion  on  the  ruins  of  her  fortune. 
Till  the  age  of  seven  he  was  entirely 
under  the  care  of  his  mother,  and  to  her 
injudicious  indulgence  the  waywardness 
that  marked  his  after  career  has  been 
partly  attributed.  On  reaching  his  sev- 
enth year  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar- 
school  at  Aberdeen,  and  four  years  after, 
in  1798,  the  death  of  his  grand-uncle 
gave  him  the  titles  and  estates  of  the 
family.  Mother  and  son  then  removed  to 
Newstead  Abbey,  the  family  seat,  near 
Nottingham.  Soon  after  Byron  was  sent 
to  Harrow,  where  be  distinguished  himself 
by  his  love  of  manly  sports  and  his  un- 
daunted spirit.  While  at  school  he  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  Miss  Chaworth,  a 
distant  cousin  of  his  own.  But  the  lady 
slighted  the  homage  of  the  Harrow  school- 
boy, her  junior  by  two  years,  and  married 


another  and  more  mature  suitor.  In 
The  Dream  Byron  alludes  finely  to  their 
parting  interview.  In  1805  he  was  en- 
tered at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Two 
years  after,  in  1807,  appeared  his  first 
poetic  volume.  Hours  of  Idleneaat  which, 
though  indeed  containing  nothing  of  much 
merit,  was  castigated  with  overseverity 
by  Brougham  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
This  caustic  critique  roused  the  slumber- 
ing energy  in  Byron,  and  drew  from  him 
his  first  really  notable  effort,  the  cele- 
brated satire  English  Barda  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,  In  1809,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  he  visited  the  southern  provinces 
of  Spain,  and  voyaged  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  n'uit  of  these 
travels  was  the  fine  poem  of  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage^  the  first  two  cantos 
of  which  were  published  on  his  return 
in  1812.  The  poem  was  an  immense  suc- 
cess, and  Byron  *  awoke  one  morning  and 
found  himself  famous.'  His  acquaintance 
was  now  much  courted,  and  his  first  entry 
on  the  stage  of  public  life  may  be  dated 
from  this  era.  During  the  next  two  years 
(1813-14)  the  Giaour,  the  Bride  of  Ahy- 
aos,  the  Corsair,  Lara,  and  the  Sieae  of 
Corinth  showed  the  brilliant  work  of 
which  the  new  poet  was  capable.  In 
1815  Byron  married  Anna  Isabella,  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  but  the 
marriage  proved  unfortunate,  and  in 
about  a  year  Lady  Byron,  who  had  gone 
on  a  visit  to  her  parents,  refused  to  re- 
turn, and  a  formal  separation  took  place. 
This  rupture  produced  a  considerable  sen- 
sation, and  the  real  cause  of  it  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  gave 
rise  to  much  popular  indignation  against 
Byron,  who  left  England,  with  an  ex- 
pressed resolution  never  to  return.  He 
visited  Franca,  the  field  of  Waterloo  and 
Brussels,  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  for  some  time  took  up 
his  abode  at  Venice,  and  later  at  Rome* 
where  he  completed  his  third  canto  of 
Childe  Harold,  Not  long  after  appeared 
the  Prisoner  of  Chilian,  The  Dream  and 
other  Poems;  and  in  1817  Manfred,  a 
tragedy,  and  the  Lament  of  Tasso,  From 
Italy  he  made  occasional  excursions  to  the 
islands  of  Greece,  and  at  length  visited 
Athens,  where  he  sketched  many  of  the 
scenes  of  the  fourth  and  last  canto  of 
Childe  Harold,  In  1819  was  published 
the  romantic  tale  of  Maseppa,  and  the 
same  year  was  marked  by  the  commence- 
ment of  Don  Juan,  In  1820  appeared 
Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice,  a  trag- 
edy; the  drama  of  Sardanapalus ;  the 
Two  Foscari,  a  tragedy;  and  Catn,  a 
mystery.  After  leaving  Venice  Byron  re- 
sided for  some  time  at  Ravenna,  then  at 
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Pisa,  and  lastly  at  Genoa.  At  Ravenna  which  is  extremely  interesting.  In  1758 
he  .became  intimate  with  the  Countess  he  commanded  three  ships  of  the  line  and 
Gmccioh.  a  married  lady ;  and  when  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against 
removed  to  Pisa,  in  1822,  she  followed  France.  In  June,  1764,  he  set  out  in  a 
°'J5-  There  he  continued  to  occupy  him-  frigate  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  re- 
self  with  hterature  and  poetry^  sustained  turning  to  England  in  May,  1766.  From 
for  a  time  by  the  companionship  of  1769  to  1775  he  was  governor  of  New- 
Shelley,  one  of  the  few  men  whom  he  foundland.  He  was  made  vice-admiral 
entirely  respected  and  with  whom  he  was  of  the  white  in  1779,  and  died  in  1786. 
quite  confidential.  Besides  his  contnbu-  B^sqnq  (bis'us),  a  name  given  to  the 
taons  m  the  Ltheral,  a  periodical  estab-  ^J^^^^  hair  or  threadlilce  substance 
bshed  at  this  time  m  conjuncUon  with  (called  also  6card),  with  which  the  diflfer- 
Leigh  Hunt  and  Shelley,  he  completed  the  ent  Idnds  of  sea-mussels  fasten  themselves 
later  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  with  Werner,  to  the  roclts.  The  Pinna  nobilU,  particn- 
a  tragedy,  and  the  Deformed  Transformed,  larly,  is  distinguished  by  the  length  and 
a  fragment.  These  are  the  last  of  Byron's  the  silky  fineness  of  its  beard,  from  which 
poetical  efforts.  In  1823,  troubled  per-  cloths,  gloves,  and  stockings  are  still 
haps  by  the  consciousness  that  his  life  manufactured  (mainly  as  curiosities)  in 
had  too  long  been  unworthy  of  him,  he  Sicily  and  Calabria, 
conceived  the  idea  of  throwing  himself  fiiT+fTiAriQnAa*  (bit-ner-i-ft'se-6).  a 
into  the  struggle  for  the  independence  of  iJyXinenaceaB  Natural  order  of 
Greece.  In  January,  1824,  he  arrived  at  plants  allied  to  the  mallows.  Almost  all 
Missolonghi,  was  received  with  the  great-  the  species  contain  a  fatty  oil  in  their 
est  enthusiasm,  and jmamediately  took  into  seeds,  and  have  a  fibrous  bast.  The  typi- 
Ms  pay  a  body  of  5()0  Suhotes.  The  dis-  cal  genus  is  Byttncria,  from  which  the 
SFE®"y.*®™?®r.°^,**^®*?  ^'^ops.  and  the  order  is  named,  but  by  far  the  most  im- 
difllculties  of  his  situation,  together  with  portant  is  TheohrCma  to  which  the  tret 
the  malarious  air  of  Missolonghi,  began  yielding  cocoa  (cacao)  belongs, 
to  affect  his  health.  On  the  9th  April,  Bvzantine  (bl-zan'tln.  bi^'an-tln) 
1824,  while  ridmg  out  in  the  ram,  he  njZ^mine  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
caught  a  fever,  which  ten  days  later  ended  in  Southeastern  Europe  after  Constentine 
fatally.  Thus,  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year  died  prematurely  a  man  whose 
natural  force  and  genius  were  per- 
haps superior  to  those  of  any  Eng^ 
lishman  of  his  time,  and,  largely 
undisciplined  as  they  were,  and 
wasted  by  an  irregular  life,  they 
acquired  for  him  a  name  second, 
in  the  opinion  of  continental  Eu- 
rope at  least,  to  that  of  no  other 
Englishman  of  his  time.  The  body 
of  B^ron  was  taken  to  England 
and  interred  in  Hucknall-Torkard 
church,  Notts. 

Bvron  Henby  James,  an  Eng- 
•^  ^  lish  dramatist  and  actor, 
born  in  1834;  died  in  1884.  He 
wrote  an  immense  number  of  pieces, 
including  a  great  many  farces,  bur- 
lesques, and  extravaganzas,  besides 
comedies  or  domestic  dramas,  such 
as  CyriVs  Success;  Dearer  than 
Life :  Blow  for  Blow ;  Uncle  Dick's 
\Darlihg;  the  Prompter's  Box ;  Part-- 
ners  for  Life;  and  Our  Boys,  the 
last  having  an  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. 
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Bysantine  Archltectore.— Ancient  Cathedral,  Athens. 


Byron,  ^°5>^,^,.  J°f[*^^  ^H^^A  *^®*  9'®**  ^*^  ™*^e  Byamtium  the 
Rrmn  Ifl  ^n^*^«^  i'toq*'®  ^^  ^'^  ^^^^^^  ^'  ^^  ^^^^  Empire  (830  a.d.) 
Byron,  was  born  in  1723.     Embarking   and   ornamented    that   city,    which   wis 

T!.r?^ll"i?°'*°i.?°,,  ^°^  ""^  *f  /"P«  ?'  «^<^  ^^^^^  Wm.  with  ill  the  trras- 
Lord  Anson,  which  was  wrecked  on  the   ures   of   Grecian    art.      fS*»e    Si/a«fi/?«- 

Wa.Sr„'  Kl'ii^^L*^  ^^  '^^  5^^^^*;  gmptVeV^'oSe  of  Vhe  chieMnfliKin 
•f  Magellan,  he  published  a  narrative  of  Byzantine  art  was  Christianity,  and  to  a 
k^    adventures    amongst    the     Indians   crrtain  extent  Bywintine  tS^Skyli  wj- 
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ognized  as  the  endeavor  to  sive  ezpres- 
Bion  to  the  new  elements  whidh  Christian- 
ity had  brought  into  the  life  of  men.  The 
tendency  towards  Oriental  luxuriance 
and  splendor  of  ornament  now  quite  sup- 
planted the  simplicity  of  ancient  taste. 
Richness  of  material  and  decoration  was 
the  aim  of  the  artist  rather  than  purity 
of  conception.  Yet  the  classical  ideals 
of  art,  and  in  particular  the  traditions  of 
technical  processes  and  methods  carried 
to  Byzantium  by  the  artists  of  the  West- 
ern Empire,  held  their  ground  long 
enough,  and  produced  work  pure  and 
powerful  enough,  to  kindle  the  new  artis- 
tic life  which  began  in  Italy  with  Cima- 
bue  and  Giotto. 

With  regard  to  sculpture  the  statues 
no  longer  displayed  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity of  ancient  art.  The  true  proportion 
of  parts,  the  correctness  of  the  outlines, 
and  in  general  the  severe  beauty  of  the 
naked  figure,  or  of  simple  drapery  in 
Greek  art,  were  neglected  for  extrava- 
gant costume  and  ornamentation  and 
petty  details.  Yet  in  the  best  period  of 
Byzantine  art,  from  the  6th  to  the  11th 
century,  there  is  considerable  spiritual 
dignity  in  the  general  conception  of  the 
figures.  But  sculpture  was  of  second-rate 
importance  at  Byzantium,  the  taste  of 
those  times  inclining  more  to  mosaic  work 
with  the  costliness  and  brilliant  colors  of 
its  stones.  The  first  germ  of  a  Christian 
style  of  art  was  developed  in  the  Byzan- 
tine pictures.  The  artists,  who  appear  to 
have  seldom  employed  the  living  model, 
and  had  nothing  real  and  material  before 
them,  but  were  obliged  to  find,  in  their 
own  imaginations,  conceptions  of  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  sacred  persons,  such 
as  the  mother  of  Christ  or  the  apostles, 
could  give  but  feeble  renderings  of  their 
ideas.  As  they  cared  but  little  for  a 
faithful  imitation  of  nature,  but  were 
satisfied  with  repeating  what  was  once 
acknowledged  as  successful,  it  is  not 
strange  that  certain  forms,  approved  by 
the  taste  of  the  time,  should  be  made,  by 
convention,  and  without  regard  to  truth 
and  beauty,  general  models  of  the  human 
figure,  and  be  transmitted  as  such  to  suc- 
ceeding times.  In  this  way  the  artists  in 
the  later  periods  did  not  even  aim  at 
accuracy  or  representation,  but  were  con- 
tented with  stiff  general  outlines,  lavish- 
ing their  labor  on  ornamental  parts. 

Byzantine  architecture  may  be  said  to 
have  assumed  its  distinctive  features  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  built  by  Justin- 
ian in  the  sixth  century,  and  still  existing 
as  the  chief  mosque  in  Constantinople. 
It  is  more  especially  the  style  associated 
with  the  Greek  Church  as  distinguished 
trom  the  Roman.    The  leading  forms  of 


the  Byzantine  stvle  are  the  round  arch, 
the  circle,  and  in  particular  the  dome. 
The  last  is  the  most  conspicuous  and 
characteristic  object  in  Byzantine  build- 
ings, and  the  free  and  full  employment  of 
it  was  arrived  at  when  by  the  use  of 
pendentives  the  architects  were  enabled  to 
place  it  on  a  square  apartment  instead 
of  a  circular  or  polygonal.  In  this  style 
of  building  the  incrustation  of  brick  with 
more  precious  materials  was  largely  in 
use.  It  depended  much  on  color  and 
surface  ornament  for  its  effect,  and  with 
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Btzamtins  AncBmcTURB. 

Part  of  the  Nave  of  the  Falatine  ohAjMl, 

Palermo. 

this  intent  mosaics  wrought  on  gronnie 
of  gold  or  of  positive  color  are  profusely 
introduced,  while  colored  marbles  and 
stones  of  various  kinds  are  greatlv  made 
use  of.  The  capitals  are  of  peculiar  and 
original  design,  the  most  characteristic 
being  square  and  tapering  downwards,  and 
they  are  very  varied  in  their  decorations. 
Byzantine  architecture  may  be  divided 
into  an  older  and  a  newer  (or  Neo-Byzan- 
tine)  style.  The  most  distinctive  feature 
of  the  latter  is  that  the  dome  is  raised 
on  a  perpendicular  circular  or  polygonal 
piece  of  masonry  (technically  the  drum) 
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containing  windows  for  lighting  the  in-  lent  general,  and  finally  succeeded  in  re- 
terior,  while  in  the  older  st^le  the  light  pressing  the  Avars  and  recovering  the 
was  admitted  by  openings  in  the  dome  provinces  lost  to  the  Persians,  whose 
itself.  The  Cathedral  of  Athens  (shown  power  indeed  he  overthrew.  But  a  far 
In  the  accompanying  cut)  is  an  example  more  dangerous  enemy  to  the  Byzantine 
of  the  Neo-Byzantine  style.  The  Byzan-  empire  now  appeared  in  the  Moslem 
tine  style  had  a  great  influence  on  the  power,  founded  amongst  the  Arabians  by 
architecture  of  Western  Europe,  espe-  Mohammed  and  the  caliphs,  which  gradu 
cially  in  Italy,  where  St.  Mark's  in  ally  extended  its  conquests  over  Phoenicia, 
Venice  is  a  magnificent  example,  as  also  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates,  Judea, 
in  Sicily.  It  had  also  material  influence  Syria,  and  Egypt  (635-^1).  In  641 
in  Southern  France  and  Western  6er-  Heraclius  died,  nor  was  there  among  his 
many.  descendants   a   single   prince  capable   of 

1^1770  Ti  fin  A  Empire,  the  Eastern  stemming  the  tide  of  Moslem  invasion. 
nyiMUhiiL^  Roman  Empire,  so  called  The  Arabians  took  part  of  Africa,  Cy- 
from  its  capital  Byzantium  or  Con-  pr us,  and  Rhodes  (653),  inundated  Africa 
stantinople.  The  Byzantine  Empire  was  and  Sicily,  penetrated  into  Thrace,  and 
founded  in  a.d.  395,  when  Theodosius  attacked  Constantinople  by  sea. 
at  his  death  divided  the  Roman  Em-  The  empire  was  in  sore  straits  when 
pire  between  his  sons  Arcadins  and  I^o  tht  Isaurian  (Leo  III),  general  of 
Honorius.  In  this  empire  the  Greek  the  army  of  the  East,  mounted  the  throne 
language  and  civilization  were  prevalent;  (716),  and  a  new  period  of  comparative 
but  the  rulers  claimed  still  to  be  Roman  prosperity  began.  Some  writers  date 
emperors,  and  under  their  sway  the  laws  the  beginning  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
and  oflicial  forms  of  Rome  were  main-  proper,  and  the  end  of  the  Eastern  Roman 
tained.  It  lasted  for  about  a  thousand  Empire,  from  this  era.  Numerous  re- 
years  after  the  downfall  of  the  Western  forms,  civil  and  military,  were  now  in- 
Empire.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Greek  troduced,  and  the  worship  of  images  was 
Empire  or  Loicer  Empire.  Its  capital  prohibited.  Leo  repelled  the  Arabians  or 
was  naturally  Constantinople,  a  city  es-  Saracens  from  Constantinople,  but  al 
tablished  by  Constantine  in  330  on  the  lowed  the  Lombards  to  seize  the  Italian 
Bite  of  the  ancient  Byzantium  as  the  new  provinces,  while  the  Arabians  plundered 
capital  of  the  whole  Roman  Empire.  the  Eastern  ones.    Ck>nstantine  V  (741) 

The  Eastern  Empire,  then  comprising  recovered  part  of  Syria  and  Armenia 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece,  Thrace,  from  the  Arabians ;  and  the  struggle  was 
Moesia,  Macedonia,  and  Crete,  fell  to  carried  on  not  unsuccessfully  by  his  son 
Theodosius's  elder  son  Arcadius,  through  Leo  IV.  Under  his  grandson,  Constan- 
whose  weakness  and  that  of  several  of  his  tine  VI,  Irene,  the  ambitious  mother  of 
immediate  successors  it  suffered  severely  the  latter,  raised  a  large  faction  by  the 
from  the  encroachments  of  Huns,  Goths,  restoration  of  image  worship,  and,  in 
Bulgarians,  and  Persians.  In  527  the  conjunction  with  her  paramour  Staura- 
celebrated  Justinian  succeeded,  whose  tins,  deposed  her  son,  and  had  his  eyes 
reign  is  famous  for  the  codification  of  put  out  (797).  A  revolt  of  the  patri- 
Roman  law,  and  the  victories  of  his  g^-  clans  placed  one  of  their  order.  Niceph- 
erais  Belisarius  and  Narses  over  the  Van-  orus,  on  the  throne,  who  fell  In  the 
dais  in  Africa,  and  the  Goths  in  Italy,  war  against  the  Bulgarians  (811).  Stau- 
which  was  henceforth  governed  for  the  ratlus,  Michael,  Leo  V  and  Michael  II 
Eastern  Empire  by  an  exarch  residing  at  (820)  ascended  the  throne  in  rapid  suc- 
Ravenna.  But  his  energy  could  not  re-  cession.  During  the  reign  of  the  latter 
vive  the  decaying  strength  of  the  empire,  the  Arabians  conquered  Sicily,  Lower 
and  Justin  II,  his  successor  (565-578).  a  Italy,  Crete,  and  other  countries.  The 
weak  and  avaricious  prince,  lost  his  long  dispute  as  to  image-worship  was 
reason  by  the  reverses  encountered  in  his  brought  to  a  close  in  842,  when  the  prac- 
conflicts  with  plundering  Lombards,  tice  was  finally  sanctioned  at  the  council 
Avars,  and  Persians.  Tiberius,  a  captain  of  Nicsa,  under  Michael  III.  He  was 
of  the  guard,  succeeded  in  578,  and  in  pnt  to  death  by  Basil  the  Macedonian, 
682  Mauricius ;  both  were  men  of  ability,  ^ho  came  to  the  throne  as  Basil  I  in 
In  602  Phocas,  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  867,  and  whose  reign  formed  a  period  of 
army,  succeeded,  and  produced  by  his  in-  great  glory  in  the  history  of  the  Byzan- 
capacity  the  greatest  disorder  in  the  cm-  tine  Empire.  He  founded  a  dynasty  (the 
pire.  Heraclius,  son  of  the  governor  of  Macedonian)  which  lasted  till  1056. 
Africa,  who  headed  a  conspiracy,  con-  Among  the  greatest  of  his  successors  were 
quered  Constantinople,  and  caused  Phocas  Nicephorus  II  (Phocas),  and  John  Zi- 
to  be  executed  (610).    He  was  an  excel-  miscea  (969),  who  carried  on  successfu] 
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wars  against  the  Mohammedans,  Bulga- 
rians, and  Russians.  Basil  II  succeeded 
this  prince  (976).  He  vanquished  the 
Bulgarians  and  the  Arabians.  Hia 
brotlier,  Constantine  IX  (1025),  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Romanus  III  (1028),  who  mar- 
ried Zoe,  daughter  of  Constantine.  This 
dissolute  but  able  princess  caused  her 
husband  to  be  executed,  and  successively 
raised  to  the  throne  Michael  IV  (1034), 
Michael  V  (1041),  and  Constantine  X 
(1042).  Russians  and  Mohammeaans 
meanwhile  devastated  the  empire.  Her 
sister  Theodora  succeeded  her  on  the 
throne   (1054).  -  *r.  u    i   trT 

After  the  short  reign  of  Michael  VI 
(1054-57)    Isaac  Comnenus,  the  first  of 
the    Comnenian    dynasty,    ascended    the 
throne,  but  soon  after  became  a  monk. 
The  three  chief  emperors  of  this  dynasty 
were   Alexius,   John,   and   Manuel   Com- 
nenus.    During   the   reign   of  Alexius   I 
(1081-1118)    the    Crusades    commenced. 
His  son,  John  II,  and  grandson,  Manuel 
I,  fought  with  success  against  the  Turks, 
whose    progress    also    was    considerably 
checked  by  the  Crusades.     The  Latins,  the 
name  given  to  the  French,  Venetian,  etc., 
crusaders,  now  forced  their  way  to  Con- 
stantinople   (1204),   conquered   the   city, 
and   retained   it,    together   with   most   of 
the   European   territories  of   the  empire. 
Baldwin,   count   of  Flanders,   was   made 
emperor;   Boniface,  marquis  of  Montfer- 
rat,  obtained  Thessalonica  as  a  kingdom, 
and  the  Venetians  acquired  a  large  extent 
of    territory.     Theodore    Lascaris    seized 
on  the  Asiatic  provinces,  in  1206  made 
Nice  (Nicjea),  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
and  was  at  first  more  powerful  than  Bald- 
win.   Neither  Baldwin  nor  his  successors, 
Henry,  Peter,  and  Robert  of  Courtenay, 
were  able  to  secure  the  tottering  throne. 
John^  emperor  of  Nice,  conquered  all  the 
remaining  Byzantine  territory  except  Con- 
stantinople, and  at  last,  in  1261,  Michael 
Paleologus,  King  of  Nice,  conquered  Con- 
stantinople, and  thus  overthrew  the  Latin 
dynasty. 

Thus    again    the    vast    but    exhausted 
Bysantiae    Empire    was    united    under 


Michael  PaUtoloffus,  founder  of  the  last 
Byzantine    dynasty.      Internal    troubl-?; 
and    wars    with    the    Turks    disturbed 
the  reigns  of  his  descendants,  Andronions 
II  and  Andronicus  III.     For  a  time  the 
Cantacuzenes    shared     the    crown     with 
John  PaljBologus,  son  of  Andronicus  1X1  : 
but  in  1355  John  again  became  sole  eti- 
peror.     In  his  reign  the  Turks  first  i.b- 
tained  a  firm  footing  in  Europe,  and  am 
quered  GallipoU    (1357).     In   1361   Si^l 
tan  Amurath  took  Andrianople.    Bajaz'  t 
conquered  almost  all  the  European  pr<.v 
inces    except    Constantinople,    and    wn" 
pressing  it  hard  when  Timur's  invasion 
of  the  Turkish  provinces  saved  Constanti 
nople  for  this  time  (1402).    Manuel,  then 
emperor,    recovered   his   throne,   and    re- 
gained some  of  the  lost  provinces  from 
the  contending  sons  of  Bajazet.    To  him 
succeeded   his    son   John    Palawloeus    II 
(1425),   whom   Amurath   II   stripped   or 
all  his  territories  except  Constantinople, 
and  laid  under  tribute   (1444).     To  the 
Emperor  John  succeeded  his  brother  um- 
stantine  Palaeologus.    With  the  assistan. « 
of  his  general  Giustiniani,  a  Genoese,  hi 
withstood  the  superior  forces  of  the  en*- 
my  with  fruitless  courage,  and  fell  in  ine 
defense  of  Constantinople,  by  the  conquest 
of  which   (May  2^,  1453)  Mohammed  II 
put  an  end  to  the  Greek  or  Byxantine 
Empire.     The   Byzantine   Empire  which 
thus  lasted   for   over  a   thousand   yeare. 
was  of  immense  service  to  the  world  m 
stemming   the   tide  of  Mohammedan  ad- 
vance,   in    extending    Christianity    and 
civilization,  and  in  maintaining  a  regu- 
lar system  of  government,  law,  and  pol- 

•  --^  .- Vli sA^t.  ^«  aiiKfrviinHinar  hnrhansTn. 


icy  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  barbarism. 
'DTrvoYifiTini   (bi-zan'ti-um),    the    orig- 

Byzantium  \^^  ^^^0,^  ^f  t^e  dty  of 

Constontinople.  It  was  founded  by  Greek 
colonists  in  658  B.C..  and  owing  to  its 
favorable  position  for  commerce  it  at: 
tained  great  prosperity,  and  survived  the 
decay  of  most  of  the  other  Greek  cities. 
In  A.D.  330  a  new  era  began  for  it  when 
Constantine  the  Great  made  it  the  caoi 
tal  of  the  Roman  Empire.  See  ConnianU 
fiopfo. 
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n     the  third  letter  In  the  English  alpha*  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftes^ 

^'    bet  and  the  second  of  the  consonants,  bury,  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 

In  English  it  serves  to  represent  two  per-  ham,  Henry,  Lord  Arlington,  and  John, 

fectly  distinct  sounds,   namely,  the  gut*  Duke    of    Lauderdale;    the    initials    of 

tural  sound  pertaining  to  k  and  the  hard  whose  names  happened  to  compose  the 

or  thin  sound  of  «,  the  former  being  that  word  cabal.     This  term    (which  existed 

which  historically  belongs  to  it;  while  it  long    before,    and     was    derived     from 

also  forms  with  h  the  digraph  cK     The  cabala)    is  applied  to  any  junto  united 

former  sound   it  has  before  the  vowels  in  some  close  design,  usually  to  promote 

0,  o,  and  ii,  the  latter  before  e,  i,  and  y.  their  private  ends  by  intrigue. 

The  digraph  cfc  has  three  different  sounds,  Cabala    ^'    Cab'rala      (kab'a-la),    a 

as  In  church,  chaise,  and  chord.    To  these  ^***'**  *•>  mysterious  kind  of  science  or 

the  Scotch  adds  a  fourth,  heard  in  the  knowledge   among   Jewish    rabbins,    pre- 

word  loch.  tended    to    have    been    delivered    to    the 

n   in  music,  (a)  after  the  clef,  the  mark  ancient  Jews  by  revelation — specifically 

^'  of    common     time,     in    which     each  to  Moses  on  Sinai— and  transmitted  by 

measure  is  a  semibreve  of  four  minims,  oral  tradition,  serving  for  the  Interpreta- 

corresponding  to  2-2  or  4-4;  and  when  a  tion   of  difficult   passages   of   Scripture. 

bar  IS  perpendicularly  drawn  through  it  This   science   consists   chiefly   in   under- 

alla-breve  time  or  a  quicker  movement  Is  standing     the     combination     of     certain 

indicated.     (6)  The  name  of  the  first  or  lelters,  words,   and   numbers   which   are 

keynote    of    the    modem    normal    scale,  alleged   to  be  significant.     Every  letter, 

answering  to  the  do  of  the  Italians  and  word,  number,  and  accent  of  the  law  is 

the  ut  of  the  French.  supposed  to  contain  a  mystery,  and  the 

rifiSlTifL     rfcJi'A.hA>      Spa  Kaaha  cabalists  pretend  even  to  foretell  future 

l^aaoa    ua  4-b4).    see  Kaaoa.  ^^^^^^  ^^y  ^y^^  ^^^^y  ^^  ^j^.^  g^ience. 

Ct^Aintr  WlifllpC^'^'^S'     Scotch  Cahallero   (kd-bd-lyer'O),      Febnan, 

uaaing  wnaie^^^^^^  •^^^^1^^.^^^.  i^aoaiiero   pseudonym  of  Ceciiia  Bohi 

ing  whale,'  whale  that  may  be  driven),  von  Faber,  the  chief  modern  Spanish 
the  round-headed  porpoise  iOlobiceph-  novelist,  daughter  of  a  German  settled  in 
dlu8  deducior,  Delphinus  melas,  or  D.  Spain  and  married  to  a  Spanish  lady: 
gloUceps),  a  cetaceous  animal  of  the  born  1797;  died  1877.  Her  first  novel, 
dolphin  family,  characterized  by  a  round-  La  Oaviota,  appeared  in  1849,  and  wa.) 
ed  muzzle  and  a  convex  head,  attaining  followed  by  Elia,  Clemencia,  La  Familia 
a  size  of  16  to  24  feet.  It  frequents  the  de  Alvareda,  etc.,  as  well  as  by  many 
shores  of  Orkney,  Shetland,  the  Faroe  shorter  stories.  The  chief  charm  of  her 
Islands,  and  Iceland,  appearing  in  herds  writings  lies  in  her  descriptions  of  life 
of  from  200  to  1000,  and  numbers  are  and  nature  in  Andalusia.  '  She  was  three 
often  caught.  They  live  on  cod,  ling,  times  left  a  widow;  her  last  husband's 
nnd  other  large  fish,  and  also  on  molluscs,  name  was  De  Arrom. 
especially  the  cuttle-fishes.  They  yield  GabaiUS  (^*  ^"A'^^Cs),  Piebre  Jean 
a  considerable  quantity  of  oil  and  the  ^  Geoboes,  a  French  physi- 
flesh  and  blubber  are  eaten  in  Scotland,  cian,  philosopher,  and  liitirateur,  born 
Cab  (^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  original  name  cab'  in  1757,  died  in  1808.  He  became 
^***'  riolet),  a  kind  of  hackney-car-  acquainted  with  Madame  Helvetius,  and 
riage  with  two  or  four  wheels  drawn  by  through  her  with  Holbach,  Franklin,  and 
one  horse.  The  original  cab  was  for  only  Jefferson,  and  became  the  friend  of 
one  passenger  besides  the  driver,  and  Condillac,  Turgot,  and  Thomas.  He  pro- 
was  a  kind  of  hooded  chaise.  fessed  the  principles  of  the  revolution. 
Cabal  fe*^;?V^\.*  ^^^^  applied  in  and  was  intimately  connected  with 
English  history  to  the  minis-  Mirabeau.  His  Rapports  du  Physique  ei 
try  under  Charles  II,  which  consisted  of  du  Moral  de  VHomme  is  his  most  im- 
«ir  Thomas,  afterwards  Lord  Clifford,  portant  work.  It  displays  considerabl* 
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power    of   analysis,    and    advocates  the 

most  extreme  materialistic  doctrines.  He 

afterwards  changed  his  opinions  and 
adopted  theistic  views. 

vrorMAvuAu  ^£  ^jjg  island  of  Panay,  one 
of  the  Philippines.  Rice,  maize,  tobacco, 
sugar-cane,  etc.,  are  grown  here.  Pop. 
16,497. 

Cabbaee  t^^^'^i)'  ^^^  popular  name 
vciivMMg^^  of  various  species  of  crucif- 
erous plants  of  the  genua  Brtusioa,  and 
especially  applied  to  the  plain-leaved, 
hearting,  garden  varieties  of  B.  oleracia, 
cultivated  for  food.  The  wild  cabbage 
is  a  native  of  Europe.  The  Idnds  most 
cultivated  are  the  common  cabbage,  the 
savoy,  the  broccoli,  and  the  cauliflower. 
The  common  cabbage  forms  its  leaves  into 
heads  or  bolls,  the  inner  leaves  being 
blanched.  Its  varieties  are  the  white, 
the  red  or  purple,  the  tree  or  cow  cabbage 
for  cattle  (branching  and  growing  when 
in  flower  to  the  height  of  10  feet)»  and 
the  very  delicate  Portugal  cabbage.  The 
garden  sorts  form  valuable  culinary  vege- 
tables, and  are  used  at  table  in  various 
ways.  In  Germany  pickled  cabbage 
forms  a  sort  of  nationu  dish  known  as 
sauerkraut. 

Cabbage-bark.    See  Andlra. 

Cabbage-butterfly,  ^  X?ai'^i'^ 

cies  of  butterfly,  especially  Pontia  or 
Pieris  brassicWt  a  large  white  butterfly, 
the  larve  of  which  destroy  cruciferous 
plants,  particularly  of  the  cabbage  tribe. 

Cabbagefly  <,^"flV*Xt„gi„rtoTb^e 

same  family  (Muscids)  as  the  housefly 
and  the  same  genus  as  the  turnip  and 
potato  flies.  Its  larvse  or  maggots  are 
destructive  to  cabbages  by  producing 
disease  in  their  roots*  on  which  they 
feed. 

Cabbage-moth,  Z^tua^'lZlZ.  'I 

moth  measnritig  about  194  Inches  across 
the  open  forewings,  which  are  dusky 
brown,  clouded  with  darker  shades,  and 
marked  with  dark  spots,  as  also  various 
streaks  and  spots  of  a  yellowish  or  white 
color.  The  caterpillar  is  greenish  black, 
and  is  found  in  autumn  feeding  on  the 
hearts  of  cabbages. 

Cabbage-palm,  ^.h'TS&YJS  S 

palm-trees  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
terminal  bud,  which  is  of  great  size,  is 
edible  and  resembles  cabbage,  as  the 
Ar€ca  oleracea^  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  simple  unbranched  stem  of 
whlo^  grows  to  a  heighr  of  150  or  even 


200  feet.  The  unopened  bud  of  young 
leaves  is  much  prized  as  a  vegetable,  but 
the  removal  of  It  completely  destroys  the 
tree,  as  it  is  unable  to  produce  lateral 
buds. 

Cabbage-rose,  X^^^ZA^ 

many  varieties,  supposed  to  have  been 
cultivated  from  ancient  times,  and  emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  rose 
water  and  attar  from  its  fragrance.  It 
has  a  large,  rounded,  and  compact  flower. 
Called  also  Provence  rose. 

Cabbasre-tree,  *  Ji^^^  ^V^  ^  ^^t 

x/c*  M  M«.5  sy  vx  ****,  cabbage-D  a  1  m,  and 
also  to  a  tree  of  the  genus  Andira  (which 
see). 

Cab^bala.    See  Cahala. 
Cabeiri.       See  CaUrl. 

rialiAr  (kft^ber),  the  undressed  stem  of 
vctucr  ^  ^^^^  20  or  more  feet  long, 
used  at  Highland  games  as  a  trial  of 
strength,  being  held  upright  by  the 
smaller  end  and  tossed  so  as  to  strike  the 
ground  with  the  other  end  and  then  turn 
over. 
HohAQ    (kA'bes),  or  Gabes,  a  town  and 

trade.  The  Gulf  of  Gabes  (SyrUe 
Minor),  at  the  head  of  which  the  town 
is  situated,  lies  between  the  islands  of 
Kerkenna  and  Jerba.    Pop.  about  12,000. 

Cabinda  <"-"°'^f h  tfrHt^J^'TSS 

seaport  and  territory,  nortn 
of  the  Congo  mouth,  bounded  by  the  At- 
lantic, the  Congo  State,  and  the  French 
Congo  territory.  The  town  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade,  and  its  people  are 
noted  for  their  shipbuilding  and  other 
handicrafts.     Pop.  10,000. 

ClflTiiTiAf  (kab'i-net),  a  collective  body 
\;ttuiiict  ^j  ministers  who  direct  the 

government  of  a  country.  In  the  United 
itates  government  the  cabinet  consists 
of  the  heads  of  the  government  depart- 
ments and  consulting  advisfers  of  the 
president.  They  include  the  secretaries 
of  state,  treasury,  war,  navy,  interior, 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  labor,  the 
attorney-general,  and  postmaster-general. 
They  meet  whenever  desired  by  the  presi- 
dent but  apt  publid^.  No  minutes  are 
kept  of  their  proceedings.  The  president 
presides.  The  British  cabinet  is  a  simi- 
lar body  of  heads  of  departments  and 
other  ministerial  functionaries,  its  head 
being  the  premier,  or  prime  minister, 
who  represents  the  crown  in  dealing 
with  parliament 

Hflliiri  Cabeisi  (ka-bl'rl),  deities  or 
LfttUin,    ^^.^^    jjgj^^g    worshiped    In 

the  ancient  Greek  islands  of  Lemnos.  loi* 
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broSy  and  Samothrace,  and  also  on 
the  neighboring  coast  of  Troy  in  Asia 
Minor. 

PqI|1a  (k&'bl),  a  large  strong  rope  or 
vauxc  chain,  such  as  is  used  to  retain 
a  vessel  at  anchor.  It  is  made  usually  of 
hemp  or  iron,  but  may  be  made  of  other 
materials.  A  hemp  cable  is  composed  of 
three  strands,  each  strand  of  three  ropes, 
and  each  rope  of  three  twists.  A  ship 
cable  is  usually  120  fathoms  or  720  feet 
in  length;  hence  the  expression  a  cablets 
length.  Chain-cables  have  now  almost 
superseded  rope-cables.  Although  defi- 
cient in  elasticity,  heavier,  and  more  diffi- 
cult of  management,  yet  their  immunity 
from  chafing  and  rotting,  their  greater 
compactness  for  stowage,  and  the  fact 
that  from  their  greater  weight  the  strain 
is  exerted  on  the  cable  rather  than  on 
the  ship,  more  than  counterbalance  these 
drawbacks. — A  auhmarine  telegraph  cable 
is  composed  of  one  or  more  copper  wires 
embedded  in  a  compound  of  gutta  percha 
and  resinous  substances,  encircled  by 
layers  of  gutta  percha  or  India  rubber, 
hemp  or  jute  padding,  and  coils  of  iron 
wire.  The  submarine  cables  of  the  world 
number  417,  with  a  total  length  of  235,- 
492  nautical  miles.  Cables  owned  by 
various  nations  number  2166,  length  55,- 
207  miles.  These  range  in  length  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  over  15,000  miles. 
Total  cost  over  $250,000,000. 
Cable  (k&'bl),  George  Washington, 
vauxc  novelist,  born  in  New  Orleans, 
Oct.  12,  1844.  He  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army  1863-65,  was  a  reporter 
on  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  1865-79, 
and  afterwards  began  a  series  of  novels 
descriptive  of  Creole  life  in  Louisiana, 
and  introducing  a  dialect  new  to  fiction. 
Chief  amon^  these  are  Old  Creole  Days, 
The  Orandtssimes,  Dr.  Sevier^  Madame 
Delphine^  and  John  March,  Southerner. 
In  1897  he  became  editor  of  Current 
Literature,  New  York.  In  1887  he 
founded  the  Home-Culture  Clubs,  designed 
to  promote  more  cordial  relations  between 
the  divergent  grades  of  society. 

Cabot  (Ic&b'ot),  Sbsbastian,  navigator, 
\/c»vvi/    ^g^g  ^^j.jj  ^^  Bristol  about  1474 ; 

died  about  1557.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Cabott  a  Venetian  pilot,  who  resided  at 
Bristol,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his 
skill  in  navigation.  In  1497  he  probably 
sailed  with  his  father,  John  Cabot,  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  to  America,  and  on  a 
later  voyage  traced  the  mfdnland  of 
A.merica  for  a  long  distance.  He  after- 
f.-ard  entered  the  Spanish  Service  and  in 
1526  madef  a  voyage  to  Brazil  and  the 
Mirer  Platte.    In  1548  he  again  settled  in 


England,  and  received  a  pension  from 
Edward  VI.  He  published  a  large  map 
of  the  world,  as  then  known. 


BtibMttan  Osbot. 

Cabra  (l^&b'r&),  a  town  of  Spain,  An* 
*^  dalusia,  in  the  province  of  Cor- 
dova, in  a  valley  almost  environed  by 
mountains.  The  neighboring  region  pro- 
duces excellent  wine.    Pop.  13,l2Pr. 

Cabral    (^^-brdi'),   pedro   alvabbz, 

the  discoverer  (or  second  dis- 
coverer) of  Brazil,  a  Portuguese  naviga- 
tor, born  about  1460;  died  about  152a 
In  1500  he  received  command  of  a  fleet 
bound  for  the  EUist  Indies,  and  sailed 
from  Lisbon,  but  having  taken  a  course 
too  far  to  the  west  he  was  carried  by 
the  South  American  current  to  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  of  which  he  took  possession  in 
the  name  of  Portugal.  Continuing  his 
voyage,  he  visited  Mozambique,  and  at 
last  reached  India,  where  he  made  im- 
portant commercial  treaties  with  native 
princes,  and  then  returned  to  Europe. 

rifllirArft^    (kd-brft'rd),  a  small  Spanish 
sjnuiciu.    jgj^jj^j^  ^^^  ^j  ^jjg  Balearic 

Isles,  used  as  a  place  for  receiving  con- 
victs. 

Cabnl.  Kabul  (ka'bul.  ka-b($r),  capital 
'  of  the  kingdom  of  Afghanistan, 
80  miles  N.  tr.  e.  of  Ohuzni.  It  stands 
on  the  Cabul  river,  at  an  elevation  of 
7280  feet  above  sea-leveL  The  dtadeL 
Bala-Hissar.  contains  the  palace  ana 
other  public  buildings,  the  fort,  etc. 
Cabul  carries  on  a  consideraUe  trad« 
with  Hindustan  through  the  Khyber 
Pass.  It  was  taken  by  the  Britirii  in 
1839  and  in  1842,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
a  subsequent  war  with  the  BritUdi  in 
1879  Cabul  was  twice  taken  by  their 
troops.  Pop.  abont  60,000.  The  Cabnl 
river  rliet  in  Afghaplitim  at  the  hdfht 
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of  about  840C  feet,  flows  eastward,  passes 
through  the  Khyber  Pass  into  India,  and 
falls  into  the  Indus  at  Attock.  Length 
800  miles. 

PanQO  or  Cocoa  (k4-kfl'6,  k6'k(5), 
\jlli,llUy  tjjg  chocolate-tree  {Theohrdma 
cacQo),  nat.  order  Byttneriacese,  and  also 
the  powder  made  from  the  fruit  of  this 
tree  and  the  beverage  obtained  from  it. 
The  tree  is  10  to  18  feet  high,  a  native 
of  tropical  America,  and  much  cultivated 
in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres, 
especially  in  the  West  India  Islands, 
Central  and  South  America.  Its  fruit 
is  contained  in  pointed,  oval,  ribbed  pods 
6  to  10  inches  long,  each  inclosing  50  to 
100  seeds  in  a  white,  sweetish  pulp. 
These  are  very  nutritive,  containing  60 
per  cent  of  fat,  are  of  an  agreeable  flavor, 
and  are  used,  both  in  their  fresh  state 
and  when  dried,  as  an  article  of  diet. 
Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  made  from  them, 
the  former  beine  a  powder  obtained  by 
grinding  the  seeds,  and  often  mixed  with 
other  substances  when  prepared  for  sale, 
the  latter  being  this  powder  mixed  with 
sugar  and  various  flavoring  matters  and 
formed  into  solid  cakes.  The  seeds  when 
roasted  and  divested  of  their  husks  and 
crushed  are  known  as  cocoa  nih$.  The 
seeds  yield  also  an  oil  called  butter  of 
cacao,  used  in  pomatum  and  for  making 
candles,  soap,  etc.  The  term  cocoa  is  a 
corruption  of  cacao,  but  Is  more  com- 
monly used  in  commerce;  cocoanuU, 
however,  are  obtained  from  an  entirely 
different  tree.  (See  Cocoanui). 
Pon^rAtt  (ka'the-res).  a  town  of  West- 
l/aceres    ^^^      gp^.^^^       Estremadura, 

capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
with  an  episcopal  palace,  an  old  castle, 
and  the  largest  bull-ring  in  Spain.  Pop. 
16,033.  Pop.  of  province,  362,164,  area, 
7667  sq.  miles. 

Cachalot  ^^^^l^'^'''^'    ®""  ^^'^• 

Por^Tior  (k&-char')>  an  East  Indian 
\/H.(/atir  district  in  Assam ;  area.  3769 
sq.  miles.  Pop.  455.593,  the  people  en- 
tirely engaged  either  in  rice  cultivation, 
on  the  tea  plantations,  or  in  cotton  rais- 
ing. 

PonliA  (kiAsh;  Fr.),  a  hole  in  the 
l/ai/UC  ground  for  hiding  and  preserv- 
ing  provisions  which  it  is  inconvenient 
to  carry:  used  by  settlers  in  the  western 
states  of  America  and  by  Arctic  ex- 
plorers. 

Panliaf  (ka-shft),  Lettbe  de,  a  name 
vaCHcl/  given  in  former  times  espe- 
cially to  letters  proceeding  from  and 
signed  by  the  kings  of  France,  and  coun- 
tersigned by  a  secretary  of  state.  They 
were  at  first  made  use  of  occasionally  as 


a  means  of  delaying  the  course  of  justice, 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  rarely  em- 
ployed before  the  17th  century  as  war- 
rants for  the  detention  of  private  citi- 
zens, and  for  depriving  them  of  their 
personal  liberty.  During  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV  their  use  became  frightfully 
common,  and  by  means  of  them  persons 
were  imprisoned  for  life  or  for  a  long 
period  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts. 
They  were  abolished  at  the  revolution. 
Rarhexv     (ka-kek'si),    Cachexia 

a  morbid  state  of  the  bodily  system,  in 
which  there  is  great  weakness,  with  or 
without  the  local  manifestation  of  some 
constitutional  disease.  It  is  not  a  disease 
of  itself,  but  the  result  of  disease. 
Pft.r1iApirR  (ka-sho-fl'i-ri),  a  town  of 
Uacnoeira  Brazil  in  the  province 
and  62  miles  N.  w  of  Bahia.  Pop.  11,000. 
Rn.r1io1oTl?  (kash'o-long),  a  mineral 
l/acnoion^  of  the  quartz  family,  a 
variety  of  opal,  and  often  called  Peart- 
opal,  usually  milk-white,  sometimes  gray- 
ish or  yellowish-white,  opaque  or  slightly 
translucent  at  the  edges. 

Cacholot.    See  Sperm-tDhale, 

Pa/^liAn    (ka-shO'),  a  sweetmeat  in  the 

extract  of  liquorice,  cashew-nut,  gnm, 
etc.,  used  by  smokers  to  sweeten  the 
breath. 

CachUCa  (k^-chm),  a  Spanish  dance 
performed  by  a  man  and 
woman  to  a  lively,  graceful  air  in  triple 
time  and  with  a  strongly  marked  accent. 
PoninnA  (ka-sSk'),  in  some  parts  of 
l^acique  America  the  titie  of  the 
native  chiefs  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
by  the  Spaniards. 

CaC^Odyle.     See  Kahodyle. 

Cacolet  (kak'^-la)»  a  contrivance 
somewhat  resembling  a  double 
armchair,  or  in  other  cases  like  a  bed, 
fixed  on  the  back  of  a  mule  or  horse  for 
carrying  sick  persons  or  travelers  in 
mountainous  countries. 
Cactus  (l^ak'tus),  a  Linn»an  genus  of 
plants,  now  used  as  a  name  for 
any  of  the  Cactaceie,  a  natural  order  of 
dicotyledons,  otherwise  called  the  Indian 
fig  order.  The  species  are  succulent 
shrubs,  with  minute  scale-like  leaves  (ex- 
cept in  the  genus  Peresl'ia,  tree-cactus, 
with  large  leaves),  and  with  clusters  and 
spines  on  the  stems.  They  have  fleshy 
stems,  with  sweetish  watery  or  milky 
juice,  and  they  assume  many  peculiar 
forms.  The  juice  in  some  species  affords 
a  refreshing  beverage  where  water  is  not 
to  be  got.     All  the  plants  of  this  order, 
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except  a  single  species,  are  natives  of 
America.  They  are  generally  found  in 
very  dry  localities.  Some  are  epiphytes. 
Tlieir  desert  habitat  and  their  succulence 
render  them  very  desirable  food  for  the 
desert  animals,  and  their  close  covering 
of  sharp  spines  is  needed  to  protect  them. 
Several  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Old  World,  and  in  many  places  they 
have  become  naturalized,  and  a  spinelesa 


Cacti. 
1»  Echlnoeaetui  oenttUritu.    S,  E,  oxjfg&ntu. 

cactus  has  recently  been  introduced.  The 
fruits  of  some  species  are  edible,  as  the 
prickly-pe^r  and  the  Indian  fig,  culti- 
vated throughout  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion. The  flowers  are  usually  large  and 
beautifully  colored,  and  many  members  of 
the  order  are  cultivated  in  hothouses. 
The  principal  genera  are  Melocactus. 
EohinocactuSf  Opuntiat  CereuSf  and 
Mammillaria. 

CadamOSto  (kA-^d-mos'to),  Alois 
DA,  an  early  navigator, 
was  bom  at  Venice  about  1432;  died  in 
1464.  He  explored  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  as  far  south  as  the  Gambia.  His 
Book  of  the  First  Voyage  over  the  Ocean 
to  the  Land  of  riegroet  in  Lower 
Ethiopia  was  published  in  1507. 

Cadastral  Survey   (^et^ji^*^,* 

of  the  lands  of  a  country,  their  extent, 
divisions,  and  subdivisions,  nature  of 
culture,  etc. ;  in  most  countries  executed 
by  the  government  as  the  basis  of  an 
assessment  for  fiscal  purposes. 
CaddiS-flv  (^ad'ls),  an  insect  of  the 
^  genus  Phryganea,  order 
Neuroptera,  called  also  the  May  fly,  the 
larva  or  grub  of  which  (caddis  or  case- 
worm)  forms  for  itself  a  case  of  small 
stones,  grass-roots,  shells,  etc.;  lives  under 
water  till  ready  to  emerge  from  the  pupa 
state,  and  is  used  as  bait  by  anglers. 
This  grub  is  very  rapacious,  and  devours 
large  quantities  of  fish-spawn. 
Cade  (^^^)f  JoH^  (better  known  as 
^"-^  Jack  Cade),  a  popular  agitator 
fit  the  15th  century,  leader  of  an  insurrec- 


tion of  the  common  people  of  Kent 
(1450)  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Hav- 
ing defeated  a  force  sent  against  him,  he 
advanced  to  London,  which  he  ruled  for 
two  days.  On  a  promise  of  pardon  being 
eiven  the  rebels  soon  dispersed,  but  Cade 
himself  was  killed  by  a  gentleman  of 
Kent  named  Iden. 

Cadelle  ^^a'del;  Trogosita  Mauritan- 
^  ica),  a  coleopterous  insect 
the  larva  of  which,  in  Europe,  commits 
great  ravages  among  stored  corn  and 
meal,  and  also  attacks  bread,  almonds, 
and  even  rotten  wood.  The  perfect  insect 
is  a  glossy  beetle  of  a  deep  chestnut 
color,  marked  with  dotted  lines.  The 
family  to  which  it  belongs  {NitiduKdw) 
is  a  large  one,  the  800  species  of  which 
are  widely  distributed. 
Cadence  (k&'^Jens),  the  concluding 
notes  of  a  musical  composi- 
tion or  of  any  well-defined  section  of  it. 
A  cadence  is  perfect,  full,  or  authentic 
when  the  last  chord  is  the  tonic  preceded 
by  the  dominant;  it  is  imperfect  when 
the  chord  of  the  tonic  precedes  that  of 
the  dominant ;  it  is  plagal  when  the  clos- 
ing tonic  choM  is  preceded  by  that  of  the 
subdominant ;  and  it  is  interrupted,  false, 
or  deceptive  when  the  bass  rises  a  second, 
instead  of  falling  a  fifth.  Cadence,  or 
cadenza,  is  the  name  also  given  to  a  run- 
ning passage  which  a  performer  may  in- 
troduce at  the  close  of  a  movement. 
CjtiA^nojr  (kft'den-si),  Marks  op,  in 
VrUUClil/y  heraldry,  marks  intended  to 
show  the  descent  of  a  youneer  branch  of 
a  family  from  the  main  stock. 

Cadenza   (kd-den'zd).    See  Cadence, 

Cadet  (ka-det')»  a  younger  or  young- 
*•  est  son:  a  junior  male  member 
of  a  noble  family.  Also  the  name  or 
title  given  to  a  young  man  In  training 
for  the  rank  of  an  cfficer  In  the  army  or 
navy  or  in  a  military  school.  The  term 
is  French,  but  is  used  in  Britain  and  the 
United  States  for  youths  in  training  for 
the  army  and  navy.  In  the  United  States 
academies  for  cadets  are  at  West  Point, 
N.  Y.,  and  Annapolis,  Md. 
CaAi  or  Kadi,  (k&'di),  in  Arabic,  a 
^o,%u,f  jy^gg     ^y    j„r|gt        Among     the 

Turks  cadi  signifies  an  inferior  judge,  in 
distinction  from  the  mollah,  or  superior. 
Porlillon  (kad-il-lak'),  a  town,  capi- 
l^aOLUaC  ^  ^f  Wexford  Co.,  Michi- 
gan, 98  miles  N.  of  Grand  Rapids.  It  has 
extensive  lumber  mills,  iron  works,  fur- 
niture factories,  chemical  plants,  etc.  It 
is  a  center  of  supply  for  the  northern  lum- 
ber district  and  a  shipping  point  for  farm 


produce.    Pop.  9375. 
Pflf1i7     (krdiz;     Sp, 


^i^»vi^,     ^^,    pron.     kft-deth': 
ancient   Oade$)f  a  seaport  of 
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Southwestern  Spain,  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  long  tongue  of  land  project- 
ing fr^m  the  island  of  Leon,  which  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  (bridged)  channel 
from  the  coast  of  Andalusia.  It  is  well 
built,  well  paved,  and  very  clean,  and  is 
strongly  fortified.  The  chief  buildings  are 
the  great  hospital,  the  custom-house,  the 
old  and  new  cathedrals,  the  theaters,  the 
bull-ring,     capable     of     accommodating 
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12,000  spectators,  and  the  lighthouse  of 
St.  Sebastian.  The  bay  of  Cadiz  is  a 
large  basin  inclosed  by  the  mainland  on 
one  side  and  the  projecting  tongue  of 
land  on  the  other,  with  good  anchorage, 
and  protected  by  the  neighboriug  hills. 
It  has  four  forts,  two  of  which  form  the 
defense  of  the  grand  arsenal,  La  Garraca 
(4  miles  from  Cadiz),  has  long  been  the 
principal  Spanish  naval  station.  Its 
trade  is  large,  its  exports  being  especially 
wine  and  fruit.  Cadiz  was  founded  by 
the    Phoenicians    about    B.C.    1100,    and 


was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  their  com- 
merce in  the  west  of  Europe.  Pop. 
67,174. — The  province  of  Cadiz  is  the 
most  southerly  in  Spain;  area,  2809  sq. 
miles;  pop.  452,659. 

Cadmium  (J^^'mi-um).  \  rare  metal 
^^^     which    resembles    tin    in 

color  and  luster,  but  is  a  little  harder. 

It  is  very  ductile  and  malleable;  has  a 

specific  gravity  of  8.6  to  8.69;  and  fuses 
a  little  below  a  red  heat.  In  \\^ 
chemical  character  it  resembles 
zinc.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonate, as  an  ingredient  in  various 
kinds  of  calamine,  or  carbonate  of 
zinc.  It  is  also  found  in  the  form 
of  a  sulphide,  as  the  rare  mineral 
greenockite.  It  forms  at  least  two 
oxides,  one  chloride,  and  one  sul- 
phide. Its  symbol  is  Cd,  its  atomic 
weight  112. 

Cadmium  Yellow,  ^Pjf^fi 

'  prepar  e  a 
from  the  sulphide  of  cadmium.  It 
is  of  an  intense  yellow  color,  and 
possesses  much  body. 
Cadmus  (tad'mus)  in  Greek 
x/«.uuxuo  legend,  the  son  of 
Agenor  and  grandson  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune).  He  was  said  to  have 
come  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece 
about  1550  B.C.,  and  to  have  built 
the  city  of  Cadmea  or  Thebes,  in 
Boeotia.  Herodotus  and  other  writ- 
ers ascribe  the  introduction  of  the 
Phoenician  alphabet  into  Greece  to 
Cadmus,  The  solar  mythists  iden- 
tify him  with  the  sun-god. 
T.Viiir\r^a  (k&-d6'ra).  a  small  town 
\/aaore  ^^  i^^^h  Italy.  22  mfles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Belluno.  the  native  place 
of  Titian,  who  was  born  here  in 
1477. 

traaouaai  ^  poyalist  conspirator, 
bom  in  Brittany  in  1769,  fought 
in  the  Vendean  war  in  1793.  He 
was  one  of  the  Chouan  chiefs  who 
were  defeated  by  Hoche  in  1795  and 
1790,  and  he  instigated  an  unsuc- 
cessful  revolt  in  1799.  Bonaparte 
sought  to  enlist  him  in  his  service,  but 
he  refused,  and  in  1803  went  to  Paris, 
having  formed  a  plot  with  Pichegru  to 
assassinate  or  dethrone  the  emperor.  The 
plot  being  discovered,  he  was  arrested  in 
1804,  and  executed  with  his  accomplices. 
OuAtp^  (ktt'dr),  a  list  of  the  commis- 
vau.1^  sioned  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  a  regiment  forming  the  staff; 
the  nominal  establishment  of  officers  of 
a  regiment. 

CadUCeUS  (ka-da'se-us),  Mercury's 
vfa,vi.u.v«^u.0  j.Q^.  ^  winged  rod  en- 
twisted  by  two  serpents,  borne  by  Mer« 
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cury  as  an  ensign  of  quality  and  office. 
In  modern  times  it  is  used  as  a  symbol 
of  commerce.  Mercury  being  the  god  of 
commerce.  The  rod  represents  power; 
the  serpents,  wisdom ;  and  the  two  wings, 
diligence  and  activity. 
r!cn#»i1io  (sft-sil'i-a;  L.  cwcu8,  blind, 
USCllia      £p^j„j    i-ijg    minute    siae    of 

their  eyes),  a  genus  of  amphibians,  for- 
merly, on  account  of  their  external  form 
ranked  with  the  ophidian  reptiles.  They 
are  entirely  destitute  of  limbs,  and  the 
eyes  are  very  small,  and  nearly  hidden 
by  the  skin.  They  are  usually  1  to 
2  feet  in  length,  but  often  much 
longer. 

nsprnni  (sC'kqm).  a  blind  process  or 
VrKCam  ^^  j^  ^jjg  alimentary  canal 
of  various  animals.  In  fishes  they  are 
often  numerous  and  long ;  and  birds  have 
generally  two  near  the  termination  of 
the  intestine.  Mammals  have  commonly 
only  one  cwcum.  In  man  the  '  blind-gut ' 
is  small  and  situated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  colon.  ^         ^     , 

p.milTnATi  (kad'mon),  the  first  Anglo- 
VrSOHLOn  ^^j^^  ^f  note  who  wrote 
in  his  own  language,  flourished  about  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century.  He  was  origi- 
nally a  tenant,  or  perhaps  only  a  cowherd, 
on  the  abbey  lands  at  Whitby,  but  after- 
wards was  received  into  the  monastery. 
His  chief  work  (if  it  can  all  be  attributed 
to  him)  consists  of  paraphrases  of  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures,  in  Anglo-Saxon 
verse,  the  first  part  of  which  bears  strik- 
ing resemblances  to  Milton's  narrative  in 
Paradise  Lost 

P.QATi  (ka^),  a  town  of  France,  in  Nor- 
^*^"'  mandy,  the  chief  plac«  in  dep. 
Calvados,  125  m.  northwest  of  Paris, 
and  about  9  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Orne,  which  is  here  navigable.  There  is 
a  dock  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  canal 
as  well  as  by  the  river.  It  is  the  center 
of  an  important  trade,  the  market  of  a 
rich  agricultural  district,  and  carries  on 
extensive  manufactures.  It  is  well  built, 
with  wide  streets,  and  possesses  many  old 
buildings.  One  of  the  finest  churches  Is 
that  of  St  Pierre,  whose  tower,  termi- 
uated  by  a  spire,  is  exceedingly  elegant, 
and  was  built  in  1308.  Two  other  re- 
markable churches  are  St.  £tienne  or 
Church  of  the  Abbaye-aux-Hommes,  built 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  was 
buried  in  it,  and  La  Ste.  Trinity  or 
Chnrch  of  the  Abbaye-aux-Dames, 
founded  by  the  Conqueror's  wife.  The 
buildings  of  the  former  abhaue  are  now 
used  as  a  college,  of  the  latter  as  a  hospi- 
tal. Other  buildings  are  the  castle  and 
the  hdtel  de  ville.  There  is  a  public 
library  and  a  botanic  garden.  Lace  is 
largely    made    here.      Valuable    building 


stone    is    quarried     (see    next    article). 

Pop.  (1906)  36,237. 

P.QATisfATiA      the    French    equivalent 

traensxone,    ^^^  ^^e  Bath  oolite  of 

England,  a  cream-colored  building-stone 
of  excellent  quality,  got  near  Caen  in 
Normandy.  Winchester  and  Canterbury 
Cathedrals,  Henry  VII's  Chapel  at  West- 
minster, and  many  churches  are  built  of 
it. 

Po  ArlAATi  (k&r'lfi-un) ,  a  small  town  in 
l/aeneon  Monmouthshire,  28  miles 
from  Bristol,  on  the  river  usk.  It  was 
the  site  of  the  Isca  Silurum,  the  chief 
Roman  station  in  the  country  of  the  Si- 
lures,  and  Roman  coins,  statues,  and  se- 
pulchral monuments  are  yet  found. 
Tliere  are  also  the  vestiges  of  an  ampm 
theater.  It  is  famous  as  one  of  the  two 
traditional  capitals  of  King  Arthur's 
realm.     Pop.  2046.  ^       ^ 

Caermarthenshire.  f.'^^r -"^ 

Caernarvon.   See  Carnarvon. 

Caernarvonshire.  s«^.  camarvon. 

PttkaalniTiiAcn  (s6«-al-pi  n-i-e'6),  a 
l^Sesaipiniese  subdlvlslonof  the 
natural  order  of  plants  Leguminose,  con- 
taining several  genera.  The  typical 
gmvLB  is  Ccesalpinia,  to  which  belong  the 
rasil  wood,  sapanwood.  Nicaragua  wood, 
«tc.  The  Cfesalpinieie  include  also  among 
their  number  senna^  the  carob,  tamarind, 
aloes-wood,  logwood,  etc. 
Pmaor  (se'z&r),  a  title,  originally  a 
\^WSiir  surname  of  the  Julian  family 
at  Rome,  which,  after  being  dignified  in 
the  person  of  the  dictator  Caius  Julius 
C«sar,  was  adopted  by  the  successive 
Roman  emperors,  and  latterly  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  heir-presumptive  to  the 
throne.  The  title  was  perpetuated  in  the 
Kaiser  of  the  Holy  Roman  and  the 
modem  German  empires,  and  in  the 
Czar  of  the  Russian  emperors. 
Pff^fiAT  ^^^9  JtTLius,  a  great  Roman 
va;Bax9  general,  statesman,  and  his- 
torian, was  bom  B.G.  100;  died  b.g.  44. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  pnetor  Caius 
Julius  Caesar,  and  of  Aurelia,  a  daughter 
of  Aurelius  Cotta.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  lost  his  father,  and  shortly  after  he 
married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Lucius 
Cinna,  the  friend  of  Manus.  This  con- 
nection gave  great  offense  to  Sulla,  the 
dictator,  who  proscribed  him  for  refusing 
to  put  away  his  wife.  His  friends  ob- 
tained his  pardon  with  difficulty,  and 
Caesar  withdrew  from  Rome,  and  went 
to  Asia,  servinghis  first  campaign  under 
M.  Minucins  Thermus,  the  pnetor  in 
Asia.  On  the  death  of  Sulla  Cssar  re- 
turned to  Borne,  where  he  distinguished 
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himself  as  an  orator.  He  afterwards  (49  b.c.)  and  made  himself  master  of 
visited  Rhodes,  when  he  was  taken  by  Italy  without  striking  a  blow,  Pompey  re- 
pirates,  and  compelled  to  pay  fifty  talents  tiring  into  Greece.  Caesar  then  levied 
for  his  release.  To  revenge  himself,  he  an  army  with  the  treasures  of  the  state, 
fitted  out  some  vessels  at  Miletus,  over-  and  hastened  into  Spain,  which  he  re- 
took the  pirates,  made  the  greater  num-  duced  to  submission  without  coming  to  a 
ber  of  them  prisoners,  and  had  them  pitched  battle  with  Pompey  s  general!, 
crucified  before  Pergamus.  He  now  re-  He  next  conquered  Massilia  (now  Mar- 
turned  to  Rome,  where  his  eloquence  and  seilles),  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
liberality  made  him  very  popular.  He  was  appointed  dictator.  He  then  fol- 
was  pontifex  maximus  in  63  B.C..  and  lowed  Pompey  into  Greece,  and  defeated 
governor  of  Spain  in  61  B.C.  On  his  re-  him  at  Pharsalia,  from  which  Pompey 
turn  to  Rome,  having  united  with  Pom-  escaped  only  to  be  assassinated  in  Higypt. 
pey  and  Crassus  in  the  memorable  coali-  In  Rome  the  senate  and  the  people  strove 
tion  called  *  the  first  triumvirate,'  he  be-  eagerly  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  victor, 
came  consul,  and  then  obtained  the  eov-  They  appointed  him  consul  for  five  yeara, 
ernment  of  Gaul  with  the  command  of  dictator  for  a  year,  and  tribune  of  the 
four  legions.     His   military  career  was  people  for  life.     When  his  dictetorship 

had    expired    he    caused    himself    to    be 


chosen  consul  again,  and  without  chang- 
ing the  ancient  forms  of  government, 
ruled  with  almost  unlimited  power.  In 
46  B.C.  he  crossed  to  Africa,  defeated  the 
Pompeians  Scipio  and  Cato  at  Thaspus, 
and  returning  to  Rome  he  was  received 
with  the  most  striking  marks  of  honor. 
The  term  of  his  dictatorship  was  pro- 
longed to  ten  years,  the  oflSce  of  censor 
conferred  on  him  alone;  his  person  was 
declared  inviolable  and  his  statue  placed 
beside  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol.  He 
soon  after  was  honored  with  four  several 
triumphs,  made  perpetual  dictator,  and 
received  the  title  of  imperator  with  full 
honors  of  sovereignty.  In  February,  44, 
Julius  CflBsar.— Marble  In  British  Museum.         hg    declined    the    diadem    which    Antony 

rapid  and  brilliant.  He  compelled  the  ^1^^^^^^^  „^?^'^,J^*?^^^  ^fl^  H°?oSom.^ 
Helvetii,  who  had  invaded  Gaul,  to  re-  h»s  statues  were  decked  with  diadems, 
turn  to  their  native  country,  subdued  His  glory,  however,  was  short  lived,  for 
Ariovistus,  who  at  the  head  of  a  German  a  conspiracy  was  set.  on  foot  by  his 
tribe  had  attempted  to  settle  in  the  enemy  Cassius,  and  joined  by  many  of 
country  of  the  MAui,  and  conquered  the  his,  own  friends,  including  M.  Brutus; 
Belgae.  In  nine  years  he  reduced  all  and,  notwithstanding  dark  hints  had  been 
Gaiil,  crossed  the  Rhine  twice  (b.c.  55  given  to  him  of  his  danger,  he  attended 
and  53),  and  twice  passed  over  to  Brit-  a  meeting  of  the  senate  on  the  15th  (ides) 
ain,  defeated  the  gallant  natives  of  this  of  March,  44  B.C.,  and  fell  beneath  the 
island  in  several  battles,  and  compelled  daggers  of  the  conspirators.  Of  his  writ- 
them  to  give  him  hostages.  The  senate  mgs,  we  still  possess  the  history  of  his 
had  continued  his  government  in  Gaul  wars  with  the  Gauls  and  with  Pompey. 
for  another  period  of  five  years,  while  Cwsar  has  been  marked  as  *  the  foremost 
Pompey  was  to  have  the  command  of  man  of  all  this  world,'  being  great  as  a 
Spain,  and  Crassus  that  of  Syria,  Egypt,  statesman,  a  general,  an  orator,  a  histo- 
and  Macedonia  for  five  years  also.  But  rian,  and  an  architect  and  engineer,  and 
the  death  of  Crassus  in  his  campaign  his  assassination  was  brought  about  more 
against  the  Parthians  dissolved  the  tri-  by  jealousy  and  envy  than  by  real 
umvirate;  and  about  the  same  time  the    patriotism. 

friendship  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  CffiSarea  (see-a -r  e' a),  the  ancient 
cooled.     The  senate,  influenced  by  Pom-  name   of   many    cities,    such 

pey,  ordered  that  Caesar  should  resign  as  :  (1)  CiESAREA  Philippi  in  Palestine, 
his  offices  and  command  within  a  cer-  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  rebuilt  by 
tain  time,  or  be  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  son  of  Herod 
the  state,  and  appointed  Pompey  general  the  Great. — (2)  Ci^SABEA,  on  the  shores 
of  the  army  of  the  Republic.  Upon  this  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  55  miles 
Caesar  urged  his  soldiers  to  defend  the  N.  w.  from  Jerusalem,  enlarged  and  beau- 
honor  of  their  leader,  passed  the  Rubicon    tified  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  named  in 
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koQor  of  Caesar  Augustus;  the  place 
where  St.  Paul  was  imprisoned  two  years 
(Acts,  xxiii,  XXV).— (3^  The  capital  of 
Gappadocia  in  Asia  Minor. 

Cffisarean  Operation  i^et^Jfo^^ 

operation,  which  consists  in  delivering  a 
child  by  means  of  an  incision  made 
through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and 
womb:  necessary  when  the  obstacles  to 
delivery  are  so  great  as  to  leave  no  other 
alternative.     It  is  said  to  be  so  named 


because  Julius  Ciesar  was  brought  into    Cafifliari.    «^^? 

thft  wnrld   in   this  wav.  ^«&*  9    Paul 


a  cathedral  which  contaijis  a  great  fresco 
by  the  father  of  Raphael,  Giovanni  SantL 
Pop.  4628. 

Pa cyli an'  (kdl'yft-rg),  the  capital  of 
ua^lian    ^j^^   .^^^^^^   ^j   Sardinia,   at 

the  head  of  a  tine  bay  on  the  south  coast. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  and  of 
an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  univer- 
sity. It  has  some  manufactures,  and  is 
the  chief  emporium  of  all  the  Sardinian 
trade.  Its  spacious  and  safe  harbor  is 
defended  by  several  forts.  Pop.  48,098. 
Paulo.      See     Vero  neset 


the  world  in  this  way. 


Ceesarion  <ctsr;^"dM"eoVy"S  CagUostro  1^°^^' (.^r  "^ 


to  death  by  order  of  Augustus. 
PcAoiTiTn  (s6'2i-um),  a  rare  metal, 
VrWBiiuiJ  first  discovered  by  Bunsen 
and  Kirchoff  by  spectrum  analysis  in 
1860;  symbol  Gs,  atomic  weight  133.  It 
is  soft,  and  of  a  silver-white  color.  It  is 
always  found  in  connection  with  rubid- 
ium. It  belongs  to  the  same  group  of 
elements  with  lithium,  sodium,  potassium, 
and  rubidium — viz.,  the  group  of  alkali 
metals. 

P<»afTia  (cSs'tus),  the  boxing-glove  of 
l/WStus  tijg  Grecian  and  Roman  pugi- 
lists.  It  was  loaded  with  metal  to  in- 
crease the  weight  of  the  blow. 
CffiSnra  (se-za'ra;  L.,  a  cutting),  in 
vcx^ouAA  i^tjn  verse  the  separation 
of  the  last  syllable  of  any  word  from 
those  which  precede  it,  by  making  it 
part  of  the  following  foot.  In  English 
poetry  it  is  equivalent  to  a  pause. 
Gaf  ^^  Kaf,  in  Mohammedan  mythol- 
'  ogy,  a  mountain  which  environs 
the  whole  earth  as  a  hedge  encloses  a 
field.  Its  foundation  is  the  stone  Sakhral, 
which  is  an  emerald,  whose  reflection 
gives  the  sky  its  tints. 

Gaffa^  Strait  of.    See  Yenikale. 

riafFAiTif^  (kaf'e-in,  ka-fg'in).  or  The'- 
l/uuciiiu    jj^jj^  ^jjg  ^^^^^  principle  of 

tea  and  coffee,  a  slightly  bitter,  highly 
hzotized  alkaloidal  substance,  <;rystalliz- 
ing  in  slender,  silk-like  needles,  found 
in  coffee-beans,  tea-leaves,  Paraguay  tea, 
guarana,  etc.  Goffee  contains  from  0.8 
to  3.6,  and  tea  from  2  to  4  per  cent. 
Doses  of  2  to  10  grains  induce  violent 
nervous  and  vascular  excitement. 

Gaffraria.    See  Kaffraria. 

Ca^AVan  (ka-gA-yAn'),  an  island  in 
vwswj****  the  Philippine  group  which, 
together  with  Sibutu,  was  ceded  by  Spain 
to  the  United  States,  Nov.  7,  1900,  for 
the  sum  of  $100,000. 

Tocrli  (kAl'ye),  a  town  of  Central 
Xjn^u    Italy,  13  m.  b.  of  Urbino,  with 


name 
Giuseppe    [Joseph]    Balsamo),    a    cele- 
brated  charlatan,   born   in   1743   at   Pa- 
lermo.    He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
and  entered  the  order  of  the  Brothers  of 
Mercy,  where  he  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  chemistry  and  physic. 
He  left  or  had  to  leave  the  order,  and 
committed  so   many  crimes   in   Palermo 
that  he  was  obliged  to  abscond.    He  sub- 
sequently formed  a  connection  with  Lo- 
renza    Feliciana,    whose   beauty,   ability, 
and  want  of  principle  made  her  a  valu- 
able accomplice  to  his  frauds.     With  her 
he  traveled  through  many  countries,  as- 
suming other  names  besides  that  of  Gount 
Cagliostro,    pretending    to    supernatural 
powers,  and  obtaining  considerable  sums 
from   those  who  became  his  dupes.     In 
England  he  established  an  order  of  what 
he  called  Egyptian  Masonry,  in  which,  as 
grand  kophta,  he  pretended  to  reveal  the 
secrets  of  futurity,  and  made  many  dupes 
among  the  higher  classes.     In  Paris  he 
was  implicated  in  the  affair  of  the  dia- 
mond necklace,  which  caused  so  great  a 
Bcandal  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  and 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  but  es- 
caped by  means  of  his  matchless  impu- 
dence.    He  afterwards  visited   England, 
but  met  with  little  success.     In  1789  he 
visited   Rome,   where   he   busied   himself 
about  freemasonry ;  but  being  discovered, 
and  committed  to  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  he  was  condemned  by  a  decree  of 
the  pope  to  imprisonment  for  life  as  a 
freemason,  an  arch-heretic,   and   a  very 
dangerous   foe  to  religion.     He  died   in 
prison  in  1795. 

Ca^ots  (k&'gOz),    a    peculiar   race    of 
6  men  inhabiting  France,  in  the 

Western  Pyrenees.  In  the  middle  ages 
they  were  believed  to  be  cannibals  and 
heretics,  and  treated  with  the  greatest 
ignominy.  Legally  they  are  now  on  the 
level  with  other  Frenchmen,  but  socially 
they  are  still  regarded  as  degraded.  The 
name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Ar- 
mor, cacouz,  leprous,  the  Cagots  being 
supposed  to  be  descended  from  lepers 
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Caher  Cairn 

Gaher  {^*,?^l;   *°    inland    town,    Ire-  was  the  offspring  of  a  superior  power  and 

land.  County  Tipperary   on  the  Kve,  and  Abel  of  an  inferior  power— the 

Suir,  about  10  miles  w.  by  n.  of  Clon-  Jewish  God— and  that  the  killing  of  Abel 

mel,  with  an  old  picturesque  castle  on  the  symbolized  the  defeat  of  the  inferior  by 

summit  of  a  rock.     Pop.   2469.  the  superior  power. 

CahorS    yLl•?5^Hpn^Tt  lf«?hn^^^^  (kan),  Thomas  Hbrrt  hall. 

T   *  ai^     .,France,dep.  Lot,  on  the  river  vaxoii.      novelist,     born    at     Runcorn, 

Lot,  «)  miles  north  of  Toulouse.    Under  England,  in  1853.     He  was  trained  as 

the    Ronaans    it    was    adorned    with    a  an  architect,  but  turned   to  journalism 

temple,  theater,  baths,  an  immense  aque-  and  was  for  six  years  eniraced  on  the 

duct,  and  forum,  remains  of  which  are  Liverpool  Mercury.     His  literary  work 

still   to  be  seen.  ^  Among  the   principal  began  in  1882  in  four  volumes  of  poetry, 

edifices  are  the  cathedral,  and  an  episco-  criticism,  etc.,  his  first  noveL  Shadow  of 

pal  palace,  now  converted  into  the  pre-  a   Crime,   aonearinff  in   1fi«S      Rofiv-i 

nlT;^^^^-    ?i^I:fas)    a  Jew   was  the  z^^^J*    Subsequent  popular  works  were 

CaiapnaS    yf^^  Sw    «?   VhY    Hmf  ?/^^    Bondsman      The    Scapegoat,     The 

«k      fi.  -i^ :     T®t*   1*^*^    *^It  *'™®  Manxman,  and  The  Christian/  Of  these 

when  the  crucifixion  took  place.    He  was  The  Deemster,  The  Manwman,  and  ItS 

deposed  A,D.  35,  and  Jonathan,  the  son  christian  have  been  dramatised 
of  Annas,  appointed  in  his  stead.  u*ttum«zea. 

CaiGOa    C^^os  (kl'koz,  kl'6z),  or  The  CainOZOlC     (kft-nO-«5'ils).  5;  geological 

l/aiCOS,  j^gYS  (Spanish  cayo,  a  rock  or  ^alHOZUll,     ^^^    ^^^^^    q^     ^|„^,^ 

Islet),  one  of  the  island  groups  compre-  recent,  and  g6d,  life)  applied  to  the  latest 
hended  under  the  general  name  of  the  of  the  three  divisions  into  which  strata 
Bahamas,  consisting  of.  six  islands  be-  have  been  arranged,  with  reference  to 
sides  some  uninhabited  rocks.  The  larg-  the  age  of  the  fossils  they  include.  The 
est,  called  the  Great  Key,  is  about  30  Cainoeoic  system  embraces  the  tertiary 
miles  long.  The  inhabitants  are  few  in  and  post-tertiary  systems  of  British  geol- 
number,  and  mostly  engaged  in  fishing  ogists,  exhibiting  recent  forms  of  life,  in 
and  the  preparation  of  salt.  In  1873  the  contradistinction  to  the  Mesozoic,  exhib- 
Turks  Islands  and  the  Caicos  were  united  iting  intermediate,  and  the  PaUeogoie, 
into  a  commissionership  under  the  gov-  ancient  and  extinct,  forms.  It  corre- 
ernor  of  Jamaica.  sponds  nearly  with  what  has  been  called 
Caillie  (kAl  or  k&'ye),  Nicolab  Louis  the  age  of  mammals.  Written  also 
vokuuv  de  la,  a  celebrated  French  Canogoio,  Kainozoic. 
astronomer,  born  in  Picardy  in  1713.  He  Coin  ha  (ki-€k'),  a  small  skiff  or  row- 
studied  under  Cassini,  and  in  1739  en-  ^«'*H**'*  ing  boat;  especially  a  light 
Saged  in  the  measurement  of  the  meri-  skiff  used  in  the  Bosporus,  where  it 
ian,  finding  that  the  degrees  increased  in  almost  monopolizes  the  boat  traffic  It 
length  as  the  pole  was  approached.  In  may  have  from  one  to  ten  or  twelve 
1751  he  went,  at  government  expense,  to  rowers.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  made  Levantine  vessel  of  a  larger  sise. 
accurate  observations  of  about  10,000  Ca-ira  (stt-^-rd;  *  It  [the  revolution! 
stors.  He  published  Principles  of  As-  ^^  **«*  shall  go  on'),  the  burden  or 
tronomy.  Fables  of  the  Sun,  etc.,  and  died  refrain  of  a  French  revolutionary  sonc 

!5  ^.«?-^   /1.A    «.    i>     *       m       u.  Sfy^l   The  air  was  a  favorite  one  wiiS 

Cailli^  (kA-yft),  REN]fij^a^ French  trav-  Marie  Antoinette. 

Western 
language, 
man.     In 

l^^J^t:^    Leone    to    TrmbucMTrand  T8m'-HVTuMtahed"'';S;;'onr  "tJS 

Vor^^^^.J^tJ'^^"   *S   ¥°/n°?SS;  ^««<"'»«  Of  C^f^n  Life  beinK  the  bert 

frSnr^   n.H  h^*rt.^  ^ '*1"^  "^  ^^•'^  known),    and    an    Tnt^ducHon    to    txl 

SS^n^sas^  ^^'"'^  government  Phitoiophv    of    Religion.      His    brother 

%.  in  loao.  BnwABD  wag  profeBsor  of  moral  pWloao- 

Caiman,   ^'P'^JM^W  (kn'man).    see  phy  at  Glaseow  after  1866.  and  onbllshed 

n    •        ^v«„\   *?2      ij    ^  .    .^  Account  of  the  Philotophy  of  Kant:  the 

^^^    i^^tvi"?  fl^^*«  T  °^  ^^""  Social  Philotophy  and  BeUgiin  of  Comte, 

»».«  .i^„  Sr  1.    fJ    '??  ,*'1i    >i"»rderer,  and  a  book  on  Hegel. 

Mator5  of  cSifi*lf'hif°/  **  l"*y-  Cairn    <k«rn).  a  heap  of  atonee;  eape- 
^  Gen  ^v   vii      a*p1^Mo''^°^'?k"'     #7       "^'^''^  ""«  °'  t^'oae  large  hea^ 

SSP-T  ?•'      •  r'i  yT.  Gnostic  sect  of  the  of  stones  common  in  Great  Britain   nar- 

2d  century  caUed  CainiU*  held  that  Cain  ticnlarly   In   ScoUand   aSd   WaleSl'  ^ 
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generally  of  a  conical  form.  They  are 
of  various  siEes,  and  were  probably  con- 
structed for  different  objects.  Some  are 
evidently  sepulchral,  containing  urns, 
■tone  chests,  bones,  etc.  Some  were 
erected  to  commemorate  some  great  event, 
others  appear  to  have  been  intended  for 
religious  rites,  while  the  modern  cairn  is 
generally  set  up  as  a  landmark. 
Ca^irnes  (^emz),  John  Elliot,  polit- 
vaiiiica  j^,j^j  economist,  born  at  I)rog- 
beda  in  1824 ;  died  in  1875.  He  was  sue 
cessively  professor  of  political  economy 
in  Dublin,  Galway,  and  London.  Chief 
works,  Character  and  Logical  Method  of 
Political  Economy;  Political  Essays; 
Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
etc. 

Cairngorm   (kArn-gorm'),  a   Scottish 
o  mountain  forming  one  of 

a  great  group  of  the  Grampians  on  the 
borders  of  Aberdeen,  Banff  and  Inver- 
ness shires,  and  rising  to  the  height  of 
4084  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  the  brownish  or  yel- 
lowish quartz  crystals  found  on  it,  called 
cairngorms.  They  are  regular  hexagonal 
crystals,  with  a  pyramidal  top,  and  are 
much  used  for  brooches,  seals,  and  other 
ornaments. 

Cairo  ^^^'^O;  Arab.  Kahira,  the  Vic- 
torious; properly,  Musr  el 
Kahira,  'the  victorious  capital')  the 
capital  of  modern  Egypt,  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  12  miles 
above  the  apex  of  its  delta,  and  150  miles 


is  partly  surrounded  by  a  fortified  wall, 
and  is  intersected  by  seven  or  eight  great 
streets,  from  which  run  a  labyrinth  of 
narrow  crooked  streets  and  lanes.  There 
are  several  large  squares  or  places,  the 
principal  being  the  Elzbekiyeh.  To  the 
southeast  of  the  town  Is  ^he  citadel,  on 
the  last  spur  of  the  Mokattam  Hills, 
overlooking  the  city.  It  contains  the  fine 
mosque  of  Mohammed  Ali,  a  well  270 
feet  deep  called  Joseph's  Well,  cut  in  the 
rock,  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  etc. 
There  are  upwards  of  400  mosques.  The 
finest  is  that  of  Sultan  Hassan.  There 
are  also  some  forty  Christian  churches, 
Jewish  synagogues,  etc.  The  tombs  in 
the  burying-grounds  outside  the  city  also 
deserve  mention,  especially  those  known 
as  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs.  The  trade 
of  Cairo  is  large,  and  the  bazaars  and 
markets  are  numerous.  Of  these  ths 
Khan  el  Khalili,  in  the  northeast  of  the 
town,  consists  of  a  series  of  covered 
streets  and  courts  in  which  all  kinds  of 
Eastern  merchandise  are  displayed  in 
open  stalls.  Cairo  has  railway  com- 
munication with  Alexandria,  Suez,  and 
Siout.  Pop.  (1910)  704,836. 
PciirA  (kft'ro),  a  river-port,  capital  of 
\jU,ITU  Alexander  Co.,  Illinois,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 
It  has  large  lumber  interests  and  a 
variety  of  manufactures.  Its  facilities 
for  transportation  by  river  and  rail  are 
good,  and  it  ships  largely  of  grain,  flour, 
oil  and  other  products.     Pop.  14,548. 


Gateway  of  the  Citadel,  Cairo. 

by  rail  from  Alexandria.    The  character  Poissou    (^*'8on).     In  civil  engineer- 

of  the  town  is  still  mainly  Arabic,  though  ^«**^»"'"  ing   (1)  a  vessel  in  the  form 

in  modern  times  the  European  style  In  of  a  beat  used  as  a  floodgate  in  docks, 

architecture   and   other   matters   has   be-  (2)  An  apparatus  on  which  vessels  may 

come  more  and  more  prevalent.    The  city  be  raised  and  floated ;  especially  a  kind 
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of  floatiDg-dock,  which  may  be  sunk  and 
floated  under  a  vessers  keel,  used  for 
docking  vessels  while  at  their  moorinss, 
without  removing  stores  or  masts.  (3) 
A  water-tight  box  or  casing  used  in  found- 
ing and  building  structures  in  water  too 
deep  for  the  coffer-dam,  such  as  piers  of 
bridges,  quays,  etc.,  also  for  excavating 
and  building  on  land  beside  other  build- 
ings with  foundations  of  less  depth. 
r.oifTiTiAQfi  (kfith'nes),  a  county  occu- 
uaiinness  ^^^^^  ^^^  extreme  north- 
east of  the  mainland  of  Scotland;  area, 
446,017  acres,  of  which  about  a  fourth  is 
under  crop.  The  surface  is  generally 
moory  and  bare ;  it  is  watered  by  numer- 
ous small  streams.  The  coast  is  rocky, 
and  remarkable  for  bays  and  promon- 
tories. Fishing,  together  with  the  rear- 
ing of  sheep  and  cattle,  forms  the  prin- 
cipal employment  of  the  inhabitants. 
Flagstones  (Caithness  flags)  for  pave- 
ment are  extensively  quarried.  The 
towns  are  Wick,  the  county  town,  and 
Thurso.  Pop.  33,860. 
PoiTia  (k§z).  Key  or  Kate,  John,  an 
VrttlUB  Bnjriish  physician,  born  at  Nor- 
wich in  1510 ;  died  in  1573.  He  was  suc- 
cessively first  physician  to  Edward  VI, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  Having  obtained 
permission  to  erect  Gonville  Hall,  at 
Cambridge,  into  the  college  which  still 
bears  his  name  (Gonville  and  Caius  Col- 
lege), he  accepted  the  mastership  and 
retired  from  public  life,  when  he  appears 
to  have  assiduously  devoted  himself  to 
literary  labors  connected  with  his  profes- 
sion. 
CflivanO     (kl-va'nO),    a    town    of    S. 

Naples.    Pop.  11,460. 

Cajamarca  (ka-^A-mai^kA).    see 

CaieDUt  (kaj'e-put),  or  Cajtjput, 
J  -t^  the  name  of  several  species 
of  trees,  genus  Melaleuca,  order  Myrta- 
cese,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Aus- 
tralia.   See  next  article. 

CajepUt  Oil,  t^neats'^'ortS'e 
oajeput-tree  (Melaleuca  cajupuH),  a 
native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
some  parts  of  Australia,  or  from  others 
of  the  same  genus.  It  is  used  in  medicine 
as  a  carminative,  stimulant,  sudorific,  and 
antispasmodic;  also  externally  in  chronic 
rheumatism  and  in  myalgia. 
rifliAfaTi  (ka'ye-tan),  Thomas  da 
uajewu  y,^j^  Cardinal,  born  in 
1469;  died  in  1534;  takes  his  name  of 
Cajetan  from  the  Italian  town  of  Gaeta, 
in  which  he  was  born.  When  only  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  became  a  Dominican 
monk,  and  in  1508  general  of  his  order. 
In  1517  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Leo 


X,  who,  in  the  following  year,  sent  him 
as  his  legate  into  Germany,  the  principal 
object  of  his  mission  being  to  endeavor  to 
bring  Luther  back  to  the  old  faith.  He 
was  author  of  a  Commentary  on  the 
Bible;  a  Commentary  on  the  Summa  of 
Thomas  Aquinas;  a  Treatise  on  the 
Authority  of  the  Pope,  etc. 

Caj^Uput.     Same  as  Cajeput. 

r.ala'ha.ml  (kal'a-ba),  an  excellent 
Uiunuil  Ull  aiuminatlng  oil  obtained 
from  calaha-nuts,  the  seeds  of  CalophyU 
lum  calaha,  a  tree  that  fiourishes  in 
Brazil  and  the  W.  Indies. 
Calabar  (l^&^'&'lx^i')*  the  name  of  two 
rivers  of  western  equatorial 
Africa,  Old  Calabar  and  New  Calabar, 
which  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Biafra,  the 
latter  a  delta  arm  of  the  Ni^er.  The 
name  C^alabar  was  formerly  given  to  a 
tract  of  territory  between  the  Benin  and 
Old  dJalabar  Rivers,  corresponding  largely 
to  the  old  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Old  Calabar,  or 
Duketown.  The  people  of  the  district, 
which  is  chieflv  embraced  in  the  Niger 
delta,  are  largely  employed  in  the  palm- 
oil  trade. 

Calabar  Bean,  *??  ^^^  ot  Physo- 

v«PM«iv«PA  ^w«pu,  ^f^ff^fi  venendsum,  a 
leguminous  African  plant,  nearly  allied  to 
the  kidney-bean.  It  is  a  powerful  narcotic 
poison,  operating  also  as  a  purgative  and 
emetic,  and  in  virtue  of  these  last 
qualities  is  the  famous  '  ordeal  bean '  of 
Africa,  administered  to  persons  suspected 
of  witchcraft.  If  it  causes  purging  it 
indicates  crime;  if  vomiting,  innocence. 
It  induces  fainting  fits  and  asphyxia, 
and  weakens  or  paralyzes  the  action  of 
the  heart.  It  is  employed  in  medicine, 
chiefly  (externally)  as  an  agent  for  pro- 
ducing contraction  of  the  pujpil  of  the 
eye  in  certain  cases;  sometimes  also 
(internally)  in  neuralgia,  intestinal 
atony,  tetanus,  and  rheumatism. 
Calabash  Cjal'a-bash),  a  vessel  made 
vrc»AMMCb0u  ^£  ^  dned  gourdshell  or  of 
a  calabash  shell,  used  in  some  parts  of 
America  and  Africa.  They  are  so  close- 
grained  and  hard  that  when  they  contain 
any  liquid  they  may  be  put  several  times 
on  the  fire  as  kettles. 

Calabash-tree,  ft*  ^?p"^.'  °*T  ""^ 

w«.A«.w«ioAj.  vAwv)  ^g  American  trees 
or  shrubs  belonging  to  the  genus 
Crescentia,  given  to  them  because  of  their 
large  gourdlike  fruits,  the  hard  shells  of 
which  are  made  into  numerous  domestic 
utensils,  as  basins,  cups,  spoons,  bottles, 
etc.  The  name  is  also  given  to  Adansonia 
difjitata^  the  baobab  of  Africa. 
CalabOZO  (ka-la-b5'th6),  a  town  of 
Venezuela,  in  a  plain  be- 
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tween  the  rivers  Guarico  and  Urituco. 
The  neighboring  ponds  abound  in  electri- 
cal eels.     Pop.  6000. 

riola^'hria  &  name  anciently  given  to 
uaia  Ulltt,  ^ijg  peninsula  at  the  south- 
eastfim  extremity  of  Italy,  but  now 
applied  to  the  a.  w.  peninsula  in  which 
Italy  terminates,  from  about  lat.  40**  n. 
to  the  Strait  of  Messina;  area  5819 
square  miles;  pop.  1,370,208.  It  is 
divided  into  three  provinces — Cosenza. 
Reggio,  and  Catanzaro.  The  central 
region  is  occupied  by  the  great  Apennine 
ridget  to  which  whole  colonies  with  their 
cattle  migrate  in  the  summer.  The  flats 
near  the  coast  are  marshy  and  unhealthy, 
but  the  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains are  rich  with  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation.  The  country  is  subject  to 
earthquakes.  Wheat,  rice,  saffron,  anise, 
liquorice,  madder,  flax,  hemp,  olives, 
almonds,  and  cotton  are  raised  in  abun- 
dance. The  sugar-cane  also  comes  to 
perfection  here.  Sheep,  homed  cattle, 
and  horses  are  numerous.  Silkworms  are 
extensively  raised.  The  minerals  include 
alabaster,  marble,  gypsum,  alum,  chalk, 
rock-salt,  lapis-lazuU,  etc.  The  fisheries 
are  valuable. 

Caladixim  Cwi-if'di-"?)*  f  senus  of 

wmawmaumku.  pij^ntg^  order  Araceae,  na- 
tives of  tropical  South  America,  often 
cultivated  in  hothouses  on  account  of 
their  large  finely  colored  leaves. 
Calahorra  (Jf&-l&-or'rA ;  anc.  Cajai^tir. 
^^^^  rw),    a    town    of    Spam, 

near  the  S.  side  of  the  Ebro,  province  of 
Logrofio.  Birthplace  of  Quintilian. 
Wine,  grain,  oil,  and  flax  are  produced  in 
the  neighborhood.  Pop.  9475. 
Calais  (1^&'1&)>  &  fortified  seaport 
town  of  France,  dep.  Pas-de- 
Calais,  on  the  Strait  of  and  25  miles  8.  E. 
of  Dover;  distant  184  miles  by  rail  from 
Paris.  The  Old  Town  or  Calais  proper 
has  a  citadel,  and  was  till  recently  sur- 
rounded by  fortifications ;  but  the  modern 
suburb  of  St.  Pierre  de  Calais  having 
been  amalgamated  with  Calais  proper, 
both  are  now  surrounded  with  forts  and 
other  works,  to  which  morasses  lend 
additional  strength.  Extensive  harbor 
improvements  have  recently  been  carried 
out.  Calais  has  considerable  exports  of 
grain,  wine  and  spirits,  eggs,  fruit  and 
vegetables ;  but  the  town  derives  its  prin- 
cipal importance  from  its  being  the  chief 
landing-place  for  English  and  other 
travelers  to  the  continent.  It  has  im- 
portant manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk 
bobbin-net  lace.  In  1347  Calais  was 
taken  by  Edward  III  of  England,  after 
a  siege  of  eleven  months.  In  1558  it  was 
retaken  bv  the  Duke  of  Guise,  being 
the  last  relic  of  the  French  domiziions  of 


the  Plantagenets,  whidi  at  one  time  com- 
prehended the  half  of  France.  Pop. 
72.322. 

rifiliiia  (kal'is),  a  sub-port  of  entry  of 
UtUlUS  Washington  Co.,  Maine,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  river  St  Croix. 
It  is  a  center  of  the  lumber  trade,  and 
has  various  manufactures.  Pop.  6116. 
Calais    ^^^'^^^  ^^'  ®^  Dover,  StraiU 

Calaite    (^^*-/*1t),   a    name   for   tnr- 

va.xc»Ai/«#      quoise. 

Calamanco  <J^it^t^^^k%Sl?S 

the  warp,  and  either  ribbed  or  plain. 

Calamander  Wood  £'pS;^-;^*£' 

a  corruption  of  Coromandel  toood),  a 
beautiful  species  of  wood,  the  product  of 
Diospyroa  quwsita,  nat.  order  Ebenaces, 
a  native  of  Ceylon.  It  resembles  rose- 
wood, but  is  so  hard  that  it  is  worked 
with  great  difficulty.  It  takes  a  very  high 
polish,  and  is  wrought  into  chairs  and 
tables,  and  yields  veneers  of  almost  un- 
equaled  beauty. 

CalamarV  (J^'a-ma-ri),  the  general 
•^  name  for  two-gilled  dec- 
apod cuttle-fishes  of  the  family  TeuthidsB. 
but  properly  used  to  designate  those  of 
the  genus  Loligo,  The  body  is  oblong, 
soft,  fleshy,  tapering,  and  flanked  behind 
by  two  triangular  fins,  and  contains  a 
pen-shaped  gladius  or  internal  horny 
flexible  shell.  They  have  the  power  of 
discharging,  when  alarmed  or  pursued,  a 
black  fiuid  from  an  ink-bag.  The  species 
are  found  in  all  seas,  and  furnish  food  to 
dolphins,  whales,  etc.  Some  species  can 
dash  out  of  the  water  and  propel  them- 
selves through  the  air  80  or  100  yards. 
Loligo  vulg&riB  occasionally  grows  to 
the  length  of  2^^  feet  Called  also 
fiquid, 

CalambaC    (J^^ram-bak),    a    frapant 
wood,   same  ab   Agxla   or 
Agallochum, 

CalamianeS  (kal-a-mi-tt'nez)  a  clus- 
ter  of  islands  in  the  In- 
dian Sea,  among  the  Philiopines.  mid- 
way between  Mindoro  ana  Palawan. 
One  of  them  is  36  miles  long  and  17 
miles  broad. 

Calamine  Sf  •sJi°^i<«f "  '"'^°' 
Calamint  (.'^L'-T-c^iiall^KI.^' 

order  Labiatn.  The  plants  are  herbs  or 
shrubs  with  dense  whorls  of  purple-white 
or  vellow  flowers,  with  a  two-lipped 
corolla  and  four  conniving  stamens.  Some 
species  are  known  respectively  by  the 
names  of  mountain-balm,  catmint,  basil- 
balm,  and  vnld-basil.  The  first  also 
termed  common  calamint  (O.  ojffoindU*), 
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has  aromatic  leaves,  employed  to  make 
a  variety  of  herb-tea. 
Calamite  (^al'a-mlt;  CalamUea),  a 
-r  v^  genua  of  fossil  plants,  very 
characteristic  of  the  carboniferous  rocks. 
They  had  the  habit  of  the  modern 
equisetums,  to  which  they  are  closely 
allied,  but  they  were  arborescent,  with 
woody  stems,  true  leaves,  and  corms  with 
fruit  scales  like  equisetum,  but  protected 
externally  with  bract  leaves. 
rifilaTniift  (kal'a-mus),  a  genus  of 
UaiamUS  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  g^^^^g  ^,  ^^e  dif- 
ferent species  of  which  are  the  rattan- 
canes  of  commerce.  The  genus  holds  a 
middle  station  between  the  grasses  and 
palms,  with  the  habit  of  the  former  and 
the  inflorescence  of  the  latter.  The 
3pecies  are  principally  found  in  the  hotter 
parts  of  the  East  Indies. 
P.a loTviTifl  111  Scripture,  the  word  used 
uaiamUB,  ^  translate  a  Hebrew  term 
which  is  believed  to  mean  an  aromatic 
substance  obtained  from  some  kind  of  reed 
or  cane,  probably  Androp6gon  SchcBnan- 
thus  or  A.  calamus  arotnaticus  (sweet- 
scented  lemon-grass).  The  name  is  also 
given  to  the  root  of  the  sweet-flag  or 
sweet  rush  (Acdrus  ealamuM).  See 
Sweet-flag. 

f\altkm\r  (kal'a-mi),  Edmttrd,  a  Pres- 
Vttlttiujr  byterian  divine,  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1600;  died  in  1666.  He  engaged 
warmly  in  the  religious  disputes  of  the 
day,  and  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
famous  treatise  against  Episcopacy, 
entitled  Smectvfnnuus,  a  title  furnished 
from  the  initial  letters  of  the  authors* 
names. — His  son,  Benjamin  Calamt,  be- 
came an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  publication  of 
A  Discourse  about  a  Scrupulous  Coiv- 
ecienoe,  1683.— The  nephew  of  Benjamin. 
Edmund  Calamt,  born  in  1671,  died 
in  17S2;  has  a  place  in  literature  as  the 
biographer  of  Nonconformity.  He  pub- 
lished an  abridgment  of  Baxter's  History 
of  his  Life  and  Times,  with  a  continua- 
tion ;  the  Life  of  Increase  Mather,  etc. 
Polofl  (kft-ia),  Jean,  a  memorable 
traias  ^^.jjm  of  fanaticism,  born  1698 ; 
executed  1762.  He  was  a  Protestant,  and 
was  engaged  as  a  merchant  in  Toulouse, 
when  his  eldest  son  committed  suicide; 
and  as  he  was  known  to  be  attached  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  a  cry  arose 
that  he  had  on  that  account  been 
murdered  by  his  father.  Jean  Calas  and 
his  whole  family  were  arrested,  and  a 
prosecution  instituted  against  him,  in 
support  of  which  numerous  witnesses 
came  forward.  The  parliament  of 
Toulouse  condemned  him,  by  eight  voices 
against  five,  to  be  tortured  and  then 
broken  on  the  wheel,  which  sentence  was 


carried  out,  his  property  being  also  con- 
fiscated. Voltaire  became  acquainted  with 
his  family,  and  procured  a  revision  of  the 
trial,  when  Galas  was  declared  innocent, 
and  his  widow  pensioned. 

Calatafimi    <5«i;i*:|**^^''°*>-  *  ^V^^ 

^"^       **  of  Sicily  near  its  western 

extremity,  with  a  ruinous  Saracenic 
caistle.  Near  it  is  the  scene  of  Garibaldi's 
first  victory  over  the  Neapolitans  in  1860. 
Pop.  11,428. 

Galataynd  Ika-ia-ta-yCth').  a  town  of 
•^"^"^J^****  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Saragossa,  on  the  Jalon.  There  are 
mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity.  Manu- 
factures :  Unen  and  hempen  fabrics,  ropes, 
soap,  paper,  etc.  The  poet  Martial  was 
bom  here.  Pop.  11,526. 
Cii.1fi.trsi.Vfi.  (kJU-a-tra'va),  anciently  a 
UUai^raYH.  famous  fortress  of  Spain, 
on  the  Ouadianiu  not  far  from  Giudad- 
Beal.  It  save  its  name  to  a  Spanish 
order  of  chivalry  founded  by  Sancho  III 
in  connection  with  the  defense  of  the 
place  against  the  Moors,  1158.  For  a 
long  period  the  war  with  the  Moors  was 
carried  on  mainly  by  the  knights  of 
Galatrava,  who  acquired  great  riches.  In 
1808  their  possessions  were  confiscated, 
and  the  order  became  a  simple  order  of 
merit. 

Calcareous  (kalrkft'^e-ns),  a  term 
vcMvaix«^vu.o  applied  to  substances 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  lime  or  con- 
taining quantities  of  lime.  Thus  we 
speak  of  calcareous  waters,  calcareous 
rocks,  calcareous  soils. — Calcareous  spar, 
crystallized  carbonate  of  lime.  This  is 
found  crystallized  in  more  than  700  dif- 
ferent shapes,  all  having  for  their  primi- 
tive form  an  obtuse  rhomboid.  The  rarest 
and  most  beautiful  crystals  are  found  in 
Derbyshire. — Calcareous  tufa,  an  alluvial 
deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime,  formed 
generally  by  springs,  which,  issuing 
through  limestone  strata,  hold  in  solution 
a  portion  of  calcareous  earth;  this  they 
deposit  on  coming  in 
contact  with  air  and 
light.  Gale-sinter  is  a 
variety  of  it. 

Calceolaria  ^\f^: 

l&'ri-a)  ;  L.  caloedlus, 

a    slipper,    from    the 

shaoe   of  the  inflated 

corolla    resembling    a 

shoe  or  slipper),  slip- 

perwort,    a    genus    of 

ornamental  herbaceous 

or  shrubby  plants,  nat 

order  Scrophulariacee. 

All     the    species    are         ^.  ,      ,    . 

South   American;    ex-         Calceolaria. 

tensively  cultivated  in  gardens.    Most  of 
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them  have  yellow  flowers,  some  have 
puce-colored  ones,  and  some  occur  with 
the  two  colors  intermixed,  while  some 
are  white.  The  greater  number  in  culti- 
vation are  hybrids  and  not  true  species. 
finloiTiation  (kal-si-nft'shun),  the 
UaiCinatlon  operation  of  roasting 
a  substance  or  subjecting  it  to  heat,  gen- 
erally with  the  purpose  of  driving  off  some 
volatile  ingredient,  and  so  rendering  the 
^'ubstance  suitable  for  further  operations. 
The  term  was  formerly  also  applied  to  the 
operation  of  converting  a  metal  into  an 
'}xide  or  metallic  calx;  now  called 
oxidation, 

Cftlcite  (kal'sit),  a  term  applied  to 
^*  various  minerals  all  of  which 

nre  modifications  of  the  rhombohedral 
form  of  carbonate  of  calcium.  It  includes 
limestone,  all  tbe  white  and  most  of  the 
colored  marbles,  chalk,  Iceland-spar,  etc. 
PolniiiTn  (kal'si-um),  the  metallic  base 
V/aii/ium  Qf  jjjjjg.  jjj  ^jjg  metallic  state, 

one  of  the  rarest  of  substances;  com- 
bined, one  of  the  most  abundant  and  most 
widely  distributed.  As  phosphate,  it 
forms  the  main  part  of  the  mineral  mat- 
ter of  the  bones  of  animals ;  as  carbonate, 
chalk,  limestone,  or  marble,  it  forms 
mountain  ranges ;  as  sulphate  of  gypsum, 
large  deposits  in  various  geological  forma- 
tions ;  it  is  a  constituent  of  many  min- 
erals, as  fluorspar.  Iceland-spar,  etc.,  and 
is  found  in  all  soils,  in  the  ash  of  plants, 
dissolved  in  seawater,  and  in  springs,  both 
common  and  mineral.  It  was  first 
obtained  in  the  metallic  state  by  Sir  II. 
Davy  in  1808.  When  quite  pure,  it  is  a 
pale-yellow  metal,  with  a  high  luster.  It 
is  about  one  and  a  half  times  as  heavy 
as  water,  ductile,  malleable,  and  very 
easily  oxidized.  Its  salts  are.  for  the  most 
part,  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolve  in  dilute  acids. 
Symbol  Ca  ;  atomic  weight  40. 
nfllr-RlTlter  (kalk-sin't^r),  a  carbon- 
traic  Sinter   ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  substance 

which  forms  the  stalactites  and  sta- 
lagmites that  beautify  many  caves. 

Calculating  Machines  5^"t,l;\^; 

machines  or  contrivances  by  which  the 
results  of  arithmetical  operations  may  be 
obtained  mechanically.  Various  machines 
of  this  kind  have  been  produced,  but  the 
only  one  much  used  is  the  invention  of 
M.  Thomas  of  Colmar  (the  arithmometer) , 
which  performs  only  addition  and  sub- 
traction along  with  multiplication  and 
division.  The  more  complicated  ones  in- 
vented for  more  diflicult  operations  by 
Babbage  were  ni^v^r  com  pie  tod. 
Calculus     (kai'kii-lus),     the     Infini- 

TESIMAL       or      TrANSCEND- 

tNTAL  Analtsis,  a  branch  of  malhemari- 


cal  science.  The  lower  or  common  analysis 
contains  the  rules  necessary  to  calculate 
quantities  of  any  definite  magnitude  what- 
ever. But  quantities  are  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  varying  in  magnitude,  or  as 
having  arrived  at  a  given  state  of  magni- 
tude by  successive  variations.  This  gives 
rise  to  the  higher  analysis,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  use  in  the  physico-mathcmatical 
sciences.  Two  objects  are  here  proposed : 
First,  to  descend  from  quantities  to  their 
elements.  The  method  of  effecting  this  is 
called  the  differential  calculus.  Second, 
to  ascend  from  the  elements  of  quantities 
to  the  quantities  themselves.  This 
method  is  called  the  inteffral  calculus. 
Both  of  these  methods  are  included  under 
the  general  name  infinitesimal  or  tran- 
scendental analysis.  Those  quantities 
which  retain  the  same  value  are  called 
constant;  those  whose  values  are  varying 
are  called  variable.  When  variable 
quantities  are  so  connected  that  the  value 
of  one  of  them  is  determined  by  the  value 
ascribed  to  the  others,  that  variable 
quantity  is  said  to  be  a  function  of  the 
others.  A  quantity  is  infinitely  ffreat  or 
infinitely  small,  with  regard  to  another, 
when  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  any 
quantity  suflUciently  large  or  suflSciently 
small  to  express  the  ratio  of  the  two. 
When  we  consider  a  variable  quantity  as 
increasing  by  infinitely  small  degrees,  if 
we  wish  to  know  the  value  of  those  incre- 
ments, the  most  natural  mode  is  to  deter* 
mine  the  value  of  this  quantity  for  any 
given  period,  as  a  second  of  time,  and  the 
value  of  the  same  for  the  period  im- 
mediately following.  This  difference  is 
called  the  differential  of  the  quantity. 
The  integral  calculus,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  is  the  reverse  of  the  differential 
calculus.  There  is  no  variable  quantity 
expressed  algebraically  of  which  we  can- 
not find  the  differential,  but  there  are  dif- 
ferential quantities  which  we  cannot  in- 
tegrate :  some  because  they  could  not  have 
resulted  from  differentiation;  others  be- 
cause means  have  not  yet  been  discovered 
of  integrating  them.  Newton  was  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  principles  of  the 
infinitesimal  calculus,  having  pointed 
them  out  in  a  treatise  written  before 
IG^,  but  not  published  till  many  years 
after.  Leibnitz,  meanwhile,  made  the 
same  discovery,  and  published  it  before 
Newton,  with  a  much  better  notation, 
which  is  now  universally  adopted. 
Calculus,  1°  pathology,  a  general  term 
,  ^Qj.  ^jj^  vanous  inorganic 
concretions  which  are  sometimes  formed 
in  the  body.  Such  are  biliary  calculi  or 
gallstones,  formed  in  the  gallbladder; 
urinary  calculi,  formed  by  a  morbid 
disposition  from  the  urine  in  the  kidney 
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or  bladder;  and  various  others  known  quarter,  lies  Fort  William,  a  magnificent 
as  salivary,  arthritic,  pancreatic,  lachry-  octagonal  work,  which  cost  alto^rether 
mal,  etc.  Urinary  and  biliary  calculi  are  £2,000,000  sterling,  mounts  over  GOO  guns, 
the  most  common.  The  former,  when  the  contains  80,000  stand  of  arms,  and  will 
particles  are  comparatively  small  in  size,  hold  15,000  men.  The  plain  between 
are  known  as  gravel,  when  larger  as  Fort  William  and  the  city  forms  a 
ttone.  Either  cause  painful  and  dan-  favorite  promenade.  At  the  north  side, 
gerous  symptoms.  Stone  in  the  bladder  is  called  the  Esplanade,  stands  the  govern 
often  operated  on  by  means  of  lithotomy  ment  house,  or  palace  of  the  governcr- 
or  lithotrity  (which  see).  general,  built  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 

Calcutta  (kal-kut'a;  Kdli  Ohattah,  at  an  expense  of  £1,000,000  sterling. 
vaii/Utba  jjj^  ghaut  or  landing-place  Other  edifices  worth  notice  are  the  town- 
of  the  goddess  K&li),  a  city  of  British  hall,  supreme  court,  government  treasury, 
India  and  of  Bengal;  situated  about  80  writers*  buildings,  Metcalfe  Hall,  mint, 
miles  from  the  sea.  on  the  left  bank  of  theater,  medical  college,  general  post- 
the  Hooghly  (HtkglOt  &  branch  of  the  office,  general  hospital,  the  new  cathedral, 
Ganges,  navigable  up  to  the  city  for  large  the  old  cathedral.  A  tolerably  good 
vessels.  The  river  opposite  the  city  supply  of  filtered  water  from  the  Hooghly 
varies  in  breadth  from  about  two  furlongs  is  furnished  to  the  inhabitants ;  and  a 
to  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  city  ex-  complete  system  of  drainage  has  been 
tends  along  the  bank  for  about  four  miles    constructed.     Calcutta   has   an   extensive 

system  of  inter- 
n  a  1  navigation 
through  the  nu- 
merous arms  and 
tributaries  of  the 
Ganges,  and  it 
almost  monopo- 
lizes the  external 
commerce  of  Ben- 
pal.  There  is  a 
railway  from  Cal- 
c  u  1 1  a  to  Delhi, 
with  branches 
to  Ran  i  g  u  n  g  e, 
Agra,  etc..  and 
through  Allaha- 
bad to  Bombay. 
Another  line  ex- 
tends to  Dacca. 
There  is  t  e  1  e- 
graphic  communi- 
cation with  all 
parts     of     India, 

C.lcutta.-B^r  on  the  Chltpor.  Eo.d.  Thl^'prLFpr^x: 
and  a  half,  and  with  a  breadth  of  about  a  ports  are  opium,  cotton,  rice,  wheat, 
mile  and  a  half,  the  entire  site  of  Calcutta  jute,  gunny-bags,  tea,  indigo,  seeds,  raw 
proper  being  about  8  sq.  miles.  Adjacent  silk,  etc.  Of  the  imports  the  most  im- 
to  the  city  itself,  however,  are  extensive  portant  in  respect  of  value  are  cotton 
suburbs,  which  include  the  large  town  of  goods.  Salt  is  a  considerable  import. 
Howrah  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  The  native  shops  are  in  bazaars  in  the 
Hooghly,  connected  with  Calcutta  by  a  narrow  streets  of  the  native  town,  the 
pontoon  bridge.  The  houses  of  the  south  principal  being  the  Burra,  and  the  Old 
?L  P"?"*^  quarter  of  Calcutta  are  of  and  New  China  Bazaars.  The  religious, 
brick,  elegantly  built,  and  many  of  them  educational,  and  benevolent  institutions  of 
like  palaces,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  Calcutta  are  numerous,  the  leading  Brit- 
northern  quarter  occupied  by  the  natives,  ish,  American,  and  European  missions 
the  Peitah  or  black  town,  which  has  nar-  being  represented.  The  educational  ih- 
row,  crooked,  and  ill-built  streets.  The  stitutions  comprise  the  Presidency  Col- 
city  is  encompassed  by  a  spacious  way  lege,  the  Mohammedan  College,  and  the 
called  the  Circular  Road.  On  the  west  Sanskrit  College,  all  government  colleges, 
side  is  an  extensive  quay  about  2  miles  besides  others  mainly  supported  by  mis- 
long,  called  the  Strand.  Outside  the  city,  sionary  efforts.  There  is  a  botanical 
between  the  river  and  the  fashionable  garden  belonging  to  the  Asiatic  Society  oo 
18—2 
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the  beautiful  island  of  Garden  Reach,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  rich  British,  and 
there  are  also  extensive  botanical  gardens 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  connected 
with  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
societies.  At  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
Calcutta  was  only  a  cluster  of  three 
mud  villages;  in  1891  it  contained,  with 
its  suburbs,  a  population  of  861 J64 ;  in 
(1910)   l,()09,0(fe. 

Caldara    <^t/i*'',*>'    polidobo. 

^  called  also   Caravagffto,  an 

Italian  painter,  bom  in  1495  at  Oaravag- 
gio,  in  the  Milanese.  In  his  youth  he 
carried  bricks  for  the  masons  in  the 
Vatican,  and  envying  the  artists  at  work 
there  devoted  himself  to  painting  under 
the  guidance  of  Maturino.  He  was  after- 
wards employed  by  Raphael  on  the 
friezes  of  the  Vatican.  The  oil  painting 
of  Christ  on  the  Way  to  Calvary  is  his 
most  noteworthy  picture.  In  1543  he  was 
murdered  by  his  domestic. 

CaldaS   ('^'cLc^s:      ^^^      ^      caUda 
aqwB,  warm  waters),  a  name 
of  various  places  with  warm  springs  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  S.  America. 

Caldecott  'i',§,';^nx>•a^s?2^r=; 

England,  in  1846.  He  entered  a  bank,  but 
gave  up  banking  for  art.  His  first 
success  was  the  publicatiout  in  1875.  of 
his  illustrations  of  a  volume  of  selections 
from  Washington  Irving's  Sketch-hook, 
under  the  title  of  Old  Christmas.  It  was 
followed  by  his  illustrations  of  Brace- 
hridae  Hall  (1876),  of  Mrs.  Carr's  North 
Italian  Folk  (1877),  of  Blackburn's 
Breton  Folk  (1879),  of  JEsop's  Fables 
with  Modern  Instances  (1883).  His 
most  popular  work,  however,  was  the 
series  of  colored  children's  books  com- 
menced by  him  in  1878,  and  including 
John  Qilpinj  the  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a 
Mad  Dog,  and  the  Cfreat  Panjandrum. 
He  died  at  St  Augustine,  Florida,  in 
1886. 

Galdera  <!j?^"^?,''*)«  »  seaport,  Chile, 
vraxu^xo.      ^   ^^.j^g    ^  ^    ^^  Copiap6, 

an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  copper 
mines  in  the  interior.     Pop.  1878. 
CRldernTl    (kAl-de-ron')  de  la  Baboa, 

ish  dramatist,  born  at  Madrid,  in  1600; 
educated  in  the  Jesuits'  (College,  Madrid, 
and  at  Salamanca.  Before  his  fourteenth 
year  he  had  written  his  third  play.  Leav- 
ing Salamanca  in  1625.  he  entered  the 
army  and  served  with  distinction  for  ten 
years  in  Milan  and  the  Netherlands.  In 
1636  he  was  recalled  by  Philip  IV,  who 
gave  him  the  direction  of  the  court  enter- 
tainments. The  next  year  he  was  made 
knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  and  he 
served  in  1640  in  the  campaign  in  Cata- 


lonia. In  1651  he  entered  the  clerical 
profession,  and  in  1653  obtained  a  chap- 
lain's office  in  the  archiepiscopal  church 
at  Toledo.  But  as  this  situation  re* 
moved  him  too  far  from  court,  he  re- 
ceived, in  1663,  another  at  the  king's 
court  chapel  (being  still  allowed  to  hold 
the  former)  ;   and   at   the  same  time   a 

gension  was  assigned  him  from  the 
icilian  revenue.  His  fame  greatly  in- 
creased his  income,  as  he  was  solicited  by 
the  principal  cities  of  Spain  to  compose 
their  autos  sacramentales,  for  which  he 
was  liberally  paid,  and  on  which  he 
specially  prided  himself.  Besides  heroic 
comedies  and  historical  plays,  some  of 
which  merit  the  name  of  tragedies, 
Galderon  has  left  ninety-five  autos  sacro" 
mentaleSf  200  loas  (preludes),  and  100 
saynetes  (farces).  He  wrote  his  last 
play  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 
His  smaller  poems  are  now  forgotten ;  but 
his  plays  have  maintained  their  place  oo 
the  stage  even  more  than  those  of  Lope 
de  Vega.  Their  number  amounts  to 
128.  He  wrote,  however,  many  more, 
some  of  which  were  never  published.  He 
died  in  1681. 

Calderwood  rs'c^rur^dMa?"IS} 

ecclesiastical  historian,  born  1575,  and  in 
1604  ordained  minister  of  Crailing,  Rox- 
burghshire, where  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  prelacy.  In  1617  he  was  banished  for 
contumacy,  and  went  to  Holland.  In 
1625  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  In 
1640  became  minister  of  the  church  of 
Pencaitland,  near  Edinburgh.  He  then 
engaged  in  writing  the  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  a  work  published  in 
1842-49  by  the  Wodrow  Society.  He 
died  in  1650. 

Caledonia    (kal-e-dO'ni-a).    the    name 
*^  by  which  the  northern  por- 

tion of  Scotland  first  became  known  to 
the  Romans,  when  in  the  year  80 
Agricola  occupied  the  country  up  to  the 
line  of  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth. 
He  defeated  the  Caledonians  in  83,  and 
again  at  Mons  Grampius  in  84,  a  battle 
of  which  a  detailed  description  is  given  by 
Tacitus.  In  the  early  part  of  the  3d 
century  they  maintained  a  brave  resist- 
ance to  Sever  us,  but  the  name  then  lust 
its  historic  importance.  Caledonia  is 
now  used  as  a  poetical  name  of  Scotland. 

Caledonian  Canal,  'p.^*^«K2 

Glenmore  or  the  Great  Glen  of  Scot- 
land, and  allowing  vessels  of  50Q  or 
600  tons  to  sail  from  the  Moray  Firth  to 
Ix)ch  Eil  and  the  sea  on  the  west.  The 
distance  from  sea  to  sea  being  about  60 
miles,  of  which  only  22  consist  of  canal 
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proper.  There  are  twenty-«even  locks, 
the  highest  being  about  95  feet  above  the 
sea. 

P.olATi/1ar  (karen-dar,  L.  calendarium, 
Lraienuui  ^^^^^  calendw,  the  first  day 
of  the  month),  a  record  or  marking  out  of 
time  as  systematically  divided  into  years, 
months,  weeks,  and  days.  The  periodical 
occurrence  of  certain  natural  phenomena 
gave  rise  to  the  first  division  of  time,  the 
division  into  weeks  being  the  only  purely 
arbitrary  partition.  The  year  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  was  based  on  the 
changes  of  the  seasons  alone,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  lunar  month,  and  contained 
365  days  divided  into  twelve  months  of 
thirty  days  each,  with  five  supplementary 
days  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Jewish 
year  consisted  of  lunar  months  of  which 
they  reckoned  twelve  in  the  year,  inter- 
calating a  thirteenth  when  necessary  to 
maintain  the  correspondence  of  the  par- 
ticular months  with  the  regular  recur- 
rence of  the  seasons.  The  Greeks  in  the 
earliest  period  also  reckoned  by  lunar  and 
intercalary  months,  but  after  one  or  two 
changes  adopted  the  plan  of  Meton  and 
Euctemon,  who  took  account  of  the  fact 
that  in  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  the 
new  moons  return  upon  the  same  days 
of  the  year  as  before.  This  period  of 
nineteen  years  was  found,  however,  to  be 
about  six  hours  too  long,  and  subsequent 
calculators  still  failed  to  make  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seasons  return  on  the  same 
fixed  day  of  the  year.  Each  month  was 
divided  into  three  decads.  The  Romans 
at  first  divided  the  year  into  ten  months, 
but  they  early  adopted  the  Greek  method 
of  lunar  and  intercalary  months,  making 
the  lunar  year  consist  of  854,  and  after- 
wards of  355  da^s,  leaving  ten  or  eleven 
days  and  a  fraction  to  be  supplied  by  the 
intercalary  division.  This  arrangement 
continued  till  the  time  of  Coesar.  The 
first  day  of  the  month  was  called  the 
calenda.  In  March,  May,  July,  and 
October  the  15th,  in  other  months  the 
13th,  was  called  the  ides.  The  ninth  day 
before  the  ides  (reckoning  inclusive)  was 
called  the  nones,  being  therefore  either 
the  7th  or  the  5th  of  the  month.  From 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  Roman  method  of 
reckoning,  the  calendar  came  to  represent 
the  vernal  equinox  nearly  two  months 
after  the  event,  and  at  the  request  of 
Julius  Cssar.  the  Greek  astronomer 
Sosigenes,  witn  the  assistance  of  Marcus 
Fabius,  contrived  the  so-called  Julian 
calendar.  The  chief  improvement  con- 
sisted in  restoring  the  equinox  to  its 
proper  place  by  inserting  two  months 
between  November  and  December,  so  that 
the  year  707  (B.C.  46),  called  the  year 
•/  confusion  contained  fourteen  months. 


In  the  number  of  days  the  Greek  com- 

Sutation  was  adopted,  which  made  it 
65%.  To  dispose  of  the  quarter  of  a 
day  it  was  determined  to  intercalate  a  day 
every  fourth  year  between  the  23d  and 
24th  of  February.  This  calendar  con- 
tinued in  use  among  the  Romans  until 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  throughout 
Christendom  till  1582. 

By  this  time,  owing  to  the  cumulative 
error  of  eleven  minutes,  the  vernal 
equinox  really  took  place  ten  days  earlier 
than  its  date  in  the  calendar,  and  accord- 
ingly Pope  Gregory  XIII  issued  a  brief 
abolishing  the  Julian  calendar  in  all 
Catholic  countries,  and  introducing  in  its 
stead  the  one  now  in  use,  the  Gregorian 
or  reformed  calendar.  In  this  way  be- 
gan the  new  style,  as  opposed  to  the 
other  or  old  style.  Ten  days  were  to  be 
dropped ;  every  hundredth  year,  which  by 
the  old  style  was  to  have  been  a  leap 
year,  was  now  to  be  a  common  year,  the 
fourth  excepted ;  and  the  length  of  the 
solar  year  was  taken  to  be  365  days,  five 
hours,  forty-nine  minutes  and  twelve 
seconds  the  difference  between  which  and 
subsequent  observations  is  immaterial. 
The  new  calendar  was  adopted  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  France  in  1582;  in 
Catholic  Switzerland,  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  in  1583 ;  in  Poland  in  1586 ; 
in  Hungary  in  1587;  in  Protestant  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  Denmark  in  1700;  in 
Switzerland  in  1701 ;  in  England  and  its 
colonies  in  1752;  and  in  Sweden,  1753. 
In  the  English  calendar  of  1752,  also,  the 
1st  of  January  was  now  adopted  as  the 
beginning  of  the  legal  year,  and  it  was 
customary  for  some  time  to  give  two 
dates  for  the  period  intervening  between 
1st  January  and  25th  March,  that  of  the 
old  and  that  of  the  new  year,  as  January 
175  2/3.  Russia  alone  retains  the  old 
style,  which  now  differs  twelve  days  from 
the  new.  Steps  were  taken  in  1910  to 
abolish  this  discrepancy  and  bring  the 
Russian  calendar  into  conformity  with 
that  of  the  other  nations. 

In  France,  during  the  revolution,  a 
new  calendar  was  introduced  by  a  decree 
of  the  National  Convention,  Nov.  24, 
1793.  The  new  reckoning  was  to  com- 
mence on  the  autumnal  equinox  of  1792, 
which  fell  upon  the  22d  of  September, 
when  the  first  decree  of  the  new  republic 
had  been  promulgated.  The  year  was 
made  to  consist  of  twelve  months  of  three 
decades  each,  and,  to  complete  the  full 
number,  five  fite  days,  or  sansculottides 
(in  leap  years  six)  were  added  to  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  seasons  and  months 
were  as  follows: — Autumn;  22d  Sept.  t% 
22d  Dec. ;  Vendimiaire,  vintage  month ; 
Drumaire,  foggy  month;  Frimaire,  sleet 
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month.  Winter ;  22d  Dec.  to  22d  March  : 
Nivdae,  snowy  month ;  Pluvidse,  rainy 
month  ;  Ventdse,  windy  month.  Spring ; 
22d  March  to  22d  June:  Germinal,  hud 
month ;  Flor^al,  flower  month ;  Prairial, 
meadow  month.  Summer;  22d  June  to 
22d  Sept. :  Messidor,  harvest  month ; 
Thermidor,  hot  month;  Fructidor,  fruit 
month.  The  common  Christian  or  Gre- 
gorian calendar  was  re-established  in 
France  on  the  Ist  January,  1806,  by  Na- 
poleon. For  the  Mohammedan  calendar, 
see  Hejira, 

P.olA-niiAr  (kal'en-d^r),  a  machine  con-' 
vuiciiuci  gigging  of  two  or  more  cyl- 
inders (calenders)  revolving  so  nearly  in 
contact  with  each  other  that  cloth  or 
paper  passed  between  them  is  smoothed 
and  glazed  by  their  pressure,  or  some 
other  kind  of  finish  is  imparted  to  the 
surface. 

r>olATiiiaT*a  &  sect  of  dervishes  in 
l^aienaers,  Turkey  and  Persia.  They 
preach  in  the  market-places,  and  live 
upon  alms.  Their  name  is  derived  from 
their  founder. 

r!0lAniifi  (karendz;  L.  calendas),  the 
Vrtticuus  gj.g^  ^^y  ^f  ^jjg  month  among 

the  Romans.  See  Calendar, — The  Greek 
calends,  a  time  that  never  occurred;  an 
ancient  Roman  phrase  which  originated  in 
the  fact  that  the  Greeks  had  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  Roman  calends. 

Calendula  ^*^?;*^"'^^-^**V  ^^\  '"*'"" 

wcu.^u.uu.Aap  ^^Yd  genus  of  plants. 
CRlentnre  (kal'en-tOr),  a  kind  of 
^**  *'*'*"*'  delirium  sometimes  caused 
within  the  tropics,  especially  on  board 
ship,  by  exposure  to  excessive  heat.  It  is 
said  that  the  sufferer  imagines  the  sea 
to  be  a  green  field,  in  which  he  is  tempted 
to  walk  by  the  coolness  and  fireshness  of 
its  appearance. 

Cfllfra.rv  ^kal'ga-ri),  a  city  of  Alberta, 
\^Ul^ary  Canada,  on  the  Canadian  Pa^ 
cific  and  other  railroads  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  junction 
of  the  Bow  and  Elbow  Rivers.  It  con- 
tains railroad  shops,  fiour  mills,  elevators, 
etc..  and  is  the  center  of  important  agri- 
cultural, ranching  and  mining  districts. 
Pop  83,000. 

Calhoun  (J^^J-bCn')  John  Caldwell, 
statesman  and  orator,  born 
in  South  Carolina  in  March,  1782.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  state  in 
1807,  and  in  1811  was  sent  to  Congress, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
eloquence.  In  1817  he  was  made  secre- 
tary of  war  under  President  Monroe ;  in 
1824  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  under  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  again  in  1828,  under  J;icksnn ;  in 
1882  was  elected  a  senator ;  in  1844  was 
apI>ointed   secretary   of   state    by   Tyler, 


and  in  1845  became  again  a  senator.  He 
continued  till  his  death  an  advocate  of 
extreme  state  rights,  and  of  the  policy  of 
the  slave-holding  states,  the  nullification 
movement  in  South  Carolina  in  1832 
being  largely  due  to  him.  He  died  March 
31,  1850. 

Call  (Wle),  a  town  of  Colombia,  South 
vau.  America,  state  of  Cauca.  It  has 
a  good  trade.  Pop.  about  16,000. 
rfllihAr  (kal'i-b6r),  a  technical  term 
v/aixucr  ^^^  ^^^  diameter  of  the  bore 
of  a  firearm ;  also  applied  to  inside  diam- 
eters of  other  hollow  apparatus. 
GrIigO  ikal'i-kO,  from  Calicut  in 
vauuv  India  )^  a  general  term  for  any 
plain  white  cotton  cloth ;  in  America  it  is 
usually  applied  to  printed  cottons. 

Calico-printing  '^X^  l'?foft 

after  it  has  come  from  the  hand  of  the 
weaver  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
patterns  or  figures.  This  art,  originally 
brought  from  India,  is  sometimes 
practised  on  linen,  woolen,  and  silk,  but 
most  frequently  upon  that  species  of  cot- 
ton cloth  called  calico.  The  process  was 
first  introduced  into  Britain  in  1676,  and 
was  originally  accomplished  by  means  of 
hand-blocks  made  of  wood  on  which  pat- 
terns or  parts  of  patterns  for  each  dif- 
ferent color  were  cut.  These  blocks  were 
of  various  dimensions,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work,  and  where  several 
colors  were  employed  in  one  pattern,  a 
block  for  each  color  was  necessary.  As 
an  improvement  in  the  method  of  print- 
ing from  wooden  blocks,  especially  where 
delicacy  of  outline  is  required,  engraved 
copperplates  were  introduced  about  1760; 
but  the  greatest  improvement  was  effected 
by  the  introduction  of  cylinder  printing 
about  1785,  this  having  almost  superseded 
the  other  methods,  except  for  particular 
styles.  The  machinery  now  generally 
used  consists  of  various  modifications  of 
the  cylinder  printing-machine,  in  which  a 
number  of  separate  engraved  cylinders  are 
mounted,  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
colors  to  be  printed.  Formerly  the  cloth 
had  to  pass  once  through  the  machine  for 
every  color ;  but  now,  by  an  arrangement 
of  machinery  equally  ingenious  and  effec- 
tive, any  number  of  rylinders  are  fitted 
on  ono  machine,  which  act  on  the  cloth 
one  after  the  other,  and  by  this  means 
the  pattern  is  finished  with  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  colors  in  the  same  time 
that  was  formerly  employed  to  give  one. 
A  great  variety  of  methods  are  employed 
in  calico-printing,  but  they  all  fall  under 
the  general  heads  of  dye^colors  and  •team" 
colors.  Under  the  first  bead  are  in- 
cluded all  the  styles  in  which  the  pattern 
is  printed  on  the  cloth  by  a  mordant — 
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a  substance  which  may  have  little  or  no 
color  itself,  but  has  an  affinity  for  the 
fiber,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  color- 
ing matter,  on  the  other — the  dye  or  color- 
ing matter  being  subsequently  fixed  by 
dyeing  on  such  parts  of  the  cloth  as  have 
been  impregnated  with  the  mordant,  and 
thus  bringing  out  the  pattern.  In  steam- 
color  printing  the  coloring  material  is 
applied  to  the  cloth  direct  from  the  print- 
ing-cylinder, and  subsequently  fixed  by 
steaming.  In  steam-colors  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  number  and  variety  of  shades 
which  may  be  produced,  each  color-box 
on  the  cylinder  printing-machine  contain- 
ing all  the  ingredie*'tn  essential  to  the 
production  and  fixation  of  a  separate  and 
distinct  shade  of  color.  This  process  is 
puperseding  most  of  the  other  styles,  the 
brilliant  coal-tar  colors  so  extensively 
used  being  almost  entirely  fixed  by  steam- 
ing. The  bodies  used  for  fixing  are  tin 
mordants,  tannic  acid,  etc.,  which  are 
mixed  with  the  dye-colors  and  printed 
together.  The  effects  of  calico-printing 
are  varied  by  numerous  other  operations, 
such  as  the  discharge-style^  in  which  the 
cloth  is  first  dyed  all  over,  then  printed 
in  a  certain  pattern  with  discharge- 
chemicals,  which  either  produce  a  pattern 
of  some  other  color,  or  one  purely  white, 
as  in  the  Turkey-red  bandanna  hand- 
kerchiefs. The  resiat'StylCf  in  some  re- 
spects, is  the  reverse  of  the  discharge- 
style  ;  the  process  being  to  print  a  pattern 
in  certain  chemicals,  which  will  enable 
those  parts  to  resist  the  action  of  the 
dye  subsequently  applied  to  all  other  parts 
of  the  cloth.  After  the  prints  have  un- 
dergone the  printing  process  they  are 
submitted  to  a  series  of  finishing  opera- 
tions, the  object  of  which  is  to  give  to 
the  fabrics  a  pleasing  appearance  to  the 
eye. 

RAllGnt  (kal'^kut),  a  seaport  of  India, 
vauuub  presidency  of  Madras,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  which  was  ceded  to  the 
British  in  1792.  It  was  the  first  port  in 
India  visited  by  Europeans,  the  Portu- 
guese adventurer,  Pedro  da  Covilham 
having  landed  here  about  1486,  and  Vasco 
da  Gama  in  1498.  It  has  considerable 
trade,  and  manufactures  cotton  cloth,  to 
which  it  has  given  the  name  calico.  Pop. 
76.981. 

Calif  and  Califate.  See  caUph, 
California  i!?*:^-|^'t°^-*>'  ^ne  of  the 

vcMAAvxuxo.  United  States,  bordering 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean;  area,  158.297 
square  miles.  The  coast  extends  the  full 
length  of  the  state,  measuring  about  700 
miles,  following  the  indentations.  On  the 
8.  part  of  the  coast  are  a  few  islands, 
''"he  state  may  be  di^^'^^ed  into  three  diih 


tinct  portions — the  central  being  much  the 
most  denselv  populated.  This  central  por- 
tion is  embraced  between  the  parallels 
.35°  and  40",  and  has  on  its  e.  side  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  on  its  w.  the  Coast 
Ranges.  Between  these  two  mountain 
chains  lies  the  Great  Central  Valley  of 
the  Ss  era  men  to  and  San  Joaquin,  re- 
nowned for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  It  is 
this  valley,  which  is  about  450  miles  in 
length  by  about  40  in  breadth,  to  which 
the  state  now  owes  its  principal  wealth, 
and  which  has  made  it  famous  for  its 
wheat,  its  wool,  its  fruits  (including  sub- 
tropical fruits  in  the  s.),  and  the  produce 
of  its  vineyards.  N.  of  the  parallel  of 
40**,  where  the  Coast  Ranges  and  the 
Sierra  unite,  the  country  is  extremely 
rough  and  thinly  inhabited.  That  portion 
of  the  state  which  lies  to  the  B.  and 
E.  of  the  southern  junction  of  the  Coast 
Ranges  and  the  Sierra  is  also  thinly  in- 
habited, with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  coast.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Sacramento,  which  flows  s.  for  up- 
wards of  300  miles,  receiving  numerous 
affluents  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Suisun.  The  San 
Joaquin  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  flows 
N.  for  about  250  miles,  and  joins  the 
Sacramento  about  15  miles  above  Suisun 
Bay.  It  receives  the  waters  of  Lake  Tul6 
or  Tulares,  and  has  numerous  tributaries. 
The  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  forming  the 
most  capacious  harbor  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  14 
broad,  and  with  a  coast-line  of  275  miles. 
It  is  connected  with  the  ocean  by  a  strait 
about  2  miles  wide,  and  from  5  to  7 
long,  called  the  Golden  Gate.  The  city  of 
San  Francisco  stands  on  the  N.  w.  shore 
of  the  southern  arm. 

The  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada — 
Mount  Shasta,  Lassen's  Butte,  Spanish 
Peak,  Pyramid  Peak,  Mounts  Dana, 
Lyell,  Brewer,  Tyndall,  Whitney,  and 
others — reach  from  10,000  to  nearly 
15,000  feet  above  the  sea  (Mount  Whit- 
ney is  14,886).  The  volcanic  character 
of  the  state  is  manifested  by  the  moun- 
tain formations;  and  earthquakes  are 
frequent.  California  is  celebrated  for  its 
many  wonderful  natural  objects  and  re- 
markable scenery.  Noteworthy  are  the 
Tosemite  Valley  (which  see)  and  the  *  big 
tree  groves,'  containing  groups  of  mam- 
moth trees — Sequoia  ffigant€a — some  of 
which  reach  the  height  of  nearly  400  feet 
and  an  enormous  girth. 

The  mineral  resources  of  California  are 
of  great  importance.  Gold  is  found  in 
abundance,  the  quantity  obtained  in  1910 
being  valued  at  over  $21,000,000.  It 
was  first  discovered  in  1848,  and  brought 
a  great  rush  of  settlers  to  this  part  of  the 
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world.  Among  other  minerals  found  in 
the  state  are  silver,  quicksilver,  copper, 
petroleum,  salt  and  borax. 

California,  beinf  intersected  by  the  iso- 
thermal line  of  60**,  has  the  same  mean 
annual  temperature  as  the  north  of  Spain 
and  the  center  of  Italy,  and  may,  gen- 
erally speaking,  be  esteemed  geniiai  and 
mild.  The  year  may  be  divided  into  a 
dry  and  ai  wet  season.  On  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  the  climate  is 
said  to  be  that  of  constant  spring.  The 
most  important  farm  crops  are  hay  and 
forage,  barley,  winter  wheat,  beans,  pota- 
toesj  sugar  beets,  oats,  hops  and  com. 
Fruits  are  most  varied,  including  olives^ 
grapes,  apples,  pears,  plums,  figs,  oranges, 
peaches,  cherries,  apricots,  almonds  and 
grapefruit  The  export  of  citrous  fruits, 
dried  fruits  and  pickled  olives  is  very 
lar^e.  The  cultivatio^  ot  the  vine  is 
rapidly  extending,  and  the  production  of 
wine  and  brandy  and  raisins  is  large  and 
increasing.  Irrigation  is  practised  on 
nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  land. 
The  nsheries  of  California  are  prosperous, 
and  stock  and  poultry  raising  are  widely 
carried  on.  Manufactures,  though  stiU 
not  among  the  principal  industries,  are 
rapidly  on  the  increase,  lumber  and  tim- 
ber products,  slaughtering  and  meat  pack- 
ing, and  canning  and  preserving,  in  the 
lead.  There  is  a  large  foreign  trade,  espe- 
cially with  the  Orient 

California  was  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the 
United  States  in  1847,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Mexican  War ;  in  1850  it  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  It  possesses  a 
number  of  educational  institutions,  chief 
amon^  them  the  University  of  California, 
of  which  the  famous  Lick  Observatory  is 
a  part,  and  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Uni- 
versity. The  capital  is  Sacramento;  the 
leading  cities,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and  Oakland.     Pop.   (1910)   2,377,549. 

flftlifnrTiin  ^^lf  of,  a  gulf  on  the  w. 
l^auiormu,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  America, 

in  Mexico,  lying  between  the  peninsula 
of  Lower  California  and  the  mainland.  It 
is  about  700  miles  long,  and,  through 
most  of  its  length,  is  less  than  100  miles 
wide.    It  has  long  had  a  pearl  fishery. 

Calif  Ornia,  i?^.="'  *  territory  of 
^  Mexico,  comp  rising  a 
peninsula  jutting  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  separated  from  the  mainland  through- 
out its  entire  length  by  the  Gulf  of 
California.  It  is  nearly  800  miles  in 
length,  and  in  different  places  30,  60,  90, 
and  120  miles  wide;  area  61,562  sq. 
miles.  It  is  largely  mountainous  and  arid, 
but  is  said  to  possess  valuable  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources.  The  chief  towns 
are  Loretto  and  La  Paz,  the  capital. 
Population  47,082,  of  whom  perhaps  a 
half  are  Indians. 


Gali^nla  (ka-l»fif'tt-la),  Caius  CiSSAR 
vcuxguxo,  Augustus  Gebuanicuh.  a 
Roman  emperor,  son  of  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina,  was  born  a.d.  12,  in  the  camp 
at  Antium;  assassinated  by  conspirators 
a.d.  41.  He  received  from  the  soldiers 
the  surname  of  Caligula,  on  account  of 
his  wearing  the  callgw,  a  kind  of  boots  in 
use  among  them.  He  succeeded  Tiberius, 
a.d.  37,  and  at  first  made  himself  very 
popular  by  his  mildness  and  ostentatious 


Caligula. 


genei^sity ;  but  at  the  end  of  eight  monthi 
he  was  seized  with  a  disorder,  caused  by 
his  irregular  mode  of  living,  which  ap- 
pears  to  have  permanently  deranged  his 
intellect.  After  his  recovery,  he  suddenly 
showed  himself  the  most  cruel  and  un- 
natural of  tyrants — a  monster  of  de- 
bauchery and  prodigality,  a  perpetrator 
of  the  greatest  crimes  and  follies.  The 
most  exquisite  tortures  inflicted  on  the 
innocent  served  him  for  enjoyments.  In 
the  madness  of  his  arrogance  he  even 
considered  himself  a  god,  and  caused 
sacrifices  to  be  offered  to  himself.  One  of 
his  greatest  follies  was  the  building  of  a 
bridpe  between  Baiae  and  Puteoli  (Puz- 
zuoli),  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
boast  of  marching  over  the  sea  on  dry 
land.  He  projected  expeditions  to  Gaul, 
Germany  and  Britain,  and  having  reached 
the  sea,  he  bade  his  soldiers  gather  shftlto 
for  spoils,  and  then  led  them  back  to 
Home.  At  last  a  band  of  conspirators  put 
an  end  to  his  career  in  the  29th  year  of 
his  age. 
CaliDerS  (kal'i-pers),   compasses   made 

^  either  with  arched  legs  to 
measure  the  diameters  of  cylinders  or 
globular  bodies,  or  with  straight  legs  and 
retracted  points  to  measure  the  interior 
diameter  or  bore  of  anything. 
CaliDh.    Calif,     or     Khalif     (kal'if, 

^    '    kSi'lif;  vicegerent)   is  the 
name  assumed  by  the  successors  of  Mo- 
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Caliph'  Calixtinefl 

hammed  in  the  government  of  the  faith-  Charles  Martel.  In  755  the  Moham- 
fnl  and  in  the  high-priesthood.  Caliphate  medan  dominion  split  up  into  the  Eastern 
was  therefore  the  name  given  to  the  em-  and  Western  Caliphates,  the  western 
pire  of  these  princes  which  the  Arabs  caliph  having  Spain,  with  his  capital  at 
founded  in  Asia,  and  enlarged,  within  a  Cordova ;  and  the  eastern  including 
few  centuries,  to  a  dominion  exceeding  Northern  Africa,  with  the  capital  at  Bag- 
even  the  Boman  empire  in  extent.  The  dad.  The  former  was  ruled  by  a  series  of 
appellation  of  caliph  has  long  ago  been  Ommiyade  caliphs;  the  latter  by  the  dy- 
swallowed  up  in  Shah,  Sultan,  Emir,  and  nasty  of  the  Abbasides.  The  most  cele- 
other  titles  peculiar  to  the  East.  Moham-  bra  ted  of  the  Abbaside  caliphs  of  Bagdad 
med  having  died  without  naming  his  sue-  was  Harun  al  Rashid  (Aaron  the  Jusl), 
cessor,  three  rival  parties  appeared  imme-  786-808,  under  whom  learning,  science, 
diately  'after  his  death.  The  first  was  and  art  were  in  a  flourishing  state.  Sub- 
headed  by  Omar,  a  kinsman  of  the  proph-  sequently  the  Moslem  kingdom  lost  prov- 
et,  who  demanded  the  election  of  Abu  ince  after  province,  and  the  temporal 
Bekr,  Mohammed's  father-in-law.  The  authority  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  was 
second  party  was  headed  by  Ali,  the  bus-  destroyed.  Numerous  independent  dy- 
band  of  Fatima,  the  prophet's  daughter,  nasties  were  set  up,  the  most  important 
who  declared  for  himself.  The  third  party  of  which  was  that  of  the  Fatimites, 
consisted  of  people  of  Medina,  who  de-  founded  by  an  African  Saracen  who 
manded  the  election  of  one  of  themselves,  claimed  descent  from  Fatima  the  daughter 
Abu  Bekr  was  chosen  (a.d.  032),  and  of  the  prophet.  This  dynasty  conquered 
prosecuting  the  conquest  of  Syria,  he  de-  Sicily  and  several  parts  of  Italy,  Egypt, 
feated  the  Byzantine  emperor  Heraclius  and  Palestine.  It  came  to  an  end  in 
and  took  Damascus.  His  successor,  1171.  In  1031  the  Western  Caliphate 
Omar,  completed  the  conquest  of  Syria,  ceased,  and  the  Saracenic  dominion  in 
took  Jerusalem,  subjugated  Egypt,  and  Spain  was  broken  up  into  several  small 
defeated  the  Persians.  He  is  said  to  have  states.  The  most  brilliant  period  of  the 
erected  over  1500  mosques.  He  was  sue-  Western  Caliphate  was  in  the  9th  and 
ceeded  by  Othman,  or  Osman,  who  com-  lOth  centuries,  when  literature,  science. 
Dieted  the  concjuest  of  Persia  and  other  and  art  were  in  more  flourishing  conditioa 
£3astern  countries,  extended  his  dominion  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  The  East- 
in  Africa,  and  took  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  em  Caliphate  lingered  on  till  1258,  when 
Othman  was  succeeded  by  Ali,  who  is  Bagdad  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
regarded  as  the  first  legitimate  possessor  Mongols. 

of   the   dignity   by   a   numerous   sect   of  Poliaotro  l^arlr   (kal-i-sfi'ya),  a  var- 

Mohammedans,  which  gives  him  and  his  vrail»»y»  JjaiA.   j^^y  ^^  Peruvian  or 

son,  Hassan,  almost  equal  honor  with  the  cinchona  bark,  namely,  that  of  Cinchona 

prophet     During  his  reign  a  great  schism  calisAya  or  flava. 

divided  the  Mohammedans  into  two  sects  Poi;afliATiin&  (kal-is-then'iks),  the  art 

called  the  Sunnites  and  the  Shiites,  the  vaiiatnciui/B  ^^  exercising   the   body 

former  acknowledging  the  authority  of  all  for  the  purpose  of  giving  strength  to  the 

the  caliphs,  the  latter  acknowledging  only  muscles  and  grace  to  the  carriage.     The 

Ali  and  his  descendants.     Ali  was  mur-  term    is    usually    applied    to    the    physi- 

dered  in  a.d.  660^  and  his  son  Hassan  in  cal    exercises    of    women    and    girls,    as 

661,  when  Moawiyah,  the  founder  of  the  gymnastics    is    to    those    of    men    and 

dynasty  of  the  Ommiyades,  became  caliph,  boys. 

and  transferred  his  capital  from  Medina  To  liver    (kal'i-ver),  an  early  form  of 

to  Damascus.     His  army  continued   the  v«**J'Vcx    hand-gun,   musket,   or  arque- 

conqiiest  of  Northern  Africa,  and  twice  buse,  lighter  and  shorter  than  the  musket, 

unsuccessfully    attacked    Constantinople,  which  had  tne  advantage  of  the  latter  in 

Carthage  was  taken  in  098,  after  which  being  fired  without  a  rest,  and  much  more 

the  Mohammedans  encountered  no  serious  rapidly.     It  seems  to  have  gone  out  of 

opposition  in  Northern  Africa.    From  the  fashion  about  1630. 

union  of  the  Arabic  and  Berber  races  of  flalWfiTiAa  (kariks-tlns),  or  Utba- 
Africa  sprung  the  Moors  of  Saracenic  vaiiAtiuca  Quig^g^  ^  sect  of  Hussites 
history.  The  conquest  of  Spain  im-  in  Bohemia,  who  published  their  con- 
mediately  followed,  Tarik,  the  lieutenant  fession  in  1421,  the  leading  article  of 
of  the  Saracen  general,  Musa,  having  which  was  a  demand  to  partake  of  the 
totally  defeated  the  King  of  the  Goths,  cup  (calix)  as  well  as  of  the  bread  in 
The  caliphate  now  extended  from  the  the  Ijord's  Supper,  from  which  they  re- 
Oxus  and  Indus  to  the  Atlantic.  In  ceived  their  name  of  Utraquists  (L. 
732  a  great  host  of  Moslem  soldiery  uterque,  both).  Their  tenets  were  con- 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  invaded  France,  ceded  by  the  articles  of  Basel  in  1438, 
but  were  totally  defeated  at  Tours  by  and  they  became  the  predominant  party 
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in    Bohemia.      The    name    Calixtine    is  CallaO  (*^*l-y^'^)»   a    seaport    town   of 

also     given     to     a  follower     of     Georg  ^«*""'^  l*eru,  the  port  of  Lima,  from 

Calixtus.  which   it   is   6   miles   distant,   and   with 

PdliT-fiia     (kaMiks'tus),   the  name  of  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway;  pop. 

vaiiAtus     ^Yiree    popes.— Calixtus    I  48,118.    The  roadstead  is  one  of  the  best 

was  a  Roman  bishop  from  217  to  224,  in  the  Pacific,  and  there  is  a  dock,  with  an 

when    he    suffered    martyrdom. — Calix-  area  of  nearly  52  acres,  constructed  at  a 

TUB  11  was  elected  in  1119,  in  the  mou-  cost  of  $8,500,000,  besides  a  floating  iron 

astery   of   Glugny,   successor   of   the   ex-  dock.      Gallao   is    the   emporium    of   the 

celled  pope,  Gelasius   II,  who  had  been  whole   of   the   trade   of   Peru,   importing 

driven  from  Italy  by  the  Emperor  Henry  manufactured      goods,      and      exporting 

V,  and  had  died  in  this  monastery.     He  guano,  copper  ore,  sodium  nitrate,  wool, 

excommunicated    the   Emperor   Henry   V  bark,  etc.     It  is  the  starting  point  of  the 

on  account   of  a  dispute  respecting  the  famous  Oroya  railway.     In  1746  the  old 

right   of  investiture ;    as   also    the   anti-  town   was  destroyed   by  an   earthquake, 

pope    Gregory    VIII,    whom    he    drove  with   much   loss  of  life  and   damage   to 

from  Rome.     He  availed  himself  of  the  shipping. 

troubles   of   the   emperor   to   force   him,  Collpott  (kal'kot),    John    Wall,    an 

in   1122,   to  agree   to   the   Concordat   of  ^ttiiuuvi*  eminent    composer,    born    in 

AVorms.      He   died    in    1124.— Calixtus  London    in    1766;    died    in    1821.      He 

III,  chosen   in   1168  in  Rome,   as  anti-  studied  under  Handel ;  obtained  the  Mus. 

pope  to  Paschal   III,  and  confirmed   by  Doc.   degree    from   Oxford;    was   author 

the  Emperor  Frederick  I,  in  1178,   was  of   a   musical   grammar;    and   was  espe- 

obliged  to  submit  to  Pope  Alexander  III.  cially  noted  for  his  glee  compositions. — 

As  he  was  not  counted  among  the  legal  Sib    Augustus    Wall,    brother    of    the 

popes,     a     subsequent     pope,     Alfonso  above,  born  at  Kensington,  in  1779,  died 

BoBGiA,  made  pope  in  1455,  was  called  1844.     He  studied   portrait-painting  un- 

Caliwtus  III.     He  died  in  1458.  der   Hoppner,   but   distinguished   himself 

CRlixtllS  (properly   Calliaen),   Geobo,  specially  in  landscape-painting.     In  1837 

an     able     and     enlightened  he   was  knighted,  and  in  1843  was  ap- 

German     theologian     of     the     Lutheran  pointed   keeper   of   the   royal   collections 

Church  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  in  of  pictures. 

1586  in  Schleswig;  died  in  1656.  In  1614  CRllernisIl  (kal'fir-nish),  a  village 
he  became  professor  of  theology  in  Helm-  ^«****'*  ■*""»■"■  and  district  of  Scotland, 
stedt.  He  wrote  against  the  celibacy  of  Isle  of  Lewis,  16  miles  west  of  Storno- 
the  clergy,  and  proposed  a  reunion  of  way,  famous  for  its  circles  of  standing 
Catholics  and  Protestants  upon  the  basis  stones.  The  main  circle  is  40  feet  In 
of  the  Apostles'  creed.  diameter,  formed  of  twelve  unhewn 
Pnll  (*^al)»  *  t^r™  "sed  in  various  blocks  of  gneiss  from  10  to  13  feet  high, 
^*^  *  senses:  as,  (1)  in  reference  to  with  a  larger  block  in  the  center.  From 
joint-stock  companies,  and  the  like,  a  this  circle  rows  of  stones  project  to  the 
demand  for  payment  of  the  whole  or  a  east,  west,  and  south.  There  are  up- 
portion  of  the  amount  which  a  person  wards  of  40  blocks  altogether, 
has  undertaken  to  contribute  to  any  PRlliclltllVS  (kal-ik'this),  a  genua 
scheme;  (2)  in  Presbyterian  churches,  ^o,i.xi,\ju,vxLy o  ^^  fishes  belonging  to 
the  written- document  signed  by  the  mem-  the  abdominal  malacopterygians,  and  fam« 
bers  of  a  congregation  calling  on  or  in-  ily  Siluridae  or  sheat-fishes.  They  are 
viting  a  clergyman  to  become  their  pas-  natives  of  hot  climates,  and  are  said  to 
tor,  and  presented  to  him  after  he  has  make  their  way  over  land  in  search  of 
been  duly  elected. — Call  to  the  bar,  the  water  during  dry  seasons, 
formal  admission  of  a  person  to  the  rank  n#i11i(yn-nii-m  (kal-ig'o-num),  a  genus 
of  barrister.  Vraiuj^unum  ^j  shrubs  belonging  fo 
Calla  (l^al'^ah  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  the  Polygonacese.  The  best-known  8i»e- 
order  Orontiacese.  The  known  cies  is  C.  pallasia^  of  the  steppes  n^T 
species  are  few  and  of  widely  different  the  Caspian,  the  acid  fruit  and  shoots 
habitats.  C,  palusiria  occurs  in  the  of  which  are  often  eaten  to  allay  thirst, 
north  of  Europe  and  America.  It  has  ColliTnaphTlS  ^kal-im'a-kus).  1.  A 
a  creeping  root-stock  extremely  acrid  in  ^«**"-»"^«*^"-**»  Greek  poet  and  gram- 
taste,  but  which,  when  deprived  of  its  marian,  born  at  Cyrene,  in  Libya,  of  a 
causticity  by  maceration  and  boiling,  is  noble  family;  flourished  about  250  B.c. 
made  by  the  Lapps  into  bread.  Tlie  He  taught  at  Alexandria,  and  was  ap- 
beautiful  Richardia  JEthiopica  (Ethio-  pointed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  libra- 
pian  lily)  was  formerly  included  in  this  rian  of  the  Alexandrine  Museum.  He 
genus,  and  is  still  sometimes  called  Calla  wrote  an  epic  poem  called  Chtlatea,  sev- 
^thiopica.  era!  prose  works,  and  tragedies,  elegies, 
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comedies,  etc.,  but  only  some  seventy-two  fjolTnet  (k&l-n^fl).   Augustine,  distin- 

epigrams  and  six  hymns  remain. — 2.  A  ^"'*'^^^^   guished  as  an  ezegetical  and 

Greek  architect  and  artist  who  flourished  historical  writer,  was  born  in  Lorraine 

about  400  B.C.,  the  reputed  originator  of  in  1672 ;  died  at  Paris  in  1757.    He  early 

the  Corinthian  column.  entered  the  order  of  St.   Benedict,  and 

Call^in&rer.    see  KaUnjar.  became    the   head    of   several   abbeys   in 

»  /  succession.    He  was  an  industrious  com- 

Callililia  (l^al-ll'nus),  of  Ephesns,  the  piler    of    voluminous    worlds,    such     as 

earliest    Greek   elegiac   poet,  Commentatre    tur    tou9    lea    Livrea    de 

flourished   about  730   b.c.     Only   a   few  VAncien     et     du     Nouveau     Testament 

fragments  of  his  elegies  are  extant.  (Paris,    1707-16),    Dictionnaire    Histo- 

CalliODe    (*^al-I'o-pe),    one    of    the  rique  et   Critique  de  la  Bible,   Histoire 

^        r       Muses.      She   presided   over  EccUsiaatique  et  Civile  de  la  Lorraine, 

eloquence  and  heroic  poetry  and  was  the  etc. 

mother  of  Orpheus.  CalTna  (^dma),  BsoiONS  OF,  tracts  In 
GalliODe  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  P^P®^  through  ^^""o  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
^^  which  steam  passes  with  Oceans,  on  the  confines  of  the  trade- 
great  velocity,  a  tune  being  thus  played  winds,  where  calms  of  long  duration  pre- 
by  means  of  a  keyboard  attached  there-  vail.  About  the  winter  solstice  their 
to-  /.,./.  X  ^  1.  average  northern  limit  is  in  5"*  N.  lat., 
CallistheneS  ^^^r^*M®°"^*)»  *  9.^®^"  ^^^   i^   the   months   about   the   summer 

**v**w»  philosopher    and    histo-  solstice  about  12**  N.  lat.     The  southern 

rian,  a  native  of  Olynthus,  who  was  ap-  limit  lies  nearly  always  to  the  north  of 

pointed  to  attend  Alexander  in  his  expe-  the  equator,  varying  between  1**  and  8* 

dition  against  Persia.    His  expressed  dis-  17.  lat. 

approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Alexander  ^€^^'n^r%f%\wo      a       v  1       1 

incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  courtiers  v/aimuCKS.    Bee  Kalmucks. 

and  royal  favorites,  and  he  was  put  to  n^Vj^p,    (kftn),   a   municipal  and,  until 

death  on  a  pretended  charge  of  treason,  vaixic    ^ggg^  ^  parliamentary  borough 

328  B.C.  .,    ,     „    .V  ,.  .        ,  ^°  Wiltshire,  England,  31  miles  N.  N.  w. 

Callosity    (kal-osi-ti),  any  thickened  of   Salisbury.      It   is   the   center   of   the 

,.        or    hardened    part    of    the  manufacture  of  the  far-famed  Wiltshire 

human  skin  caused  by  pressure  and  fric-  bacon.     Pop.  of  mun.  borough,  3539 

tion.     Also  the  1*^"^*^  cutaneous  thick-  nalomel    (kal'o-mel),    mercurous 

enings  on  the  buttocks  of  monkeys.  i/ftlOmei    ^jhl^ride,   Hg,Cl.,  a  prepara- 

Callot  (*^a'-^)»  Jacques,  a  French  en-  tion  of  mercury  much  used  in  medicine, 

I      100K  Sr^er,  Xioni  about  1593;  died  and  also  found  native  as  horn-quicksilver, 

in    itWD.      He   distinguished    himself   in  It  is  prepared  by  grinding  in  a  mortar 

Italy  and  France,  and  was  patronized  by  sulphate  of  mercury  with  as  much  mer- 

^e  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany  and  by  Louis  cury  as  it  already  contains,  and  heating 

XIII.      He    preferred    etching    probably  the  compound  which  is  formed  with  com- 

because    his    active    and    fertile    genius  mon  salt  in  a  retort  until  the  mercury 

could   in   that   way  express  itself   more  subUmes.     The  calomel  is  thus  produced 

rapidly.     In  the  space  of  twenty  years  as  a  tasteless  white  powder.     It  is  used 

he   designed    and   executed    about    1600  in  a  variety  of  ailments,  as  a  purgative, 

pieces,   the  characteristics  of  which  are  a  vermifuge   etc 

freedom    variety,  and  naivety.  Calonne  '  ('^d-lo^).     Charles     Alex- 

CalltL  na.    see  Heath.  vraiuunc    ^^^^^^  ^^    ^  French  states- 

^   11  /i,.i'»«\     -.    «*ii    84^        1  ™*°»   ^^^   '^^  1734   at   Douai;   died   at 

Callus    1^«^°?1'   ?u  <^5Uo8ity;    also   a  Paris  in  1802.    He  studied  at  Paris,  and 

Kof«,o-.«     fS!     ^fj^^^^^.o^  osseous  matter  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  an  idvo- 

hnnYr-oJHf.  extremities    of    fractured  cate.     In   1783   he  succeeded   Maurepas 

bones,  serving  to  unite  them.  ^  as   minister   of  finance;    but   after   four 

Calmar    (»almar),  the  pnncipal  city  years  of  incessant  endeavors  at  financial 

n.n,a  ««  a^L  ^    F<^^."5^ce    of   the    same  reform  he  could  do  nothing  but   advise 

Oernd   onTh^''?.^«n/*V"o^^.2?T^'*  *S  ^n  assembly  of  the  notables,  which   ac- 

hi«a.1;i^l*!^®*"^?°^  ^^^^^^  cordingly    met   in    1787.      The   financial 

It  dpX  J^nPu?^^^^^       """"^.i  'r^  ?*^^*  statement   which    he    then    made   led    to 

1307    cftHpd    1^^^^^^  i^n  ^^""^^  ^^  !i;«  dismissal,  and  he  retired  to  England, 

iiwlh  .hi  ♦Kii^®Q^°*2?   ""?   Calmar,    by  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he 

Z^^L^:  tea^ynt^'^X^^^^^^  nr  ^  ^^^  -^^^-^  P"^^  -^^^  -->> 

IffS.  ^T&'l\^^I^^'^  Caiophyllum  <^roKit^  = 

of  Norway.  GutUfer®.    consisting    of    large    tlmbS 
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trees,  with  Bhining  leaves  which  have  nu-  Greek  monks  belonging  to  the  order  of 
merous  transverse  parallel  veins.  (7.  St  Basil,  who  lead  a  very  austere  life. 
Inophyllum  yields  a  medical  resin,  the  Their  most  celebrated  monastery  in  Asia 
tacamahac  of  the  East  Indies.  The  seeds  is  at  Mount  Sinai ;  in  Europe  at  Mount 
afford  an  oil  which  is  used  for  burning,  Athos.  They  do  not  all  agree  as  to 
for  making  ointment,  etc.        ^  their  mode  of  life.     Some  of  them  are 

GaloreSCence  (^k^l-^res'ens),  thecenobltes;  that  is,  they  live  in  common, 
transmutation  of  heat  Others  are  anchorites,  living  alone,  or 
rays  into  light  rays ;  a  peculiar  transmu-  with  only  one  or  two  companions ;  and 
tabon  of  the  invisible  calorific  rays,  oh- others  again  are  recluses,  who  live  in 
servable  beyond  the  red  rays  of  the  spec- grottoes  or  caverns  in  the  greatest  re- 
trum  of  solar  and  electric  li|rht,  into  tirement,  and  are  supported  by  ahns 
visible  luminous  rays,  b7  passing  them  supplied  to  them  by  the  monasteriea 
through  a  solution  of  iodine  in  Wsul- riai,.gg  Kalpi  (kal'p€).  a  town  of 
phide  of  carbon,  which  intercepts  the  lu-  ^lupcc,  gritish  India,  m  the  united 
n^l^^^  /BV  from  tliA  T^Hn  aaZm-  provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh.  on  the 
Calone  ^^tyX^J'l,  ^veralffi  ^j,^*  ^^-\,  ot  the  Jumna  about  50 
mal  units.  The  quantity  of  heat  required  ^l]^\  ^'±7^'  of  Cawnpore.  Dunng  the 
to  raise  a  grain  of  water  1^  Centigrade  is  S?e7,.^?;i*i°y  .^^^'',!f  ^^''^?!,  %  ^\}'" 
termed  the  tmall  caloHe.  The  amount  of  ^'PfLl!,^^,^''!'^^^^  ^^^  ^"""^  n^  i^T"*!^*" 
heat  required  to  raise  a  kUogram  of  water  S^°''S5^SV^  "f^^]?^  ^^^  signaly  defeated, 
!•  is  a  large  or  ffreai  oatorte,  or  1000  f,^'*  f^^p^if^S'^l'"  Campbell,  in  the  vicin- 
smaU  ealorifis.  About  80  calories  are  re-  '^^  ''LS?^uE''^S'  *??  afterwards  at  Cal- 
quired  to  change  a  gram  of  ice  at  O"  P^?e*'«^^^  ^^  ^ir  Hugh  Rose,  May  26, 
CSentigrade   to   water  at   0*  C   and   540  -*^^^- 

calories  are  required  to  change  the  same  Galnnrnill.  ('■"d-pur'ni-a),  the  fourth 
mass  of  water  at  100*0  to  steam  at  ^"'^F  ******"•  wife  of  Julius  Ciesar. 
100**  O.  married    to    him    59    B.o.      She    was    a 

/«  1      •       X         /Vai  ;^  ri*m'  o.  f  Ai-\     on   ^awfifl^ter  of  L.  Calpumlus  Piso,  who  was 

Calonmeter  \^*  „J:,"™  ^.l*^,;.«„  co^ui  in  58  b.c. 

apparatus  for  meas-  ^  •  -  •  m  t  » 
uring  absolute  quantities  of  heat  or  the  Calpnr  niTlS.  f-^'^^^*  *  ^  I-aJin  pas- 
specific  or  latent  heat  of  bodies,  as  an  „•  n  u  .  .J  ^^^^  ^  ^?^K^^^^^  ^^ 
instrument  for  measuring  the  beat  given  S,\^"y  **>o?<^  ***«  ^^"  o^  *°®.*^  century, 
out  by  a  body  in  cooling  from  the  quan-  Eleven  eclogues  composed  by  him  are 
tity  of  ice  it  melts  or  from  the  rise  of  ^^^*°^" 

temperature  it  produces  in  water  around  GaltabfiUotft  (kft  1-ta-bel-lot'a),    a 

It.  'wwiuo.Mcxxvuc*  ^^^^  ^f  Sicily,  province 

Calotroms    (ka-^ot'ro-pis),     a     genus  o^  Girgenti.    Pop.  6408. 

^        of  shrubs  or  small  trees.  Galtftlrironfi  (-J^-PO'nft)i    a    town    of 

order     Asclepiadaceae,     one     species     or  "•*««'6***'**^  Sicily,    34    m.    s.  w.    of 

which    yields     the     Indian    fiber    called  Catania:    the    see    of   a    bishop.      It    is 

tnudar    (which   see).     For  another  spe-  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  terra-cotta 

cies  see  Apple  of  Sodom.  figures  and  pottery.     Pop.  35,116. 

Calotte    (ka-lof),  .a    skullcap    worn    CaltaniaSfttta    ttti-set'ta),    a    town, 
by    ecclesiastics    in    Catholic    ^aitamsscXXa    ^j^jj^^  ^^^.^^j  ^^  ^^^ 

countries,  and  in  England  by  Serjeants-  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  right 

i   ,    : ,. .  .  *t.     «  ^»°^  o^  *^e  Salso.  62  miles  s.  E.  of  Pa- 

Galot  tlStS,  Sf  ****  Regiment  de  la  lermo.     In   the   vicinity  are   springs   of 

o.>«-«  /  J^^^^'F"'  *  society  which  petroleum   and  of  hydrogen  gas,   a  mud 

^hlrLn^jT^.T\'?iT^^^  i*^^  y^*"  ^i  ??^*^*%    *°^    important   sulphui    miu^-s. 

Jr  J  i?°  ^^  5^"^?  ^^^/  *°^v  ^*«  °*™^  Pop-  43,303.— The  province  has  an  area 

Ji^i^^HY'''?.??'''"^.^^'-  ^l,,^*^*^*^^^'  «^   1263   square   mfles,   with   a   pop?  v^ 

the  symbol  of  the  society.     All  were  ad-  329,440.  ,        «.      «   pup.   v^ 

naitted    whose    ridiculous    behavior,    odd    /i^l*!-*    rkA^fhfl^    f>i«  »A«*.t.  «#  «-««• 
charecter.  foolish  opinions,  etc.,  had  ex-    Caltha   J^Xeo^V  oUnfs  tn  whIoS T^ 

^  ful.good,^er«„,anoldman),   Cen»a«r«o  caWWpa*  the  Xr-°W»t1e). 
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Calumba  Calvin 

found  in  waste  places  in  the  south  of  morist,  born  at  Marti j',  Worcestershire,  in 
England.  The  heads  are  covered  with  1831 ;  died  in  1884 ;  was  educated  at  Ox- 
long,  yellow  spines.  The  water  caltrop  ford  and  Cambridge.  He  wrote  little,  but 
is  Trapa  natans,  the  fruit  of  which  has  the  poems  in  his  Verses  and  Translations 
seyeral  horns  formed  of  the  indurated  and  Fly  Leaves  are  very  clever  ex- 
lobes  of  the  calyx.  amples  of  humor  and  parody.  He  made 
Polnml^a  (kd-lum'ba),  or  CJoLOiCBO,  a  good  translation  of  Theocritus. 
LFaiumoa  ^  ^^^^^  Jateorhlza  palm-  Colvert  (kal'vert),  Gbobob,  the  first 
«a,  indigenous  to  the  forests  of  Mozam-  v***'^*"  Baron  Baltimore.  See  BalH- 
hi  que,   nat   order  Menispermacese.     The   more, 

large  roots  are  much  used  as  a  bitter  rjolvi  (karvi),  a  fortified  seaport  of 
tonic  in  cases  of  indigestion.  American  ^o****  France,  on  the  N.  w.  side  of 
or  false  calumba  Is  the  bitter  root  of  Corsica.  It  was  taken  by  the  English 
FrasSra  Carolinensis,  a  gentianaceous  in  1794,  but  abandoned  in  the  following 
herb  found  in  North  America.  year.     Pop.  (1906)    1967. 

nnlnmAf  (kal'a-met).  a  kind  of  pipe  rialinTi  (kal'vin),  John  (so  called 
l/aiUmeX  \^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  American  In-  ^aiVlll  \^^^  Calvinus,  the  Latinized 
dians  for  smoking  tobacco.  Its  bowl  is  form  of  his  family  name,  Cauvin  or 
usually  of  soft  red  soapstone,  and  the  Chauvin)^  reformer  and  Protestant  theo- 
tube  a  long  reed,  ornamented  with  logical  writer,  born  at  Noyon,  Picardy,  in 
feathers.  The  calumet  is  (or  was)  used  1509 ;  died  at  Geneva  in  1564.  His  father, 
as  a  symbol  or  instrument  of  peace  and  Gerard  Cauvin,  procureur-fiscal  and  dio- 
war.  To  accept  the  calumet  Is  to  agree  cesan  secretary,  dedicated  him  early  to 
to  the  terms  of  peace,  and  to  refuse  it  the  church,  and  he  was  presented  with  a 
is  to  reject  them.  The  calumet  of  peace  benefice  at  the  age  of  twelve.  The  in- 
is  used  to  seal  or  ratify  contracts  and  come  derived  from  this  nominal  office 
alliances,  to  receive  strangers  kindly,  and  enabled  him  to  proceed  to  Paris  and  enter 
to  travel  with  safety.  The  calumet  of  war,  on  a  course  of  regular  study.  He  was 
differently  made,  is  used  to  proclaim  war.  soon  led  to  entertain  doubts  respecting 
Calvados  ^^^^'^^'^^^^'  '^  ^''^'^^^  ^^^'«  ^^®  priesthood,  and  became  dissatiMHed 
voxvouva  p^y^  ^^  ^jjg  ^2^  province  with  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
of  Normandy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  €!hurch;  in  consequence  he  gave  up  his 
the  English  Channel,  and  E.,  w.,  and  cure,  and  took  to  the  study  of  the  law  in 
B.  by  the  deps.  Eure,  I^  Manche,  and  Orleans.  In  1532  he  returned  to  Paris  a 
Orne.  Area,  2145  sq.  m.  It  is  named  decided  convert  to  the  reformed  faith, 
from  a  dangerous  ridge  of  rocks  which  and  was  soon  compelled  to  fly,  when, 
extends  along  the  coast  for  10  or  12  after  various  wanderings,  he  found  a 
miles.  The  dep.  is  undulating  and  pic-  protector  in  Margaret  of  Navarre.  In 
turesque,  and  possesses  rich  pastures.  1534  he  returned  to  Paris;  but,  finding 
Chief  town,  Caen.  Pop.  403,431.  that   the  persecution  against  those   who 

Calvaert  (kAl-vart'),  Diqnys,  a  were  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
painter,  was  born  at  Ant-  reformers  was  still  raging,  he  retired  to 
werp  in  1555;  died  at  Bologna  in  1619.  Basel  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
He  went  very  young  to  Italy,  and  ulti-  At  Basel  he  completed  and  published  his 
mately  opened  a  school  at  Bologna,  from  great  work,  The  Institutes  of  the  Chris* 
which  proceeded  137  masters,  and  among  Uan  Religion  {Christianw  Religionis 
these  Albano,  Guido,  and  Domenichino.  Institutio;  1536).  Having  gone  to  Italy, 
Calvarv  (kal'va-rl),  from  I^.  calvaria,  after  a  short  stay  at  Ferrara  he  went  to 
vaxvaxj  ^  skull,  used  in  the  Vulgate  Geneva,  where  reform  had  just  been 
to  translate  the  Hebrew  golgotha  (a  established.  In  1538,  In  company  with 
skull),  and  applies  to  the  place  outside  Farel,  he  was  expelled  from  Geneva  in 
Jerusalem  where  Christ  was  crucified,  consequence  of  the  reign  of  extreme  strict- 
usually  identified  with  a  small  eminence  ness  they  had  introduced,  when  he  went 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city.  The  term  first  to  Berne  and  then  to  Strasburg. 
is  also  applied  in  Roman  Catholic  coun-  In  1541  his  friends  in  Geneva  succeeded 
tries  to  a  kind  of  chapel,  sometimes  in  effecting  his  recall,  when  he  laid  before 
erected  on  a  hill  near  a  city  and  some-  the  council  the  draft  of  his  ordinances 
times  on  the  exterior  of  a  church,  as  a  respecting  church  discipline,  which  were 
place  of  devotion,  in  memory  of  the  immediately  accepted  and  published.  His 
place  where  our  Saviour  suffered;  as  college  of  pastors  and  doctors  and  his 
also  to  a  rocky  mound  or  hill  on  which  consistorial  court  of  discipline  formed  a 
three  crosses  are  erected,  an  adjunct  to  theocracy,  with  himself  at  the  head  of  it, 
religious  houses.  which  aimed  virtually  at  the  management 

C^VfirleV    (kal'ver-li),     Chableb   of  all  municipal  matters  and  the  control 
vcMvciXAvj      SxxjABT,     poet    and    hu-   of  the  social  and  individual  life  of  the 
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people.    A  magistrate  was  deposed  and  also  inclades  several  other  points  of  oon- 

condemned  to  two  months*  imprisonment  troversy,   such  as  that  of  free-will,  the 

*  because  his  life  was  irregular,  and  he  Sonship  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trin- 

was     connected     with     the     enemies     of  ity,  and  other  differences  in  doctrine  as 

Calvin.*    James  Gruet  was  beheaded  '  be-  between  Galvinists  and  Arminians.    Cal- 

cause  he  had  written  profane  letters  and  vinism    ic    the    theological    system    ez- 

obscene  verses,   and  endeavored   to  over-  pounded  in  the  Westminster  Ck>nfession 

throw    the    ordinances    of    the    church.'  of    Faith,    and    is    therefore    the    faith 

Michael  Servetus,  passing  through  Geneva  officially      held      by      the      Presbyterian 

in    1553,    was    arrested,    and     through  churches  generally;   it  is  also  substan- 

Oalvin's  instrumentality  was  burnt  alive  tially  identical  with   what  is  known   as 

because  he  had  attacked  the  mystery  of  '*  evangelicalism  '*  in  any  of  the  churches 

the  Trinity  in  a  book  which  was  neither  or  religious  bodies. 

written    nor    printed    at    Geneva.    This  Cfllvo   (kttl'vO),    Carlos,    diplomatist, 

has  been  regarded  as  the  great  blot  on  ^****"    born  in  Buenos  Ayres  in  1824; 

Calvin's  career,    though   approved  of  by  died  in  1906.    He  was  one  of  the  founders 

many    others    of    the     reformers.      His  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  and 

energy  and  industry  were  enormous :  he  later  was  Ambassador  from  Argentina  to 

E reached    almost    daily,    delivered    theo-  France.      In    1902    he    formulated    the 

>gical  lectures  three  times  a  week,  at-  famous  Calvo  Doctrine,  an  extension  of 

tended  all  deliberations  of  the  consistory,  the  Monroe   Doctrine,   at   the   time   that 

all  sittings  of  the  association  of  ministers,  Britain,  Germany  and  Italy  were  blockad- 

and  was  the  soul  of  all  the  councils.    He  ing  the  ports  of  Venezuela  to  inforce  the 

was  consulted,  too,  upon  points  of  law  as  payment  of  a  debt     He  announced  the 

well   as    of    theology.     Besides    this,    he  principle   that   'the  collection  of  pecun- 

found  time  to  attend  to  political  affairs  iary  claims  made  by  the  citizens  of  one 

in  the  name  of  the  republic,  to  publish  country  against   the  government   of  an- 

a  multitude  of  writings  in  defense  of  his  other  should  never  be  made  by  force.'    In 

opinions,  and  to  maintain  a  correspond-  1906  Dr.  IjOuIs  Drago  brought  this  prin- 

ence  through  all  Europe.     Up  to  15G1  the  ciple  before  the  Pan-American  Congress  at 

Lutherans    and    the   Calvinists    were    as  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  it  became  known  as 

one,  but  in  that  year  the  latter  expressly  the  Drago  Doctrine,  and  was  one  of  the 

rejected  the  tenth  article  of  the  Confes-  problems  submitted  to  The  Hague  Peace 

sion   of   Augsburg,   besides   some   others,  Conference.     Calvo    was    an    author    of 

and  hence  arose  the  name  of  Calvinists,  historical     and     economic    works,     chief 

Calvin  retained  his  personal  influence  to  among     them    being     his    fifteen-volume 

the  last;   but  a  year  or  two  before  his  Historical  Annals  of  the  Revolution  of 

death  his  health  had  broken  down.     As  Latin  America, 

a  theologian  Calvin  was  equal  to  any  of  fif.}^    (kalks;  L.,  lime  or  chalk),  a  term 

his   contemporaries   m    profound    knowl-  ^O'*^    formerly  applied  to  the  residuum 

edge,  acuteness  of  mind,  and  in  the  art  of  a  metal   or   mineral  which  has   been 

of  making  good  a  point  in  question.     As  subject     to     violent    heat,     burning,     or 

an  author  he  merits  great  praise.     His  calcination. 

Latin    works    are    written    with    much  flalvGantlins   (kal-i-kan'th  us),    a 

method,  dignity,  and  correctness.     He  was  ^aiycaninus   ^^^^^^  ^^  y^^^     ^'^^^ 

also  a  great  jurist  and  an  able  poUtician.  ican     shrubs,     of     which     one     species. 

Besides    the    /«f*ttu*e»,    the    most    im-  Florida  allspice  (0. /J'JoWJu*),  has  yellow 

portant   of  Calvin's   works   are   the  De  flowers,  and  is  sweet  scented. 

Necessitate     Reformand^    Ecclesiw,     In  fj^l^J^,,  (kal'i-don),    an   ancient   city 

^l0vum   Testamentum   Commentartt,  and  ^»iyu.Uil  ^^    Northern    Greece     in 

In  Librum  Geneseos  Commentarii.    The  ,^tolia,  celebrated  in  Greek  mythology  on 

collected    works    of    Calvin    have    been  account  of  the  ravages  of  a  terrible  boar, 

pubhshed     in     English     by     the     Calvin  All  the  princes  of  the  age  assembled  at 

Translation  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  fifty-  the  famous  Hunt  of  the  Calydonian  Boar, 

two  vols.  8vo   (1843^55).  ^hich    was    finally    despatched    by    Me- 

CalViniSm  (kal'vm-izm),  the  theolog-  leager. 

T«>,«  n  !«•        »<^f yenets  or  do<.trines  of  CalvTWeTie    (ka-lim'e-nS),   a   genus  of 

JnoH^*'"'?'  including  a  behef  in  predes-  l/aiymenC    ^^^j,    ^rilobites   found   In 

tination,   e^tion,    total   depravity,    orig-  the  Silurian  rocks. 

inal  sm,  effectual  caUing,  and   the  final  nolvwcA     (ka-lip's6).  in  Greek  mythol- 
perseverance  of  the  saints.     These  doc-  ^fi-AypSO     ogV^ymDh  wh^nhabited 

^nrnln    tiS  <Jo"btle88  amougst  the  most  TTlysses  was  shipwrecked.     She  promised 

nrn^^.fW^^  J^^J^^T,  7"*^Su  ^"    ^**^*'  ^'"^  immortality  if  he  would  consent  to 

propagation    and    defense.    The    system  marry  her.  but  after  a  seven  years'  stay 
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she  was   ordered   by   Hermes   to   permit 
his  departure. 

Calyptra   <^rZJi^li 

the  theca  or  capsule  of 
mosses.  The  same  name 
is  given  to  any  hoodlike 
body  connected  with  the 
organs  of  fructification  in 
flowering  plants. 

Calyptrseida   ^tr'iK 


Caltptba. 


-  a.  Moss.  b.  Cap- 
dS),  a  family  of  gaster- sole  with  oalyp- 
opodous  molluscs,  known  tra*  c.  Do.  with 
as    bonnet    or    chambered  ^"^  ^ J*  ^^ 

limpets.      The    ty pical"*''^®^ 
genus    Calypirtea   includes    the   cup-and- 
saucer  limpet. 

Calystegia  {.^'S'^'c^n^ru-i^ 

ceffi.    See  Bindioeed, 

CalvX  (I'&'^I^b),  in  botany,  the  name 
J^       given  to   the  exterior  covering 
of   a    flower  ; 
that    is,    the 
floral      envelope 
consisting    of    a 
circle    or    whorl 
of   leaves   ex- 
ternal    to   the 
corolla,  which  it 
^  encloses  and  sup- 
ports.   The  parts 
Wi  ^^/k    M^i  ^^  leaves  which 

r  j^^   i9^^&     belong  to  it  are 
/^^^  ^^^^M^    called   sepals; 
^^     ^^^^      they   may   be 
Forms  of  Calyx.  united    by    their 

margins  or  dis- 
tinct, and  are  usually  of  a  green  color 
and  of  less  delicate  texture  than  the 
corolla.      In     many     flowers,     however 

i  especially  monocotyledons),  there  is 
ttfe  or  no  difference  In  character  between 
calyx  and  corolla,  in  which  case  the  whole 
gets  the  name  of  perianth.  When  the 
calyx  leaves  are  distinct  the  calyx  is 
called  polysepalous  (a  a  a  in  accompany- 
ing cut)  ;  when  united,  gatnosepalous  or 
monosepalous  (55). 

Cam  ^'  Oranta,  an  English  river  which 
\/a.u&|  yjg^  ji^  Essex,  flows  N.  E.  through 
Cambridgeshire,  and  falls  into  the  Ouse 
after  a  course  of  about  40  miles. 
Gam  ^°  machinery,  a  simple  contrlv* 
'  ance  for  converting  a  uniform 
rotatory  motion  into  a  Taried  rectilinear 
motion,  usually  a  projecting  part  of  a 
wheel  or  other  revolving  piece  so  placed 
as  to  give  an  alternating  or  varying  mo- 
tion to  another  piece  that  comes  in  con- 
tact with  it  and  is  free  to  move  only  in  a 
certain  direction. 

CamaieU    (ka-ma'a),       monochrome 
^^^^  painting  or  painting  with 


a  single  color,  varied  onl^  by  gradations 
of  the  single  color,  by  light  and  shade, 
etc.  Drawings  in  India  ink,  sepia,  etc., 
are  classed  as  works  en  camaieu, 

Camaldolites  <ka-niar<i6-iits),    ca- 

MALDUNIANS,  a  nearly  extinct  fraternity 
of  monks  founded  in  the  Vale  of  CamaU 
doH  in  the  Apennines  in  1018,  by  St 
Romuald^  a  Benedictine  monk.  They 
were  originally  hermits,  but  as  their 
wealth  increased  they  associated  in  con- 
vent&  They  have  always  been  distin- 
guished for  their  extreme  aseticism,  their 
rules  in  regard  to  fasting,  silence,  and 
penances  being  most  severe.  Like  the 
Benedictines,  they  wear  white  robes. 
Camar^ne  (W-marg),   La,  the  delta 

France,  department  of  Bouches-du-RhOne. 
It  is  protected  from  the  inundations  of 
the  river  by  dikes,  and  is  mostly  an  un- 
healthv  tract  of  pools  and  marshes,  only 
a  small  portion  of  it  being  cultivated. 
Camarilla  (^a-ma-nTa),  a  word  first 
used  in  Spain,  but  now  in 
other  countries  also,  for  a  company  of 
secret  counselors  or  advisers  to  a  ruler: 
a  cabal ;  a  clique. . 

CamayeU.     See  Camaieu, 

Cambac^rts  ^^^^''^^i^d^'i^ 

Duke  of  Parma,  bom  in  1753  at  Mont- 
p^lier;  died  at  Paris  in  1824.  He  was 
trained  a  lawyer,  and  by  his  talents  soon 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Convention, 
and  was  appointed  to  various  judicial 
offices.  In  the  discussion  relative  to  the 
fate  of  the  king  he  declared  Louis  guilty, 
but  disputed  the  right  of  the  Convention 
to  judge  him,  and  voted  for  his  provisory 
arrest,  and  in  case  of  a  hostile  invasion, 
death.  For  a  time  he  had  the  manage- 
ment of  foreign  affairs;  and  when  Bon- 
aparte was  first  consul,  Cambac^rte  was 
chosen  second.  After  the  establishment 
of  th»  empire,  Cambac^r^s  was  created 
arch-chancellor,  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  ultimately  Duke 
of  Parma.  He  was  banished  on  the 
second  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII,  but 
was  subsequently  permitted  to  return. 

Cambalnc  l^-^-^f  >•  c-'ba.j,. 

city  which  we  now  know  as  Peking  be- 
came known  to  Europe  during  the  middle 
ages. 

Cam  ha  V  (kam-bft'),  a  feudatory  state 
uamoay  ^^  Gujarat,  India,  tributary 
to  Baroda.  Area  350  sq.  miles.  Also, 
the  capital  of  above  state,  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  formerly 
a  flourishing  port,  but  now  decayed. 
Pop.    3es,000.— The    gulf    separates    tha 
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peninsula  of  Kathiawar  from  the  north-  Ganibrai  (l^&9-brft;  in  German  called 
ern  coast  of  Bombay.  Length,  80  miles;  ^""'**"*«**  Katnerik  or  Kamhryk),  a 
average  breadth,  25  miles.  fortified  French  city,  on  the  Scheldt,  in 

Camberwell  (luun'b^r-wel),  a  suburb  the  dep.  Du  Nord,  104  miles  northeast 
woouM^Aw^u  ^j  London,  B.  side  of  of  Paris;  long  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
the  Thames,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  facture  of  fine  linens  and  lawns,  whence 
Pop.  261,357.     See  London,  similar  fabrics  are  called  cambrics.    It  is 

Camberwell  Beantv  ^  ^^^®  Brit-  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a 
^       „  **v»**«j,    igjj      butter-  cathedral,  an  archi episcopal  palace,  town- 

fly,  VwiesMa  Anttdpa.  The  wings  are  house,  etc.  Cambrai  is  the  Camaracum 
deep,  nch,  velvety  brown,  with  a  band  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  fortified, 
of  black,  a  row  of  large  blue  spots,  and  Pop.  21,791.— The  League  of  Camhrai,  a 
an  outer  band  or  margin  of  pale  yellow  league  forn.ed  in  1508  between  Louis 
dappled  with  black  spots.  The  cater-  xil  of  France,  the  German  Emperoi 
pillar  feeds  on  tte  mllow.      ^  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  for 

Cambium  (kambi-um),  m  botany,  a  ^he  purpose  of  humbling  the  Republic  of 
ww.ux»/«.«uM  mucilaginous  viscid  sub-  irZ^^L  KIa  whit^h  wm  loined  in  ISOd  hr 
Btonce  forming  .  layer  immediately  under  H^^^^^,  Fl  SeTf-^peZ  W^  ^ 
the  liber  or  inner  bark  of  plants,  supposed  V'*'  •'""."«»  rVftm'hH  a\  fho  T^Hn  nftmA 
Sa«^n U'SISr'^d'Tt*'Md£v'*?^  CaUlbna  (Jf^-^tltsV  *deri^"  "Cm 
SSS^SoSi  ItZn^^^  °"^  "^  **  Cymri,  the  name  of  the  branch  of  the 

n^l^^j-       A»m  hn'Ai  -^     nP  PAimo.  Celts  to  which  the  Welsh  belong. 

Cambodia  S^-'^.^nf^V  Cth^^iX  Cambrian  Kocks,  {-„f,^<>'^^-ri»^  «i 

.^rir^*rsy«^(Si>w&  Kfrnes^  brix^niS^ 

and  Gulf  6i  Siam,  and  w.  by  Gulf  of  spates,  and  shales,  lying  under  the  Lower 
Siam.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  low  and  Silurian  beds,  and  above  the  Archa?an, 
flat,  with  numerous  streams,  the  chief  a?^  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower 
being  the  Mekong'  or  Cambodia  River.  Cambrian.  Many  fossils  occur  m  the 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  vegetation  series,  including  sponges,  star-fishes,  teilc 
generally  is  marked  by  tropical  luxuri-  bites,  brachiopods,  lamellibranchs,  ptero- 
ance.  Cattle  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  Pods,  gasteropods,  cephalopods,  etc.  Tney 
among  wild  animals  are  the  elephant  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  bottom  rocks  of 
tiger ;  gold  and  precious  stones  are  found,  the  Silurian  system,  and  are  well  devel- 
In  early  times  Cambodia  was  a  powerful  oped  in  N.  Wales  (hence  the  name),  but 
state  exacting  tribute  even  from  Siam,  can  be  recognized  In  many  other  regions, 
but  it  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  lost  roTTibrifi  (kam'brik),  originally  the 
a  large  part  of  its  dominions  to  Siam.  v**-^*'****  name  of  a  fine  kind  of  linen 
Ma^ificent  ruins  attest  the  former  pros-  which  was  manufactured  principally  at 
penty.  Since  1863  it  has  been  a  protec-  Cambrai  (German  Kamhryk)  in  French 
torate  of  France,  and  since  1884  prac-  Flanders,  whence  the  name.  It  is  now 
tically  a  French  colony,  though  ruled  by  applied  to  a  cotton  fabric,  which  is  very 
a  king  of  its  own.  The  chief  town  is  extensively  manufactured  in  imitation  of 
Pnom-Penh ;  the  port  is  Kampot.  Pop.  the  true  cambric,  and  which  is  in  reality 
estimated  at  1,0(X),000  to  IJSiOOfiOO,  partly  a  kind  of  muslin. 

Cambodians  proper,  partly  Siamese,  An-  ri««,Krii1iyA  (kftm'brij).  an  inland 
namese,  etc.  ,     „     ,  ,„        UamonagC     county    o/    England. 

Gambon  tt?*'*^^*  ?^?»  *^.  *?"*"  bounded  by  the  counties  of  IJncoln, 
,  ,«^^  „^<>°»r^^ch«'l£i<>™at»  b<>>'»  Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Bedford, 
in  1845.  He  served  in  the  Franco-Prus-  Hertford,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk; 
sian  War;  was  made  directpivgeneral  in  ^rea  822  sq.  miles.  The  soil  is  diversified 
the  civil  service  of  Algeria  in  1874,  and  ^^  generally  fertile;  a  larpe  part  be- 
ffovemor^general  in  1891.  In  1891-1902  jon^g^o  the  fen  country.  The  principal 
h,'?n^^/'Ln^cW^%'h?''r^^^^^  "vers  are  the  Cam  or  Granta,  and  ths 

^SuS^nffSvlnf  Z'^i^^^n  rt,f  SnJ^tii  ^use.  By  drainage  much  of  the  fen  land 
A^l^^  Zlr^  ^itli  VJLhS^nt:  (including  the  Bedford  Level)  has  been 
frSS^^n^S?;^.  if  Rl;nn  lip  m«S5^^I  converted  iuto  good  arable  land  and  into 
\n^J^^o^^tL^flh^^  excellent  pastufes.  and  about  nine-tenths 

Fwf  and  G^anv  ^  oi  the  county  is  inder  cultivation.     The 

France  and  »ePM^y:       .  .  county  abounds  in  dairy  farms,  celebrated 

Camborne  te^TLnty  of^rS'  ^^r  the  production  of  excellent  butter  and 
wall.  11  miles  N^wWlTaSoShf  iTtiK  J^^^ese  The  8.E.  of  the  county  extending 
vicinity  of  productive  tin  and  copper  from  Gogmagog  Hills  to  Newmarket,  be- 
mines.    Pop.  (1911)  16,829.  in?   ba^e  and   heathy,  is  chiefly   appro- 

nnated  to  sheep-rearing ;  on  the  «.  tVf 
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groand  produces  fine  wheat,  barley,  and  fees;  $izar9f  students  of  limited  means, 
oats.  The  county  town  is  Cambridge ;  other  who  receive  varions  emoluments.  Ther« 
towns  are  Ely,  Wisbech,  Newmarket,  and  is  also  a  certain  number  of  non-coUe- 
March.  Pod.  216.122. — Cambridge,  the  giate  students.  The  head  of  each  college 
county  town,  is  situated  on  the  river  and  the  fellows  together  form  the  gov* 
Cam,  50  miles  n.  of  London.  It  is  an  eming  body  of  the  college.  The  univer- 
ancient  place,  and  was  a  Roman  station  sity  Is  composed  of  a  chancellor,  vice* 
(Granta).  It  occupies  a  perfect  level  chancellor,  the  masters  or  heads  of  col- 
encompassed  by  the  colleges,  and  their  leges,  fellows  of  colleges,  and  students, 
beautiful  grounds  and  gardens,  on  both  and  is  incorporated  as  a  society  for  the 
sides  of  the  Cam.  Several  of  the  streets  study  of  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
are  narrow  and  winding,  but  some  are  The  senate,  which  is  composed  of  all 
spadouB  and  airy,  and  much  improve-  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  or 
ment  has  taken  place  of  late  years.  The  Master,  is  the  great  legislative  assembly 
town  is  supported  mainly  by  the  presence  ef  the  university.  The  chief  executive 
of  Cambridge  University;  but  has  some  power  is  vested  in  the  chancellor,  the 
manufactures.  Pop.  (1911)  40,628.  high-fiteward,  and  the  vice-chancellor,  who 
nnmliriH^^  Univebsitt  of,  one  of  is  the  head  of  some  college.  Two  proctors 
vaiuuAiugc,  the  two  great  English  superintend  the  discipline  of  all  persons 
universities,  as  old  at  least  as  the  thir-  in  itatu  pupillari.  Bachelors  of  Arts 
teenth  century,  situated  in  Cambridge  may  obtain  '  honors '  in  the  following  de- 
town.  The  following  list  contains  the  partments — Mathematics,  Classics,  Moral 
names  of  the  colleges  or  distinct  corpor-  Sciences,  Natural  Sciences,  Law,  His- 
ate  bodies  comprised  in  the  university,  tory,  Theology,  Semitic  Languages,  In- 
with  the  time  when  each  was  founded : —  dian   Languages,  Mediaeval  and   Modem 

1.  St.  Peter's  CoUege.  or  Peter  House 1257  Languages.       The    succe^ful    candidates 

2.  Clare  College,  formerly  Clare  Hall.            132Q  i^    ^^<^^   o'   these   departments   are   ar« 

8.  Pembroke  College '..'.'.'.'.  1347  ranged    in    a    tripos,    that   is,    in    three 

4.  GonviUe  and  Calus  College. 1348  grades.    In  the  mathematical  tripos  these 

6.  Trinity  Hall 1360  three    grades    are    called,    respectively, 

6.  Corpus  Christi  College 1362  Wranglers,   Senior  Optimes,  and  Junior 

7.  King's  College 1441  Optimes ;  in  the  other  triposes  they  are 

a  Queen's  CoUege 1448  called  first  second,  and  third  class.    Wo- 

0.  St.  Catherine's  College,  or  Catherine  Hall.  .1473  men  who  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  of 

JO- J?«»9>5f^ }fS?  residence  and  standing  may  be  admitted 

Jo  S^u'.^if 1m?  ^o  the  tripos  examinations.     Those  who 

12.  St.  Johns  College 1611  ^^^  j^  ^y^^  pubUshed  Usts,  and 

u  ?SflJ;^???iiSl**^ ISS  '•«<^«i^e  certificates;  bit  no  degrees  are 

J:KLS''a«ege::::;:;;;;;.;;;:;:;::;;;iS^  5P<>g  them,    two  coueges 

16.  Sidney  Sussex  (Snege.:.: I60g  i^JF*?"   ^^^^   Newnham)    have  been  es- 

17.  Dowidng  CoUege.        1800   tablished  for  women,  but  they  are  no  part 

la  Selwyn  College. . ...  ........  1882  of  the  university,  though  many  of  the  unl- 

_    ,     _  ^^  „         ,  versity  lectures  are  open  to  students  of 

Each  of  these  colleges  is  a  separate  cor-  these  colleges.    The  annual  income  of  the 

poration,  which  is  governed  by  laws  and  university  was  recently  about  S300,000, 

usages  of  its  own,  although  subject  to  the  arising   from   various   sources,    including 

paramount  laws  of  the  university.     At  the  produce  of  fees  at  matriculations,  for 

the  head  of  each  is  an  official  who  is  gen-  degrees,  etc.     The  total  number  of  stu- 

erally  styled  the  Master  of  the  college,  dents,  feUows,   masters,  etc..  in  the  in- 

Next  in  rank  come  the  Fellows  (m  num-  stitution  is  over  13,000.    A  botanical  gar- 

ber  about  400),  who  are  graduates  and  den,     a     medical     school,     an    observa- 

have    formerly    been    distinguished    stu-  tory,  and  a  valuable  library  containing 

dents,  and  who  receive  an  annual  allow-  more  than  500,000  printed  volumes,  be- 

ance    from    the    coUege    funds,    varying  sides  many  manuscripts,  are  attached  te 

from  about  $750  to  $1250.    The  students  the  university. 

(undergraduates)   are  of  several  classes,  PoTOlirid^e    a  city,  capital  of  Guern- 

namely :  Fellow-commoners,  who  are  gen-  vamuiiujfc,  ^^  q^^  q^.^^  g^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

crally  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility,  of  Marietta.    There  are  coal  mines  near- 

or  young  men  of  fortune,  pay  high  fees,  by,  and  a  supply  of  natural  gas.     There 

and  have  the  privilege  of  dining  at  the  are  manufactures  of  sheet  and  tinplate, 

fellows'  table ;  tcholare,  who  are  elected  glass,  earthenware,  bars,  chairs,  etc. ;  also 

by  examination  or  otherwise,  and  receive  railroad  shops,  planine  and  woodworking 

an    annual    allowance    from    the   college  mills,  etc    Pop.  16,400. 

funds;   pemionere,  who  form   the  great  PovnTiTn^oiA    *  *^^ty  of  Massachusetts, 

body  of  the  students  and  pay  orduiary  viuuuriu|fi3,  separated  from  Boston  by 
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Charles  River.  It  is  laid  out  with  broad  to  collect  matter  for  his  great  work,  the 
streets  and  many  open  spaces.  It  is  the  Britannia,  which  gives  a  topographical 
seat  of  Harvard  University  (which  see),  and  historical  account  of  the  British  Isles 
and  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  Massa-  from  the  earliest  ages.  In  1503  Camden 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  It  haa  became  headmaster  of  Westminster,  and 
been  the  home  of  many  famous  persons,  four  years  afterward  Clarencieux  king- 
and  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  nearby,  at-arms.  Besides  the  Britannia,  Camden 
contains  the  graves  of  many  of  the  lead-  published  a  narrative  of  the  Gunpowder 
ers  in  American  literature.  Lonfffellow^s  Flot,  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliz- 
last  residence,  facing  Charles  Kiver,  is  abeth  and  an  account  of  the  monuments 
an  object  of  interest  to  visitors.  It  is  and  inscriptions  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  New  England  He  died  in  1623. 

and  practically  forms  part  of  Boston,  floTnrlATi  the  county  seat  of  Camden 
though  distinct  as  a  municipaUty.  The  ^»"iucii,  county,  N.  J.,  on  the  Dela- 
city  comprises  Old  Cambridge,  North  ware  River,  opposite  Philadelphia,  with 
Cambridge,  Cambridgeport  and  a  part  of  which  it  is  connected  by  several  lines  of 
Mt  Auburn.    Pop.  104,839.  steam  ferries.     Camden  is  an  important 

r!nTnlirir1<yp  &  town,  capital  of  Dor-  shipping  point;  it  has  large  market  gar- 
vttiUUJTiu^c,  Chester  County,  Mary-  dens  in  the  suburban  dUtricts  adjacent, 
land,  on  the  Choptank  River,  40  miles  and  is  noted  for  its  manufacturing  and 
8.  8.  E.  of  Annapolis.  It  has  lumber  and  shipbuilding  interests.  The  leading  manu- 
canning  interests,  and  exports  fish  and  factures  are  talking  machines,  soups,  ma- 
ovsters.    Pop.  7000.  .         chinery,    foundry    products,    cotton    and 

CambllskklL  (kam-busTran),  a  pnnce  woolen  goods,  oilcloth,  lumber,  chemicals, 
of  Cambaluc  (Peking),  paints,  steel  pens,  soaps,  candies,  boots. 
His  name  is  a  corruption  of  Genghis  shoes,  etc.  A  New  York  shipyard  is  lo- 
Khan,  but  the  story  told  of  him  applies  cated  here.  Camden  was  chartered  as 
to  Kublai  Khan,  the  conqueror  of  a  city  in  1828;  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
China.  The  story  is  partly  told  by  Railroad,  incorporated  in  1833,  gave  the 
Chaucer,  is  referred  to  by  Milton  in  II  city  its  early  importance  as  a  railroad 
Penaeroao,  and  is  completed  by  Spenser  terminus.  It  was  the  home  of  Walt  Whit- 
in  the  Faerie  Queene.  Some  of  its  ro-  man  from  1873  until  his  death,  in  18d2. 
mantic   elements  occur  in    The  Arabian  Pop.  94,538. 

Nights,  the  Panchatantra,  and  elsewhere  Camel  (^^'^^1  Camilus),  a  genua  of 
in    oriental    literature.      See    Clouston's  ruminant     quadrupeds,     char 

Popular  Tales  and  Fictions  (1887).  acterized   by   the  absence  of  horns;   the 

Pa-m'K'nalrA'n^TiAf'h  an  ancient  abbey  possession  of  incisive,  canine,  and  molar 
l^amousiLeiL  ncm,  ^^  Scotland,  now  teeth;  a  fissure  in  the  upper  lip;  a  long 
in  ruins,  near  Stirling,  founded  in  1147  and  arched  neck;  one  or  two  humps  or 
by  David  I.  protuberances    on    the    back;    a    broad 

llamKnslfl^Tio^  a  town  of  Scotland,  elastic  foot  ending  in  two  small  hoofs. 
vamuusiaug^ ,  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^y^^^y^  ^^^  ^^^  g.^j^  readily  in  the  sand 

gow,  with  collieries  adjacent.  Pop.  8500.  of  the  desert.  The  native  country  of  the 
nflmTivftpQ  (kam-bi'sez).  (1)  A  Per-  camel  is  said  to  extend  from  Morocco  to 
vamujrDcs  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  China,  within  a  zone  of  900  or  1000  miles 
whom  King  Astyages  gave  his  daughter  in  breadth.  The  common  camel  {Cam^lus 
Mandane  in  marriage.  Astyages  was  de-  Bactrianus),  having  two  humps,  is  only 
throned  by  Cyrus,  the  offspring  of  this  found  in  the  northern  part  of  this  region, 
union.  (2)  The  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  exclusively  from  the  ancient  Bactria 
and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  became,  now  Turkestan,  to  China.  The  drome- 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  King  of  the  dary,  or  single-hump  camel  {Camelus 
Persians  and  Medes,  b.c.  529.  In  the  dromedarius,  or  Arabian  camel),  is  found 
fifth  year  of  his  reign  he  invaded  Egypt,  throughout  the  entire  length  of  this  zone, 
conquering  the  whole  kingdom  within  six  on  its  southern  side,  as  far  as  Africa  and 
months.  But  his  expeditions  against  the  India.  It  is  found  throughout  Egypt  and 
Ammonites  and  Ethiopians  having  failed,  the  desert  regions  of  Arabia  and  northern 
his  violent  and  vindictive  nature  broke  Africa.  The  Bactrian  species  is  the 
out  in  cruel  treatment  of  his  subjects,  his  larger,  more  robust,  and  more  fitted  for 
brother  Smerdis  and  his  own  wife  being  carrying  heavy  burdens.  The  dromedary 
among  his  victims.  He  died  in  521  b.c.  has  been  called  the  race-horse  of  its  spec- 
Gamden  (kam'den),  William,  a  cele-  ies.  To  people  residing  in  the  vicinity  of 
brated  antiquary  and  histo-  the  great  deserts  the  camel  is  an  invalu- 
nan,  was  born  in  London  in  1551.  Ap-  able  mode  of  conveyance.  It  will  travel 
pointed  second  master  of  Westminster  three  days  under  a  load  and  five  days  un- 
School,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the  der  a  rider  without  drinking.  The 
study  of  British  antiquities,  and  began  stronger  varietieB  carry  from  700  to  1000 
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Gamers  Thorn 


lbs.  burden.  The  earners  power  of  endur- 
ing thirst  is  partly  due  to  the  peculiar 
structure  of  its  stomach,  to  which  are  at- 
tached little  pouches  or  water-cells,  cap- 
able of  straining  off  and  storing  up  water 
for  future  use,  when  joumeving  across  the 
desert.  It  can  live  on  little  food,  and  of 
the  coarsest  kind,  leaves  of  trees,  nettles, 
shrubs,  twigs,  etc.  In  this  it  is  helped  by 
the  fact  that  its  humps  are  mere  ac- 
cumulations of  fat  (the  backbone  of  the 


attached  to  the  vessel,  after  which  the 
water  is  pumped  out,  and  the  camel  risea 
from  its  buoyancy. 

Camelford  <kam'«l-'ord),  a  ^W, 
wc».uj.vAxvxu.    j^uj^  previous  to  1832,  a 

parliamentary  borough  of  Bngland,  county 
of  Cornwall,  on  the  Camel,  S»  miles  n.  w. 
Plymouth.  Camelford  is  the  Camelot  of 
Arthurian  romance,  and  four  miles  to  the 
N.  w.  of  Camelford  are  the  ruins  of  King 
Athur*s  castle  of  Tintagel. 


Figs.  1  and  S,  Arabian  Camels  and  CameVdrlTar. 

Camel. 


Fig.  8.  Bactrlan  or  two-humped 


animal  being  quite  straight)  and  form  a 
store  upon  which  the  system  can  draw 
when  the  outside  supply  is  defective. 
Hence  the  camel-driver  who  is  about  to 
start  on  a  journey  takes  care  to  see  that 
the  humps  of  his  animal  present  a  full  and 
healthy  appearance.  Camels  which  carry 
heavy  burdens  will  do  about  25  miles  a 
day,  those  which  are  used  for  speed  alone, 
from  00  to  90  miles  a  day.  The  camel  is 
rather  passive  than  docile,  showing  less 
intelligent  co-operation  with  its  master 
than  the  horse  or  elephant ;  but  it  is  very 
vindictive  when  injured.  It  lives  from 
forty  to  fifty  years.  Its  flesh  is  esteemed 
by  the  Arab  and  its  milk  is  his  common 
food.  The  hair  of  the  camel  serves  in  the 
East  for  making  cloth  for  tents,  carpets 
and  wearing  apparel.  It  is  imported 
into  European  countries  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  pencils  for  painting  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  South  American 
members  of  the  family  Camelidse  con* 
stitute  the  genus  Auohenia,  to  which  the 
llama  and  alpaca  belong;  they  have  no 
humps. 

Camel    *    water-tight   box   or   caisson 

•  used  to  raise  a  sunken  vessel, 

or  to  float  a  vessel  over  a  shoal  or  bar. 

It  is  let  down  with  water  in  it,  and  is 


Camellia  (ka-mcrya),  a  genua  of 
uameuia  ^j^^^^     ^^^^^    Temstroemi. 

acesB  (the  tea  order),  with  showy  flow- 
ers and  elegant  dark-green,  shining, 
laurel-like  leaves,  nearly  allied  to  the 
plants  which  yield  tea,  and  named  from 
George  Joseph  Kamel,  a  Moravian  Jeanit. 
The  C.  Japonica,  in  Japan  and  China,  It 
a  lofty  tree  of  beautiful  proportions.  It 
is  the  origin  of  many  double  varieties  of 
our  gardens.  Besides  this  species,  the  C. 
Sasanqua,  with  small,  white,  scentless 
flowers,  and  the  C.  reticulata  (net- 
veined),  with  its  large  peony-like  flowers^ 
are  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 
Gamelopard  (ka-mero-pard.  kam'el- 
^  6-pard),  a  name  given 

to  the  giraffe  (Cameloparddlu  giraifa), 
originally  from  the  notion  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  hybrid  between  a  camel  and  leop- 
ard. It  constitutes  the  only  species  of 
its  genus  and  family  (Camelopardalids 
•rDevexa).     See  G«ra#e. 

CamePs  Thorn  ^^^^   ai*o^).   a 

v»^«x  o  4.UVAU  ^^^^  ^j  several 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
lieguminosae,  and  the  suborder  Pa- 
pilionacee.  They  are  herbaceous  or  half- 
shrubby  plants  growing  in  the  deserts  of 
Egypt  and   the  East*  and  darive   tbtir 
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Camera  Obscura 


from  the  fact  that  they  afford  a 
food   relished   by  camels.     Some  of   the 
•pecies  yield  a  manna-like  exudation  from 
the  leaves  and  branches. 
pQTviAA    (kam'^d),  a  general  name  for 

tradistinction  to  those  hollowed  oot,  or 
intaglios.  More  particularly,  a  cameo  is 
a  gem  composed  of  several  different- 
colored  layers  having  a  subject  in  relief 
cot  upon  one  or  more  of  the  upper 
layers,  an  under  layer  of  a  different 
color  forming  the  ground.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  ancients  used  the  onyx,  sardonyx, 
agate,  etc.  The  shells  of  various  molluscs 
are  now  much  used  for  maldng  cameos; 
and  they  are  also  imitated  on  glass. 

Camera  Lucida  a';".'Sear"'^^5.: 

her'),  an  optical  instrument  employed  to 
facilitate  the  sketching  of  objects  from 
nature  by  producing  a  reflected  picture  of 
them  upon  paper.  WoUaston's  apparatus 
is  one  of  the  commonest.  The  essential 
part  is  a  totally-reflecting  prism  with 
four  angles,  one  of  which  is  90**,  the 
opposite  one  135**,  and  the  other  two  each 
67'  SC.  One  of  the  two  faces  which 
contain  the  right  angle  is  turned  towards 
the  object  to  be  sketched.  Rays  falling 
in  a  straight  Une  on  this  face,  as  from 
/,  are  totally  reflected  at  g  from  the  face 
c  5  to  the  next  face  at  h,  whence  they  are 
again  totally  reflected  to  the  fourth  face, 
from  which  they  emerge  in  a  straight 
line.  An  eye  (e)  placed  so  as  to  receive 
the  emergent  rays,  will  see  an  image  of 
the  object  in  the  direction  m,  and  by 
placing  the  sketching  paper  below  in  this 
place,  the  image  may  be  traced  with  a 
pencil.  As  the  paper,  for  convenience  of 
drawing,  mast  be  a  distance  of  about  a 


or  a  vertical  axis;  and  its  top  is  usually 
covered  with  a  movable  plate  of  blackened 
metal,  having  a  semicircular  notch  at  one 
edge,  for  the  observer  to  look  through. 
This  form  of  camera  has  undergone  va- 
rioQB  modifications.  It  is  very  convenient 
on  account  of  its  portability. 

Camera  Obscura  ^Jh:,.'^"}  ^JjJ™", 

oer  ),  an  optical 
instrument  employed  for  exhibiting  the 
Images  of  objects  in  their  forms  and 
colors,  so  that  they  may  be  traced 
and  a  picture  drawn,  or  may  be  repre- 
sented Dv  photography.  A  simple  camera 
obscura  is  presented  by  a  darkened  cham- 
ber into  which  no  light  is  permitted  to 
enter  excepting  bv  a  small  hole  in  the 
window-shutter.    A  picture  of  the  objects 


fr 
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^ 
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Camera  Lucida. 

foot,  a  concave  lens,  with  a  focal  length 
of  something  less  than  a  foot,  is  placed 
close  in  front  of  the  prism  in  drawing 
distant  objects.  By  raising  or  lowering 
the  prism  in  its  stand,  the  image  of  the 
object  to  be  sketched  may  be  made  to 
coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  paper.  The 
prism  is  mounted  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  be  rotated  either  about  a  horizontal 


Camera  Obscura. 
opposite  the  hole  will  then  be  seen  on  the 
wall  or  on  a  white  screen  placed  opposite 
the  opening.  A  simple  camera  obscura  is 
shown  in  the  figure;  the  rays  of  li^ht 
passing  through  a  convex  lens  at  a,  being 
reflected  from  the  mirror  m  (which  is 
at  a  slope  of  45**)  to  the  glass  plate  n, 
where  they  form  an  image  that  may  be 
traced.  Another  arrangement  is  a  kind  of 
tent  surrounded  by  opaque  curtains,  and 
having  at  its  top  a  revolving  lantern,  con- 
taining a  lens  with  its  axis  horizontal, 
and  a  mirror  placed  behind  it  at  a  slope 
of  45^,  to  reflect  the  transmitted  light 
downwards  on  the  paper.  It  is  still 
better  to  combine  lens  and  mirror  in  one 
by  using  a  glass  of  peculiar  shape,  in 
which  rays  from  external  objects  are  first 
refracted  at  a  convex  surface,  than  totally 
reflected  at  the  back  of  the  lens,  which  is 
plane,  and  finally  emerge  through  the 
bottom  of  the  lens,  which  is  concave,  but 
with  a  larger  radius  of  curvature  than  the 
first  surface.  The  camera  obscura  em- 
ployed by  photographers  is  commonly  a 
box,  one  half  of  which  slides  into  the 
other,  with  a  tube  in  front  containing  an 
object-glass  at  its  extremity.  At  the  back 
of  the  box  is  a  slide  of  ground  glass,  on 
which  the  image  of  the  object  or  objecta 
to  be  depicted  is  thrown,  in  setting  the 
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instrument.  The  focusing  is  performed  commandor.  In  1878  he  made  a  journey 
in  the  first  place  by  sliding  the  one  half  through  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  He  has 
of  the  box  into  the  other,  and  by  means  published  accounts  of  both  journeys  in  his 
of  a  pinion  attached  to  the  tube  in  front  Acro98  Africa  and  Our  Future  Highway 
which  moves  the  lens.     When  the  image  to  India, 

hns  thus  been  rendered  as  sharp  as  pos-  Cameroniftna.  *!^®  name  applied  to 
sible,  the  ground-glass  slide  is  removed,  ^«"*^*  ^*"«'  «)  the  smaU  but  zealous 
and  a  sensitized  plate  substituted,  which  sect  of  Presbyterians  which  Richard 
not  only  receives  but  retains  the  image.  Cameron  led. 

Camerino  ^^*"™*"'*®'°<^)»  *  ^^^^  ^i  CtLm^rnnnn  (kam-a-rons').  (l)Adia- 
V^amcrmu  (jentral   Italy,   province   of  ^amerOOHS    ^j^^^  ^^  the  West  Coast 

Macerata,  41  miles  s.  w.  of  Ancona,  seat  of  Africa,  on  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  now 
of  an  archbishopric,  with  archi episcopal  belonging  to  Germany,  and  one  of  the 
palace  and  a  spacious  cathedral.  Pop.  most  suitable  districts  tor  colonization  in 
4511.  this   region.      (2)    A   river  in  the  Cam- 

C!fi.TnerOTl  (kam'e-ron),  Righabd,  a  eroons  territory.  It  falls  into  a  broad 
vaiii^xuij.  g(.Qttish  Covenanter,  born  estuary,  on  approaching  which  it  has  a 
at  Falkland  in  Fife.  Becoming  an  enthu-  width  of  about  400  yards.  There  are 
siastic  votary  of  the  pure  Presbyterian  several  large  and  thriving  towns  (includ- 
system,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1680,  at  the  ing  King  Bell's  town)  on  the  river, 
head  of  a  small  band  of  followers,  he  through  which  an  extensive  trade  is 
entered  Sanquhar,  and  formally  renounced  carried  on  in  ivory  and  palm-oil.  (3) 
allegiance  to  the  king  (Charles  II)  on  A  mountain  range  in  the  territory,  the 
account  of  his  misgovernment.  The  little  InRhest  peak  of  which  has  been  estunated 
band  kept  in  arms  for  a  month  in  the  aj  o^ej  13,000  feet.  It  is  . jolcamc  in 
mountainous  country  between  Nithsdal«  character  and  is  clothed^  v^^^ 
and  Ayrshire,  but  was  at  length  surprised  fSSo^?,  ""^  ^^'''^^  *^  ^®  ^^"^^^  ^^  ^^^  ""^ 
by  a  much  superior  force  at  Aird*s  Moss,  ^^ 

and  after  a  stubborn  fight  was  overcome,  rJQ«j«{  11  <||g  (kam-irus),  Mabctts  B'ubi- 
Cameron  being  among  the  slain.  See  ^«"""^**"-*  xjs,  a  Roman  patrician, 
Cameroniana.  famous    as    the    deliverer    of    the    city 

Cameron  Simon,  politician,  bom  near  J^  Rome  from  the  Gauls.  ^  In  b.c.  396 
Lrameron,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  ^^  ^^s  made  dictator  during  the  Veien- 
1799 ;  died  in  1889.  He  became  editor  of  ?°l,^'f '  *"ii?'F,'"|5„^  iJfi  J'^Jv^  ^Zt^ 
a  Democratic  paper   in   Harrisburg,   ^<^^^^^T'^'At^^^^^^ 

quired  a  large  fortune  in  banking  and  f^g  besieged  the  Falerii,  and  by  an  act 
railroading,  and  engaged  actively  m  poll-  of  generosity  induced  them  to  surrender, 
tics,  being  elected  United  States  Senator  Three  years  after,  the  envy  and  jealousy 
in  1845.  In  1855  he  joined  the  Repub-  of  enemies  caused  him  to  exUe  himself 
lican  party ;  was  again  elected  Senator ;  for  a  time,  and  he  was  living  in  retire- 
was  secretary  of  war  in  Lincoln's  cabinet  ment  when  the  Gauls  under  Brennus 
in  1861 ;  minister  to  Russia ;  and  again  invaded  and  captured  Rome,  with  the 
elected  senator  in  1866  and  1872.  As  exception  of  the  Capitol.  Camillus  was 
such  he  ruled  the  party  in  Penn^lvania,  now  appointed  dictator  a  second  time, 
where  he  was  long  the  dominant  figure  in  and  was  successful  in  repelling  the  in- 
politics. — His  son,  James  Donald,  bom  vaders.  After  having  been  four  times 
1833,  succeeded  him  in  political  lordship  appointed  dictator,  a  new  invasion  of 
and  in  the  Senate,  being  U.  S.  Senator  the  Gauls  called  Camillus,  now  eighty 
1877-97  and  Secretary  of  War  in  1895,  years  old,  again  to  the  front,  and  for  the 
Becoming  an  advocate  of  free  silver,  he  fifth  and  last  time,  being  appointed  die- 
declined  renomination  by  the  Republican  tator,  he  defeated  and  dispersed  the  bar- 
party.  Died  1907.  barians.  He  died  in  B.  c.  365.  Probably 
GamerOTI     Verney  Lovett,  an  African  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  myth 

^  traveler,  bom  near  Wey-  in  the  story  of  his  life, 
mouth,  England,  in  1844.  He  entered  the  ra-miaa-ri^G  (kam'i-sards).  Calvinists 
navy  in  1857.  and  in  1872  was  chosen  by  ^a"llS»rtt»  In  France  (in  the  Ce- 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lon-  vennes),  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
don  to  conduct  an  expedition  for  the  relief  eighteenth  century,  in  consequence  of  the 
of  Dr.  Livingstone.  He  w^as  only  in  time  persecution  to  which  they  were  exposed 
to  meet  the  remains  of  Livingstone  at  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Unyanyembe,  but  continued  his  iourney  Nantes  in  1685,  rose  against  the  royal 
west  to  Benguela,  and  was  thus  the  first  deputies.  A  large  army  was  required  to 
to  cross  Central  Africa.  Returning  to  put  them  down  (1702-1705),  and  great 
England  in  1876,  he  was  made  ComDanion  numbers  were  massacred,  the  French  gov- 
of  the  Bath,  and  raised  to  the  ranK  of  a  emment  considering  it  a  laudable  work  to 
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suppress  the  Protestant  heresy  in  this  deciding  disputes,  hiring  themselves  out 
bloody  manner.  The  name  is  from  camiae,  for  any  criminal  service  from  the  pass- 
a  provincial  form  of  French  chemise,  a  ing  of  contraband  goods  to  assassination, 
shirt,  because  their  ordinarv  outer  gar-  It  had  central  stations  in  all  the  large 
mcnt  was  a  kind  of  shirt  or  blouse.  provincial  towns,  and  a  regular  staff  of 
Camlet  (kam'let),  a  fabric  made  of  recruiting  officers.  Though  properly  a 
long  wool,  hand  spun,  some-  secret  society,  it  did  not  find  it  necessary 
times  mixed  with  cotton,  silk,  or  linen :  under  the  regime  of  the  Bourbons  to  con- 
originally  made  of  camel's  hair  or  of  the  ceal  its  operations;  but  under  the  pres- 
hair  of  the  Angora  goat.  ent  government  of  united  Italy,  the  so- 
CammaertS  (k«m  marts),  Emile,  a  ciety  has  lost  almost  all  its  power,  except 
.  T*  ,  ^,  ^^?^^!iP  VR^h  ^^.  ^^  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Southern  Italy.  In 
in  Brussels,  March  16,  18 < 8,  and  was  1910-11  a  large  number  of  them  were  ar- 
e<lucated  there,  becoming  in  1896  a  stu-  rested  and  put  on  trial  for  complicity  in 
dent  at  the  new  university,  where  he  spe-  the  murder  of  Cuocolo  Gennaro  and  his 
ciahzed  in  geography.  In  1899  he  was  wife.  The  trial  finally  terminated  July 
elected  professor  of  geography  at  the  In-  g,  1912,  with  the  conviction  of  twenty-six. 
stitut  Commercial  of  Mons.  He  retained  Imprisonment  for  thirty  years  was  the 
his  professorship  until  1908,  and  during  severest  sentence  imposed  upon  any 
that  time  published  several  translations  Camorrist— a  penalty  to  be  foflowed  by 
of  Ruskin,  and  did  other  journalistic  and  ten  years  of  police  surveiUance.  The  re- 
^'SS!55y.^^^- 1  ^^  ip^,f«  ™a^"ed  and  guit  of  the  trial  at  Viterbo,  it  is  believed, 
settled  in  England,  devoting  his  time  to  must  be  to  break  the  spell  of  the  Camorra,  ^ 
poetry  and  other  literarv  work.  once  so  powerful,  accepted  as  a  govem- 
GamoenS  (kamO-ens),  Luis  dk,  the  ment  within  a  government,  a  secret  so- 
T>  ^  1^®^^  ^f  T  ^^J^  ^®^  ®^  irS  ciety  too  strong  to  be  broken  up. 
Portuguese,  bom  at  Lisbon  of  a  good  /i^L^^ii^*  ^cflm'nn-flaKhf  a  re<»entlv 
family,  probably  in  1524  or  15^.  An  Camouflage  ^cotS^  wo?d,  wLsTpos^ 
ff  T^r^^'^f^r^TnHwf'"  w^Si'^S  J°l^^^^^  «ble  origin  may  be  traced  from  the  litin 
hnf  hL^°',B?/-.pKNf  l^r.J^c.ff  SfA  i<'^^^  A^^us,  smoke  puffed  in  the  face  of 
thi'  i?fa  f^  h^??^!^  Jni^i"  Po^„ JS^  a  person  asleep,  mystification )  through 
thLo  tiS^  a^aoHL*^?!  Fi'^^Sf^w!  the  French  (caiioufler— to  render  one's 
K«nuV™o^^%^    M^n'oL^MVift?      Wa^  ^^^   uurecognizable ) .      It   has    been   de- 

Sri.t^^V^earfcU^<i^^^^  ^^t  S?^  JL^^o^^^^^tS? A^^^ 
poem,  the  LuHad.  Returning  to  Goa  in  ??,?,Pf"?L^;  ^^Sf  hf/^J?^??/ «  Sr^nn? 
1561.  he  was  shipwrecked  and  lost  all  9^^^^,  ^t-u  ^n^^l^  }^'  ^^  ^^  surround- 
hS^  property  except  Ms  pr^ious  manu-  ^''^'  ^,  J^.*'!?  ^^  "  an  imitation  of 
script.  ^Aftpr  muo^h  misfortune  Camoens  S^^V'S  Th^1i.^lJ^Jy^l'^^h^\jr^^^ 
in  1570  arrived  once  more  in  his  native  fwats.  t^^^^^^amfeon^^^^ 
land,  poor  and  without  influence,  as  he  ^^'^P^^  In  the  European  War  the  French 
had  \eft  it.  The  Lusiad  was  now  printed  ajlopted  camouflage  to  conceal,  by  the  em- 
at  Lisbon  (1572),  and  celebrating,  as  ployment  of  color,  the  presence  of  guns  or 
it  did,  the  gloriei  of  the  Portuguese  pen»  ^^^'^  ^^e  made  to  resemble  trees  or 
conquests    in    India,    acquired    at    once  houses.  ^    t  j      # 

a  wide  popularity.  But  the  only  reward  Camp,  the  place  and  aggregate  body  of 
Camoens  obtained  was  a  pittance  insufl!-  ^^T,  ^>  tents  or  huts  for  soldiers  in  the 
dent  to  save  him  from  poverty.  He  died  ^eW.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Lacedse- 
on  the  18tb  of  June,  1579.  Fifteen  years  monians  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who 
after  his  death  a  magnificent  monument  devoted  attention  to  the  art,  of  forming 
was  erected  to  his  memory,  with  an  in-  military  camps,  adopting  a  circular  form 
Fcription  on  it  which  called  him  the  with  the  general  stent  in  the  center ;  but 
prince  of  poets.  The  Tjusiad  is  an  epic  the  Romans,  who  had  so  often  to  carry  on 
poem  in  ten  cantos.  Its  subject  is  the  wars  in  distant  and  thmly-populated  re- 
voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama  to  the  East  gions,  were  the  first  to  carry  the  art  of 
Indies.  The  other  works  of  Camoens  encampment  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
consist  of  sonnets,  songs,  epigrams,  tion.  Their  camps  as  a  rule  were  square, 
dramas    etc  ^^^  were  strongly  intrenched   so   as  to 

nnmoVnil'i*  (kam'O-mll).  See  Cranio-  provide  against  the  danger  of  surprise. 
uamomiie     ^^.^^  Since    the   invention    of    gunpowder   in- 

nfl-morra  (ka-mor'a),  a  well-organ-  trenched  camps  have  become  much  more 
uaiuuxrn  ^^  secret  society,  once  elaborate  affairs  and  cover  a  much  greater 
spread  throughout  all  parts  of  the  king-  area.  They  may  consist  of  intrenched 
dom  of  Naples.  At  one  time  the  Oamor-  areas  permanently  connoted  with  and 
risH  were  all  powerful,  levying  a  kind  under  the  protection  of  fortified  places; 
of  blackmail  at  all  markets,  fairs,  and  thus  ^  they  are  sometimes  attache<l  to 
public  gatherings,  claiming  the  right  of  certain  large  cities  on  the  chief  roads, 
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partly  in  order  to  defend  them  against  stroyincr  campaign  is  waged ;  by  a  system 
the  first  attack  of  the  enemT,  partly  to  of  drainage,  the  deserted  district  has  beea 
give  to  retreating  armies  raUying-points  largely  redeemed,  farming  operationi 
able  to  furnish  support  to  numerous  have  become  eztensiye  and  its  population 
soldiers.  Camps  which,  though  in-  is  increasing  with  encouraging  rapidity, 
trenched,  are  to  be  occupied  merely  for  PoTn-nflifirn  (kam-p&n')  generally  de- 
the  period  of  a  campaign,  or  which  v»-*"i'"*6**  notes  the  series  of  opera- 
serve  as  a  refuge  for  a  few  days  only  to  tions  of  an  army  during  the  time  it 
a  subordinate  army,  are  termed  'lines'  keeps  the  field  in  one  season  or  accom- 
or  '  temporary  positions.'  From  the  per-  plishes  a  determinate  object  Formerly 
fection  of  modern  artillery  strong  de-  campaigns  lasted  only  during  the  warmer 
tached  forts '  form  the  chief  defensive  months^  and  were  terminated  by  the 
feature  of  intrenched  camps  of  the  pres-  troops  retiring  into  winter  quarters, 
ent  day. — Camp*  of  inatruciion  are  fJa.inTiaii  (Ul9-Pft9)t  Jeanne  Louise 
formed  in  time  of  peace  for  training  and  v«****l'«»**  Hbnbiettb,  bom  at  Paris 
disciplining  soldiers  in  camp  life.  in  1752,  became  reader  to  the  daughter! 

Pam'ncKmo  ( k&m-p&n'y& ) ,  a  town  of  of  Louis  XV;  afterwards  gained  the 
\^aiupa)^iia  ^  j^^j^^  province  of  favor  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  and, 
Salerno,  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  as  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  served  that 
It  is  a  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  contains  ill-fated  sovereign  with  much  fidelity  till 
a  superb  cathedraL    Pop.  8927.  the  events  of  the   Revolution  separated 

no-mriQcmfl  A\  Unma  the  coast  re-  them.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre  Ma- 
l/ampa^na  ai  AOma,  ^^^^  ^^  j^.^.  ^^^^  Campan  established  a  boarding- 
die  Italy,  in  which  the  citv  of  Rome  is  school  for  young  ladies  at  St  Germain, 
situated,  from  30  to  40  miles  wide  and  which  soon  acquired  a  wide  reputation. 
100  long,  and  forming  the  undulating  She  Is  chiefly  remembered  for  her  in- 
and  mostly  uncultivated  plain  which  ex-  terestinc  memoirs  respecting  the  private 
tends  from  near  Civita  Vecchia  or  Vi-  life  of  Marie  Antoinette,  her  Journal  of 
terbo  to  Terracina,  and  includes  the  Pon-  Anecdote*^  and  her  correspondence  with 
tine  Marshes.     The  district  is  volcanic,    Queen  Hortense. 

and  its  lakes,  Regillus,  Albano,  Nemi,  CAmnanellfl.  (ULm-pi-nell&),  TOiC- 
etc,  are  evidently  craters  of  extinct  vol-  v»xii^»itv**»  maso,  a  learned  Italian 
canoes.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  in  the  monk,  born  1668.  He  entered  the  order  of 
lower  parts,  though  its  cultivation  is  the  Dominicans  and  studied  theology  and 
much  neglected,  owing  to  the  malaria  other  branches  of  knowledge  with  assidu- 
which  makes  residence  there  during  mid-  ity,  but  was  principally  attracted  by 
summer  very  dangerous;  and  during  the  philosophy.  In  1591  he  published  at 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September  Naples  a  philosophical  work  intended  to 
its  inhabitants,  chiefly  herdsmen  and  show  the  futility  of  the  prevailing  doc- 
peasants,  seek  refuge  in  Rome  or  the  trines  of  the  Aristotelian  schools.  Thif 
neighboring  towns.  In  ancient  times  the  book  procured  him  some  admirers,  and 
Campagna,  though  never  a  salubrious  more  enemie&  In  1599  he  was  arrested 
district,  was  well  cultivated  and  popu-  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the 
lated,  the  villas  of  the  Roman  aristoc-  Spanish  government,  to  which  Naples 
racy  being  numerous  here.  But  inunda-  was  then  subject,  was  imprisoned,  and, 
tions  from  the  Tiber,  and  the  discour-  after  being  repeatedly  tortured,  con- 
agement  of  agricultural  industry  In  the  demned  to  perpetual  confinement.  In 
midst  of  wars  and  devastations,  left  the  this  situation  he  wrote  many  learned 
stagnant  waters  to  become  a  source  of  works,  afterwards  published.  At  length, 
pestilence,  and  the  district  became  little  in  1629,  Pope  Urban  VIII  procured  his 
better  than  a  desert,  ^nothing  of  its  liberty  and  bestowed  a  pension  on  him. 
former  prosperity  being  visible  but  the  Dreading  further  persecution,  he  with- 
ruins  of  great  temples,  circuses,  and  drew  in  1634  to  France,  where  he  was 
monuments,  and  long  rows  of  crumbling  honorably  received.  He  died  in  Paris 
aqueducts  overgrown  with  ivy  and  other  in  1639.  Among  his  numerous  works 
creeping  planto.  Attempts  to  redeem  are  Athei9mu$  TriutnphatM$;  DiMcorH 
part  of  the  Campagna  have  often  been  deUa  Libertd;  ProdromuB  Fhilo$ophiw 
made,  but  until  recently  without  much  Inatauranda ;  Do  8en9U  Rorum  ei 
success.      The    Italian    government    has  Magia, 

now  Uken  up  the  problem,  and  with  namnQTiArA  (kam-pa-nft'ro),the  bell- 
large  resources  at  ite  command  has  vampancrw  ^^j^.^ 
shown  itself  able  to  overcome  the  diffl-  CoTniiailifl.  (k&m-P&'nl-a)»  the  an- 
culty.  It  has  been  discovered  that  mos-  v»aii^»i*xc»  ^ient  name  of  a  province 
quitoes  carry  and  distribute  germs  of  of  Italy,  in  the  former  kingdom  of 
malaria;  hence    an   active    mosquito-de-    Naples,  which  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
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wealthy  Ronmns,  who  built  there  mag- 
nificent country  houses.  It  comprises 
the  modem  provinces  of  Caserta,  Naples, 
and  parts  of  Salerno  and  Avellino. 
Cumie  (the  oldest  Greek  settlement  in 
Italy)*  Puteoli,  Naples,  Herculanenm, 
Pompeii,  Bale,  Stabise,  Salernum,  and 
Capua  (its  ancient  capital)  were  the 
principal  cities  of  (Campania.  ESven  now 
Campania  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
fruitful  part  of  Italy. 
CamDanile  (kam-pa-ne'le.  nil ) ,  a  beU- 
wi»iMy«»*Mw  tower  detached  from  the 
church  to  which  it  belongs,  common  in 
the  church  architecture  of  Italy* 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  examples 
are  the  beautiful  campanile  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Florence,  designed  by  Oiotto,  and 
the  famous  leaning  tower  of  Pisa. 
Campanula  <kam-pan'a-la),  the 
*^^^^  bellflower  genus,  a 
large   genus   of   plants   which   giyes   its 


to  the  order  Campanulacee.  The 
species  are  herbaceous  plants,  with  bell* 
shaped  flowers  usually  of  a  blue  or  white 
color.  It  includes  several  American 
species,  which  are  known  to  all  lovers  of 
wild  flowers.  C.  rotundifolia,  the  hare- 
bell or  rockbell  flower,  found  in  all  the 
States  on  damp  rocks  and  rocky  streams, 
is  an  exceedingly  delicate  plant.  C, 
aparinaidea  is  the  prickly  bellflower. 

Gampannlaoese  (kam-pan-a-ia'se-e), 

jf  the    bellworts,     an 

extensive  natural  order  of  monopetalous* 
dicotyledonous  plants,  usually  herbaceous, 
with  an  inferior  two-  or  more-celled 
fruit,  many  minute  seeds,  regular  bell- 
shaped  showy  blue  or  white  corolla,  and 
"i,  /•  acrid  juice.  They  are  natives 
chiefly  of  northern  and  temperate  re- 
gions.    See  Campanula, 

Campbell  of  Argyle.  See     Argyle. 

Campbell,  c/Jdc^"^*     ^^   ^^ 

CAmnhell  (kam'el),  Alexander,  born 
vrq^iu^wcu  j^  County  Antrim.  Ire- 
land, in  1788;  died  in  1866.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1809,  where  he  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  religious  sect 
known  as  '  Disciples  of  Christ'  Find- 
ing nothing  in  the  creeds  of  the  various 
sects  to  satisfy  him,  he  declared  against 
all  existing  creeds,  and  made  the  Bible 
bis  only  rule  of  faith.  He  founded  and 
was  long  president  of  Bethany  College, 
In  Virginia,  and  published  as  his  party 
organ  the  Christian  Baptist  and  Millen- 
nial Harbinger, 

CampbeU,  f^"Si^i.e^PcCp^- 

sylvania,  in  1843 ;  died  in  1888.  A  jour- 
nalist in  Pittsburgh,  and  then  in  New  Or- 
leans, he  wrote  Through  Fire;  The  Vir- 


ginians, My  Partner,  The  White  Slave, 
Fairfax,  and  other  popular  plays. 

Campbell  S=?"??».  *"  eminent  Scot- 
waAuyMVMf^l^jj  divme,  bom  at  Aber- 
deen in  1709,  educated  at  Marischal  Col- 
lege, and  in  1759  appointed  principal  of 
this  college.  In  1763  he  published  a  cele- 
brated dissertation  on  miracles  in  answer 
to  Hume,  and  in  1776  his  Philosophy  of 
Rhetoric,  which  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  critic  and  thinker.  He  died 
in  1796. 
PomTiTiAll     Cbobob  W.,  bom  in  Ten- 

uampoeu,  ^^^^^  j^^  j^^g.  ^^^  j^ 

1848.  He  was  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress 1803-^,  Senator  1811,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  1815,  and  Senator  again 
1816-18,  when  he  was  sent  by  President 
Monroe  as  Minister  to  Russia. 
namnTi^ll  Helen  Stuabt,  author, 
l/ampoeu^  ^^^^    j^    Lockport,    New 

York,  iB  1839.  She  wrote  books  for 
girls,  including  the  Ainslee  Series,  Ameri- 
can  QirVs  Home  Book,  Under  Green 
Apple  Bouahs,  etc.  In  later  years  she 
became  active  in  the  cause  of  social  and 
industrial  reform  and  published  Prison- 
ers of  Poverty,  Problem  of  the  Poor,  In 
Foreign  Kitchens,  etc. 

l^ampoeu,  Lord-chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, was  the  son  of  Dr.  George  Camp- 
bell, minister  of  Cupar-Fife,  and  was 
born  there  in  1779.  He  was  educated  at 
Cupar,  and  afterwards  at  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews.  In  1798  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  after  acting  some  time  as  re- 
porter and  theatrical  critic  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  entered  himself  a  student  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1806  was  called  to 
the  bar.  He  acquired  a  considerable 
practice,  was  elected  member  of  Stafford 
in  1830,  and  was  two  years  after  made 
solicitor-general.  In  1841  he  was  created 
Lord-chancellor  of  Ireland  and  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Campbell  of  St. 
Andrews.  Some  years  after  he  accepted 
a  post  in  the  ministry  of  Lord  John 
Russell;  in  1850  was  made  chief-justice 
of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  nine  years 
after  was  raised  to  the  speakership  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  Lord-chancellor.  Hel 
died  23d  June,  1861.  He  is  known  as 
the  author  of  a  considerable  work,  Lives 
of  the  Chancellors,  which,  with  its  sup- 
plementary vols..  Lives  of  the  Chief 'jus* 
tices,  enjoyed  great  popularity. 
rQ-mnliikll  JOHN  FBANCis,  folklorist, 
l/ampoeUy  born  at  Islay,  Scotland,  in 
1822;  died  in  1885.  Educated  at  Eton 
and  Edinburgh,  he  traveled  widely,  and 
made  valuable  researches  into  Gaelic  folk- 
lore, embraced  in  his  important  work  Pop- 
ular Tales  of  the  West  Highlanders  (4 
vols.   1860-62).     He  issued  a  series  of 
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Gaelic  texts,  entitled  Leahhair  na  Fe-  nftYnTlP  (kam'pe),  Joachim  Heinbich, 
inne.  A  scientific  student,  he  wrote  In  ^••"*i'^  ^  German  author  and  pub- 
this  field  Frost  and  Fire,  Natural  En^  Usher,  bom  in  1746:  died  in  1818. 
ffinea,  Toolmarka  and  Ch%p8,  and  Ther-  CsLjnr\i^chp^  ^^  Campeachy  (kam-p^'- 
mography,  and  invented  an  instrument  vaxu^^^/m^  ^j^^  kam-pech'e),  a  sea- 
to  record  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays,  port  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  and  on  the 
His  travels  were  described  in  his  (fir-  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  w.  coast  of 
cular  Jmotet,  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  a  mart  for  log- 

Gamnbell  Thomas,  a  distinguished  wood  and  wax.  Cigars  are  manufactured, 
^  '  modern  poet,  was  born  at  and  ships  are  built,  though  the  harbor  can 
Glasgow  July  27,  1777,  and  educated  at  admit  only  small  vessels.  Pop.  17,109. — 
its  university.  After  leaving  the  univer-  The  state  of  Gampeche  has  an  area  of 
sity  he  resided  for  a  short  time  in  Edin-  18,087  sq.  miles ;  pop.  86,542. 
burgh;  and  won  sudden  fame  by  pub-  ria-mnATi  ^aa  ?r/i«>t«iMi 
lishLj.  in  1799,  his  Plea9ure$  of  Rope,  trampeil.  See  Kampen. 
In  1808.  after  spending  some  time  in  Ger-  rjaTn-ner  (kam'i>^r),  Peteb,  a  Dutch 
many,  he  published  an  edition  of  the  ^**'"*1'^*  physician  and  anatomist. 
Pleasures  of  Hope  with  the  addition  of  professor  of  medicine,  etc.,  successively  at 
some  of  the  finest  lyrics  in  the  English  Franeker,  Amsterdam  and  Groningen; 
language,  including  HohenUnden,  Ye  bom  at  Ijeyden  in  1722,  and  died  at  The 
Mariners  of  England,  and  the  Eanle  of  Hague  in  1789.  He  was  skilful  in  draw- 
Erin^  In  1803  he  went  to  London,  and  in  ing  and  painting,  and  rendered  important 
1806  obtained  a  tension  of  £200  through  services  to  art  in  his  work  on  the  relations 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Fox.     After  this  he  of  anatomy  and  art. 

^J^^l^':'^i''Zlfrr:'HJ^s  Camp  Rre  Club  of  America, 

compilations,     articles     for     Brewster's  an  association  founded  in  1897  and  reor- 

Edinhurgh  Encyclopaedia,  etc.     In  1809  zanised  in  1903,  with  William  T.  Homa- 

he  again  ^-ade  his  appearance  as  a  poet,  day    as    president.      It   is    composed    of 

and    published    Gertrude    of    Wyoming,  American  sportsmen  and  nature  lovers,  its 

Lord  UlUn^s  Daughter,  and  the  Battle  of  purpose  being  to  establish  standards  of 

the  Baltic.     After  publishing  Specimens  sportsmanship,   promote  good   fellowship, 

of  English  Poets  accompanied  by  critical  etc.      Important   services   were   rendered 

essays,  he  became  editor  in  1S20  of  the  by  it  in  the  establishment  of  Glacial  Na- 

Neto   Monthly   Magazine.     He    took   an  tional  Park  and  of  Goat  Mountain  Park, 

active  part  in  the  foundation  of  London  British  Columbia,  preserving  the  fur  seals 

University,  and  in  1827  was  elected  rector  from  slaughter,  protection  of  migratory 

of   Glasgow    University.     After   this   he  birds,  prohibition  of  the  use  of  birds'  plu- 

continued   to   occupy   himself  with   liter-  mage  for  millinery  purposes,  etc. 
ature,  but  his  productions  were  much  in-  . 

ferior.     He  died  at  Boulome,   June  15,  Cftm"D-Pire  Oirls.  a?  organization  of 

1844,  and  was  interred  at  Poets*  Comer  ^^^ir  -^"^  ^**  ">  girls,    similar    In 

in  Westminster  Abbey.  many  ways  to   the  organization  of  Boy 

PoTrinViAll-'RoTiviATmioTi     Sib   Hen-  Scouts,  which  has  for  its  symbol,  fire,  and 

l/ampDeii-iSaiinennail,   °\      ^^  for  ita  watchwords,   work.  Health  and 

English  statesman,  bom  in  1836,  edu-  IjtJc.  The  organisation  is  largely  the  work 
cated  at  Glasgow  and  Cambridee.  He  of  its  president,  Luther  H.  Guhck,  who 
held  in  succession  the  posts  of  Financial  sought  to  add  the  power  of  organization 
Secretary  to  the  War  Oflfice,  Secretary  and  charm  of  romance  to  work,  health 
to  the  Admiralty,  Chief  Secretary  for  and  play.  Any  girl  of  twelve  years  or 
Ireland  and  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  older  may  join  the  organization  by  apply- 
and  was  knighted  in  1895.  He  be-  ing  for  membership  to  a  local  Camp  Fire 
came  the  Liberal  leader  in  the  House  in  and  bv  signifying  her  wish  to  comply 
1899,  and  in  December,  1905,  succeeded  with  the  law.  There  are  seven  points  in 
Balfour  as  Premier.  In  1907  he  intro-  the  law:  (1)  'Seek  beauty';  (2)  'Give 
duced  a  measure  to  limit  the  power  of  service';  (3)  'Pursue  knowledge';  (4) 
the  House  of  Lords.  lie  resigned  on  *  Be  trustworthy';  (5)  'Hold  on  to 
account  of  ill  health  April  5,  1908,  and  health';  (6)  'Glorify  work';  (7)  *Be 
died  April  22.  happy.'    Each  local  Camp  Fire  chooses  a 

PoTYinliAll  TftlnTirl  &  small  unin-  distinctive  name  and  is  in  charge  of  a 
\>aiupucii  XBiitiiU,  habited  island  guardian,  who  must  be  at  least  twenty- 
in  the  S.  Pacific,  southeast  of  New  one  years  of  age.  The  national  head- 
Zealand,  to  which  it  belongs.  Moimtain-  quarters  are  in  New  York, 
ous  and  well  wooded,  and  with  fine  GainT)Il6Iie  (kam'fgn),  the  generic 
harbors   occasionally   visited   by  whaling  ^***'**v  ^jujj^  f^^  ^^  volatile  oils 

vessels.  or  hydrocarbons.   Isomeric   or  polymeric 
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with  oil  of  turpentine,  as  oil  of  berga-  third  kind  of  camphor,  hlumea  camphor, 

mot,     doves,     copaiba,     hops,     juniper,  is  prepared  in  China  from  Blumea  haU 

orange,  pepper,  etc.     They  are  liquid  at  samifera,  a  tall  composite  plant, 

ordinary    temperatures,    and    are    distin-  Porn'nhfl.llSeil  ^^^'^l''^^"'^^^)*  ^^^' 

guished  from  each  other  by  their  odors.  va.iix^a*c»M.i»w«.  helm,   painter  of 

roTn-nTiiTiA     (kam'fen),     the    commer-  battle-pieces,  born  at  Dusseldorf  in  1818; 

vamiiuiiic     ^jj^i  jgjjjj  f^j,  purified  oil  died  in  1885.  His  works  include  Cavaliers 

of  turpentine,  obtained  by  distilling  the  and   Roundheads,    Charles   I   at   Nasehy 

oil  over  quicklime  to  free  it  from  resin,  and  Prince  Eugene  at  Belgrade. 

It  was  used  in  lamps,  and  gave  a  very  noiM-rii     (kam'pg),  a  family  of  Italian 

brilliant  light ;  thous^  to  prevent  smoking,  ^O'*"!'-^    artists   who   founded   what   is 

the    lamp    had    to    nave    a    very    strong  known    in    painting    as    the    school    of 

draught.  Cremona.      Of   the    four    of    this    name, 
roTnT^liAr    (kam'fur),  a  whitish,  trans- /Giulio,   Antonio,   Vincenzo,   and   Bernar- 

vaiupuux     imjg^^    substance,    a    stea-  dino,  the  first  and  the  last  are  the  best 

ropten,  of  a  granular  or  foliated  fracture  known.      Giulio     (1502-72),    the    eldest 

and  somewhat  unc-  and    the   teacher   of   the   others,    was   a 

tuous  to  the  touch,  pupil   of   Giulio   Romano,   and    acquired 

which  is  extracted  from  the  study  of  Titian  and  Pordenone 

from  several  kinds  a  skill  in  coloring  which  gave  the  school 

of     trees     of     the  its   high    place.      Bernardino    (1525-90) 

laurel     tribe.       It  was  the  greatest  of  the  school.     He  took 

has      a      bitterish,  Bomano,  Titian,  Correggio  in  succession 

aromatic  taste  and  as  his  models,  but  without  losing  his  own 

a  strong  character-  individuality  as  an  artist, 

i^      "IB    l/^      ^^^*c  smell.     It   is  Cfl.inTlion    *^®   popular   name   of  cer- 

mSgV     \  Jr    ^     lighter  than  water,  ^"•^"l'*^***  tain    plants.      See   Lychnis 

jBKl     \/    CV    In   chemical   char-  and  Silene, 

^^y*  NJT  V  acter  it  belongs  to  PoTviTkinTi  (kam'pi-on),  Edmund,  an 
r  ^'  the  vegetable  oils.  vttm|liuu  Engijgij  Jesuit,  born  1540. 
Campbor-tree  (CampAdraThe  common  cam-  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  distin- 
officin&rum),  pi^yp  of  the  shops  guished  himself  greatly.  Though  at  first 
is  obtained  from  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  adopted  nominally 
Camphdra  officin&rum  (Cinnamdmum  or  the  Reformed  faith,  and  took  deacon's 
Laurus  Camphdra),  the  camphor  laurel,  orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  but 
a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  now  natu-  he  afterwards  recanted,  became  a  Jesuit, 
ralized  in  many  other  countries.  The  and  attacked  Protestantism,  especially  in 
camphor  is  chiefly  prepared  in  the  island  his  work  Decern  Rationes  (Ten  Reasons), 
of  Formosa,  though  also  exported  from  In  1581  he  was  found  guilty  on  a 
Japan,  and  to  a  small  extent  from  China,  trumped-up  charge  of  conspiring  to  raise 
Borneo  camphor  is  the  product  of  Dryo-  sedition,  and  was  accordingly  executed. 
haldnops  Camphdra,  nat.  order  Diptera-  (18.11111111661111?  ^  woodland  gathering 
ceae,  a  tree  100  to  130  feet  high,  found  in  v«"»**l'-»"^^«''»""6>for  religious  purposes, 
Borneo  and  Sumatra.  The  common  continuing  for  several  days,  and  especially 
camphor  is  obtained  from  the  wood  by  associated  with  Methodism  in  America, 
distillation  and  sublimation..  Borneo  Introduced  into  England  in  1799,  they 
camphor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  pro-  there  led  to  the  separation  of  the  Prim- 
cured  by  distillation,  but  is  found  in  itive  Methodists  from  the  Wesleyans. 
masses,  secreted  naturally  in  cavities  in  At  first  they  were  scenes  of  hysterical 
the    trunk    and    greater    branches.      Nu-   excitement,   though  now   they  are  frener- 


elly  quiet  gatherings  of  devout  people. 
v»«x«^vw«.»»v     ^^^^  ^^  Italy,  province 


merous  other  vegetables,  such  as  thyme, 
rosemary,  sage,  etc.,  are  found  to  yield 

camphor  by  distillation.     It  is  also  pre-  ,    ,  ^ 

pared  synthetically  from  coal-tar,  which  of  Campobasso.  on  a  hill-slope,  52  miles 
variety  is  used  as  a  moth  destroyer.  In  N.  E.  Naples ;  has  manufactures  of  cut- 
medicine  camphor  is  used  both  as  an  ex-  lery  and  a  good  trade.  Pop.  11,273.— 
ternal  and  internal  stimulant.  In  small  The  prov.  (formerly  Molise)  has  an 
doses  it  acts  as  an  anodyne  and  antispas-  area  of  1771  sq.  miles ;  pop.  300,873. 
modic :  in  large  doses  it  acts  as  a  poison.  rjamTlobello  ^^  ^  ^'^  ^'^  e  Tl  5),  an 
Its  effluvia  being  very  noxious  to  insects,  ^"•■'"I'v  m^x*v  jgjj^^j  g  miles  long,  be- 
lt is  much  used  to  protect  specimens  in  longing  to  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  in 
natural  history.  It  readily  dissolves  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  with  a  lighthouse  on 
alcohol,  oils,  etc.,  and  in  this  way  is  much  its  northern  extremity, 
used  as  a  liniment.  It  evaporates  or  floTn'nn.'PnrTnin  &  town  in  Italy. 
volatiUzes  at  ordinary  temperatures.     A  ^o.myu  xuimiUy     ^   ^^.j^g    ^^ ^    ^^ 
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Venice,  famous  for  the  treaty  of  peace  Canaan   (k&'nan).     See  PaleHine. 

between  Austria  and  France  which  was  ^«'**«"*                    ' 

signed   in  its  neighborhood  on   the  17th  CanaaniteS     (k^'nan-Its),     the    gen- 

of   October,   1707.     Its   chief   provisions  ^«'**"'«'***«'^»     eral   name  for  the  sey- 

were  that  Austria  should  cede  the  Bel-  eral    peoples    (Jebusites,   Hittites,   Amo- 

gian  proyinces  and  Lombardy  to  France,  rites,   etc.)    whom    the    Israelites   found 

receiving  in  compensation  the  Venetian  dwelling  in  Canaan   (Palestine)  west  of 

states.  the  Jordan,  and  whom  later  they  utterly 

roinn/\.QoTifA    (lit.    'Holy    Field'),  subdued,  though  the  subjugation  was  not 

vampu  oaiiw     ^^le    name    given    to  quite  complete  till  Solomon's  time.    They 

burying-grounds  in  Italy,  best  known  as  are   believed   to   have   been,   in   part   at 

the  appellation  of  the  more  remarkable,  least,  of  kindred  race  with  the  Israelites ; 

such  as  are  surrounded  with  arcades  and  and  some  authorities  find  traces  of  their 

richly  adorned.     The  most  famous  Cam-  descendants  among  the  present  inhabit' 

po-Santo   is    that   of  Pisa,   which  dates  ants  of  Palestine. 

from  the  12th  century,  and  has  on  its  Canada  (kan'a-da),  Dominion  of, 
walls  frescoes  of  the  14th  century  of  ^**********  an  immense  region  compris- 
great  interest  in  the  history  of  art.  ing  the  northern  part  of  the  North  Amer- 
Among  more  modern  Italian  cemeter-  lean  continent,  with  the  exception  of 
ies,  that  of  Genoa  is  distinguished  for  its  Alaska,  and  the  greatest  of  Britain's 
magnificence.  colonial  possessions.  It  includes  the 
Campus  Martins  <^*"^  *^»^  ^?'^:  p/<>^»5<^f  of  Ontario  (formerly  Upper 
woAu^ua  4u.a*vxu0  ^^^^  merely)  Canada),  Quebec  (formerly  lA)wer  Cana- 
was  a  large  place  in  the  suburbs  of  an-  da),  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Brit- 
cient  Rome,  consisting  of  the  level  ish  Columbia,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
ground  between  the  Quirinal,  Capitoline,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
and  Pincian  Hills,  and  the  river  Tiber,  also  the  extensive  territories  of  Yukon 
set  apart  for  military  exercises  and  and  Mackenzie,  Keewatin  and  Ungava,  in 
sacred  to  the  god  Mars.  In  the  later  the  bleak  northern  section.  The  Domin- 
period  of  the  republic  it  was  a  suburban  ion  embraces  the  whole  of  British  North 
pleasure-ground  for  the  Romans,  and  was  America,  with  the  exception  of  New- 
laid  out  with  gardens,  shady  walks,  baths,  foundlaud  and  the  coastal  region  ot 
etc.  A  large  part  of  the  modern  city  Ungava  or  the  r>abrador  peninsula 
stands  on  it.  (which  belongs  to  Newfoundland),  and 
GamtoOS  (kam'tOs),  a  river  of  South-  its  area  is  not  much  less  than  that  of 
ern  Africa,  in  Cape  Colony,  Europe.  The  toUowing  table  shows  the 
which  falls  into  the  sea  west  of  Algoa  present  areas  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Bay;  length,  200  miles.  Dominion  (some  of  which  have  recently 
GamnGGini    (kA-mut-chS'nC),  ViN-  had  their  boundaries  altered),  with  their 

GENZO,     a     distinguished  populations: 

Italian  historical  painter,  born  at  Rome  Area           Popula- 

about    1775.      He    followed    the    pseudo-  ^Provinces.                        sg.  m.           tlon. 

classical  style,   and   his   pictures  are   of   4J??Sh  coiumbii mr'SrS       M2'2S 

large  size     Among  his  best-known.  works  SanltSb?^\""*'.*^  J :  J  J  J    Ulill       SSIleu 

are  Death  of  twsar.  Death  of  Vtrgtnta,   New  Brunswick   27.986       851889 

The    Incredulity    of    Thomaa,    Horatitu   Nova  Scotia   21,428       492,338 

Code;  Death  of  Mary  Magdalene,     He    Ontario    407.262     2.528,274 

was  also  excellent  in  portraits.     He  died  Prince  Edward  Island.        2,184         93,728 

In  1844.  Quebec    706.834     2,003,232 

lu  j^ijrrx.  A^^^r.r.A    i^^^»^^    SaRkatchewan    251,700        492,432 

Camwood,     J    red   dyewood   imported   Yukon 207  076  8  512 

,^.              ,'     from   tropical   West  Northwest   Territories. .  1.242.224          18,481 

Africa,   and    obtained   from   the   Baphia  

niiida,  a  leguminous   tree,  suborder  C©-       Totals -...3.729.920    7,206.643 

salpinise.     This   wood   is  of  a  very  fine  Nova     Scotia,    New    Brunswick,    and 

color,  and  is  used  in  turnery  for  making  Prince    Edward    Island    are    called    the 

knife  handles  and  other  similar  articles.  *  Maritime     Provinces,'     though    British 

The  dye  obtained  from  it  is  brilliant,  but  Columbia,  being  on  the  Pacific,  Is  also  a 

not  permanent.     It  is  called  sometimes  maritime    province.      In    the    Northwest 

BartDood,  though  this  name  belongs  also  Territories    four   districts    were    marked 

to  another  tree.  out  in  1882.  Assiniboia.  area,  89,535  sq. 

Cana  ^^*J5^)?   *   village   of  Palestine,  m. ;    Saskatchewan,    107,092    sq.    miles; 

in  Galilee,  the  scene  of  Christ's  Alberta,   106,100.   sq.   miles;   Athabasca, 

first    miracle;    probably    represented    by  104,500  sq.  miles.     These  were  reorgan' 

Kana  el  Jelil,  a  modern  village  9  miles  ized  in  1905  into  the  two  present  prov- 

N.  of  Nazareth.  inces     of    Alberta    and     Saskatchewan. 
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The  boundaries  of  the  Dominion  are: 
the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  the  United 
States  on  the  south,  the  Pacific  and 
Alaska  on  the  west,  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean  on  the  north. 

CoMt*.— On  the  east  the  coast-line  is 
▼ery  irregular,  being  marked  by  deep  in- 
dentations and  fringed  by  islands.  The 
province  of  Nova  Scotia  forms  an  odd 
peninsular  projection  with  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  between  it  and  the  mainland, 
while  north  of  it  is  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Ijiwrence,  shut  in  from  the  Atlantic  by 
Gape  Breton  Island  and  Newfoundland. 
In  the  gulf  are  the  island  of  Anticosti  and 
Prince  Edward  Island.  The  chief  feat- 
ures of  the  north  coast  are  the  archi- 
pelago of  the  Arctic  islands  and  the 
great  opening  of  Hudson  Bay,  connected 
with  the  Atlantic  by  Hudson  Strait,  and 
haying  as  its  southern  continuation 
James  Bay.  On  the  west  coast  are  Van- 
couver Island,  the  Queen  Gharlotte 
Islands,  and  many  others.  The  southern 
boundary  is  most  remarkable  for  passing 
through  the  system  of  great  lakes — Supe- 
rior, Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  between 
the  last  two  of  which  are  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  partly  belonging  to  Ganada, 
partly  to  the  United  States.  To  the 
Atlantic  the  drainage  of  these  lakes  is 
carried  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  which 
river,  and  the  great  gulf  into  which  it 
expands,  are  connected  the  provinces  of 
Ontario,  Quebec.  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  to- 
gether containing  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  Dominion. 

Surface, — ^With  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  surface,  Ganada  may  be  di- 
vided roughly  into  three  great  regions:  a 
region  of  woodlands  and  hills  or  undu- 
lating ground  in  the  east,  an  immense 
region  of  prairies  in  the  middle,  and  a 
mountainous  forest  region  in  the  west. 
The  chief  mountain  regions  of  the  east 
are  north  and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  run  nearly  parallel  to  that  river. 
On  the  south  are  the  Shickshock  Moun- 
tains and  the  Notre  Dame  range,  the 
former  rising  to  the  height  of  4(X)0  ft. 
On  the  north  is  the  Laurentian  range 
(perhaps  attaining  4000  ft.),  running 
in  a  westerly  direction  from  tne  Labra- 
dor coast  to  the  Ottawa  river,  and  form- 
ing the  watershed  between  the  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
those  which  flow  into  Hudson  Bay.  The 
prairie  region  and  great  wheat-produc- 
ing tract  extends  northwest  of  Lake  Su- 
perior to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This 
is  a  great  region  of  plains,  with  low  hills 
in  some  places;  it  is  well  wooded  in 
many  parts,  elsewhere  bare  or  with  an 
agreeable     mixture     of     woodland     and 


prairie.  Some  portions  are  decidedly  in- 
fertile, but  their  area  is  small  compared 
with  the  whole.  On  the  Pacific  slope 
we  have  a  distinctly  mountainous  re- 
gion, including  the  Rockies,  some  peaks 
of  which  attain  a  height  of  about  14,000 
ft.,  as  also  the  Gold  and  the  Gascade 
Ranges.  The  highest  point  in  Ganada  is 
seemingly  Mount  Logan,  about  19,000 
feet,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  St.  Elias, 
in  Alaska.  This  region,  with  its  high 
mountains,  deep  gorges  or  canyons, 
large  and  rapid  rivers,  long  and  narrow 
lakes,  great  forests  of  gigantic  trees,  and 
its  narrow  fiords  or  inlets,  differs  essen- 
tially from  the  remainder  of  the  country. 

Lakes  and  Rivers. — The  vast  lake  and 
river  systems  which  Ganada  possesses  of 
its  own,  or  shares  with  the  United 
States,  give  it  a  unique  character. 
Everywhere  in  the  interior  are  rivers  and 
lakes.  To  Hudson  Bay  flow  the  Albany, 
Nelson,  Ghurchill,  and  many  other 
streams;  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Mac- 
kenzie, Goppermine,  and  Back  or  Great 
Fish  River;  to  the  Pacific,  the  Eraser, 
Skeena,  Stickeen,  etc.  The  basin  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  with  the  connected  lakes 
Superior,  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie,  and 
Ontario,  affords  a  continuous  waterway 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  To  this  system  belong  the 
Ottawa,  Gatineau,  Richelieu,  St.  Maur- 
ice, Saguenay,  and  other  rivers.  In  the 
prairie  region  and  the  northwest  are 
similar  great  lake  and  river  systems, 
formed  by  the  Saskatchewan,  Nelson, 
Ghurchill,  Athabasca,  and  Mackenzie 
rivers,  and  the  great  lakes  Winnipeg, 
Athabasca,  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear. 
The  Saskatchewan,  lying  in  the  heart  of 
the  rich  wheat-growing  district,  must  in 
time  prove  a  far  more  important  water- 
way than  at  present.  The  Mackenzie 
and  its  connected  lakes  and  rivers  form 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  far 
northwest.  This  river,  including  its 
tributary  the  Peace,  has  a  length  of  per- 
haps 2500  miles,  and  drains  an  area  of 
550.000  sq.  miles,  or  almost  double  that 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin.  Between  the 
Mackenzie  system  and  Hudson  Bay  is  a 
great  region  called  from  its  desolate  char- 
acter the  Barren  Grounds. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — As  regards 
the  geological  features  of  Ganada,  great 
part  of  the  Dominion  north  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  west  of  Hudson  Bay  is 
covered  with  archiean  rocks  belonging  to 
the  Laurentian  system  and  consisting 
largely  of  granite  and  gneiss,  with 
quartz-rock,  schist,  limestone,  etc..  South 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia,  is  a  considerable 
development     of     Garboniferous     strata. 
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Between  the  archa^an  rocks  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  neighboring  waters, 
Rocky  Mountains  is  a  great  area  of  sec-  abound  in  -almost  all  kinds  of  fish,  and  the 
ondary  (Mesozoic)  strata.  In  the  fisheries  are  extremely  valuable,  employ- 
Rocky  Mountain  region  the  archaean,  ing  about  80,000  people.  The  chief  sea 
palseozoic,  mesozoic,  and  tertiary  sys-  fish  caught  are  cod,  herring,  mackerel, 
terns  are  represented.  Canada  has  great  halibut,  haddock,  hake,  shad,  salmon,  etc. 
mineral  wealth.  Iron  of  the  best  quality  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  salmon, 
has  been  found  in  great  abundance  in  white-fish,  bass,  trout,  sturgeon,  maski- 
Quebec,  Ontario,  and  British  Columbia,  nonge  (or  maskelonge),  pike,  pickerel  etc. 
The  district  round  Lake  Superior  and  The  seal  and  whale  fisheries  are  also  val- 
the  upper  part  of  Lake  Huron  abounds  uable.  Lobsters  and  oysters  are  abun- 
in  copper  and  has  much  silver  as  well ;  dant  and  excellent. 

and    Nova    Scotia,    Assiniboia,    Alberta,  Vegetation. — The  forests  are  of  great 

and  British  Columbia  are  rich  in  coal,  extent,  and  the  timber  trade  is  a  great 

In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  a  number  of  source    of   wealth,    the   annual   value   of 

coal-mines  worked ;  gold  is  also  obtained  the  timber  and  forest  products  being  ovetf 

in  some  quantity,  as  well  as  iron.     Coal  $35,000,000.    In    the    forests    grow   more 

is   worked   in   the   northwest,   and   more  than  sixty  kinds  of  trees.      Among     the 

extensively   in   British   Columbia,   which  most  valuable  are  the  white  and  red  pine, 

is  also  rich  in  iron.     The  most  valuable  white   and    black    spruce,     maple,    ash, 

mineral   of    the    Dominion    is    gold,    of  beech,  oak,   walnut,   butternut,   chestnut, 

which   about   $26,000,000   in    value   was  basswood,  birch,  cedar,  etc.     Over  most 

produced  in  1900.     This  yield  had  fallen  parts   of   the   Dominion    (except   in   the 

off    in    1910    to    less    than    $10,000,(X)0.  prairie  regions  of  the  interior)  good  tim- 

Large    quantities    of   petroleum    are    ob-  ber  is   found,   though   in   the   older   and 

tained.     The  chief  oil  district  is  the  oe-  more    closely-settled    parts    the     forests 

ninsula  in  the  province  of  Ontario  bound-  have  been  largely  cleared  off.     The  for- 

ed   by   Lakes    Erie   and    Huron   and    the  ests    of    British    Columbia    produce    the 

river    St.    Clair.      Other    useful    mineral  largest   timber,   the   Douglas   pine   being 

products  are  salt,  gypsum,  phosphate  of  the  chief  tree.    The  balsam  poplar  grows 

lime,  slate,  asbestos,  plumbago,  antimony,  to   an   immense   size   on   the   Athabasca, 

nickel,  cement  and  building-stone.  Peace,   and   Mackenzie  rivers,   and   even 

Animals. — The     chief     wild     animals  at    ihe    mouth    of    the    last,    within    the 

(some    of   them    represented    by    several  Arctic    Circle,    trees    of    some    size    are 

species)    are   the  deer,   buffalo,   musk-ox,  found.     The  Banksian  pine  grows  to  the 

bear,   wolf,    fox,   otter,   beaver,    squirrel,  height  of  100  feet  on  the  southern  shores 

raccoon,    musk-rat,    marten,    etc.      The  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  spruce  suitable  for 

buffalo  has  been  exterminated  as  a  wild  building   purposes,   and    the   tamarac   or 

animal,  the  few  remaining  specimens  be-  larch,  extend  as  far  north  as  Fort  George 

ing  kept  in  captivity.    The  largest  of  the  on   its   east   and    Fort   Churchill   on   its 

deer  kind  are  the  moose  and  elk,  which  are  west   shore.     The   sugar-maple,   a   forest 

found  in   New  Brunswick,   Nova  Scotia,  tree  attaining  the    height    of    120    feet, 

and  the  northern  parts  of  Quebec,  as  well  flourishes  in  the  greater  part  of  the  St. 

as  in  the  far  west  and  northwest.     The  Lawrence  valley  up  to  lat.  49°,  and  is 

woodland   reindeer  occurs  in   the  north,  much  valued   for  the  sugar   that   is  ob- 

The    grizzly    bear    is    met    with    in    the  tained  from  it.    There  are  a  great  many 

Rocky  Mountains,  add  the  polar  bear  in  varieties  of  wild  fruits,  as  the  wild  plum, 

the  extreme  north  and  northeast.     Fur-  wild     cherry,     raspberry,     service-berry, 

bearing  animals  are  so  numerous  as   to  cranberry,   gooseberry,  strawberry,   black 

have  been  a  source  of  revenue  to  a  large  and   red   currant,   wild   vine,   blackberry, 

trading  company  like   the   Hudson   Bay  buffalo-berry,    etc.,    and    numerous    wild 

Co.   for  over  two  centuries.     There  are  flowers    and    flowering    shrubs.      Of    the 

birds   in   great   variety,    Canada    having  wild  fruits,  the  raspberry,  the  cranberry, 

more  than  700  species  altogether.     They  and    the   blueberry   are   alone   important 

include    the    wild    swan,    wild    turkey,  economically.      There    are    rich    pasture 

geese  and  ducks   of  various   kinds,   par-  grasses,   but   they  cannot   be  utilized  in 

tridges,  quail,  prairie-fowl,  pigeon,  wood-  cultivation. 

cock,  snipe,  plover,  etc. ;  besides  eagles.  Climate. — The  climate  of  a  country  of 
hawks,  owls,  and  many  smaller  birds,  such  vast  extent  and  varied  features  as 
among  which  are  two  species  of  humming-  Canada  naturally  differs  very  much  in 
bird.  Except  at  certain  seasons  game  of  different  places,  and  in  this  respect  Brit- 
all  kinds  may  be  shot  at  will.  The  rattle-  ish  Columbia  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
snake  and  other  snakes  occur,  but  are  less  Nova  Scotia  and  the  other  Atlantic  re- 
common  than  in  the  States.  The  seas,  gions  are  very  dissimilar  to  the  prairie 
Ukes,  and  rivers,  esnecially  the  Gulf  of  region   of   the   center.     So  different,  in- 
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deed,  is  the  climate  of  one  portion  of  the 
Dominion  from  that  of  other  portions 
that  Canada  has  been  said  to  present 
'  climates  and  productions  similar  to 
those  of  northwest  and  central  Europe — 
that  is,  of  Russia,  Norway,  the  British 
Islands,  Denmark,  Germany,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium^  Switzerland,  and 
Northern  Italy/  In  Ontario  and  the 
region  of  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  it  may 
be  described  as  temperate,  although  the 
heat  in  summer  and  the  cold  in  winter 
are  on  the  average  twenty  degrees  greater 
than  the  corresponding  seasons  in  Great 
Britain.  Generally  the  climate  of  the 
Dominion  shows  considerable  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  but,  except  in  some  of  the 
coast  regions,  the  exceeding  dryness  of 
the  Canadian  atmosphere  makes  both  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  more  pleasant  and 
healthy  than  similar  temperatures  in 
Britain.  Apart  from  the  portions  of 
the  Dominion  that  fall  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  Labrador  and  all  the  country  east 
of  Hudson  Bay  have  the  most  severe 
climate.  The  Pacific  coast  region  has  a 
decidedly  moist  climate.  The  peninsula 
lying  between  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and 
Huron  has  the  finest  climate,  allowing  of 
fruits,  shrubs,  and  flowers  to  be  grown 
that  cannot  stand  the  winter  elsewhere. 
The  Mackenzie  River  district — especially 
in  the  region  of  the  Peace  River,  where 
the  temperature  throughout  the  year  is 
remarkably  genial — possesses  a  climate 
much  less  severe  than  one  might  expect, 
and  would  allow  of  agriculture  almost 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Agriculture. — Both  by  soil  and  climate 
Canada  is  specially  adapted  for  agricul- 
ture. Within  the  last  few  years  its 
agricultural  importance  has  greatly  in- 
creased, and  when  the  great  prairies  are 
brought  under  cultivation  Canada  will 
be  one  of  the  chief  agricultural  countries 
in  the  world.  In  general,  sowing  is 
later  than  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  but  the  harvest  is  gathered 
earlier,  a  large  part  of  it  usually  before 
the  end  of  July,  so  rapid  is  the  growth 
during  the  hot  Canadian  summer.  The 
chief  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
pease,  maize,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, mangel-wurzel,  etc.  Of  these,  wheat 
has  become  of  recent  years  a  product  of 
the  greatest  importance,  the  fertile 
prairie  regions  east  of  the  Rockies  being 
specially  adapted  to  it.  the  annual  prod- 
uct reaching  231,717,000  bushels  in 
1913,  of  which  about  three-fourths  was 
grown  in  Saskatchewan.  Oats  are  con- 
siderably greater  in  quantity,  the  yieid 
reaching  404,668,000  bushels.  The 
breeds  of  cattle  are  now  being  much  im- 
proved^   partly    by    the    introduction    of 


high-class  cattle  from  Britain ;  and  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep  are  exported.  The 
total  value  of  all  exports  connected  with 
agriculture,  including  grain,  flour,  ani- 
mals and  animal  products  (as  cheese, 
eggs,  etc.),  was  about  $140,000,000  in 
11)10.  The  province  of  Ontario  has  an 
agricultural  college  and  model  farm  at 
Guelph,  and  there  are  also  model  farms 
in  Quebec.  Fruit-growing  is  now  an  im- 
portant industry  in  certain  localities,  and 
large  quantities  of  apples  are  exported, 
as  well  as  canned  and  dried  fruits. 
Peaches  are  grown  to  most  advantage  in 
the  Niagara  district  of  Ontario,  where 
peach  orchards  many  acres  in  extent  are 
to  be  seen.  The  vine  is  cultivated  too, 
and  good  wine  is  made.  Pears,  plums, 
and  many  kinds  of  berry  fruits,  etc.,  are 
produced  in  great  perfection. 

Commerce. — The  trade  of  the  Domin- 
ion is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  About  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  exports  are  sent  to  these  two  coun- 
tries, while  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the 
imports  come  from  them,  sometimes 
more  than  one-half  being  from  Great 
Britain  alone.  Besides  timber,  animals 
and  their  produce,  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, the  chief  articles  of  export  are 
fish,  coal  and  other  minerals,  leather, 
and  wooden  goods.  The  total  exports  for 
1913  were  valued  at  $355,755,000,  im- 
ports at  $670,089,000.  Of  the  exports. 
Great  Britain  received  $177,982,000;  the 
United  States  $167,110,382;  of  the  im- 
ports $139,669,724  came  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, $455,322,555  from  the  United  States. 
A  uniform  decimal  system  of  coinage  was 
established  throughout  the  Dominion  in 
1871.  The  unit  of  account  is  the  dollar 
of  100  cents,  like  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  money  used  consists  of 
bank  bills,  and  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
coins,  besides  government  notes  of  small 
denominations  up  to  $4,  the  bank  bills 
beinii:  not  of  lower  denominations  than 
$5.  There  is  a  uniform  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  the  Canadian  standards 
being  the  same  as  the  British  imperial 
standards. 

Railways. — The  inland  trade  of 
Canada  has  been  much  improved  by  the 
completion  of  the  various  lines  of  rail- 
way, and  is  also  greatly  furthered  by  the 
extensive  system  of  canals.  Of  the  rail- 
ways, the  greatest  is  the  Canadian  I'a- 
cific  Railway,  running  from  Montreal 
across  the  whole  continent  to  Vancouver 
on  the  Pacific  coast  in  British  Columbia ; 
length,  about  2900  miles,  exclusive  of 
branches.  (See  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way.)  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
which  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Mon- 
treal by   the  stupendous  Victoria  Tubu- 
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lar  Bridfpe  (with  its  abutments  nearly  2 
miles  long)f  connects  the  maritime  prov- 
inces and  the  Northeastern  United  States, 
with  the  Western  railways,  and  has  been 
extended  to  the  Pacific,  under  the  title  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  Another  line 
extended  to  the  same  terminus  is  the 
Canadian  Northern,  and  the  completion 
of  these  two  projects  has  now  given  Canada 
three  transcontinental  lines.  These  are  be- 
ing connected  by  cross  lines  through  the 
wheat  region.  Another  important  railway 
is  tiie  Intercolonial  Railway  from  Halifax 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  from  Halifax 
in  Nova  Scotia  to  Quebec.  Altogether 
the  Dominion  has  about  25,000  miles  of 
railway.  A  railway  has  been  built  to 
connect  Winnipeg  and  Regina  with  Port 
Nelson  on  Hudson  Bay,  and  thus  to  open 
tip  a  shorter  route  from  Britain  to  the 
center  of  the  continent  than  any  yet  ex- 
isting. This  route  will  be  available 
only  for  perhaps  half  the  year  on  ac- 
count of  the  ice  in  Hudson  Strait  and 
Bay.  From  Winnipeg  there  is  direct 
railway  communication  with  the  West- 
ern United  States,  and  this  town  is  now 
an  important  center  of  river  navigation, 
steamers  running  up  the  Red  River  into 
the  States,  up  the  Assiniboine,  and 
through  Lake  Winnipeg  and  up  the  Sas- 
katchewan for  1500  miles. 

Canal8. — Some  of  the  canals  are  stu- 
pendous achievements.  The  most  impor- 
tant from  the  commercial  point  of  yiew 
are  the  St.  Lawrence  Canals,  the  Wel- 
land  Canal,  and  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie 
Canal.  The  first  named  series,  with  an 
aggregate  length  of  about  70  miles,  avoids 
the  rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence  between 
Montreal  and  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario, 
and  thus  affords  to  vessels  the  means  of 
ascending  to  that  lake  (in  descending 
vessels  of  700  tons  can  shoot  the  rapids 
with  safety)  ;  and  the  latter,  which  has 
a  length  of  27  miles,  avoids  the  Niagara 
Falls  and  rapids,  and  enables  vessels  to 
ascend  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie. 
Both  the  Wielland  Canal  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  series  have  been  enlarged 
and  deepened  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
increased  traffic  which  has  arisen  as  a 
result  of  the  settlement  of  the  northwest- 
ern provinces,  and  the  construction  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  last 
canal  necessary  to  complete  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior is  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  Canal, 
avoiding  the  St  Mary  rapids,  a  tumul- 
tuous descent  by  which  Lake  Superior 
pours  its  waters  into  Lake  Huron.  This, 
opened  in  1905,  is  opposite  the  canal  on 
the  Michigan  side,  the  two  carrying  an 
enormous  traffic.  Next  after  those  men- 
tioned, the  moat  important  of  the  Cana- 


dian canals  is  the  series  of  locks  and 
short  artificial  connections  known  as  the 
Rideau  Canal.  It  connects  lAke  On- 
tario at  Kingston  with  the  Ottawa  near 
the  city  of  that  name.  By  means  of 
these  works  large  vessels  can  now  sail 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  route  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 

Constitution,  etc. — By  the  Act  of  Con- 
federation of  1867  the  constitution  of 
the  Dominion  was  required  to  be  simi- 
lar in  principle  to  that  of  Great 
Britain.  There  is  a  central  federal 
government  and  separate  provincial  gov- 
ernments and  legislatures.  The  central 
executive  government  is  vested  in  the 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  is  carried  on  by  a  governor-general 
appointed  by  the  crown  and  a  privy- 
counciL  The  governor-general  has  a 
salary  of  $50,000  per  annum.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  privy-council  consisting  of 
the  prime-minister  and  twelve  other 
ministers  or  heads  of  departments.  The 
legislative  authority  rests  with  a  Par- 
liament consisting  of  two  houses,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Senate  is  now  composed  of  eighty- 
seven  members,  who  are  nominated  for 
life  by  the  governor-general.  Each  sena- 
tor must  be  a  born  or  naturalized  sub- 
ject, thirty  years  of  age,  and  possessed 
of  real  or  personal  property  to  the  value 
of  at  least  4000  dollars  in  the  province 
for  which  he  is  appointed.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  elected  by  the  people  for 
five  years,  there  being  one  member  for 
about  every  20,000  of  the  population. 
There  is  a  uniform  franchise,  a  vote  be- 
ing given  to  every  male  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  possessed  of  a  small  prop* 
erty  qualification.  Each  of  the  provinces 
has  a  separate  parliament  and  adminis- 
tration, independent  in  its  own  sphere, 
at  the  head  being  a  lieutenant-governor 
appointed  by  the  central  government. 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  British  Colum- 
bia have  only  one  chamber;  the  other 
provinces  have  two.  There  is  a  very 
perfect  system  of  municipal  government 
throughout  the  Dominion,  the  counties 
and  townships  having  local  governments 
or  councils  which  regulate  their  local 
taxation.  The  administration  of  justice 
is  based  on  the  English  model,  except  in 
Quebec  province,  where  the  old  French 
law  prevails.  The  only  court  that  has 
jurisdiction  throughout  the  Dominion 
(except  the  Exchequer  and  the  Mari- 
time Court)  is  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
ultimate  court  of  appeal  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  In  certain  cases  an  ap- 
peal may  be  had  to  the  British  Privy 
Council.  The  capital  of  the  Dominion 
is    Ottawa,    but   the   largest   cities   ar« 
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Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Winnipeg.  He 
Dominion  revenue  in  1913  was  $168,690.- 
000;  the  expenditure  was  |112,060,000 ; 
the  debt  $483,233,000.  Canada  has  both 
a  large  Yolunteer  force  and  a  militia. 
The  former  comprises  many  well-equipped 
organisations  in  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery.  A  military  college  for  the 
training  of  officers  is  maintained. 

Religion  and  Education, — There  is  no 
state  church  in  the  Dominion.  The  pre- 
vailing religion  in  Quebec  is  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  Ontario 
Methodists  predominate,  then  Presbyte- 
rians, the  English  Church,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Education  is  well  at- 
tended to,  being  everywhere  more  or  less 
under  the  supervision  of  government,  and 
excellent  free-schools  being  provided.  In 
Ontario,  Quebec,  and  Manitoba  separate 
public  schools  are  provided  for  Roman 
Catholics;  in  the  other  provinces  the 
schools  are  non-sectarian.  All  the  prov- 
inces except  British  Columbia  have  uni- 
versities or  colleges,  and  the  provision 
made  for  higher  education  in  general  is 
exceptionally  good,  a  fact  which  is  said  to 
have  an  observable  influence  on  the  tone 
of  the  periodical  press. 

Literature. — In  literature  proper  Cana- 
da, as  yet  mainly  occupied  with  its  mate* 
rial  development,  has  scarcely  had  time 
to  produce  writers  of  a  distinctively 
national  type  of  style  and  thought.  But 
in  poetry,  fiction,  philosophy,  Canadian 
history,  and  descriptive  narrative,  there 
is  no  lack  of  writers  who  reflect  the 
highest  thought  and  culture  of  Europe. 
The  French-Canadian  literature  of 
Lower  Canada,  though  dependent  for  its 
inspiration  and  models  on  the  literature 
of  Stance,  deserves  notice  as  containing 
some  valuable  works  on  Canadian  his- 
tory and  an  interesting  collection  of  es- 
says, novels,  and  lyrics.  Amongst  the 
works  which  will  give  the  reader  some 
general  idea  of  Canadian  authors  and 
their  work,  we  may  mention  Lareau's 
Hi9toire  de  la  Litt^rature  Canadienne, 
Grant's  Picturesque  Canada,  Morgan's 
Bihliotheca  Canadensis,  and  Canadian 
History  and  Literature  by  Wi throw  and 
Adam. 

J^eople, — ^The  population  is  increasing 
rapidly  both  naturally  and  by  means  of 
immigration.  The  population  in  1901 
was  5,371,051.  The  population  for  1911 
was  7,206,643.  Ontario  is  settled  princi- 
pally by  emigrants  from  Great  Britain 
and  their  descendants,  with  considerable 
numbers  of  Germans  and  Americans. 
Since  about  1897  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing outflow  of  American  farmers  to 
the  wheat-fields  of  Western  Canada, 
which  were  to  be  had  on  advantageous 


terms.  Up  to  1910  this  immipration 
totaled  about  425,000.  of  whom  60,000 
came  in  1&09.  In  1910  a  check  to  this 
inflow  appeared,  in  the  appearance  of  a 
movement  back  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  province  of  Quebec  the  people  are 
mostly  French  in  origin,  speech,  and  cus- 
toms, being  mainly  descendants  of  the 
French  colonists  who  inhabited  the  re- 
gion before  it  became  British.  There 
are,  besides,  the  Indian  tribes  and  the 
Eskimos,  the  latter  in  the  extreme 
north.  The  Indians  are  estimated  to 
number  about  130,000.  They  are  divided 
into  various  tribes  as  well  as  larger 
stocks  or  races,  such  as  the  Tinneh  or 
Athabascan  Indians,  the  Thlinkets  and 
Hydahs  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
west  coast,  the  Algonquins,  Hurons,  Iro- 
quois, etc.,  of  the  St.  Lawrence  region. 
In  the  old  provinces  separate  land  allot- 
ments have  been  granted  to  the  Indian 
population,  and  there  the  Indians  hav« 
adopted  a  settled  mode  of  life,  and  have 
made  considerable  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion. A  separate  department  of  the 
Canadian  government  exercises  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  their  affairs. 
Schools  have  been  established  among 
them,  and  they  are  said  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  quickly  and  to  show  some 
talent  for  music  and  drawing.  The 
majority  of  the  Indians,  however,  live 
beyond  the  influences  of  this  kind  of 
civilization,  and  wander  over  the  plains 
of  the  northwest,  supporting  themselves 
by  fishing  and  hunting,  carrying  their 
furs  to  the  various  forts  or  trading  sta- 
tions of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
They  also  make  a  number  of  articles  out 
of  wood,  such  as  dishes,  shovels,  etc. 
Their  canoes  are  ingeniously  constructed 
of  birch  bark,  and  are  made  light  enough 
to  be  carried  for  miles  by  a  man  or 
woman  over  the  roughest  portages,  or 
places  Intervening  between  one  navigable 
point  and  another.  Frequently,  however, 
the  canoe  is  in  a  single  piece,  made  by 
hollowing  out  the  stem  of  a  tree.  The 
dwellings  or  toigioams  are  of  the  sim- 
plest construction,  consisting  merely  of  a 
frame  of  poles  covered  with  birch  bark, 
with  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  serve  for  a 
chjmnoy,  and  an  opening  covered  with 
a  blanket  to  serve  for  a  door.  There  are 
also  many  half-breeds  of  mingled  white 
(especially  French)  and  Indian  blood. 
These  are  intelligent  and  industrious, 
and  engage  in  agriculture  and  other  oc- 
cupations, and  usually  speak  a  sort  of 
corrupt   French   patois. 

History. — English  ships  were  the  first 
to  reach  the  shores  of  what  is  now 
Canada.  In  1497  John  Cabot,  sailing 
from  Bristol,   landed    on   the   coftst   of 
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Labrador,  and  planted  the  English  flag  walls  of  Quebec  fort.  In  1663,  Col- 
there.  But  it  was  the  French  naviga-  bert  being  at  th}  head  of  affairs  in 
tor  Jacques  Cartier  who  first  really  France,  fresh  supplies  of  emigrants  and 
opened  up  Canada  for  European  settlers,  a  strong  body  of  troops  were  sent  out 
In  1534  Cartier  in  a  single  ship  sailed  to  Canada.  The  Iroquois  found  it  ad- 
up  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  till  he  visable  to  make  peace,  and  the  soldiers, 
could  see  land  on  each  side.  Having  re-  turning  colonists^  received  grants  of 
turned  the  year  following,  he  reached  land  under  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  their 
the  Indian  town  of  Hochelaga,  to  the  seigniors  being  often  their  former  officers, 
height  above  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Under  the  governorship  of  Count  de 
Mont  Royal,  now  Montreal,  and  passed  Frontenac  the  explorations  of  Jesuit  mis- 
the  winter  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  sionaries,  and  of  the  adventurers  Joliet 
Charles,  where  the  city  of  Quebec  now  and  La  Salle«  opened  up  the  regions  of 
stands.  Some  years  later  vigorous  at-  the  Mississippi  and  the  '  Great  West ' '. 
tempts  at  colonization  were  made.  The  but  the  French  generally  preferred  an 
Sieur  de  Roberval  was  appointed  Vice-  adventurous  life  as  coureurs  de  hois  and 
roy  of  New  France,  as  the  newly  discov-  trappers  to  the  solid  pursuits  of  agricul- 
ered  territory  had  been  called,  and  under  ture.  In  1682  a  new  war  with  the  Iro- 
his  leadership  and  that  of  Cartier  two  quois  broke  out,  in  which  the  colonists, 
hundred  colonists  were  landed,  who,  after  at  first  successful,  afterwards  suffered  se- 
struggling  for  two  winters  with  the  verely,  receiving  a  crushing  blow  in  the 
hardships  of  their  situation,  had  event-  massacre  of  Lachine,  when  1200  Iroquois 
aally  to  return.  For  the  next  fifty  descended  on  the  island  of  Montreal, 
years  no  further  attempts  were  made  in  fired  the  village  of  Lachine,  and  mas- 
these  regions,  except  that  on  the  parts  sacred  its  inhabitants, 
of  the  English,  Slartin  Frobisher  in  The  French  colonists  had  scarcely  re- 
1576,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  covered  from  this  blow,  which  virtu- 
1583,  explored  and  took  formal  possession  ally  reduced  their  dominion  to  the  mili- 
of  Newfoundland  and  the  adjacent  tary  posts  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  when 
coasts.  In  1603  Samuel  Champlain,  a  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Eng- 
French  naval  officer,  sailed  up  the  St.  land,  involving  them  in  a  strife  with  the 
Lawrence  to  where  the  city  of  Montreal  British  settlers  in  New  England.  The 
now  stands,  and  two  years  afterwards  a  French  struck  the  first  blow  by  the 
settlement  was  made  at  Port  Royal  in  burning  of  the  British  settlement  at 
Acadia  (New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Corlaer  (now  Schenectady)  and  the  mas- 
Scotia)  in  connection  with  a  French  sacre  of  its  inhabitants.  The  British 
fur  trading  company,  but  it  was  aban-  colonists  retaliated ;  but  the  Peace  of 
doned  three  years  afterwards.  At  length,  Ryswick  put  an  end  to  the  war  without 
in  1608,  a  French  colony  under  the  lead-  altering  the  position  of  the  parties.  In 
ership  of  Champlain  and  Des  Monts  1702  a  new  conflict  arose,  terminating 
settled  at  Quebec.  Two  years  later  in  1713  with  the  Peace  oi  Utrecht,  by 
another  English  navigator,  Henry  Hud-  which  the  British  obtained  Acadia,  New- 
son,  explored  the  bay  which  bears  his  foundland,  and  the  regions  around  Hud- 
name.  In  1627,  the  fur  trade  having  son  Bay,  France  retaining  (Canada,  Cape 
made  considerable  development  under  Breton,  etc.  The  thirty  years  of  peace 
the  guidance  of  Champlain,  Cardinal  which  followed  was  virtually  a  testing 
Richelieu  organized  the  company  of  the  period  for  the  colonizing  capacities  of  the 
Hundred  Associates  for  the  further  col-  two  nations.  The  French  did  not  alto- 
onization  of  New  France;  but  two  years  gether  neglect  industrial  development; 
after  the  colony  received  a  check  in  the  they  laid  the  foundation  of  shipbuild- 
capture  of  Quebec  and  other  settlements  ing  at  Quebec,  encouraged  the  fur  trade 
by  an  English  expedition  under  Sir  and  other  industries ;  but  in  general  their 
David  Kirk.  The  conquests,  however,  colonists  lacked  the  qualifications  for 
were  soon  restored  to  the  French,  by  the  agricultural  and  other  settled  pursuits, 
treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-I^ye,  The  The  British  colonists,  on  the  other  hand, 
growth  of  the  colony,  however,  was  slow,  were  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  reclaimed 
At  Cbamplain's  death  in  1635  it  num-  every  year  great  tracts  of  forest  land, 
bered  but  250  Europeans,  and  in  16aS  As  a  natural  consequence  their  popula- 
was  still  under  2000.  The  most  formid-  tion  rapidly  increased,  and  when  the 
able  foes  of  the  colonists  were  the  Iro-  final  struggle  began,  the  British  colonies 
quois  Indians,  whose  enmity  had  been  in  America  numbered  three  millions  of 
excited  by  Champlain,  and  who  swarmed  prosperous  inhabitants  against  some  sixt^ 
round  the  settlements,  rooting  up  the  thousand  French  colonists  hampered  by 
mission  stations  of  the  French  Jesuits,  feudal  tenures,  commercial  monopolies, 
and   nursuing  the  fugitives  to  the  very  and  a  corrupt  set  of  officials.     In  1754 
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the  French  governor  Du  Quesne,  an  en-    fell     before     Amherst,     Boscawen,     and 
ergetic   and   aggressive   man.   established    Wolfe.     General  Johnson  took  Fort  Ni- 
new   miliUry   posts   in   the  Ohio  valley,    agara;   Washington   planted   the   British 
and  seized  a   newly-built   British   stock-    flag  on  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Du  Quesne ; 
ade  on   the  spot  where  Pittsburgh  now    Amherst   drove   the   enemy   from   Ticon- 
stands.    The  French  were  already  in  oc-    deroga  and  Crown  Point;  and  the  long 
cupation  and  had  named  the  post  Fort    struggle  was  at  length  virtually  ended  by 
Du  Quesne,  when  a  force,  despatched  by    Wolfe's   brilliant   capture   of  Quebec   on 
the  governor  of  Virginia  and  under  the    13th   Sept.,  1759.     The   French  made  a 
command  of  Colonel  George  Washington,    stand  for  a  year  longer  at  Montreal ;  but, 
arrived   to  take  possession.     They   were    on  8th  September,  1760,  the  appearance 
met  by  a  small  party  of  French  sent  ap-    of  16,(KlO  British  before  its  walls  forced 
parently   to  warn   them   off   the  ground,    a  capitulation,  by  which  Canada  passed 
Washington,    mistaking    their    intention,    forever  from  the  dominion  of  France, 
gave  the  word  to  fire,  with  the  result  that       Canada  was  now  formally  annexed  to 
the  French  leader,  Jumonville,  was  shot,    the  British  Empire,  and  in  1774  an  act 
Both   sides   at    once   prepared    for   war.    passed   in   the   British   Parliament    (the 
The   English   government   sent   out   two   Quebec  Act)   extended  the  bounds  of  the 
regiments    under    General    Braddock,    a    province   from   Labrador   to   the   Missis- 
brave  but  incapable  leader,  who  allowed    gjppi  and  from  the  Ohio  to  the  watershed 
himself  to  be  surprised  and  routed  near    of  Hudson  Bay.    In  1775  the  war  of  the 
the    Monongahela,    while    marching    on    American     Revolution    broke    out,     nnd 
Fort  Du  Quesne  at  the  head  of  over  two    Canada    became    the    scene    of    a    brief 
thousand  men.    But  an  expedition  against   struggle   between    the   royalists   and    the 
Crown    Point    under    the    leadership    of   American  colonists  of  New  England.    The 
General     William     Johnson     drove     the   war  ended   with   the   recognition   of   the 
French  within  their  intrenched  camp  at    independence  of  the  American  colonies  by 
Ticonderoga.      Now    happened    the    inci-    the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  September  3d, 
dent    of    the    expulsion    of   the    Acadian    i7S3,   which   detached   from   Canada   the 
peasants    (immortalized   in   Longfellow's    region  between   the   Mississippi   and   the 
Evangeline) f  of  whom  about  seven  thou-    Ohio.     On  the  other  hand,  thousands  of 
sand    still    remained    in    Nova    Scotia,    American  loyalistn  sought  new  homes  in 
mostly    on    the    shores    of    the    Bay    of   Canada;  a«)d  a  large  number  settled  on 
Fundy.     Although   steadily    refusing    to    the  St.  John  River,  and   had   that  dis- 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Brit-    trict  erected   into  the  separate  province 
ish  government,  they  were,  on  the  whole,    ©f  New  Brunswick.     More  than  10,000 
a    peaceful    and    inoffensive    community,    settled  in  Ontario,   where   they  received 
Bat  a  few  of  the  more  turbulent  spirits    liberal  grants  of  land.     In  1791  Canada 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  Indian  raids   ^as  divided   into   two  provinces — Upper 
on   the   neighboring   British   settlements,    Canada  or  Ontario,  and  Lower  Canada  or 
and  were  accused,  besides,  of  intriguing   Quebec — the    latter    still    retaining    its 
with  their  countrymen  at  Louisburg,  the    seigneurial    tenure    and    French   law    in 
strong    fortress    of    Cape    Breton.      On   civil  cases.     In   Upper  Canada   British 
these  grounds  the  council  at  Halifax  re-   law  and  freehold  tenure  were  introduced, 
solved  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  whole    ii^  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  rep- 
French  population,  and  the  measure  was   resentative     institutions,     although     not 
thoroughly    carried    into    effect,    yielding   responsible  government,  were  established, 
some  little  military  security  at   the  ex-    From  1812  to  1815  war  having  broken 
pense  of  what  has  since  been  considered    out  between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
an  example   of  great  inhumanity.     The    Canada  was  again  the  theater  of  a  bloody 
war  in  America  was  but  a  portion  of  the   strife,  at  first  advantagous  to  the  British, 
great  conflict  in  which  Britain  was  now   afterwards  to  the  Americans.     In  1837- 
engaged      against      France — the      Seven   38  the  discontent  of  the  people  of  Lower 
Years'  War,  1756-63.    The  early  part  of   Canada  with   their   system   of   irrespon- 
the  struggle   was  decidedly  in   favor  of   sible  government  took  the  form  of  a  re- 
the    French,    whose    generals    Montcalm,    bellion,    which    was    repressed    after    a 
De  Levi,  and   St.   Veran  were  superior   brief  but  sharp  struggle.     At  the  same 
in  energy  and  ability  to  their  opponents    time    the    failure    to    secure    responsible 
Loudon    and    Abercrombie.      But    when   government   brought   about   an   insurrec- 
Pitt  came  into  power  in  the  British  gov-   tion  in  Upper  Canada  under  the  leader- 
ernment    in    1758    the    face    of    affairs   ship  of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  aided 
•hanged.      Strong    reinforcements    were    subsequently  by  a  number  of  American 
sent  out  under  Wolfe,   Howe,  and  Am-   filibusters,  but  it  was  quickly  suppressed 
herst.     The  fortress  at  Louisburg,  gar-   by  the  energy  of  the  Canadian  militia, 
risoned  by  over  3500  soldiers  and  sailors.   The  E|url  of  Durham  was  sent  out  as 
20—2 
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ffovernor-general  to  settle  affairs  on  a 
jwit  and  liberal  basis,  and  made  a  re- 
port on  the  condition  of  Canada  which 
is  one  of  the  historical  monuments  of  the 
conntry.      The    year    1839    was    distin- 

Sished  by  the  celebrated  '  Boundary 
spute'  between  New  Brunswick  and 
the  tJnited  States.  After  threatening 
preparations  on  both  sides  the  quarrel 
was  settled  in  1842  by  the  Ashburton 
Treaty,  which  fixed  the  forty-fifth  par- 
allel as  the  boundary-line  westward  from 
the  disputed  territory  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  forty-ninth  parallel  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Pacific,  the 
central  line  of  the  great  lakes  and  their 
connecting  rivers  completing  the  bound- 
ary. The  result  of  the  rebellion  of  1837- 
38,  and  Lord  Durham's  report,  was 
the  reunion  in  1841  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  as  one  province  with  equal  rep- 
resentation in  the  common  legislature, 
and  the  practical  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  mother  country  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment Kingston  was  selected  as  the 
new  seat  of  government,  and  three  years 
afterwards  Montreal.  In  1848  the  Par- 
liament House  at  Montreal  having  been 
burned  in  a  riot,  the  seat  of  government 
was  removed  to  Toronto  and  Quebec, 
these  cities  holding  it  alternately  every 
four  years.  In  1854  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  with  America  was  concluded,  ac- 
cording to  which  there  was  to  be  free  ex- 
change of  the  products  of  sea  and  land, 
with  navigation  of  the  St.  I^awrence,  the 
St.  John,  and  the  canals,  and  th«  use  of 
the  inshore  fisheries  in  the  British  waters 
to  the  Americans  and  of  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  Canadians.  In  the  same  year 
(1854)  the  bill  for  the  secularization  of 
the  clergy  reserve  lands,  originally 
amounting  to  one-seventh  of  the  crown 
territory,  and  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
seigneurial  tenure  in  Lower  Canada  were 
passed.  B^  the  former  act  the  principle 
of  religious  equality  was  practically  es- 
tablished in  Canada.  In  1858  Ottawa 
was  finally  selected  as  the  capital  of  Can- 
ada»  the  choice  having  been  referred  to 
the  queen.  During  these  years  the  popu- 
lation of  Upper  Canada  or  Ontario  had 
been  rapidly  increasing,  and  now  ex- 
ceeded that  of  Lower  Canada  or  Quebec 
by  nearly  800,000.  Under  the  old  con- 
stitution, however,  the  two  provinces  had 
equal  representation  in  the  legislature. 
Hence  a  demand  arose  on  the  part  of  the 
Upper  Canadians  for  representation  by 
population.  This  demand  was  practically 
conceded  in  a  scheme  of  federation  of 
the  British  North  American  colonies  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Canadian  parliament 
at  Quebec  in  1865  and  forwarded  to  the 
Imperial    government    for    approlMition. 


m  1866  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the 
United  States  having  expired,  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country  practically  re- 
fused to  renew  it  except  on  the  most  dis- 
advantageous terms  for  Canada.  About 
the  same  time  a  Fenian  movement 
against  Canada,  originating  in  the 
United  States,  began  to  be  heard  of. 
Gangs  of  desperadoes,  mostly  the  refuse 
of  the  civil  war,  collected  near  the  fron- 
tier, and  ultimately  crossed,  occupying 
some  villages  and  plundering  the  neigh- 
borhood. But  the  prompt  mustering  of 
Canadian  volunteers  made  the  filibusters 
recross  the  frontier  in  some  haste,  to  be 
ultimately  disarmed  and  dispersed  by 
United  States  troops. 

In  1867,  March  28th,  the  British  North 
America  act  for  confederation  of  the 
colonies  passed  the  imperial  parliament. 
It  united  Upper  Canada  or  Ontario, 
Lower  Canada  or  Quebec,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Nova  Scotia,  into  one  terri- 
tory, to  be  named  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Newfoundland  dedared  against 
joining  the  confederation,  but  with  that 
exception  all  the  British  territory  north 
of  the  United  States  was  gradually  in- 
cluded within  the  Dominion — the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  territory  by  purchase 
in  1868,  BriUsh  Columbia  in  1871, 
Prince  Edward  Island  in  1873.  In  1870 
an  insurrection  of  the  Red  River  settlers, 
who  were  under  apprehensions  as  to 
how  their  titles  to  their  lands  might  be 
affected  by  the  cession  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  rights,  took  place  under 
the  leadership  of  Louis  Riel,  ^nd  had  to 
be  suppressed  by  a  military  expedition 
under  Colonel  (now  Viscount)  Wolseley. 
To  reassure  the  settlers  a  part  of  the 
newly-purchased  territory  was  erected 
into  an  independent  province  under  the 
name  of  Manitoba,  the  unorganized  terri- 
tory beyond  receiving  the  name  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory.  In  1871  the 
Washington  Treaty  arranged  that  the 
fisheries  of  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  should  be  open  to  each  country 
for  the  next  twelve  years,  Canada  re- 
ceiving a  compensation,  afterwards  fixed 
at  five  and  a  half  million  dollars,  for 
the  superior  value  of  its  fisheries.  In 
1884  considerable  disaffection  was  caused 
amongst  the  half-breeds  and  Indians  in 
the  Saskatchewan  and  Assiniboine  dis- 
tricts on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining valid  titles  to  their  lands.  The 
discontent  at  length  took  shape  in  an  in- 
surrection which  Louis  Riel  was  invited 
to  head.  The  rebels  seized  the  govern- 
ment stores  at  Duck  Lake  and  induced 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  co-operate 
with  them,  with  the  result  that  a  massa- 
cre of  settlers  took  place  at  Frog's  Lake 
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Within  a  few  months  an  expedition  un- 
der General  Middleton,  who  had  under 
hia  command  several  thousand  volun- 
teers, suppressed  the  rebellion.  Only  the 
leaders  were  arrested.  Kiel  was  tried 
and  executed  at  Regina  on  July  28,  1885. 
On  November  7  of  the  same  year  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (which  see) 
was  completed.  After  1885,  when  the 
Washington  Treaty  expired,  disputes  be- 
tween the  American  and  Canadian  fisher- 
men again  became  freauent,  and  several 
American  fishing  vessels  were  seized  on 
the  British  North  American  coasts.  For 
the  adjustment  of  the  differences  con- 
nected with  the  fisheries  a  joint  British 
and  American  commission  was  instituted 
in  1887.  A  treaty  was  signed  in  Febru- 
ary, 1888,  but  was  rejected  by  the  U.  S. 
Senate.  In  1887  another  arbitration 
board  was  appointed  to  settle  a  dispute 
with  the  United  States  concerning  the 
Bering  Sea  seal  fisheries,  and  ten  years 
later  made  an  award  in  favor  of  the  Can- 
adians' claims.  In  1910  the  vexed  ques^ 
tion  of  the  fisheries  was  referred  by  the 
two  countries  to  The  Hague  International 
TribunaL  A  decision  was  reached  Sept. 
7,  1910,  in  which,  of  the  seven  questions 
involved,  five  were  settled  in  favor  of  the 
United  SUtes,  two  (but  these  the  most 
important)  in  favor  of  Great  Britain. 
Both  sides  were  satisfied  with  the  result 
and  the  century-old  controversy  was 
ended.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Yukon  district  and  the  rush  of  settlers  to 
that  region  led  to  a  controversy  as  to  the 
boundary  between  Canada  and  Alaska. 
This  was  decided  in  1905  in  favor  of 
the  United  SUtes.  Mr.  Robert  U  Borden, 
leader  of  the  Conservatives,  assumed  office 
as  Prime  Minister  in  1911,  and  the  meas- 
ure permitting  reciprocity  on  trade  with 
the  United  States  was  defeated.  The 
growth  of  the  Western  provinces  and  their 
activity  and  wealth  are  impressive.  Brit- 
ish (Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba  are  steadily  developing  their 
agricultural  and  industrial  interests,  and 
the  population  is  being  increased  by  Im- 
migration. In  February,  1911,  the  Duke 
of  Connauffht  was  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  to  succeed  Lord 
Grey.  When  the  great  European  War  broke 
out  in  the  summer  of  1914,  Canada  sprung 
loyally  to  the  support  of  the  mother 
country  to  the  extent  of  her  resources. 
Steps  of  importance  had  been  taken  for 
the  development  of  the  Canadian  miUtarv 

Sstem  during  1913  and  early  1914, 
ese  providing  for  the  organization  of 
the  government  departments  on  a  war 
footing,  and  active  efforts  were  now  made 
for  the  completion  of  this,  the  Canadian 
Parliament  endorsing  thejsarticipation  of 
England  in  the  European  War  and  coming 


earnestly  to  her  assistance.  Two  sabma- 
rine  boats  which  had  been  partly  com- 
pleted in  Scotland  for  the  Chilian  gorem- 
ment  were  purchased  by  the  Dominion  au- 
thorities and  turned  over  to  the 
Admiralty,  while  numerous  ordevs-in- 
council  were  passed,  these  dealing  with 
questions  concerning  enemy  ships  in 
Canadian  waters,  trade  relations  with 
Germany,  establishment  of  prise  court,  the 
status  of  Teutonic  subjects  in  Canada, 
and  other  subjects.  More  immediately 
important  was  the  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Militia,  which  at  once  engaged 
in  the  recruiting  and  training  of  the  first 
contingent  of  troops,  for  which  volunteers 
offered  themselves  in  numbers.  These 
were  assembled  at  a  great  training  camp 
at  Valcartier,  near  Quebec,  where  the 
work  of  fitting  the  recruits  for  their  com- 
ing duties  went  actively  on.  In  late  Sep- 
tember these  sailed  from  Quebec  in  a  large 
number  of  transports,  which  were  met  at 
Gasp6  by  a  convoy  of  ten  men-of-war  and 
safely  escorted  to  Plymouth,  England.  A 
camp  for  their  further  training  was  estab- 
lished in  Salisbury  Plains,  where  the  work 
of  preparing  them  for  life  in  the  trenches 
was  completed.  The  departure  of  this  first 
contingent  stimulated  enlistment  and  the 
work  of  recruiting  gained  new  impetus* 
the  loyal  young  men  of  Canada  offering 
their  services  with  enthusiastic  ardor. 
These  new  detachments  received  a  provi- 
sional training  during  the  winter  near  the 
cities  and  towns,  where  they  could  be 
better  protected  against  the  rigor  of  a 
Canadian  winter,  while  some  battalions 
were  sent  at  once  to  England  for  training 
in  that  country. 

It  was  announced  in  Parliament  In 
April,  1915,  that  the  total  forces  raised 
to  that  time,  including  those  sent  abroad 
and  those  under  training  at  home,  reached 
the  number  of  80,858.  Of  these  85,820 
were  in  the  first  contingent  that  had  been 
sent  ahead.  To  these  were  added  12^267 
active  militia  and  permanent  forces,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  101,600.  Up  to  the  end  of 
1915  the  total  number  sent  abroad  footed 
up  80,250,  of  whom  50,000  were  in  active 
duty  in  the  trenches,  in  the  1916  session 
of  Parliament,  the  Premier  announced  to 
Parliament  the  government's  authorisa- 
tion of  a  Canadian  army  of  500,000,  in- 
cluding those  who  had  already  crossed  the 
ocean.  The  Canadian  Government  as- 
sumed all  the  cost  of  taking  care  of  these 
forces,  both  at  home  and  abroad*  and  as 
the  cost  of  maintaining  this  armv  aver- 
aged $1000  per  year  for  each  soldier,  the 
expense  was  very  heavy  for  a  population 
of  seven  or  eight  million  people.  Yet  this 
great  burden  was  assumed  with  alacrity, 
though  the  demands  upon  the  generosity 
of  the  people  were  continuous  and    ~ 
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ing.  The  citizens  at  home  took  upon 
themselves  the  charge  of  meeting  the 
necessities  of  those  whose  subsistence  had 
depended  upon  those  now  at  tlie  front 
When  the  fund  for  this  purpose  began  to 
show  signs  of  depletion,  a  further  appeal 
was  made  to  the  people  in  early  1916,  and 
in  this  most  of  the  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages exceeded  their  quota,  more  than 
$15,000,000  being  raised  in  a  few  days. 

As  regards  the  troops  at  the  front,  the 
Canadian  contingent  of  the  British  Army 
must  be  credited  with  doing  splendid 
work,  many  perilous  enterprises  being  in- 
trusted to  it  and  carried  through  with  a 
dash  and  brilliant  boldness  and  success 
that  won  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  Canadian  home  government  had 
strenuous  work  to  perform  in  meeting  the 
claims  made  upon  it  during  the  war.  The 
total  revenue  for  the  year  1915  was  esti- 
mated at  $170,000,000,  while  the  increased 
expenditure  due  to  the  war  caused  the 
outgo  to  go  far  beyond  that  sum.  In  or- 
der to  meet  this  and  the  much  larger 
deficit  anticipated  for  the  coming  period, 
the  Minister  of  Finance  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  customs  duties  upon  articles 
imported  into  Canada,  the  income  being 
7%  per  cent,  ad  tmlorem  to  the  general 
and  intermediate  tariffs  and  5  per  cent,  to 
the  British  preferential  tariff.  Wheat, 
flour,  anthracite  coal,  and  some  other 
necessary  articles  being  exempted  from 
these  duties.  In  addition,  various  direct 
taxes  were  imposed,  such  as  ^  of  1  per 
cent,  on  bank  notes;  1  per  cent  on  gross 
incomes  of  loan  and  trust  companies;  on 
some  classes  of  insurance  companies;  on 
telegraph  and  cable  dispatches;  and  on 
railway  and  steamship  tickets ;  5  cents  on 
a  ticket  within  from  1  to  5  dollars  and  5 
cents  for  each  additional  5  dollars  in 
value ;  10  cents  on  railway  berth  tickets. 
OUier  taxes  called  for  a  2  cent  tax  on 
checks,  bills  of  exchange,  bank  receipts, 
post  office  money  orders  and  express 
money  orders,  and  1  cent  additional  on 
each  letter  or  postal  card  posted  in  Can- 
ada. There  were  also  taxes  on  wines,  on 
proprietary  and  patent  medicines  and  per- 
fumes and  on  various  other  articles  of 
daily  use.  By  the  proceeds  from  the 
above  and  other  taxes  not  here  enumer- 
ated, it  was  hoped  to  meet  a  considerable 
part  of  the  necessary  expenses  arising 
from  Canada's  participation  in  the  war. 

Canada  Hemp,  lp„r,--"'Ui',^1: 

inum,  of  the  dogbane  family,  native  of 
North  America.  It  has  a  strong  fiber 
used  by  Indians  for  twine,  nets,  etc. 

Canada  Rice  (/^«2**^  aqaauca),  a, 

vc»ua.u.c»  A«*v\/  floating  grass  growing 
in  lakes  and  sluggish  streams  in  Canada 
and   the   Northern  United   States,  yield- 


ing a  grain  that  forms  part  of  the  food  of 
the  Indians,  and  is  eaten  by  whites  also. 

Canadian  Balsam,  l^X^^  t. 

tree  AJnes  haUamea, 

Canadian  Pacific  B  a  i  1  w  a  y, 

was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  of 
Canada,  and  by  royal  letters  patent,  em- 
bracing contract  and  charter  to  carry  out 
the  obligation  assumed  by  the  Dominion 
Government  on  the  admission  of  British 
Columbia  into  union  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  to  connect  the  seaboard  of 
British  Columbia  with  the  railway  system 
of  Canada.  Subsidy,  $25,000,000,  and 
25,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  713  miles  of 
complete  railways.  The  chief  movers  in 
the  scheme  were  Lord  Mountstephen  and 
Lord  Strathcona.  Its  main  line  runs 
from  Montreal  to  Vaicouver,  B.  C,  with 
extensions  to  Quebec,  St  John,  N.  B., 
Toronto,  Niagara  and  through  the  Minne- 
apolis, St  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and 
Duluth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
roads, which  it  controls,  to  Minneapolis^ 
St  Paul  and  Duluth,  and  Chicago.  On 
June  30,  1912,  the  company  owned  and 
leased  10,983  miles,  and  controlled  in  ad- 
dition the  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railroad,  3773  miles, 
the  Duluth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic 
Railroad,  623  miles,  and  850  miles  of 
shorter  and  less  important  railways.  In 
1913  the  company  owned,  leased  or  con- 
trolled 1G,229  miles  of  railway  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  It  also  has  its 
own  telegraph  system,  hotels,  elevators, 
and  steamships.  The  railroad  company 
is  also  the  owner  of  an  enormous  stretch 
of  valuable  land  (11,056,529  acres).  The 
dividend  paid  has  been  5  per  cent  on  the 
common  stock  from  1899  to  1902,  5]^  per 
cent,  for  1903,  6  per  cent  from  1904  on- 
ward to  1009,  and  6%  per  cent  for  1910, 
with  an  addition  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum 
out  of  the  interest  on  the  proceeds  of 
land  sales  since  1907.  Since  1911  the 
common  stock  dividend  has  been  7  per 
cent  plus  a  3  per  cent  bonus  from  land 
sales.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company 
amounts  to  $260,000,000,  in  addition  to 
guaranteed  bonds  and  debenture  stock,  the 
total  on  June  30,  1912,  being  $440,207,- 
437.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  owns 
1820  locomotives,  2237  passenger  coaches, 
61,640  freight  vehicles,  and  5367  service 
vehicles. 

Canadian  Eiver,  ^,j^«WL.1S 

New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory, a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas; 
length,  900  miles. 

Canal    (ka-nal'),    an    artificial    water- 

**"        course    for    the    transportation 

of    goods    or    passengers    by    boats    or 
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Canal  Canaletto 

ships,  or  for  purposes  of  drainage  or  Welland  Canal,  uniting  Lakes  Erie  and 
irrigation.  The  canals  most  familiar  to  Ontario,  and  avoiding  the  Niagara  river 
ordinary  readers  are  for  navigation,  and  its  fall;  and  there  are  also  other 
These  consist  usually  of  a  number  of  dif-  important  canals.  In  the  United  States 
ferent  sections,  each  on  one  level  through-  the  most  expensive  canal  is  the  New  York 
out  its  course,  but  differing  in  relative  State  Barge  Canal,  replacing  and  ex- 
height  from  the  others.  From  one  section  tending  the  Erie,  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,000. 
to  another  boats  are  transferred  by  means  The  various  canals  in  the  United  States 
of  locks,  or  in  fewer  cases  by  inclines  or  have  combinedly  cost  $200,000,000,  about 
lifts.  The  lock  is  a  water-tight  indosure  half  the  cost  of  the  waterway  at  Panama, 
with  gates  at  either  end,  constructed  be-  The  object  of  an  irrigation  canal  is  to 
tween  two  successive  sections  of  a  canal,  lead  the  waters  of  a  river,  flowing  through 
When  a  vessel  is  descending,  water  is  a  dry  country,  on  to  lands  at  a  distance 
let  into  the  lock  till  it  is  on  a  level  with  from  the  river  bank,  and  so  increase  their 
the  higher  water,  and  thus  permits  the  fertility.  Considerable  tracts  of  the  Lower 
vessel  to  enter ;  the  upper  gates  are  then  Nile  Valley  and  the  rice  crops  of  India 
closed,    and   by    the    lower   gates   being  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  supply  of 

?;radually  opened,  the  water  In  the  lock  water  conveyed  by  irrrigation  canals ;  and 
alls  to  the  level  of  the  lower  water,  and  an  important  irrigation  works  have  been 
the  vessel  passes  out.  In  ascending  the  carried  out  in  Italy  and  Spain,  as  also 
operation  is  reversed.  The  incline  con-  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States, 
veys  the  vessel  from  one  reach  to  an-  These  canals  are  made  with  a  regular  fall 
other,  generally  on  a  specially-constructed  or  slope.  By  increasing  the  fall,  the  size 
carriage  running  on  rails,  by  means  of  of  the  channel  may  be  proportionately  re- 
drums  and  cables.  The  Uft  consists  of  duced  for  a  given  discharge  but  it  is  in- 
two  counterbalancing  troughs,  one  going  expedient  to  augment  the  fall,  even  if 
up  as  the  other  descends,  carrying  the  practicable,  beyond  the  limit  at  which  the 
vessel  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  level,  increased  velocity  of  flow  thereby  induced 
or  vice  versa.  The  lock  was  not  invented  begins  to  scour  the  bed  of  the  channel, 
until  the  15th  century,  both  tte  Dutch  ri^  i  ^^  ^  the  territory  immediately 
and  the  Itahans  claiming  the  honor.  The  l/anai  ^^i^^}s\iTTonndmg  the  Panama 
ship  canals  of  tiie  world  are  twelve^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  Panama  to  the  United 
JSiSj^'iu^-  ^%  ^^^  9^^^T>^^1^}^  States  in  Februarv,  1904,  in  return  for 
JiSS'  ^^  ^^^^%aS^  ^l^' ^t^^^/.l'  *  payment  of  «10.000,000  and  an  annual 
J§S2  •  ^^^  Corinth,  1803 ;  tiie  Manchester,  ^^^^^  ^^  $250,000.     It  consists  of  a  strip 

Elbe  and  Trave,  1^^?^^  Welland.  am-  extending  five  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
nectmg  Lake  Erie ^^th  Lake  Ontario;  p^nama  Canal,  excluding  the  cities  of 
the  two  canals,  United  Stetes  and  CaM-  Colou  and  Panama.  Colonel  George  W. 
dian,  connecting  Lake  Superior  with  I^ke  Qoethals,  tiie  builder  of  tiie  Canal,  was 
Huron;  the  Panama  and  the  Cape  Cod  ^  ^1^^^^  ^he  first  governor. 
Canal.       Other     navigable     canals,     not  ^^  ^ni„„^  ^#  rr„o««,.*i 

strictiy  ship  canals,  are  found  in  all  parts  Canal  DOVCF,  !L  J  J\f  Ohio  nn  thi 
of  the  civilized  world.  In  England  there  ^. .  ^^.  ^^  Z'ilSZ"  2^  SVorJaff- 
are  3050  miles  of  canals;  in  Ireland  009;  2^'?,5^^??i'  f^J^ll^\Z'  .nin!^/^n^' 
in  Scotiand,  154.  In  France  there  are  J*  ^'^  ^^^l^  furnaces  and  rolling  miUs, 
aboutaOOO  miles  of  canals,  notable  among  tanneries,  flour  mills,  etc.  Pop.  6621. 
this  class  of  waterways  being  the  I^n- fJoTtal aiqo  (ka-nU-la-has),  Y  Mendbs, 
guedoc  Canal  or  Canal  des  deux  Mers,  ^«'**«'*^J"'  a  Spanish  statesman,  bom 
148  miles  long,  which  rises  by  locks  to  in  1850;  assassinated  in  1912.  His  pub- 
600  feet  at  Naurouse  and  descends  to  lie  career  began  with  his  election  to  the 
Varbonne  on  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  the  num-  Cortes  in  1875,  and  after  serving  in  vari- 
ber  of  locks  being  119.  Belgium  occupies  ous  capacities  he  became  Minister  of 
a  prominent  place  in  the  provision  of  Agriculture  (1902),  President  of  the 
inland  navigation,  its  navigable  water- Oortes  (1906),  and  Premier  of  Spain 
ways  totaling  1360  miles.  The  canals  of  (1910).  It  was  his  purpose  to  modem- 
the  United  States  are  over  50  in  number,  jze  Spain,  and  to  that  end  he  opposed  the 
with   an  aggregate  length  of  over  2600  p^utical  and  educational  powers  of  the 

S*^**;    3S?  "5?**  J^P^"^^  ^'*    A    S"5  religious  orders. 

Canal,  387  miles  long,  72  locks,  depth  7  ^  •     -    . .        ,,  .     .  ,  .,.v       .,  ^     „^^^ 

feet;  the  Ohio  Canal,  317  miles  long.  150  CanalcttO  ^^Awo  oro^^^ 
locks,  4  feet  deep;  the  Miami  and  Erie  ^  ^  _  ^  ^.^^  ^"I?  ?5^°'w« S«  1^07 .* 
Canal,  274  miles  long,  93  locks,  5% -7I:  A  Venetian  namter,  born  m  1697 ; 
foet  deep;  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  died  in  1768.  He  is  chiefly  cele- 
The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  brated  for  his  pictures  of  Venice.— 2.  His 
others.        In      Canada      there      is      the  nephew,    Bebnardo    Betx)TTO,    born    in 
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1724,  who  ^as  likewise  a  good  artist, 
lived  in  Dresden,  where  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Painters,  and  died  at 
Warsaw  in  1780.  The  Canaletti  de- 
veloped the  pictorial  treatment  of  archi- 
tecture to  a  very  high  point. 

Ganandaiiraa  (kan-an^ft'gwa).  a 

York.  The  town  stands  at  the  n  jrthern 
extremity  and  outlet  of  the  lake,  28  miles 
8.  B.  of  Rochester,  on  an  elevated  site 
which  tijem  it  a  beautiful  outlook  over  the 
lake.  The  latter  is  15  miles  long  and  1 
mile  wide  and  is  navigated  by  steam- 
boats. Ganandaigua  has  various  collegiate 
institutions,  lunatic  and  orphan  asylums, 
and  manufactures  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, tinware,  enamelware,  pressed 
bricks,  etc.  Pop.  7217. 
riaiiATiArA  (k&n'a-nOr),  a  seaport 
Uananore  \^^^^  Hindustan,  Malabar 
district,  presidency  of  Madras,  chief  mili- 
tary station  of  the  British  in  Malabar. 
Pop.  27,811. 

Canara  (l^^^'iL-ra),  a  maritime  region 
of  Hindustan,  now  partly  in 
the  Madras  presidency  (South  Canara), 
and  partly  in  the  Bombay  presidency 
(North  Canara),  extending  along  the 
Indian  Ocean  for  180  miles,  with  a  mean 
breadth  of  40  miles.  The  Bombay  por- 
tion has  an  area  of  3911  and  the  Madras 
portion  of  8902  square  miles. 

Canarium  (kA-nA'rf-am).  \  «enus 
w«MM»«  «•»«•*    of   trees,   order   Amyrida- 

ces,  natives  of  8.  B.  Asia,  one  species  of 
which  yields  damar  resin. 
r!fl.Ti  fl.nr    (ka-nft'ri),    a    wine   not    un- 
uauary    j.^^    Maderia    made    in    the 
Canary  Islands,  chiefly  at  Teneriffe. 

Canary-bird,  S,VT1?^V» 

from  the  Canary  Islands  the  Cardueiis 
Canaria  or  FringiUa  Canaria.  In  color 
it  varies  from  light  to  dark  yellow.  It 
is  about  5  inches  long.  The  (Canary  was 
introduced  into  Europe  3(X)  or  400  years 
ago.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cage 
canaries  are  really  mules,  produced  by 
the  interbreeding  of  canaries  with  allied 
species,  such  as  the  goldfinch,  siskin,  lin- 
net, bullfinch. 

Canary-ilower  <,^';r^'-,  | -fi 

climbing  plant  of  the  Indian  cress  family, 
a  native  of  New  Granada,  cultivated  In 
Europe  for  its  showy  yellow  flowers. 

Canary  Islands,  ^'„,t,c,^''^'^i,a5 

in  the  Atlantic,  60  or  70  miles  from  the 
N.  w.  coast  of  Africa,  and  belonging  to 
Spain.  They  are  thirteen  in  number, 
seven  of  which  are  considerable,  viz. 
Palma,  Ferro,  Gomera,  Teneriffe,  Grand 
Canary,    Fuerteventura,    and    I^nzarote, 


the  largest  and  most  important  beiiig 
Grand  Canary,  or  Gran  Canaria,  about 
180  miles  from  the  African  coast  and  65^ 
square  miles  in  area.  The  other  six  ar« 
very  small:  Graciosa,  Boca,  or  Bocca« 
Allegranza,  Sta.  Clara,  Inferno,  and 
Lobos.  All  are  volcanic,  rugged  and 
mountainous,  frequently  presenting  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  to  the  sea.  The  principal 
peak  is  that  of  Teneriffe.  12,182  feet; 
£1  Cumbre  in  Gran  Canaria  is  6650  feeC 
The  area  of  the  whole  has  been  estimated 
at  2808  sq.  miles.  Their  fine  climate  and 
their  fertility,  which  owes  little  to  culti- 
vation, justined  their  ancient  name  of 
Fortunate  Islands.  There  are  no  rivers 
of  note,  though  streams  are  not  infre- 
quent. All  the  islands  furnish  good  wine, 
especially  Palma  and  Teneiiffe.  The 
exports  consist  of  cochineal,  wine,  raw 
silk,  fruits,  etc.  Of  the  Guanches,  the 
mysterious  tribe  who  originally  inhabited 
these  islands,  we  know  little.  The 
islands  were  discovered  and  conquered  by 
the  Spaniards  oetween  1316  and  1334; 
they  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese,  but  were  reconquered  to* 
ward  the  end  of  the  15th  century  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  extirpated  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  now  constitute  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population.  The  fortified  capital 
is  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  city  I^guna  is 
the  seat  of  the  bishop  (Roman  Catholic). 
The  Canaries  form  a  Spanish  province; 
pop.  358,564. 

Canary-seed.*^®  "^  ^'/S?,f*" 

v«,u»A  J  »vvu|  nary-grass  {Phdldrts 
Canariensis),  order  Graminaces.  The 
seed  is  used  as  food  in  the  Canaries, 
Barbary,  and  Italy,  and  is  largely  col- 
lected for  canary-birds.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  England  and  the 
European  continent. 

Canary-wood,  *^®^    ught-orange-coi- 

wcMAoxj  "^^^^JoTed  wood  of  Persia 
indioa  and  P,  CanariensiSt  trees  of  the 
laurel  family  belonging  to  the  Canaries 
and  Madeira. 

Canaster  (ka^^-as'ter ) ,  the  rush  basket 
in  which  S.  American 
tobacco  was  packed,  and  hence  applied  to 
a  kind  of  tobacco  consisting  of  the  leaves 
coarsely  broken  for  smoking. 
Canby.  S^^abd  R.  S.,  soldier,  bom  in 
^'  Kentucky  about  1818,  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1839.  He  served 
in  the  Mexican  and  CHvil  wars,  rising  in 
rank  to  major-general  of  volunteers  and 
succeeding  General  Banks  as  commander 
of  the  8.  w.  department  in  1864.  He  in- 
vested and  took  Mobile  in  April,  1865. 
Promoted  brigadier-general  in  the  regu- 
lar army,  he  was  sent  to  quiet  the  re- 
bellious Modoc  Indians  in  Oregon  in 
1873^   and    was   treacherously   murdered 
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by  them  .'n  a  seemingly  friendly  meeting.  A  new  serum  treatment,  devised  at  the 
Cancale  (]^^?:^^*i>»  ,  a  seaport  and  Genei^  Memorial  Hospital,  New  York, 
\  x,!***^,^?.  P^^,.  ^^  /'^?®»  ^fs  ^en  used  successfully  in  a  number 
dep.  of  Illfr-et-Vilaine,  about  8  miles  of  inoperable  cases,  and  it  is  beUeved  by 
B.  N.  E.  of  St  Malo,  celebrated  for  its  many  physicians  that  this  serum  will 
^sters.    Pop.  3827.  supersede  the  use  of  radium  and  X-rays. 

Cancer    (''*^8«'^J   ^'*  ^  crab),  m  fUh  Many  surgeons  claim   that  the  oblitera- 
tronomy,    the    fourth    sign   in  tion  of  cancer   by  radium  is  only  tem- 
the  aodiac,    entered    by    the   sun    on   or  porary    and    that    still    more   malignant 
about  the  21st  of  June,  and  quitted  about  growths  follow. 

the  22d  of  July.  The  constellation  The  number  of  deaths  from  cancer 
Cancer  is  no  longer  in  the  sign  of  Cancer,  registered  in  the  United  States  increased 
but  at  present  occupies  the  place  of  the  from  23,295  in  1904  to  49,928  in  1913. 
sign  Lea  ,.         ^  ^^  corresponds  to  a  rate  of  more  than 

Cancer.  ^'  Cabcinoma,  a  malignant  70  per  100,000  of  population  in  1904  and 
^  '  growth  or  structure  m  some  nearly  79  per  100,000  in  1913.  The  death 
part  of  the  human  body,  which  can  ex-  rate  per  100,000  of  population  from  can- 
tend  Itself  and  spread^  to  neighboring  cep  increased  steadily  during  the  decade, 
parts,  and  even  form  agam  after  removal*  the  increase  amounting  to  12.5  per  cent 
and  which  usually  causes  death.  Can-  comparing  the  first  with  the  last  year  of 
cer  is    divided   into    soirrhoua,   encepha-  the  decade. 

laid,  coUcid,  and  epithelial  cancer,  Bcir-  fjoTiAAr  m„^«,«  ^.  0  m  • 
rhcue  cancer  is  a  hard,  firm,  incompres-  ^anccr,  Tbopio  of.  See  Troptcs. 
idble,  and  nodulated  mass,  at  first  non-  ffonAAr  Hfkfki'  or  Beech  Dbop.  Epi- 
adherent  to  the  skin  and  attended  with  v»"^cr  AOOI.9  phegus  Virgin4ilnu9, 
little  or  no  pain.  On  section  it  is  order  Orobanchaceas,  an  American  para- 
smooth  and  glistening,  and  exudes,  on  sitic  plant,  growing  on  the  exposed  root 
pressure,  a  small  quantity  of  milky-look-  of  the  beech-tree.  The  whole  plant  is 
ing  juice.  Encephaloid  cancer  is  a  soft,  powerfully  astringent,  and  the  root 
elastic  tumor,  less  circumscribed  and  in-  brownish,  spongy  and  of  nauseous  taste, 
creasing  more  rapidly  than  the  preceding.  CojicrilTn  Oris  (kan'krum  or'is),  a 
It  ends  in  a  fungous,  vascular  ulcer,  to  ^tWi^J^um  vris  pecuUar  form  of 
which  the  term  funaus  hasmatodea  has  gangrene,  or  mortification  of  the  tissues, 
been  given,  and  which  has  a  great  tend-  due  apparently  to  defective  nutrition.  It 
ency  to  bleed.  CoUoid  cancer  occurs  is  attended  by  ulceration  of  the  gums, 
most  frequently  in  the  stomach  and  ali-  loosening  of  the  teeth,  and  gangrenous 
mentary  canal,  and  consists  of  fibers  sores  which  spread  rapidly,  finally  mak- 
arranged  so  as  to  form  locuU,  which  oon-  a  large  op<:ring  in  the  cheek.  In 
tain  a  soft,  viscous  matter  of  a  yellowish,  some  cases  the  entire  cheek  has  been  de- 
grayish,  or  reddish  color.  Bpithehal  stroyed  in  a  few  days.  Fortunately  this 
eancer,  occurring  on  the  skin  or  mucous  terrible  disease  is  rare  and  is  amenable  to 
membranes,  commences  as  a  hard,  little  treatment 

tubercle,   often   resembUng  a. wart,   and  Cfl.ndfl.hfl.r    (kAn-dA-hAr').      See  JTon- 
like  the  other  varieties  ends  in  an  ulcer  vaiiuiwuir    ^^^^ 
with  an   ichorous   discharge.    Cancer  is  Candarecn    (k&n'da-r§n),  in   Chinese 
often  a  very  painful  disease.  w«M*«.«**wa*    mongy^    ^he    100th    part 

Of  recent  years  remarkable  progress  of  a  tael,  which  is  usually  about  S1.25. 
has  been  made  by  European  scientists  As  a  weight  it  is  equal  to  5.79  grs. 
and  by  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly,  of  Johns  Candelabrum  (kan-de-lft'brum),  an 
Hopkins  University  and  others,  in  curing  ^«'**»**'*«'»'*  *****  ornamental  candle- 
cancer  in  its  early  stages  by  radium  treat-  stick  or  lamp-holder,  often  of  a  branched 
ment.  Actual  results  have  been  obtained,  form.  Ancient  candelabra  frequently  dis- 
but  progress  is  necessarily  slow.  plav   much    ingenious    treatment   in   the 

It  is  claimed  by  Dr.  W.  Homer  Oxford  dengn,  presenting  columns,  figures,  etc., 
of  the  Polyclinic  Hospital,  New  York,  and  and  the  branches  from  the  central  shaft 
others  that  a  drug  derived  from  plant  life,  were  often  nunierous.  In  ancient  times 
discovered  two  years  ago  by  Prof.  Alex-  Tarentum  and  iBgina  were  famous  for 
ander  Horwitz  of  Cornell  University,  will  their  elegant  canddabra. 
prove  a  curative  agent  for  cancer  and  (Jandia  (^i^'^-a;  in  the  Turkish  Ian- 
other  abnormal  cellular  growths.  The  •*•*****«*  guage  Kirid,  from  its  other 
drug  is  applied  hypodermically,  not  neces-  name  Crete) ,  one  of  the  most  important 
sarily  in  tiie  cancerous  section,  and  must  islands  in  tne  Mediterranean,  annexed  by 
be  used  cautiously,  as  the  danger  of  reac-  Greece  after  the  Balkan  War.  It  is  81 
tion  is  present  It  produces  quick  result  miles  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
and  has  proved  effective  in  many  cases  Morea  and  230  from  the  African  coant. 
pronounced  incurable.  160  miles  long,  14  to  50  broad ;  area,  4026 
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square  miles.  High  mountains,  covered 
with  forests,  run  through  the  length  of 
the  island  in  several  ranges.  On  the 
north  side  the  island  declines  moderately 
to  a  fertile  coast,  provided  with  good 
harbors;  on  the  south  side  steeply  to  a 
rocky  shore,  with  few  roads;  and  it 
reaches  its  greatest  height  in  Psiloriti 
(the  ancient  Ida),  7670  feet  high,  and 
always  covered  with  snow.  Numerous 
springs  give  fertility  to  most  of  the 
valleys,  in  which,  and  on  the  declivities 
of  the  mountains,  is  seen  a  luxuriant 
vegetation.  The  air  is  mild ;  the  summer 
is  cooled  by  the  north  winds;  the  winter 
is  distinguished  only  by  showers  of  rain. 
The  island  might  therefore  supply,  as 
formerly,  a  much  larger  population  than 
at  present  with  grain,  wine^  and  oU, 
wool,  flax,  silk,  and  cotton,  nsh,  honey* 
game,  cattle,  fruits,  and  even  with 
metals  in  abundance.  But  agriculture 
is  at  a  very  low  stage  while  education 
and  the  amenities  of  civilized  life  are 
almost  entirely  absent  The  inhabitants 
(estimated  at  1,200,(X)0  in  ancient  times, 
or  900,(X)0  in  the  time  of  the  Venetians) 
now  number  about  300,350,  of  whom  more 
than  200,000  are  Christians,  mostly  of 
Greek  descent.  Manufactures,  trade, 
and  navigation  are  very  insignificant. 
Most  of  the  harbors  are  silted  up.  The 
capital,  dJandia,  the  seat  of  the  appointed 
governor,  has  22,231  inhabitents;  Reti- 
mo,  60(X);  Canea,  the  most  important 
place  of  trade,  21,000. 

The  early  history  of  Candia  is  lost  in 
the  fables  of  Greek  mythology,  in  which 
Saturn,  Zeus,  and  Minos  are  spoken  of 
as  among  its  kings.  At  one  time  a  re- 
public, it  became  the  seat  of  the  Cilician 
pirates  till  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
from  whose  hands  it  passed  in  823  to  the 
Saracens,  and  tiien  to  the  Greeks  again 
in  062.  In  1204  the  Byzantine  sovereign 
sold  it  to  the  Venetians,  who  held  it  un- 
til the  second  half  of  the  17th  century, 
when  the  Turks  conquered  it  after  a 
desperate  struggle  and  the  siege  of  the 
capital  for  no  less  than  twenty  years. 
Insurrections  against  Turkish  rule  have 
more  than  once  occurred  and  a  formid- 
able one  fomented  by  Greece  in  1868  was 
with  difficulty  suppressed  after  a  tedious 
conflict.  Since  1884  religious  difficulties 
have  constantly  arisen;  these  culminated 
in  1807,  when  an  insurrection  supported 
by  Greece  was  crushed  by  Turkey.  The 
powers  interfered,  but  anarchy  still 
reigned  until  1808,  when  the  Great 
Powers  forced  Turkey  to  evacuate  the 
island,  which  was  left  under  Turkish 
sovereignty,  but  put  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  high  commissioner  appointed 
by  George  of  Greece.  In  1000  the  troops 
or  the  Powers  were  withdrawn.    At  once 


the  strong  Greek  element  of  the  popula- 
tion demanded  annexation  to  Greece, 
while  Turkey  claimed  her  rights  of  domin- 
ion, and  an  awkward  international  ques- 
tion arose.  The  new  Turkish  govern- 
ment succeeded  in  regaining  control  of 
the  island,  only  to  lose  it  at  the  dose  of 
the  Balkan  War  (1013). 

Candidate  <J^o"'^o^e'rJ^|.i^S^^r.S 

office,  a  term  taken  from  the  Latin  can- 
diddtus.  literally  a  person  dremed  in 
white,  because,  among  the  Romans,  a  man 
who  solicited  an  office,  such  as  the  pne- 
torship  or  consulship,  appeared  in  a 
bright  white  garment — toga  Candida, 
Candle  (kai^'dO»  a  solid  cylindrical 
rod  of  some  fatty  substance, 
with  a  small  bundle  of  loosely-twisted 
threads  placed  longitudinally  in  its  center, 
used  for  a  portable  Ught  The  chief  ma- 
terial used  for  making  candles  is  tallow, 
either  in  a  pure  state  or  in  mixture  with 
other  fatty  substances,  as  palm-oil,  sper- 
maceti, wax,  etc.  Paraffin  candles  are 
now  made  in  considerable  quantities  also. 
Ordinary  tallow  candles  are  either  dipped 
or  molded.  The  former,  generally  com- 
posed of  the  coarser  tallow,  are  made  by 
attaching  a  number  of  separate  wicks  to 
a  frame  and  dipping  the  whole  into  a 
dstem  of  melted  tallow  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary  to  give  the  candle  the  re- 
ouired  thickness.  Molded  candles,  as 
tneir  name  implies,  are  formed  in  molds. 
Among  the  modem  improvements  in  its 
manufacture  one  of  the  most  important 
consists  in  not  employing  all  the  fatty 
or  oily  substances  but  in  decomposing 
them  and  using  onlv  the  stearin  of  tiie 
former  and  the  patmitin  of  the  latter 
class  of  substances.  The  larse  wax 
candles  used  in  Roman  Catholic  cnurches 
are  plates  of  wax  bent  round  a  wiA. 

Candleberry,  ^ik"^^^^^ 


Candteberry  or  Wax-fnyrtle  (Myrioa  eerijhu)  . 
{Myrh-a     cerifera),     a     shrub,     natural 
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order  Myricaceae,  showing  from  4  to  18  author  of  several  popular  books  on  re- 
feet  high,  and  common  in  North  Amer-  ligious  subjects. 

ica,  where  candles  are  made  from  its  Candv  ^^  Kandt,  a  city  of  Ceylon, 
drupes  or  berries,  which  are  about  the  ^*"**J>  near  the  center  of  the  island, 
size  of  peppercorns,  and  covered  with  a  72  miles  N.  E.  of  Colombo  (with  which  It 
greenish-white  wax  popularly  known  as  is  connected  by  railway),  in  a  fertile 
bayberry  tallow.  The  wax  is  collected  valley  surrounded  by  finely-wooded  hills, 
by  boiling  the  drupes  in  water  and  skim-  The  former  residence  of  the  governor  is 
ming  off  the  surface.  A  bushel  of  berries  thought  one  of  the  finest  structures  in 
yields  from  4  to  5  lbs.  of  wax.  Another  Ceylon.  Other  noteworthy  places  are  the 
plant  belonging  to  the  same  genus  is  the  Buddhist  temple,  sacred  in  the  Buddhist 
sweetgale  {Myrica  Oale),  which  grows  world,  the  old  royal  cemetery,  the  mili- 
abundantly  in  bogs  and  marshes  in  Scot-  tary  magazine  in  the  center  of  a  lake,  the 
land— a  small  shrub,  with  leaves  some-  government  brickworks,  etc.  Candv  was 
what  like  the  myrUe  or  willow,  of  a  fbrmerly  capital  ofthe  native  kingdom  of 
fragrant  odor  and  bitter  taste,  and  Candy.  Pop.  ^0,5^05. 
yielding  an  essential  oil  by  distilla-  roTifi'ir  ^^  Eastern  measure  of 
tion.  1/anay,  weight,  varying  from  560  lbs. 
flo Till Ipfi fill  &  sea-fish  of  the  salmon  up  to  above  800. 
vauuicuBU,  family,  the  Thaleich-  Candv  Comfits,  Confections, 
thy$  PacificuSf  frequenting  the  north-  ^"-"^J?  Sweetmeats,  forms  of  tooth- 
western  shores  of  America,  of  about  the  some  delicacies  made  by  means  of  sugars, 
size  of  the  smelt.  It  is  converted  by  the  fruits,  flavoring  extracts,  etc. ;  wholesome 
Indians  into  a  candle  simply  by  passing  if  pure  and  properly  made,  but  sometimes 
the  pith  of  a  rush  or  a  strip  of  the  bark  adulterated  with  indigestible  or  poisonous 
of  the  cypress-tree  through  it  as  a  wick,  substitutes  for  the  proper  ingredients, 
when  its  extreme  oiliness  keeps  the  f]ar%i\Tr¥rtfi^  (kan'di-tuft).  the  popa- 
wick  blazing.  It  is  called  also  Owtec^n.  ^»^*Ay»'^At  j^j.  ^^^^^  ^^  several 
CRndlemaa  (l^ai^'dl-mas),  a  church  flowers  of  the  genus  Ih€ris,  order  Crucif- 
vauux^iuao  f^^^^^  instituted  in  492  erse,  common  in  gardens;  said  to  be 
in  commemoration  of  the  presentation  of  named  from  Candia. 
Christ  in  the  teniple  and  of  the  puriflca-  Coti a  See  Bamloo,  Rattan,  Sugar- 
tion  of  Mary.     It  falls  on  February  2,  ^**"^»   cane. 

and  on  this  day  among  Roman  Catholics  Gqtiao  (ka-nS'a),  or  Khania.  a  sea- 
lighted  candles  are  carried  about  in  pro-  ^"'"^■*  port  of  Crete  or  Candia,  on 
cession,  and  all  candles  and  tapers  which  the  N.  coast,  the  principal  mart  for  the 
are  to  be  used  In  the  churches  during  commerce  of  the  island  in  wax,  soap,  oil, 
the  entire  year  are  consecrated.  In  silks,  fruits,  wool,  and  provisions.  Pop. 
Scotland  Candlemas  is  a  term-day.  21,025. 

Candlennt,  the  nut  of  Ai€«r«e»  jh-  Canebrake  ^^^S'^'J^^Vu*  ^^T  "^^ 

wc»u«Axvxi.M.v9  j^j^^  ^  ^j,gg  ^^  India,  ^****^*'*****'^  plied  to  the  extensive 
the  Moluccas,  Pacific  Islands,  etc.,  nat.  growths  of  a  giant  reed  {Rudolfia  [Arun- 
order  Euphorbiacese.  It  is  about  the  size  dinaria]  macroaperma) ,  which  reaches  a 
of  a  walnut,  and  yields  an  oil  used  for  height  of  20  or  more  feet  and  forms 
food  and  for  lamps,  while  the  oily  ker-  dense  swamp  jungles,  sometimes  of  wide 
nels  are  also  strung  together  and  Ughted  area,  along  the  lower  Mississippi,  the 
as  torches.  Red,  and  Arkansas  Rivers. 

Gandlish  (kandlish),  Robert  Canella  (ka-nel'a).  White  (C,  alha), 
l/anaiisa  ^^j^^^^  ^  Scottish  divine,  ^a^CUa  ^  ^j.^  belonginf  to  the  West 
born  at  EMinburgh  in  1807  and  educated  Indies,  growing  to  the  height  of  10  to 
at  Glasgow  University.  In  1828  he  was  50  feet,  with  a  straight  stem  branched 
licensed,  and  in  1834  transferred  from  only  at  the  top.  It  is  covered  with  a 
Bonhill  to  St.  George's,  Edinburgh.  In  whitish  bark,  which  is  freed  from  its  out- 
1839  he  threw  himself  into  the  conflict  ward  covering,  dried  in  the  shade,  and 
with  the  civil  courts  in  the  matter  of  brought  to  Europe  in  long  quills,  some- 
congregational  right  of  election  and  in-  what  thicker  than  those  of  cinnamon, 
dependent  church  jurisdiction  in  matters  It  is  moderatdy  warm  to  the  taste,  and 
spiritual,  and  soon  became,  next  to  Chal-  is  esteemed  as  a  pleasing  and  aromatic 
mers,  the  most  prominent  leader  of  the    bitter. 

*  non-intrusion  *  party  and  disruntionists  fJonATiTiArnft  (kan-e'for-os),  one  of 
of  1843.  From  the  death  of  Chalmers  vancpnuros  ^j^^  bearers  of  the 
till  his  own  death  in  1873  Candlish  was  baskets  containing  the  implements  of 
the  ruling  spirit  in  the  Free  Church,  sacrifice  in  the  processions  of  the  Diony- 
In  18B2  he  was  made  principal  of  the  sia,  Pannthonea,  and  other  ancient  Gi^e- 
New   College,   Edinburgh.     He   was  the  dan   festivals,   an  office  of  honor   much 
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coveted  by  the  virgins  of  antiquity.    The 
term  is  applied   to  architectural  figures 


Ouiepharoe,  from  terra  cotU  in  British  Museuia 
bearing  baskets  on  their  head,  sometimes 
improperly   confounded   with   Caryatides. 

Canes  Venatici  <'J«\;°f  f-*''^- 

dogs'),  a  northern  constellation,  within 
the  limits  of  which  several  remarlcable 
nebulffi  occur. 

Pa-no*  Oangue,  or  KsA,  the  wooden 
^*"&>  collar,  weighing  from  50  to  60 
lbs.  and  fitting  closely  round  the  necic, 
which  is  imposed  upon  many  criminals 
in  China. 

Canicatti  (kan-iwe),  a  town  in 

Sicily,  province  of  Gir- 
ffenti,  well  built,  and  with  a  pop.  of 
24,564,  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture. 
There  are  extensive  sulphur  mines  in 
its  vicinity. 

r!fl.TiiPll1fl.    (ka-nik'd-la),    the   dog-star 
vauiUUlU    ^j.  sirius;  hence  Canicular 
days,  the  dog-days. 
CanidS     (kan'i^dg),    the    dog    family 

of  animals. 
nnnifl    (l^ft'i^s),  the  genus  of  animals 

belong. 

Canis  Major  (**^®  jrreater  dog'),  a 
J  constellation  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  remarkable  as  con- 
taining Siriua,  the  brightest  star. — Canib 
Minor  (*the  lesser  dog')  is  a  constella- 
tion in  the  northern  hemisphere,  imme- 
liately  above  Canis  Major,  the  chief 
star  in  which  is  Procyon, 
Canister  (^^an'is-ter).  a  small  basket 
originally  made  of  reeds;  a 
tin  or  metal  box  for  holding  tea,  coffee, 
otc;  metal  cases  for  holding  bullets, 
which  burst  after  leaving  the  gun. 

Canister  Shot,    same  as  Case-Skot, 


PoTilrAr  (kan'k^r),  (1)  in  medicine,  a 
L'aUK.er  collection  of  small  sloughing 
ulcers  in  the  mouth,  especially  of  chil- 
dren; called  also  water  canker.  (2)  In 
horticulture,  a  kind  of  gangrenous  disease 
to  which  fruit-trees  especially  are  liable, 
beginning    in    the    younger    shoots    and 

fradually  extending  to  the  trunk.  (3) 
n  farriery,  a  disease  in  horses'  feet 
causing  a  discharge  of  fetid  matter  from 
the  cleft  in  the  middle  of  the  frog,  gen- 
erally originating  in  a  diseased  thrush. 

Canker-worm  *  '^^^"^  ®'  ^**^* 
tranKCr  WUrm,     destructive  to  trees 

or  plants ;  in  America  specifically  applied 
to  moths  and  larvae  of  the  genus  Amiop- 
ierysB. 

CftTlTlfl.  (kan'a),  a  genus  of  plants, 
vrc»ii„u.»  order  Marantaceie,  some  spe- 
cies of  which  have  fine  flowers,  and  some 
from  their  black,  hard,  heavy  seeds  are 
called  Indian  shot 

Cannabinacea  <{;  •  a*-yS:;*nk 

to  which  only  two  plants,  hemp  (genus 
Cannabis)  and  the  hop«  belong,  closely 
allied  to  the  nettle  order. 
HnTiTif^  (kdn'ni),  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
uannw  province  of  Bari,  near  the 
month  of  the  Ofanto,  formerly  the  Anfi- 
dus,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  great 
battle  in  which  the  Romans  were  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  (216  B.  o.)  with  im* 
mense  slaughter. 

Cannanore.    See  Cananwr^. 


Cannel  Coal.  See  Cool 

P.flTiTiAft  (liE&n)«  &  seaport  of  France, 
UanneS  ^^  ^j,^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Mediter- 
ranean, dep.  Alpes-Mari  times ;  famous  as 
a  winter  residence,  and  as  the  place 
where  Napoleon  landed  when  he  re- 
turned from  Elba,  March  1,  1815.  Pop. 
l^l).056. 

Cannibalism  (kan'i-bal-ism),  or 
vauuxMnAxsvAu.  Anthbopophagt,  the 
eating  of  human  flesh  as  food,  a  prac- 
tice that  has  been  known  from  the  earli- 
est times,  and  in  the  most  widely  spread 
localities,  though  it  is  now  practically 
eradicated.     See  Anthropophagi, 

Canning  <^^^^^  ^^S^'«^! 

ning,  bom  in  18x2;  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford.  In  1841  he  was  appointed 
undersecretarv  of  state  for  foreign  af- 
fairs in  Peers  government,  and  in  1846 
commissioner  of  woods  and  forests.  In 
the  Aberdeen  ministry  of  1853,  and  un- 
der Palmerston  in  1855,  he  held  the 
postmaster-generalshin,  and  in  1856  went 
out  to  India  as  the  governor-general 
Throughout  the  mutiny  he  showed  a  fine 
coolness  and  clear-headedness,  and  though 
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his  carefully-pondered  decisions  were  lie  emancipation,  arranged  the  triple  alli- 
sometimes  lacking  in  promptness,  yet  ance  for  the  preservation  of  Greece,  but 
his  admirable  moderation  did  much  to  opposed  parliamentary  reform  and  the 
re-establish  the  British  Empire  in  India.  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  He  was  ap- 
He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  earl  and  pointed  prime  minister  on  April  12, 
made  idceroy,  but  returned  to  England  1S27,  but  his  administration  was  termi- 
with  shattered  health  in  1862,  dying  in  nated  by  his  death  on  the  8th  of  August 
the  same  year.  following.     On  all  the  leading  political 

Cfi.nTliTlir  ^KOBOE,  a  disting  u  i  s  h  e  d  questions  of  his  day,  with  two  excep- 
vouiuugy  orator  and  statesman,  born  tions — the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics 
in  London  In  1770;  educated  at  Eton  and  the  recognition  of  the  South  Ameri- 
and  at  Oxford.  He  was  first  brought  can  republics — he  took  the  high  Tory 
into  Parliament  by  Pitt  in  1793,  and  in   side. 

1796  became  undersecretary  of  state.  CRnninfir  Stratford,  Viscount 
In  1797  be  projected,  with  some  friends,  ^""^^^^^^b)  Stratford  de  Rbdcuffe, 
the  Anti-^aooUn,  of  which  Qiiford  was  an  English  diplomatist,  son  of  a  London 
appointed  editor,  and  to  which  Canning  merchant  and  cousin  of  George  Canning, 
contributed  The  Knife  Orinder  and  other  born  in  1788.  He  entered  the  diplomatic 
humorous  poems.  In  1798  he  supported  service  in  1807,  and  in  1820  became 
Wilberforce's  motion  for  the  abolition  of  plenipotentiary  at  Washington.  In  1824 
the  slave- trade.  In  1807  he  was  ap-  he  went  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
pointed  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  St.  Petersburg,  and  afterwards  to  Con- 
affairs   in   the   Portland   administration,   stantinople   about   the   Greek   difficulty; 

but  negotiations  were  broken  off  by  the 
battle  of  Navarino.  He  was  sent  again 
to  Constantinople  in  1831«  and  to  Spain 
in  1832,  and  from  1834  to  1841  sat  in 
Parliament  for  King's  Lynn.  In  1842 
he  became  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
a  post  held  by  him  for  sixteen  years 
under  varying  ministries  with  high  honor. 
In  1852  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
and  in  1869  created  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
He  retired  from  diplomatic  work  in 
1858,  but  exercised  up  small  influence  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  as  late  as  1880 
drew  up  a  paper  on  the  Greek  claims. 
He  died  in  August  of  that  year,  hav- 
ing done  more  than  any  other  man  to 
establish  British  prestige  in  the  East. 

Canning  Indnstry.  i?!,,^^^:;!*^''^*^ 

George  Cannlog.  "^    Provmone. 

and  was  alightly  wounded  in  a  duel  with  CannOCk  ilf^^'^'J^&.^iiiS^uj^I  ^i?" 
Lord  Castlereagh,  arising  out  of  a  dis-  ..  ^  ^  nf  wiii«ii  wi^S^o^i  t^^n 
pute  which  occasioned  the  dissolution  of  ^i  rfoJ^V  n«^vi  L«  9^^  i^^^^^ 
the  mlnistrv.  In  1810  he  opposed  the  ?J^-  ^*»  ironworks.  Pop^^  Near 
reference  of  the  Catholic  claims  to  the  ^^  ^  Cannock  Chase,  a  tract  of  36,000 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  on  the  ^^^-  /i,„«'^„\  «  i„^^  „„„  ^, 
ground  that  no  security  or  engagement  CannOn  i,^^Si  J^ordnan^  'KeJl 
had  been  offered  by  the  Catholics,  but  ^.  ^^.^  ?i^w J?  ont?^  frU^lT 
supported  in  1812  and  1813  the  motion  ^i^in^^^osiies  bf^  mefhSSci  f?r^ 
which  he  had  opposed  in  1810.  In  1814  ^^aJSgnlte^  etc  >  werf  su^lSited  h? 
aSdTmfi°lt.?i"^^^^^^^  tt^^^'^Smlzing'ip^^^^^^^  mfttt^is'l 
H.  rlf^^l^  f.v«\l/«o^*  two  years,  ^^^tter  of  controversy,  the  invention  of 
Slif«iS^^^.*^**^  *''^  P*'^  ^5  f^^g52"  cannon  being  even  attributed  to  the 
ce^ings  against  the  queen,  and  in  1822,  Chinese,  from  whom  the  Saracens  may 
having  been  nominated  Governor-gen-  have  acquired  the  knowledge.  A  doubt- 
w  ui  ^°^*^  .V  ^?*  PJ^  i^^  P?*°*  ^J  ''Jl  authority  asserts  their  use  at  the 
embwrking  when  the  death  of  Castlereagh  siege  of  Belgrade  in  1073;  but  they  were 
called  him  to  the  cabinet  as  foreign  secre-  certainly  brought  into  use  in  France  as 
tary.  One  of  his  earliest  acts  in  this  early  as  1338.  At  first  they  were  madft 
situation  was  to  check  the  French  in-  of  wood,  well  secured  by  iron  hoops, 
flueace  in  Spain.  He  continued  to  sup-  the  earliest  shape  being  somewhat  com- 
port the  propositions  in  favor  of  Catho-  eai,  with  wide  muzzles,  and  afterwards 
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cylindricaL  They  were  then  made  of  iron 
bars  firmly  bound  together  with  iron  hoops 
like  casks,  Mons  Meg  at  Edinburgh  being 
a  good  example.  Bronze  was  used  in  the 
second  half  of  the  14th  century,  towards 
the  dose  of  which  and  during  the  15th 
century  cast-iron  ordnance  came  into  use. 
A  form  of  breech-loading  cannon  was  in- 
troduced in  the  16th  century.  Cannon 
were  formerly  dignified  with  great  names. 
Twelve  cast  by  Louis  XII  were  called 
after  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  and 
Charles  V  had  twelve  called  after  the 
twelve  apostles.  Later  such  names  as  the 
following  cflme  into  general  use:  cannon 
royal,  or  carthoun,  carrying  48  pounds; 
culverin,  18;  demi-culverin,  9;  falcon,  6; 
basilisk,  48;  siren,  60,  etc  Cannon  were 
then  named  from  the  weight  of  the  balls 
which  they  carried :  6-pounders,  12-pound- 
ers,  etc. ;  but  are  now  usually,  especially 
the  large  ones,  designated  by  the  diameter 
of  their  bore,  as  a  6-,  8;.  or  12-inch  gun. 

The  heavy  cannon  of  modern  times  are 
not  cast,  as  was  formerly  the  practice,  but 
are  formed  of  forged  steel  by  what  is 
known  as  the  building-up  process.  The 
different  parts  are  known  as  the  tuhe^ 
jacket,  hoops,  locking  rings,  trunnion 
rings,  wire  (ribbon)  winding,  etc.  The 
internal  stress  that  a  cannon  is  subjected 
to  is  of  two  kinds:  longitudinal  stress, 
which  acts  in  the  direction  of  its  length 
and  tends  to  pull  the  muzzle  away  from 
the  breech;  the  other  kind  of  stress  is 
called  the  circumferential  or  tangential 
stress  and  tends  to  split  the  gun  open  in 
lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bore. 
Both  of  these  stresses  are  the  result  of 
longitudinal  and  radial  pressures  of  the 
gas  engendered  by  the  ignition  of  the  pow- 
der. As  long  as  projectile  velocities  of 
under  1500  feet  per  second  were  found 
efficient,  cannon  cast  in  one  piece  sufficed ; 
but  when,  in  order  to  get  a  greater  velocity 
an  increase  in  the  pressure  became  necea- 
aary,  it  was  found  that  no  metal  tube 
cast  or  forged  would  stand  the  strain.  It 
was  explained  that  the  inner  surface  of 
the  tube  has  a  greater  percentage  of 
stretch  than  the  outer  surface,  and  this 
stretch  decreases  from  the  inner  to  the 
outer,  and  that  the  outer  surface  is  not 
materially  strained  until  the  inner  one 
has  been  strained  to  its  elastic  limit,  after 
which  the  outer  part  gives  no  material  as- 
sistance and  further  thickness  is  of  no 
benefit.  In  an  attempt  to  do  away  with 
this  condition,  cannon  were  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  varying  elastid^,  in 
which  the  metal  with  the  greatest  elonga- 
tion within  its  elastic  limit  is  placed  next 
to  the  bore.  This  system  was  not  found 
to  give  altogether  satisfactory  tests  in  its 
application  to  high-ppwered  guns,  and  was 
replaced  by  the  initial  tension  system, 
whidi  comprises  two  metlDds:    the  plain 


built-np  gun,  and  the  wire-wrapped  gun, 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  latter  being 
that  certain  parts  of  the  gun  are  wrapped 
with  wire  in  the  form  of  ribbon.  It  was 
found  that  the  best  steel  forcing  could  not 
be  given  a  tensile  strength  within  the 
elastic  limit  of  much  over  25  tons  per 
square  inch,  and  the  construction  of  the 
plain  built-up  guns  in  which  the  jacket 
and  diase  hoops  were  shrunk  on  the  tube 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  gun, 
with  additional  hoops  over  the  diaae 
hoops,  was  modified  to  meet  certain 
structural  defects,  and  the  method  of  wire- 
wrapping  adopted.  It  is  claimed  for  the 
wire-bound  cannon  that  it  insures  a  posi- 
tive soundness  of  material,  impossible  to 
secure  in  a  built-up  gun;  that  it  gives 
greater  strength  of  material,  hence  greater 
tangential  strength;  that  tne  initial  ten- 
sion can  be  more  accurately  regulated; 
and  that  it  is  stronger  all  around  than  the 
built-up  gun.  These  advantages  are  in 
some  measure  negatived  by  certain  disad- 
vantages, one  notably  being  a  lack  of  ri- 
gidity in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the 
gun,  which  is  not  present  in  the  built-up 
oonstructiont  and  which  tends  to  increase 
the  'droop'  of  the  muzzle  and  give  a 
certain  'whip'  to  the  piece  when  fired 
which  reduces  accuracy.  In  consequence 
of  this  and  other  disadvantages  the  built- 
up  guns  are  more  generally  used  and  are 
amply  strong  enough  to  stand  any  pres- 
sure desirable  in  service.  In  addition 
they  are  much  cheaper  to  build  than  the 
wire-wound  type.  Modem  heavy  guns  are 
made  of  medium  open-hearth  carbon  steel, 
or  carbon  steel  with  about  3  per  cent. 
nickeL  The  ingots  for  the  tube,  jacket 
and  hoops  are  cast  solid  in  approximately 
their  final  shape,  forged  in  hydraulic 
presses  or  under  steam  hammers,  annealed 
and  then  machined  to  final  size.  The  tube 
or  inner  part  of  the  piece  is  then  placed 
upright  in  an  assembling  pit  and  the 
jacket  and  hoops  are  shrunk  on,  after 
which  the  finishing  work  is  done  and  the 
breech  mechanism  fitted.  Modem  cannon^ 
both  military  and  naval  types,  are 
rifled  and  are  breech  loading.  Hie 
larrat  guns,  16-in.,  are  used  in  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Defense  batteries;  the  16-in. 
gnn  IS  also  used  aboard  recent  U.  S. 
ships  of  war.  England  has  equipped 
several  of  her  latest  battleships  with  15JS- 
in.  guns,  and  other  nations  are  following 
in  the  line  of  heavy  armament  Military 
cannon  are  divided  into  three  dasses,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  the  length  to 
the  calibre,  viz.,  guns,  mortars  and  how- 
itzers. In  guns  the  length  is  relativd^ 
great  in  mortars  relatively  small,  com- 
pared to  their  calibres;  howitzers  are  a 
class  between  guns  and  mortars.  The  fidd 
artillerv  guns  of  the  American  service  are 
the  3.6-in.  B.  L.  mortar,  3.6*in.  heavy. 
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and  3.2-in.  light  field  gun.  The  siege  gons 
in  the  service  are  the  5-in.  siege  gun,  the 
7-in.  howitzer  and  the  7-in.  mortar.  Th« 
coast-defence  artillery  consists  of  the  8-. 
10-^  12-9  and  16-iii.  guns  and  the  12-in. 
mortar.  See  Artillery,  Machine  Qnn^  etc 
rioTiTiATi  Joseph  Gurnet,  Congress- 
Vraimoil,   ^g^    ^^g  ^^  at  Guilford. 

North  Carolina,  May  7,  1836,  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Illinois  and  be- 


Speaker.    Returned  to  Congress  by  elec- 
tion Nov..  1914. 

Cano  (^^'i><>)i  Alonso.  a  painter,  sculp- 
tor,  and  architect,  who  has  been 
called  the  Michel  Angelo  of  Spain,  born 
in  1601  at  Granada.  He  first  made  him- 
self known  by  his  statues  for  the  great 
church  of  Lebrija,  and  was  in  1638  ap- 
pointed painter  to  the  king.  His  wife 
having  been  murdered  by  a  servant  or 


lianhaU  Island 
came  state  attorney  for  Vermilion  Co. 
(1861-68),  representative  in  Congress 
(1873-01),  and  again  since  1893.  Elected 
Speaker  of  the  58th  Congress,  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  office  until  the  61st, 
though  giving  much  dissatisfaction  by  his 
arbitrary  and  despotic  rulings  and  his  ab- 
solute control  of  the  House.  In  1909  new 
rules  were  adopted  by  the  House  which 
took  from  him  much  of  his  power.  In  the 
62d    Congress    he    lost    his    position    as 


Canoe  or  Proa. 

pupil,  he  was  suspected  and  put  to  tor- 
ture ;  but  his  right  arm  was  spared  from 
respect  for  his  talents.  He  afterwards 
became  a  priest,  and  was  made  a  raoionero 
(resident)  of  Granada,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying  in  1664 
or  1667. 

Canoe     ('^a-'^^'j    through   the   Spanish 

canoat   from   the  native  West 

Indian   name),   a  light  boat  narrow  in 

the  beam  and  adapted  to  be  propelled 
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Canonization 


by  paddles,  often  in  conjunction  witb 
sails.  The  name  was  originally  given  to 
the  boats  of  uncivilized  races,  but  its 
application  has  been  considerably  ex- 
tended, and  canoes  of  home  make  may 
be  seen  on  the  waters  of  the  most  civil- 
ized countries.  They  are  of  the  most 
diverse  materials  and  construction.  Often 
they  are  hollowed  out  of  a  single  log. 
'ihe  Indian  canoes  of  Canada  are  of 
bark  on  a  wooden  frame.  The  Eski- 
mo kaiak»  consist  of  a  light  wooden 
frame,  covered  with  sealskins  sewed  to- 
gether with  sinews,  and  having  only  one 
opening  to  admit  the  boatman  to  his 
seat.    In  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  the 


Canon 

Elied    by 
ence   in 


again  before  the  parts  which  follow  are 
concluded. 

(kan'jon),  the  Spanish  word 
for  tube,  fnnnel,  cannon;  ap- 
the  Spanish  Americans,  and 
N.  America  generally  (often 
with  the  spelling  oafiyofi)f  to  long  and 
narrow  river  gorges  or  deep  ravines  with 
precipitous  and  almost  perpendicnlci' 
sides  occurring  frequently  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
great  western  plateaus  of  the  United 
States.  The  greatest  of  these  is  the 
Grand  Cafion  of  the  Colorado,  more  than 
300  miles  long  and  in  places  6000  feet 
deep.     See  illustration  under  AtiMona. 


NaiiTe  Canoe,  Nukuhiva  Island. 


natives  have  double  canoes,  united  by  a 
strung  platform,  serving  in  this  way  sla 
one  vessel.  Canvas  canoes  are  popular 
among  some  sportsmen  and  canoeing  is  a 
favorite  form  of  sport. 
Canon  (kan'on;  Gr.  kandn,  a  rule, 
^"'  measure,  or  standard),  a  term 

gven  collectively  to  the  books  of  the 
oly  Scriptures  universally  received  as 
genuine  by  Christian  churches.  See 
Bihle^  Apocrypha, 

Canon  ^  church  dignitary  who  pos- 
'  sesses  a  prebend,  or  revenue 
allotted  for  the  performance  of  divine 
service  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.  Canons  were  formerly  divided 
5nto  canons  regular,  or  those  living  a 
monastic  life,  and  canons  secular,  those 
not  so  living. 

Canon.  ^^  music,  a  composition  in 
"^  which  the  several  voices  be- 
gin at  fixed  intervals,  one  after  the  other, 
and  in  which  each  successive  voice  aings 
the  strain  of  the  preceding  one.  Finite 
canons,  like  ordinary  compositions,  end 
with  a  cadence,  while  infinite  canons  are 
so   contrived    that    the    theme   is   begun 


Canoness  (»^a°'on;«8>»  *  ^fjy  V^ 

vrc«,uvuva0  lug  a  similar  position  to  a 
canon.  Oanonesses  still  exist  in  Ger- 
many. 

Canonical  tef^^-J),  h^J;»5 

the  day  appropriated  by  ecclesiastical  law 
to  the  offices  of  prayer  and  devotion  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  via.:  matins 
with  lauds,  prime,  tierce,  sezt,  nones, 
evensong  or  vespers,  and  compline. 

Canonicals   <>  *""*  ^  °'*"^  *!■>•  J  ^  ? 

the  clergy. 

Canonization  "!S:?!Ll"**'f^^ 

ceremony  in  t  ^  • 
Roman  Church,  by  which  deceased  per* 
sons  are  declared  saints.  The  pope  in* 
stitutes  a  formal  investigation  of  the 
miraculous  and  other  qualifications  of  the 
deceased  person  recommended  for  canoD- 
isation;  and  an  advocate  of  ihe  devH^ 
as  he  is  called,  is  appointed  to  assail  the 
record  of  the  candidate.  If  the  examina- 
tion is  satisfactory,  the  pope  pron^nncej 
the  beatification  of  the  candidate,  thi 
actual     canonisation     generally     taking 
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Canon  Law  Canova 

place  some  yean  afterwards,  when  a  day  law,  an  arduous  and  tedious  work.  The 
is  dedicated  to  his  honor,  his  name  in-  authority  of  the  canon  law  in  England, 
serted  in  the  canon  or  Litany  of  the  since  the  Reformation,  depends  upon 
Saints  in  the  Mass,  and  his  remains  the  statute  25th  Henry  VIII,  according 
preserved  as  holy  relics.  to  which  such  ecclesiastical  laws  as  were 
Prtiati  Tavu  *  collection  of  ecclesi-  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm 
vaiiuii  xiawy  astical  constitutions  and  the  king's  prerogative  were  to  re- 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  main  in  force  till  revised.  This  revision 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  ordi-  was  never  made.  A  body  of  141  canons 
nances  of  general  and  provincial  councils,  was  drawn  up  for  the  English  church 
decrees  promulgated  by  the  popes  with  in  160^-4,  and  these  are  still  partially  in 
the  sanction  of  the  cardinals,  and  de-  force,  so  far  as  concerns  the  clergy, 
cretal  epistles  and  bulls  of  the  popes.  (iQTiADiia  (kan-d'pus),  an  ancient 
There  is  also  a  canon  law  for  the  regu-  ^«'"v|#iao  Egyptian  city,  between  Al- 
ia tion  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  exandria  and  the  western  mouth  of  the 
under  certain  restrictions  is  used  in  Nile,  once  the  chief  harbor  of  the  Delta, 
ecclesiastical  courts  and  in  the  courts  of  It  had  a  popular  temple  of  Serapis. 
the  two  universities.  In  the  Roman  Cotiadv  C^nVpi),  a  raised  and  or- 
Church  these  collections  came  into  use  ^'^^^IrJ  namental  covering  above  a 
in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries.  The  chief  throne,  a  bed,  or  the  like ;  in  architecture, 
basis  of  them  was  a  translation  of  the  a  decorative  structure  serving  as  a  hood 
decrees  of  the  four  first  general  councils,  or  cover  above  an  altar,  pulpit,  niche, 
to  which  other  decrees  of  particular  etc.  Also  a  temporary  covered  canvas 
synods  and  decretals  of  the  popes  were  way  from  a  curb  to  a  doorway,  used  for 
added.     In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  the  weddings,  etc. 

collection  of  Dionysius  the  little  ac-  PanoSft  (kd-n6'sa;  the  ancient  Canu* 
auired  almost  the  authority  of  laws.  ^«'**vDa.  gi^ff^)^  ^  city  of  South  Italy, 
Some  authority,  also,  was  allowed  to  the  province  of  Bari,  famous  for  the  rock- 
spurious  9th-century  collection  of  de-  cut  tombs  in  its  vicinity,  from  which 
cretals  falsely  ascribed  to  Isidore,  Bishop  many  rare  antiquities  have  been  obtained, 
of  Seville.  After  the  10th  century  sys-  vases,  weapons,  ornaments,  etc.  Pop. 
tematical   compendiums   of   ecclesiastical  24,169. 

law   began    to    be    drawn    from    these  fjoTiova   (^^'^^^^)f    Antonio,    sn 

canons,  the  most  important  being  that  of  ^«*-»**'»«*    Italian     sculptor,     born     in 

the  Benedictine  Gratian  of  Chlusi,  fin-  1757  at  Possagno  in  Venetian  territory, 

ished  in  1151.    Within  ten  years  after  its  He  was  first  an  apprentice  to  a  statu- 

appearance   the  Universities  of  Bologna  ary  in  Bassano.  from  whom  he  went  to 

and  Paris  had  their  professors  of  canon  the  Academy  of  Venice,  where  he  had  a 

law,  who  taught   from   Gratian's  work,  brilliant  career.     In  1779  he  was  sent 

which  superseded  all  former  chronological  by  the  senate  of  Venice  to  Rome  with  a 

collections.    After  the  appearance  of  the  salary  of  300  ducats,  and  there  produced 

Decretum  Qratianif  new  decrees  of  conn-  his  Theseus  and  the  Slain  Minotaur,    In 

cils  and  new  decretals  were  promulgated,  1783  Canova  undertook  the  execution  of 

which    were    collected    by    Raymond    of  the  tomb  of  Pope  Clement  XIV  in  the 

Pennaforte  under  the  name  of  uecretales  Church  of  the  Apostles,  a  work  in  the 

QregorH  Noni  (1234)  ;  and  the  later  de-  Bernini  manner,  and  inferior  to  his  sec- 

cretals,  etc.,  collected  by  Boniface  VIII,  ond  public  monument,  the  tomb  of  Pope 

were  published  as  the  sixth  book  of  the  Clement    XIII    (1792)    in    St.    Peter^s. 

Gregorian  Decretals   in  1298,   all   these  From  1783  his  fame  rapidly  increased, 

having    the    authority    of    laws.      Pope  He  established  a  school  for  the  benefit  of 

Clement  V  published  a  collection  of  his  young    Venetians,    and    amongst    other 

decrees  in  1313.     About  the  year  1340  works  produced  his  group  of  Venus  and 

the  decretals  of  John  XXII  were  pub-  Adonis,  The  Psyche  and  Butterfly,  a  i^e- 

lished  (Emtravagantes  Johannis  XXlI) ;  pentant  Magdalene^  the  well-known  Hebe, 

and    at    a   later   period    the    subsequent  the    colossal    Hercules    Hurling    Lichas 

decretals,    to    the    time    of    Sextus    IV  into  the  Sea,  the  Pugilists^  and  the  group 

(E9travagantes     Communes)     appeared,  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.    In  1796  and  1797 

These  Ewtravagantes  have  not  altogether  Canova  finished  the  model  of  the  cele- 

the  authority  of  law.     Under  Pope  Pius  brated   tomb  of  the  Archduchess  Chris- 

IV  a  commission  was  appointed  to  re-  tina  of  Austria,  and  in  1797  made  the 

vise   the   Decretum    Graftani,    the   work  colossal  model  of  a  statue  of  the  King 

being    completed    under    Gregorv    XIII,  of  Naples  executed  in  marble  in  1803. 

and  sanctioned  by  bull  in   1580.     Pope  He    afterwards    executed    in    Rome-  his 

Pius  X  appointed  a  commission   to  re-  Perseus  ioith  the  Head  of  Medusa,  which, 

rise  and  codify  the  whole  body  of  canon  when  the  Belvidere  Apollo  was  carried 
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Ganovas  del  Castillo  Canteen 

to  France,  was  thought  not  unworthy  of  emperor  and  historian,  born  about  1300. 
its  place  and  pedestal.  In  1802  he  was  He  was  minister  of  Andronicus  III,  on 
invited  by  Bonaparte  to  Paris  to  make  whose  death  he  became  regent  during  the 
the  model  of  his  colossal  statue.  Among  minority  of  John  Palnologus.  He  de- 
the  later  works  of  the  artist  are  a  feated  the  Bulgarians  and  Turks,  as- 
colossal  Washington,  the  tombs  of  the  sumed  the  diadem,  and  entered  Constan- 
Cardinal  of  York  and  of  Pius  VII;  a  tinople  in  triumph  in  1346.  After  an 
Venus  Risinp  from  the  Bath;  the  colos-  honorable  reign  he  retired  to  a  monas- 
sal  group  of  Theseus  Killing  the  Aftno-  tery  (1355),  where  he  employed  himself 
taur;  the  Tomh  of  Alfieri;  the  Graces  in  composing  a  Byzantine  history  and 
Rising  from  the  Bath;  a  Dancing  Oirl;  other  works,  chiefly  theological, 
a  colossal  Hector;  a  Paris,  etc.  After  C!si.Tltfl.l  (kft^-tal),  a  central  depart- 
the  second  fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  ^»"»'"'*  ment  in  France,  area  2217 
Canova  was  commissioned  by  the  pope  square  miles ;  capital,  Aurillac.  This 
to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  works  department,  formerly  part  of  Upper 
of  art  carried  from  Rome.  He  went  Auvergne,  is  named  from  its  Mghest 
from  Paris  to  London,  and  returned  ♦©  mountain,  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  0094  ft 
Rome  in  1816,  where  he  was  made  Mar-  in  height  The  greater  part  of  it,  occupied 
quis  of  Ischia,  with  a  pension  of  3000  by  the  Cantal  Mountains  and  high  lands, 
scudi.  He  died  at  Venice,  Oct  13,  1822.  furnishes  only  timber,  archil,  and  pasture. 
n^^^^^^  j-^l  n^^4.iM^  (kk'no-vka  It  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  the 
CanOVaS  del  Castillo  yg  tis-tli'-  principal  of  which  are  the  Dordogne, 
yo),  Antonio,  a  Spanish  statesman,  bom  C^re,  and  Lot.  The  principal  crops  are 
at  Malaga  in  1828.  He  became  a  journal-  jre,  buckwheat,  potato^,  and  chestnuts, 
ist  at  Madrid,  entered  the  Cortes  in  1852.  ^«™P  ^^  flax.  C»"l^,  jiheep  p^ 
and  was  made  minister  of  the  interior.  j2«h!U*^TZ^l®*nf«„tfH^^«f  nhtS 
He  was  one  of  the  Legitimist  chiefs  who  ???JSI!l„,^SL«SV"'pi,'^„i'l  "^^t 
called  Alfonso  XII  to  the  throne  of  his  L^"^?»«^  .^^T^  >  *if,„i???®-  if?f 
ancestors  and  was  prime  minister  ot^^  ^P^^W  are  abundant  Pop. 
Spain,  in  1874-92  and  1895.     He  was  ^"^»**- 

killed  by  an  anarchist  in  1807.  f!fl.Tltfl.lonDe    (kan'ta-Wp),     a     small 

f!nTirfthfrf  (k&v-ro-bar),  Fbanqois  v»" •'"•**' **^«  round  variety  of  musk- 
vauAvucxii  cejpj^ij,^  a  French  mar-  melon,  globular,  nbbed,  of  pale-green  or 
shal,  born  in  1809.  He  commanded  in  the  yellow  color  and  of  deli^rate  flavor ;  first 
Crimean  war  under  St  Arnaud,  and  pown  in  Europe  at  the  castle  of  Canta- 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  received  the  loupe. 

chief  command,  but  could  not  work  in  PiiTifai*A  (kan'ta-r6),  a  measure  of 
harmony  with  the  British  and  made  way  ^"•-"•''n-iw  weight  and  capacity;  in 
for  Pfilissier.  In  the  Italian  war  (1859)  Turkey  125  lbs.,  in  Egypt  98  lbs.,  in 
he  commanded  the  3d  division,  and  dis-  Malta  175  lbs.,  etc  The  Spanish  wine 
tinguished  himself  at  Magenta.  In  the  measure  cantaro  is  about  3%  gallons. 
Franco-German  war  he  belonged  to  the  CifLntfitfL  (kan-tft'ta),  a  vocal  corn- 
force  that  was  shut  up  in  Meta  and  had  ^«-**  •'«'•'«•  position,  consisting  of  an 
to  capitulate.  He  afterwards  was  a  Intermixture  of  air.  recitative,  duet  trio, 
French  senator.    Died  in  1895.  quartet  and  chorus,  often  taking  the  form 

C!fl.T)ftO   (luin's5).  Gut  or  Strait  of,  a  of  a  short  oratorio  or  unacted  opera. 
vauDv    j^^YTow  strait  or  channel,  about  Conteen    (kan-t(»n' ;    Ital.    cantina,    a 
17   miles   long,   separating   Nova   Scotia  ^"•"•'^^**    wine-cellar),  in  mil i tar ▼ 
from  Cape  Breton  Island.  language,     a     regimental     establishment 

PaTifahilA  (kan-tab'i-le),  in  music,  managed  by  a  committee  of  officers,  in 
yjaiUMULL^  a  term  applied  to  move-  British  barracks  or  forts,  for  the  sale  of 
ments  intended  to  be  performed  in  a  liQUors,  tobacco,  groceries,  etCy,  to  the 
graceful,  elegant,  and  melodious  style,  joldiers  at  reasonable  prices.  The  prof- 
r.ATitflhri  (kan'ta-bri),  the  rudest  its  F®  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
i/autuun  ^^^  j^^g^  valiant  of  all  the  aoldiers  themselves, 
old  Iberian  tribes  anciently  inhabiting  fift,,*^!.^-^  (kan't^r-ber-i),  a  city 
the  northern  mountains  of  Spam.  vnwitcruuiy     ^^^    municipal   borough 

Cantabrian  Mountains,  ^®,««®T  ?'  England,  in  Kent,  55  miles  s.  k.  of 

,    ^  '    e  r  a  1    London,  giving  name  to  an  archiepisco- 

name  of  the  various  mountain  ranges  ex-  pal  see.  the  occupant  of  which  is  pri- 
tending  from  tlie  Western  Pyrenees  mate  of  all  England.  The  Roman  name 
along  the  N.  coast  of  Spain  to  Cape  was  Durovernum,  and  the  place  was  of 
Finisterre.  early  importance.     Its  present  name  is 

Gantacnzenna  ■  (  kan-ta-ka-zg'nus  ) ,  a  modification  of  the  Saxon  Cant-warn- 
w«.«xv«»^#.^w<«..«»     John,  a   Byzantine  lyrig,  the  Kentishmen's  city.    The  foun- 
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Canterbury 


Cantilever 


dation  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  took 
place  soon  after  the  arrival  of  St.  Au- 
gustine in  596.  In  the  8th,  9th,  10th, 
and  11th  centuries  the  city  was  dread- 
fully ravaged  by  the  Danes,  but  at  the 
Conquest  its  buildings  exceeded  in  ex- 
tent those  of  London.  The  ecclesiastical 
importance  of  the  place  was  consum- 
mated by  the  murder  of  Thomas  ft 
Becket  in  the  cathedral,  the  priory  and 
see  benefiting  by  the  offerings  of  dev- 
otees and  pilgrims  at  his  shrine. 
Henry     VIII    dissolved    the    priory    in 


Chapter  House  and  Angel  Tower,  Canterbonr 
Cathedral. 

1{)39,  and  ordered  the  bones  of  Becket 
to  be  burned;  and  the  troopers  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  made  a  stable  of  the  cathedral 
' — the  town  is  beautifully  situated  in  a 
fertile  vale,  on  the  river  Stour.  Small 
portions  of  the  old  walls  and  one  of  the 
old  gates  still  remain.  The  cathedral,  one 
of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  structures  in 
England,  590  feet  in  length  and  154  in 
breadth,  has  been  built  in  different  ages. 
the  oldest  part  dating  from  about  1174 
The  great  tower,  235  feet  in  height,  is 
a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Pointed  style. 
Other    ecclesiastical    buildings    are    St. 

a— 2 


Augustine's  monastery,  now  a  church 
missionary  college,  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  and  the  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Martin,  believed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
existing  Christian  churches.  The  old 
archiepiscopal  palace  is  now  represented 
by  a  mere  fragment,  and  the  archbishops 
have  long  resided  at  Lambeth.  Canter- 
bury has  a  royal  grammar-school,  found- 
ed by  Henry  VIII,  numerous  other 
schools,  art  gallery,  etc.  There  are  brew» 
eries  and  malting  establishments;  and 
the  principal  articles  of  trade  are  corn 
and  hops.  There  are  extensive  barracks 
for  cavalry  and  infantry.  Pop.  24,628. 
For  Canterbury  Talea^  see  Chaucer, 

Canterbury,  Lst'^one  S/'o! 

South  Island,  New  Zealand,  with  a 
coast-line  of  200  miles,  and  a  greatest 
breadth  of  about  150  miles.  The  west^ 
em  part  is  traversed  by  mountains,  from 
which  a  fertile  plain  of  2,500,000  acres 
slopes  gradually  down  to  the  sea.  Banks* 
Peninsula  is  a  projection  on  the  E.  coast, 
consisting  of  an  assemblage  of  densely- 
wooded  hills,  and  containing  several 
harbors.  The  famous  *  Canterbury 
Plains,'  extending  along  the  coast,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  agriculture,  while 
the  interior  is  fine  pastoral  country, 
though,  except  near  the  highlands,  very 
destitute  of  trees.  Its  considerable  min- 
eral resources  are  as  yet  not  well  de- 
veloped, though  some  coal — of  which 
there  are  large  beds — is  mined.  The 
chief  places  in  the  province  are  Christ- 
church,  the  capital;  and  L/vttleton,  the 
port  town,  8  miles  from  Christchurch. 
Pop.  1901,  143,041. 

Canterbnry-bell,  3Vcferof  ca^" 

paniilaf  C.  medium  and  C.  traohelium. 
See  Campanula. 

Cantharides  (kan-thar'i-d&!),      or 

^c»uvAi.c»AXM^o  Spanish  Fly  (Can- 
thdris  or  Lytta  vesicatoria) ,  a  kind  of 
beetle  common  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
France,  having  the  body  from  6  to  10 
lines  across,  and  of  a  golden-green  color. 
It  lives  on  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  it 
eats.  When  bruised  these  insects  are 
extensively  used  as  the  active  element 
in  viscatory  or  blistering  plasters,  and 
internally  in  certain  cases.  Their  use 
is  very  dangerous,  and  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised even  in  collecting  them. 

Canticles.      See  Solomon's  Song. 

Cantilever      (kan'ti-lever) ,  that  .part 

•*      *^^    ^*       of    n    beam    or    girder 

which   projects   like   a   bracket   from   its 

point  of   support.     The   brackets   which 
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support  a  window  I>alcony  are  cantUevenit 
as  are  also  the  projecting  girders  which 
carry  a  foot  walk  outside  the  trusses  of  a 
bridge.  The  principle  has  been  widely 
applied  in  engineering,  especially  in 
bridge  design.  In  bridges  a  cantilever  is 
a  girder  or  truss  anchored  to  a  shore 
abutment  and  resting  on  a  second  out- 
shore  pier  or  tower  beyond  which  it 
projects.  Two  such  cantilevers  extending 
from  opposite  shores  and  united  by  a 
truss  constitute  a  cantilever  bridge.  See 
Bridge. 

Gantire.    See  Cantyre. 

Canto  FermO.  Pl^in-Bpng  or  choral 
v»Axvv  .i.^AUAvy     g^jj^    ^    unison    or 

octave  and  the  notes  all  of  one  length; 
the  grave  measured  chant  of  the  ancient 

church. 

Canton    tf*"?®^*  '^J^7*  capital  of 

"^^  stark  Oa,  Ohio,  59  miles 
8.8.  E.  of  Cleveland.  It  has  large  flour 
mills,  enameled  ware  and  rubber  manu- 
■  factories,  steel  and  bridge  works,  and 
other  industries;  also  a  large  shipping 
trade  in  coal  and  grain.  It  has  Artesian 
well  water,  natural  gas  and  a  central 
heating  plant.  Pop.  60.217. 
Canton  *^«  metropolis  of  Fulton  CJo., 
yjuiLiuUy  juin^jg^  20mile8  west  of  Peo- 
ria. It  is  the  center  of  a  large  coal  field, 
withlarge  manufacturing  interests.  Pop. 
14,000. 

Canton        (kan-ton';   Chinese  Quanif 
ohoto-foo),  a  large  and  im- 
portant city  of  Southern  China,  80  miles 


CANTOlt 

AUtt 

HoKa  EON0 


from  the  sea,  on  the  Pearl  River  (here 
about  the  width  of  the  Thames  at  jCon- 
don  Bridge),  in  the  province  of  Quang- 


tung  (of  which  name  Canton  is  a  cor- 
ruption). The  city  proper  is  inclosed  by 
walls  25  feet  high  and  20  feet  thick, 
forming  a  circuit  of  six  miles,  with  12 
gates;  and  it  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  wall  running  east  and  west;  the 
larger  portion  north  of  this  wall  being 
called  the  old,  that  on  the  south  of  it 
the  new  city.  The  streets  are  long, 
straight,  and  in  general  paved,  but  very 
narrow,  and  gaudy  with  painted  signs. 
The  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  are  mere 
mud  hovels;  those  of  the  shop-keeping 
class  are  commonly  of  two  stories,  the 
lower  serving  as  the  shop.  The  foreign 
mercantile  houses,  and  the  British, 
French,  and  American  consulates,  have  as 
their  special  quarter  an  area  in  the  sub« 
urbs  in  the  southwest  of  the  city,  with 
water  on  two  sides  of  it.  In  the  Euro- 
pean quarter  are  churches,  schools,  and 
other  buildings  in  the  European  style.  The 
river  opposite  the  city  for  a  space  of 
four  or  five  miles  is  crowded  with  boats, 
a  large  number  of  which — as  many  it  is 
said  as  40,000 — are  fixed  residences,  con- 
taining a  population  of  200,000.  The 
industries  of  Canton  are  varied  and  im- 
portant, embracing  silk,  cotton,  porce- 
lain, glass,  paper,  sugar,  lackered  ware, 
ivory  caning,  metal  goods,  etc.  It  was 
the  chief  foreign  emporium  in  (jhina  un- 
til 1850,  when  Shanghai  began  to  sur- 
gass  and  other  ports  to  compete  with  it, 
ut  its  exports  and  imports  together 
often  still  amount  to  about  $40,000,000. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of 
Hong-Kong  a  flotilla  of  river 
Htt'HujetH  ply  diiily  between  Can- 
tuu,  Hong-Kuag,  and  Macao.  In 
IKTid  the  foreign  factories  were 
pillaged  and  de^ilroyed  by  the  Chin- 
eHc\  and  about  a  year  after  this 
I'nntoii  wa^  lak^n  by  an  English 
forro^  find  ocQuph'd  by  an  English 
«r)(1  Frpneb  rarnson  until  18«1. 
V**p.  estimated  at  over  900,000. 
Canton,  «  small  division  of  ter- 
'  ritory  constituting  a  dis- 
tioct  ®tate  or  ^fivemment,  as  in 
8  wither  land. 

Cantonments.  *^«.  pieces  in 

which  troops  are 
quartered  when  they  are  detached 
and  distnbtit(?d  over  a  number  of 
towns  and  viilageEi,  with  facilities 
for  eoneeDtratJon.  In  India  the 
permanent  miJItary  stations  erected 
in  thp  tipiphborho-id  of  the  princi- 
ml  eieies  flre  so  called.  ' 
Cantor  ikao'tor).  the  leader  of 
,    ,  the  singing  in   a  cathe- 

dral; a  precentor. 

Cantn    (kAn;t»'),    Cbsare,    a    popu- 
lar Italian  historian,  born  at 
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Bririo,  near  Milan,  in  1805 ;  died  in  1895. 
For  the  liberal  views  in  his  Eisay  on  the 
History  of  Lomhardy  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  he  suffered  a  year's  imprison- 
ment. His  gretit  work  is  his  Univeraal 
History  (20  vols.  1837-42).  He  also 
wrote  a  History  of  Italian  Literature, 
a  History  of  Italian  Independence,  etc. 
Cantvre  (kan-tlr'),  or  KiNTTBE.  a 
i^aiitjrrc  peninsula  of  Scotland,  be- 
tween the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  the  Atlan- 
tic, forming  the  southern  division  of 
Argyleshire.  It  is  40  miles  long  from 
the  isthmus  of  Tarbert  to  the  Mull  of 
Cantyre  in  the  s.  w.,  and  has  an  average 
breadth  of  about  7  miles. 
Cannte  ®^  ^'^^^  (Isa-ntlt',  knut), 
1/anuie,  j^.^j^  ^^  England  and  Den- 
mark, succeeded  his  father  Swegen  or 
Sweyn  on  his  death  in  England  in  1014 
A.D.,  and  confirmed  the  Danish  power  in 
England.  He  began  by  devastating  the 
eastern  coast,  and  extended  his  ravages 
in  the  south,  where,  however,  he  failed 
to  establish  himself  until  after  the  as- 
sassination of  Edmund  Ironside,  when 
he  was  accepted  as  king  of  the  whole 
of  England  (1017).  Canute,  who  began 
his  reign  with  barbarity  and  crime,  af- 
terwards became  a  humane  and  wise 
monarch.  lie  restored  the  English  cus- 
toms at  a  general  assembly,  and  ensured 
to  the  Danes  and  English  equal  rights 
and  equal  protection  of  person  and 
property,  and  even  preferred  English 
subjects  to  the  most  important  posts. 
His  power  was  confirmed  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Emma,  Ethelred's  widow. 
At  Harold's  death  in  1018  he  gained 
Denmark;  in  1028  he  conquered  Nor- 
way; and  in  1031  he  made  Malcolm  of 
Scotland  admit  his  superiority.  Sweden 
also  was  vassal  to  him.  He  died  in 
1036  at  Shaftesbury,  leaving  Norway  to 
his  eldest  son,  Sweyn*  to  the  second, 
Harold,  England;  to  the  third,  Hardi- 
canute,  Denmarlc 

Canvas  (^^n'^f^s)!  &  coarse  and  strong 
cloth,  made  of  flax  or  hemp, 
and  used  for  sails,  tents,  etc.  When 
prepared  for  portrait  -  painting  it  is 
classed  as  kitcat,  28  by  36  inches ;  three- 
quarters,  25  by  30;  half-length,  40  by 
50 ;  bishop's  half-length,  44  or  45  by  56 ; 
bishop's  whole  length,  58  by  94. 

Canvasback  Duck  <7^!*"5^i«  :?/* 

^  y  r  o  c  Q  vai- 
lisneria),  a  bird  peculiar  to  N.  America, 
and  considered  the  finest  of  the  water- 
fowl for  the  table.  It  is  so  called  from 
the  appearance  of  the  feathers  on  the 
back.  They  arrive  in  the  United  States 
from  the  north  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, sometimes  assembling  in  immense 
numbers.      The    waters    of   Chesapeake 


Bay  are  a  favorite  locality  for  them. 
Here  the  wild  celery,  their  favorite  food, 
is  abundant,  and  they  escape  the  un- 
pleasant fishy  flavor  of  the  fish-eating 
ducks.  The  plumage  is  black,  white, 
chestnut-brown,  and  slate  color;  length 
about  20  inches. 

Canzone  (l^Ai^'tsO'na),  a  kind  of  lyric 
poem  in  several  stanzas,  of 
Provencal  origin,  reduced  to  method  in 
the  Italian  poetry  of  the  13th  century. 
There  are  several  varietie?  of  it. 
Canzonet  (kan-t85-n6f),CANZ0NKTTA, 
in  Italian  poetry  a  can- 
zone with  short  verses,  much  used  in 
the  15th  century.  In  music,  canzonet 
originally  signified  a  short  song  in  parts, 
but  has  often  been  loosely  applied  to  any 
trifling  air. 

Caoutchouc  <a'L»'^iV'.uX''^Sl' 

stance,  chemically  a  hydrocarbon,  con- 
tained in  the  milky  juice  of  a  number  of 
tropical  trees  of  various  orders,  among 
the  chief  being  the  Siphonia  elastica 
(Hevia  elastica)  and  others  of  the 
same  genus  growing  in  South  America. 
The  name  is  also  used  as  an  equivalent 
of  India  rubber,  but  strictly  caoutchouc 
is  only  the  chief  ingredient  of  India 
rubber.  The  crude  India  rubber  is  most 
commonly  obtained  by  making  incisions 


Caoutchouc  Tree  (Siphonia  ekwfioo^ 

in  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  whence  the 
sap  exudes  in  the  form  of  a  milky  fluid 
which  gradually  thickens  and  solidifies. 
Caoutchouc  is  a  non-conductor  of  e^^HJ- 
tricity  and  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  It 
is  not  dissolved  by  water,  hot  or  cold, 
but  chloroform,  oU  of  turpentine,  ben- 
zine, bisulphide  of  carbon,  etc.,  dissolve 
it.  It  was  not  until  about  the  year  17S6 
that  India  rubber  was  known  in  Europe. 
It  was  at  first  only  used  to  rub  out 
pencil-marks,  but  before  the  end  of  the 
18th  century  it  was  used  to  render  leather 
and  other  substances  watertight,  and  in 
1823  Macintosh  took  out  a  patent  for 
the  waterproof  materifUs  prepared  with 
caoutchouc    which    bear    his    name.      Id 
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18^4-44  Charles  Goodyear,  of  the  United 
States,  discovered  the  process  of  vulcan- 
izing or  hardening  India  rubber,  by  mix- 
ing it  with  sulphur,  which  has  rendered 
it  applicable  for  a  multitude  of  purposes. 
Gutta-percha  is  a  similar  substance  to 
caoutchouc,  and  is  often  popularly  con- 
founded with  it  See  India  Rubber. 
Cars  i^  ships,  a  piece  of  timber  placed 
^O'ty  over  the  head  of  a  mast,  having 
in  it  a  hole  to  receive  the  top,  or  top- 
gallant-mast. 

C.Q-n  a  covering  for  the  head,  usually 
^^}f9  of  softer  materials  and  less  def- 
inite form  than  a  hat  Cap  of  maintef^ 
ance,  a  cap  formerly 
worn  by  dukes  and 
commanders  in  token 

of    excellency,     now 

Cap  of    Haintanance,  «»  ornament  of  state 

from  great  seal  of     earned     before     the 

Henry  VII.  sovereigns   of   B  n  g- 

land  at  their  coronation,  and  also  before 

uie  mayors  of  some  cities. 

Cape  Breton    ^^p  ^"^'P?  ^T  5^*'- 

vc»^«/ .A#j.wvvu  un),  an  island  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  separated  from 
Nova  Scotia,  to  which  province  it  be- 
longs, by  the  narrow  Gut  or  Strait  of 
Canso;  area  3120  sq.  miles.  It  is  of 
very  irregular  shape,  the  Bras  d'Or,  an 
almost  landlocked  arm  of  the  sea  (with 
most  picturesque  scenery),  penetrating 
its  interior  in  various  directions,  and 
dividing  it  into  two  peninsulas  connected 
by  an  isthmus  across  which  a  canal  has 
been  cut  The  surface  is  rather  rugged, 
and  only  small  portions  are  suited  for 
agriculture;  but  it  possesses  much  tim- 
ber, valuable  minerals  (several  coal- 
mines bdng  worked),  and  the  coast 
abounds  in  fish.  Timber,  fish,  and  coal 
are  exported.  The  island  belonged  to 
France  from  1632  to  1763,  and  Louis- 
burg,  its  capital,  was  long  an  important 
military  post  It  was  separate  from 
Nova  Scotia  between  1784  and  1820. 
Pop.  97,200.     Chief  town,  Sydney. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,    l^,^^  ^ 

Africa,  formerly  capital  of  the  British 
possessions  on  tiie  GTold  (joast  The  fort- 
ress stands  on  a  rock  dose  to  the  sea ;  the 
town  chiefly  consists  of  mud  huts,  and  is 
a  place  for  native  barter.  Exports  gold- 
dust,  ivory,  and  pahn-oil.  Pop.  28,948. 
Cnnt^  C.t\A  &  noted  peninsula  of  the 
l^apeuoa,  United  states  on  the  fl. 
side  of  Massachusetts  Bay;  65  miles 
long  and  from  1  to  20  broad.  It  is 
mostly  sandy  and  barren,  but  populous. 

Cape  Cod  Canal,   *  s^ip  canai  cut 

va.^%^  wu.  wnuAj.,  across  the  narrow 
neck  of  Cape  Cod  to  shorten  the  distance 
by  water  between  New  York  and  Boston 


and  escape  the  perils  of  the  outside  navi- 
gation. Begun  in  1900,  it  was  completed 
in  1914,  at  a  cost  of  about  $12,0(W,000. 
The  length  of  the  canal  proper  is  8  miles ; 
total  length  between  navigable  waters  of 
suitable  depth,  13  miles;  depth  at  low 
water,  25  feet;  minimum  bottom  width, 
100  feet  It  saves  70  miles  in  navigation 
between  the  two  cities  and  an  annual  loos 
by  storm  wreckage  of  not  less  than  half 
a  million  dollars. 

Cape  Colony,    ^p^f^^thrfee^ 

extremity  of  Africa,  washed  on  the  west, 
south,  and  east  by  the  ocean,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  German  terri- 
tory, Bechuanaland,  Orange  River  State, 
Natal,  etc.,  the  Orange  River  forming  a 
great  part  of  the  boundary.  Area  (with 
dependencies),  276,906  sq.  miles;  popn- 
lation;  estimated  in  1910  at  2,607,600. 
The   coast    is   not   much    indented;    the 

Principal  bays  are  St  Helena,  Saldanha, 
'able.  False,  Walker,  Mossel,  and  Algoa. 
In  the  interior  almost  every  variety  of 
soil  and  surface  is  found,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  colony  is  arid  and  uninviting 
in  appearance.  Several  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, running  nearly  parallel  to  the 
southern  coast,  divide  the  country  into 
successive  terraces,  rising  as  they  recede 
inland,  between  which  lie  belts  of  fertile 
land,  or  vast  barren-looking  plains,  one 
of  them,  the  Great  Karroo^,  being  80O 
miles  long  and  100  broad.  These  plains 
make  valuable  sheep-walks,  and  the  soil, 
where  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  water,  is 
generally  fertile.  Irrigation,  however,  is 
greatiy  required,  and  large  reservoirs 
have  been  constructed.  The  principal 
and  farthest  inland  mountain  terrace, 
averaging  6000  or  7000  ft  in  height 
commences  in  Namaqualand  and  runs  to 
the  northeast  frontier.     The  culminating 

Soint  is  the  (Compass  Berg,  over  8000  ft 
'he  Table  Mountain  at  Cape  Town  rises 
almost  perpendicularly  about  8686  ft 
in  heizht  The  colony  is  deficient  in 
navigable  rivers,  and  many  of  the 
streams  are  dry  or  almost  so  in  the 
warm  weather.  The  Orange  is  the  larg- 
est, the  other  principal  streams  being 
Olifants  River,  flowing  w. ;  the  Breede, 
Groote,  Gamtoos,  empbring  themselves 
on  the  8. ;  the  Great  Fi^  and  Great 
Kei,  on  the  s.  e.  ;  and  the  Hartebeest  and 
the  Vaal,  tributaries  of  the  Orange.  The 
climate  is  very  healthy  and  generally 
pleasant  Except  along  the  coast  espe- 
cially the  southeast  coast  district,  where 
there  are  extensive  forests,  timber  is 
scarce,  but  vrith  irrigation  trees  can  be 
grown  anywhere.  The  principal  minerals 
are  copper  ore,  coal,  iron  ore,  manganese, 
and  diamonds,    amethysts,    agates,    etc 
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Coal  and  copper  are  worked,  and  the 
diamonds  have  brought  a  great  amount 
of  money  into  the  colony  since  1869,  and 
have  given  rise  to  the  town  of  XCim- 
berley,  the  center  of  the  diamond-fields. 
Wheat,  maise,  and  other  cereals  can  be 
grown  almost  everywhere,  if  there  is 
sufficient  moisture,  m  some  years  yield- 
ing a  surplus  for  exportation.  All  kinds 
of  European  vegetables,  pot-herbs,  and 
fruits  thrive  excellently,  and  fruits  dried 
and  preserved  are  exported.  The  vine  is 
cultivated,  and  excellent  wines  are  made. 
Sheep-rearing,  especially  that  of  pure 
merinoes,  is  the  most  important  indus- 
try, and  wool  the  cMef  export.  Ostrich 
feathers,  hides,  and  skins  are  also  ex- 
ported. Both  native  and  angora  goats 
are  bred,-  and  the  export  of  mohair  is 
important.  Cattle-breeding  is  also  car- 
ried on  to  some  extent.  There  are  as 
yet  no  manufactures  of  importance.  The 
colony  is  intersected  by  1600  miles  of 
railway,  far-inland  Kimberley  being  now 
thus  connected  with  Cape  Town  and 
Port  Elisabeth.  British  money,  weights, 
and  measures  are  alone  in  use,  except 
that  the  general  land  measure  is  the 
Dutch  mor^efi=2.116  acres.  The  total 
imports  in  the  year  1908  were  $63,690.- 
390;  the  total  exports  $210,557,610, 
made  up  chiefly  of  gold,  diamonds,  wool, 
ostrich  feathers,  and  hides  and  skins. 
The  revenue  was  $34,909,365;  expendi- 
ture $39,868,635;  the  public  debt  $265,- 
729,400.  The  European  inhabitants 
consist  in  part  of  English  and  Scot- 
tish settlers  and  their  descendants, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  recent  influx 
of  settlers  from  Britain,  the  majority 
are  still  probably  of  Dutch  origin.  The 
colored  people  are  chiefly  Hottentots, 
Kaffirs,  Basutos,  Griquas,  Malays,  and 
a  mixed  race.  The  laborers  are  chiefly 
Hottentots  and  Kaffirs.  For  the  higher 
education  there  are  four  colleges,  be- 
sides a  university  (at  Cape  Town)  in- 
corporated in  1873.  Responsible  govern- 
ment has  been  possessed  by  the  colony 
since  1872.  The  executive  is  vested  in 
the  governor  (who  is  appointed  by  the 
King  of  England  and  is  also  commander- 
in-chief)  and  an  executive  council  of 
officeholders  appointed  by  the  British 
government.  The  legislative  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  council  (the  Upper  House)  ; 
and  a  representative  house  of  assembly 
(Lower  House),  elected  for  five  years. 
The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  duties 
on  goods  imported.  After  Cape  Town  the 
chief  towns  are  Port  Elizabeth,  Graham's 
Town,  Kimberley,  Stellenbosch,  King 
William's  Town,  and  Graaff  Reinet. 
The  Dutch  first  colonized  the  Cape  in 
1652,  and  till  the  end  of  the  ISth  cen- 


tury the  colony  was  under  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company.  It  was  held  by 
the  British  from  1795-1801,  and  it  came 
finally  into  British  possession  in  1806. 
The  progress  of  the  colony  was  lon.i? 
retarded  by  a  series  of  Kaffir  wars,  the 
last  of  which  was  in  1851-53.  In  1910 
Cape  Colony  was  incorporated  under 
title  of  Cape  of  Good  Hone,  with  the 
Transvaal,  Orange  River,  and  Natal  col- 
onies, into  the  commonwealth  named  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  (q,v.). 

-^^"b**^  nor6  Ratmond,  a  French 
historian  and  biographer,  born  1801.  He 
held  various  journalistic  posts  in  con- 
nection with  the  Temps,  the  Messager^ 
etc.,  his  royalist  articles  winning  him 
a  temporary  appointment  in  the  foreign 
office  under  the  Bourbons.  His  numer- 
ous works  include  biog^raphies  and  his- 
tories extending  over  the  whole  field 
of  French  history  from  the  time  of  Hugh 
Capet  to  that  of  the  Empire.  He  died 
in  1872. 
finnp  TTflifiPTi   (h&'ti-en),  a  town  on 

It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  but  has 
declined  in  importance  since  the  last 
century.     Pop.  about  30,000. 

Cape  HatteraS,  *  dangerous  cape 
vc*^w  A4.»vv^A»09   ^^     ^jj^     coast     of 

North  Carolina,  the  projecting  point  of 
a  long  reef  of  sand. 

Cape  Horn,  -  J»  ,  hob^«.,^  th. 

an  island  of  the  same  name,  forming  the 
most  southerly  point  of  South  America. 
It  is  a  dark,  precipitous  headland,  500  to 
600  feet  high,  running  far  into  the  sea. 
Navigation  round  it  is  dangerous  on  ae* 
count  of  frequent  tempests.  The  cape 
was  first  doubled  in  1616  by  Schouten, 
a  native  of  Hoom,  in  Holland,  whence 
its  name. 
riiiTipl    (kap'el),    Lobd    Abthub,    son 

about  1600;  raised  to  the  peerage  by 
Charles  I.  During  the  parliamentary 
war  he  fought  bravely  as  one  of  the 
royalist  generals  in  the  west  in  the  en- 
gagements at  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  Taun- 
ton. Having  been  at  length  forced  to 
surrender  at  Colchester  to  General  Fair- 
fax he  was  imprisoned,  and,  after  some 
vicissitudes,  executed  on  March  9,  1049. 
His  Daily  Observations  or  Meditations 
was  published  posthumously  with  a 
memoir. 

GaDe  Mav    *  popular  seashore  water- 
-'^     *M.c*j,   j^^  pj^^^  ^^  ^j^^  southern 

end  of  New  Jersey,  81  miles  by  rail  s. 
by  K.  of  Philadelphia,  noted  for  its  fine 
beach,  five  miles  in  length  and  almost 
level  throughout.     Pop.  2471. 
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PonA  TTattia    situated    on    th«     N.  w.  buds    of    the    manh-marigold     {Caltkm 

vrupc  Aiuiuc,  ^^^^  Qf  Alaska,  at  the  paluMtrii)  and  nasturtium  are  frequenUy 

entrance  of  Norton   Sound,   about  2700  pickled   and   eaten   as   a   substitute   for 

miles   N.  w.   of   Seattle.     In  July,  1899,  capers. 

gold  was  discovered  on  the  beach.     The  CailArGailzie  ^*  Capbbgail'lik  (kap- 

amount   of   gold    produced    up    to    Jan.,  ^***^**'***"^'^>6r-kftl'ye),  or  Ck>CK  OF 

■  ----^™  ,^j^    Wood,    the    wood-grouse     (Tetrdo 


1901,   is   estimatecT  at  over  $20,000,000. 
Since    then   the    yield    has    fallen    off. 
Nome  is  the  only  city.     Its  former  popu- 
lation  of  over  12,000  has  decreased   to    to  12  lbs. 
2600,  '      ' 


urogallus)^    the   largest   of   the    gallina- 
ceous birds  of  Europe,  weighing  from  9 
In  the  male  the  neck  and 


head  are  ashy  black,  the  wings  and 
PonA  nf  rS-AAfl  TTonA  a  celebrated  shoulders  brown  with  small  black  dots, 
i^apc  OI  vrooa  AUpe,  promontory  the  breast  variable  green,  the  belly  bUck 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  with  white  spots,  the  rump  and  flanks 
at  the  termination  of  a  small  peninsula  black  with  zigzag  lines  of  an  ashy  color, 
extending  south  from  Table  Mountain,  and  the  tail-feathers  black,  with  saiall 
which  overlooks  Cape  Town.  This  pe-  white  spots  near  their  extremities.  The 
ninsula  forms  the  west  side  of  False  Bay,    female,  about  one  third  smaller  than  the 

male,  is  striped  and  spotted  with 


m^i 


CapeotOoodHoH  l^  or  bay.  black  and  white,  and 
has  the  feathers  of  the  head, 
breast,  and  tail  of  a  more  or  less 
ruddy  hue.  It  is  common  in  N. 
Asia,  in  parts  of  Russia,  and 
throughout  Scandinavia.  For 
some  time  it  was  almost  or  wholly 
extinct  in  Great  Britain,  but  has 
been  successfully  reintroduced. 

Capernaum  (ka-Per'na-um),  a 
vM^vxu»tA«u  ^Q^Q  jq  ancient 

Palestine,  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias.  Nothing  of  it 
now  remains,  but  the  site  is  iden- 
tified with  Tel  Hum. 


Cape 


St.  Vincent,  ^^.  8-^- 


point  of 
Portugal;  noted  for  the  naval  vic- 
tory gained  off  it  by  Sir  John 
Jervis  (afterwards  Earl  of  St. 
Vincent)  on  February  14,  1797. 
Canet     (l^ft-P«t),  the  name  of  the 

e^5«j.  N*- JT" JS^    vwr^w     French    race   of  kings 

7iL     fi  ™f  which  has  given  118  sovereigns  to 

^«UL»»/fW«a.  #M^i«ilff^        Europe,  viz.,  36  kings  of  France, 

22  kings  of  Portugal,  11  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  5  of  Spain,  3  of  Hun- 
gary, 3  emperors  of  Constantino- 
.^     .  .   .     «,        ,     «  .   ^   P^®»  3  *^*^*fs  of  Navarre.  17  dukes 

and  on  its  inner  coast  is  Simon's  Bay  of  Burgundy,  12  dukes  of  Brittany  2 
and  Simon's  Town,  where  there  is  a  safe  dukes  of  Lorraine,  and  4  dukes  of  Parma, 
anchorage  and  a  British  naval  station.  The  first  of  the  Capets  known  in  history 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  who  discovered  the  was  Robert  the  Strong,  a  Saxon  made 
Cape  in  1487,  called  it  Cape  of  Storms ;  Count  of  Anjou  by  Charles  the  Bold,  and 
but  JoTin  II  of  Portugal  changed  this  to  afterwards  duke  of  the  He  de  France. 
its  present  designation.  It  was  first  His  descendant,  Hugh,  son  of  Hugh  the 
t^  -i^oT  Q^g^^    ^^     .jj    gg^    elected    King    of 


doubled  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1497. 
Ganer    (^^_'P®^),   the   unopened   flower- 


bud  of    a    low    trailing 


France, 
shrub   dynasty. 


succeeding     the     Carlovingian 
On   the  failure  of  the  direct 


(CappdriM  spin6»a,  order  Caparidaceae),  line    at    the    death    of    Charles    IV    the 

which  grows  from  the  crevices  of  rocks  French   throne  was  kept  in   the  family 

and   walls,   and   among   rubbish,    in   the  by  the  accession  of  the  indirect  line  of 

countries    bordering    the    Mediterranean.  Valois,  and  in  1589  by  that  of  Bourbon. 

Picked  and  pickled  in  vinegar  and  salt  Capet  being  thus  regarded  as  the  family 

it  is  much  used  as  a  condiment   (caper-  name  of  the  Kings  of  France,  Louis  XVI 

sauce    being    especially    the    accompani-  was  arraigned  before  the  National  Con- 

ment   of   boiled    mutton).     The    flower-  vention  under  the  name  of  Louis  Capet 
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Pqt^a  Tawti       capital    of    the    Cape  Camas    (>«i'pi-as;    L.,    take,    or    you 
l^ape  lOWn,     Colony.    S.    Africa,    at    ^W-PAW-^ 


Colony,  S.  Africa,  at 
the  head  of  Table  Bay.  and  at  the  base 
of  Table  Mountain.  30  miles  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out  and  furnished  with  most  of  the  in- 
stitutions and  conveniences  of  a  Euro- 
pean town,  has  a  fine  public  library  and 
museum,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  Ang- 
lican cathedral,  new  and  handsome  houses 
of  Parliament,  government  offices,  a  uni- 
versity, a  botanic  garden,  an  observa- 
tory, townhouse,  exchange,  railway  sta- 
tion, etc.  The  port  has  a  breakwater 
2000  feet  long,  two  docks  10  acres  in 
area,  and  a  large  graving-dock.  Besides 
the  railway  going  inland,  a  railway  con- 
nects the  town  with  Simon's  Town  on 
False  Bay.  Population  Induding  Bub- 
urbs,  149,461. 

Cape  Tulip.  See  Blood-Hower. 
rionA  "^t^TAi^   (verd),  the  extreme  w. 

tween  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  dis- 
covered by  Fernandez,  1445. 

Cape  Verde  Islands,  fe„"^,Tfteen' 

volcanic  islands  and  rocks  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, 320  miles  west  of  Cape  Verde  (see 
above),  belonging  to  Portugal.  They 
are,  in  general,  mountainous,  and  the 
lower  hills  are  in  many  places  covered 
with  verdure ;  but  water  is  scarce,  and 
the  failure  of  the  annual  rains  has  some- 
times caused  severe  famines.  They  pro- 
duce rice,  maize,  coffee,  tobacco,  the 
sugar-cane,  physic-nuts,  and  various 
fruits.  Coffee,  hides,  archil,  physic-nuts, 
etc.,  are  exported.  Most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  negroes  or  of  mixed  race.  The 
chief  town  is  Praia,  a  seaport  on  Sfto 
Thiago  (Santiago),  the  largest  island. 
Porto  Grande,  on  S&o  Vicente,  is  a 
coaling  station  for  steamers.  Pop.  147,- 
424. 

Cfl-Tifk  Wrnfh  ^^^  northwest  extrem- 
\^ape  Wrain,    j^^  ^^  Scotland,  coun- 

ty  Sutherland.    It  is  a  pyramid  of  gneiss 
bearing  a  lighthouse,  the  light  of  which 
is  400  ft.  above  sea-level. 
GaDerrave  Uap'^rav),  John,  an  Eng- 
*^»  lish  historian,  born  at  Lynn, 

Norfolk,  April  21,  1393.  Most  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  the  Augustinian  friary 
of  his  native  place,  where  he  died  in 
1464.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  day,  and  wrote  numerous 
commentaries,  sermons,  and  lives  of  the 
saints.  His  most  important  work  was 
his  Chronicle  of  England^  in  English,  ex- 
tending from  the  creation  to  the  year 
1417.  Other  works  were  a  Liher  de 
Illustrihus  Henricis  and  a  Life  of  8t. 
Katherine, 


may  take),  in  law,  a  writ  of 
two  sorts:  one  before  judgment,  called  a 
capias  ad  respondendum,  to  take  the  de- 
fendant and  make  him  answer  to  the 
plaintiff;  the  other,  which  issues  after 
judgment,  of  divers  kinds;  as,  a  capias 
ad  satisfaciendunit  or  writ  of  execution. 

Capillaries  d^P'i-J^-iz),  {5  anat- 
wa.^xxxMj.j.v»  Qjjjy^  jjjg  gjjg  blood-ves- 
sels which  form  the  links  of  connection 
between  the  extremities  of  the  arteries 
and  the  beginning  of  the  veins,  and 
from  which  the  tissues  of  the  body  re- 
ceive tiieir   nourishment. 

Capillarity   <!^" p*"  'jl' 'L  l^J 

r  v      general    name    for   cer- 

tain phenomena  exhibited  by  fluid  sur- 
faces when  the  vessels  containing  the 
liquid  are  very  narrow,  and  also  ex- 
hibited by  that  portion  of  the  fluid  sur- 
face which  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
sides  of  a  larger  vessel  or  to  any  in- 
serted object.  Thus,  if  an  open  tube  of 
small  bore  be  inserted  in  water,  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  liquid  rises  within  it 
above  its  former  level  to  a  height  vary- 
ing inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  bore, 
and  that  the  surface  of  this  column  i» 
more  or  less  concave  Ici  form  (as  in  Fig. 
1).     The   same    phenomenon    occuri   in 


Fig.l. 


Fig.  8. 


any  fluid  which  will  wet  the  tube;  but 
in  the  case  of  a  fluid  like  mercury,  which 
does  not  wet  the  glass,  the  converse  phe- 
nomenon appears,  the  liquid  being  de- 
pressed in  the  tube  below  its  former 
level,  and  the  portion  within  the  tube 
exhibiting  a  convex  surface  (see  Fig.  2). 
Similarly  round  the  sides  of  the  respec- 
tive vessels,  and  round  the  outsides  of 
the  inserted  tubes,  we  find  in  the  first 
case  an  ascension,  and  in  the  second  a 
depression  of  the  liquid,  with  a  corre- 
sponding concavity  or  convexity  at  its 
extreme  edge.  Two  parallel  plates  im- 
mersed in  the  liquids  give  kindred  re- 
sults. As  these  phenomena  occur  equally 
in  air  and  in  vacuo  they  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
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Capital  Funisliment 


but  depend  upon  molecular  actions  tak- 
ing place  between  the  particles  of  the 
liquid  itself  and  between  the  liquid  and 
the  solid,  these  actions  being  confined  to 
a  very  thin  layer  forming  the  superficial 
boundary  of  the  fluid.  Every  liquid,  in 
fact,  behaves  as  if  a  thin  film  in  a  state 
of  tension  formed  its  external  layer ;  and 
although  the  theory  that  such  tension 
really  exists  in  the  superficial  layer  must 
be  regarded  as  a  scientific  fiction,  yet 
it  adequately  represents  the  effects  of 
the  real  cause,  whatever  that  may  be. 
Scientific  calculations  with  respect  to 
capillary  depressions  and  elevations  pro- 
ceed, iherefgre,  on  the  working  theory 
that  the  superficial  film  at  the  free  sur- 
face is  to  be  regarded  as  pressing  the 
liquid  inwards,  or  pulling  it  outwards 
according  as  the  surface  is  convex  or 
concave — the  convex  or  concave  film  be- 
ing known  as  the  meniscus  (crescent). 
The  part  which  capillarity  plays  among 
natural  phenomena  is  a  very  varied  one. 
By  it  the  fluids  circulate  in  the  porous 
tissues  of  animal  bodies;  the  sap  rises 
in  plants,  and  moisture  is  absorbed  from 
air  and  soil  by  the  foliage  and  roots. 
For  the  same  reason  a  sponge  or  lump 
of  sugar,  or  a  piece  of  blotting-paper 
soaks  in  moisture,  the  oil  rises  in  the 
wick  of  a  lamp.  etc. 
r[«TiJ+Ql  (kap'i-tal),  in  trade,  the  term 
"  applied,   as   the   equivalent   of 

'stock,*  to  the  money,  or  property  con- 
vertible into  money,  used  by  a  pro- 
ducer or  trader  for  carrying  on  his  busi- 
ness; in  political  economy,  that  portion 
of  the  produce  of  former  labor  which 
is  reserved  from  consumption  for  em- 
ployment in  the  further  production  of 
wealth — the  apparatus  of  production.  It 
is  commonly  divided  under  two  main 
heads — circulating  capital  and  fixed  capi- 
tal. Circulating  capital  comprises  those 
forms  of  capital  which  require  renewal 
after  every  use  in  production,  being  con- 
sumed (absorbed  or  transformed)  in  the 
single  use,  e.g.  raw  materials  and  wages. 
Fixed  capital,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
prises every  form  of  capital  which  is 
capable  of  use  in  a  series  of  similar  pro- 
ductive acts,  e.  g.,  machinery,  tools,  etc. 
From  the  ordinary  economic  point  of 
view  capital  is  conveniently  limited  to 
material  objects  directly  employed  in  the 
reproduction  of  material  wealth,  but 
from  the  higher  social  point  of  view 
many  things  less  immediately  concerned 
in  productive  work  may  be  regarded  as 
capiial.  Thus,  Adam  Smith  includes  in 
the  fixed  capital  of  a  country,  *  the  ac- 
quired and  useful  abilities  of  all  the  in- 
habitants; '  and  the  wealth  sunk  in  pris- 
ons,  educational  institutions,   etc.,  plays 


ultimately  a  scarcely  less  important  part 
in  production  than  that  invested  in  di- 
rectly productive  machinery. 
CaDital  *°  architectural  term,  mm' 
"  ^  ally  restricted  to  the  upper 
portion  of  a  column,  the  part  resting  im- 
mediately on  the  shaft  In  classic  archi- 
tecture each  order  has  its  distinctive 
capital,  but  in  Egyptian,  Indian,  Sara- 
cenic, Norman,  and  Gothic  they  are 
much  diversified.  See  Column. 
Capital     *^®  chief  city  of  a  state  or 

ment. 


county,  the  seat  of  govern- 


Capital  Punishment,  }^^*^tw 

punishment  by  death.  Formerly  in  many 
countries  it  was  the  ordinary  form  of 
punishment  for  felbnies  of  all  kinds ;  but 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  remedies  of  crime,  a  more  discrimi- 
nating sense  of  degrees  in  criminality, 
and  an  increased  regard  for  human  life 
later  tended  to  restrict,  if  not  to  abolish, 
the  employment  of  the  penalty  of  death. 
The  improvement  in  the  penal  laws  of 
Europe  in  this  respect  may  be  traced  in 
large  part  to  the  publication  of  Beccaria's 
treatise  on  crimes  and  punishments 
(Dei  Dclitti  e  delle  Pene)  in  17e4.  At 
that  time  in  England,  as  Blackstone  a 
year  later  pointed  out  with  some  amount 
of  feeling,  there  were  160  capital  offences 
in  the  statute  book.  The  work  of  prac- 
tical reform  was  initiated  in  177(1  by 
Sir  William  Meredith,  who  moved  for  a 
committee  of  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  criminal  laws;  but  the  modifica- 
tions secured  by  it  were  few,  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
Vhich  continued  down  to  1832  to  oppose 
systematically  all  attempts  at  criminal 
law  reform.  In  the  year  of  the  passage 
of  the  Reform  Bill  (1832)  forty  kinda 
of  forgery  with  many  less  serious  offences 
were  still  capital,  though  from  that  time 
the  amelioration  was  rapid.  In  several 
other  European  countries — Sweden,  Den- 
mark, North  Germany,  Bavaria,  Aus- 
tria— there  is  even  a  greater  unwilling- 
ness to  enforce  capital  punishment  than 
is  found  in  Great  Britain,  thoogh  the 
penalty  remains  upon  the  statute  books. 
In  Belgium  there  has  been  no  execution 
since  1863.  In  Switzerland  capital  pun- 
ishment was  abolished  in  1874,  and 
though  the  right  of  restoring  it  was  al- 
lowed to  each  canton  in  consequence  of 
an  increase  of  murders,  only  7  out  of  a 
total  22  have  availed  themselves  of  iL 
In  Roumania  it  was  abolished  in  1864; 
in  Holland  in  1870 ;  and  it  has  also  been 
discontinued  in  Portugal.  In  several  of 
the  states  of  America — Michigan,  Wis- 
consin,   Rhode    Island,    and    Maine,    im- 
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prisonment  for  life  has  been  substituted 
tor  murder  in  the  first  degree;  in  the 
remainder  capital  punishment  is  re- 
tained, though  the  experiment  of  its 
abolition  was  made  for  a  short  time  in 
New  York  and  Iowa. 

The  manner  of  inflicting  the  punish- 
ment of  death  has  varied  greatly.  Bar- 
barous nations  are  generally  inclined  to 
severe  and  vindictive  punishments;  and 
even  in  civilized  countries,  in  cases  of  a 
political  nature,  or  of  very  great  atroc- 
ity, the  punishment  has  been  sometimes 
inflicted  with  many  horrible  accompani- 
ments, such  as  tearing  the  criminal  to 
pieces,  starving  him  to  death,  breaking 
his  limbs  upon  the  wheel,  pressing  him 
to  death  in  a  slow  and  lingering  manner, 
burning  him  at  the  stake,  crucinxion,  etc. 
In  modern  times  amongst  civilized  na- 
tions, public  opinion  is  strongly  disposed 
to  discountenance  the  punishment  of 
death  by  any  but  simple  means;  and 
even  in  governments  where  torture  is 
•till  countenanced  by  the  laws  it  it 
rarely  or  never  resorted  to.  In  Great 
Britain  and  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  tho  method  of  execution  is  by 
hanging.  In  Germany  and  France  the 
sword  and  the  guillotine  are  the  usual 
means;  in  Spain,  strangulation  by 
means  of  the  garroie,  a  sort  of  iron 
collar  tightened  by  a  screw.  Of  late 
some  tendency  has  been  shown  to  adopt 
electricity  as  the  means  of  death,  and  in 
New  York  and  some  other  states  it 
has  been  formally  adopted.  Capital  pun- 
ishment cannot  be  inflicted,  by  the 
general  humanity  of  the  laws  of  modern 
nations,  upon  persons  who  are  insane 
or  who  are  pregnant,  until  the  latter 
are  delivered  and  the  former  become 
sane.  In  military  law,  sentence  of  death 
may  be  passed  for  various  offenses, 
such  as  seditioii.  violence  and  gross 
neglect  of  duty,  desertion,  assault  upon 
superior  officers,  disobedience  to  lawful 
commands,  etc. 

Capitals,  the  large  letters  used  in 
^"^^  •*  '  writing  and  printing,  most 
commonly  as  the  initial  letters  of  cer- 
tain words.  As  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  so  also  in  the  early 
part  of  the  middle  ages,  all  books  were 
written  without  any  distinction  in  the 
kind  of  letters,  large  letters  (capitals) 
being  the  only  ones  used;  but  gradually 
the  practice  became  common  of  beginning 
a  book,  subsequently,  also,  the  chief  divi- 
sions and  sections  of  a  book,  with  a 
large  capital  letter,  usually  illuminated 
and  otherwise  richly  ornamented.  Proper 
names  are  always  begun  with  capitals. 
In  German  nouns  are  always  capitalized. 
Abbreviated   proper  names   consist  of  a 


capital  letter,  the  first  of  each  word,  and 
a  period,  and  are  called  initials.  Two, 
three  or  four  line  initials  are  used  at 
beginnings  of  chapters  of  books,  etc., 
named  according  to  the  number  of  lines 
of  type  beside  which  they  extend.  There 
is  a  great  diversity  in  capitalization. 

Capitanata.  See  Foggta. 

Capitanis   1^*P"*"*1'??>',  *^«  J^"^*- 

^**^    •*  tary     chieftains     of    cer- 

tain bands  of  Christian  warriors  who, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
retired  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
Northern  Greece,  where  they  maintained 
a  kind  o£  independence  of  the  Turkish 
government,  and  supported  themselves 
by  predatory  incursions  on  the  neighbor- 
ing provinces.  The  Turks  tried  to  or- 
ganize them  as  a  paid  police,  but  with 
imperfect  success;  and  in  the  struggle 
for  Greek  independence  they  not  only 
formed  an  insurgent  body  of  about  12,000 
men,  but  furnished  most  of  the  Greek 
generals  of  that  period — Odysseus,  Kara* 
tasso,  Marco  Bozzaris,  etc. 

Capitation-tax  <IS^,i:?^^Vi»oS 

each  head  or  person.  A  tax  of  this  kind 
existed  among  the  Romans,  but  was  first 
levied  in  England  in  1380,  occasioning 
the  rebellion  under  Wat  Tyler.  It  was 
again  levied  in  1513.  and  by  Charles  II 
in  1667,  and  abolished  1689.  Many  of  the 
states  of  the  United  States  have  a  poll-tax 
paying  electorate. 

Canitol  (kap'i-tol).  now  Campidoglio, 
vra^xbvx  ^j^^  citadel  of  ancient  Rome, 
standing  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  the 
smallest  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome. 
It  was  planned  by  Tarquinius  Prlscus, 
but  not  completed  till  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings.  At  the  time  of  the 
civil  commotions  under  Sulla  it  was 
burned  down,  and  rebuilt  by  the  senate. 
It  suffered  the  same  fate  twice  after- 
wards, and  was  restored  by  Vespasian 
and  by  Domitian,  who  instituted  there 
the  Capitoline  games.  The  present  capi- 
tol  (Campidoglio),  standing  partly  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one.  is  a  modern  edi- 
fice, begun  in  1536  after  the  design  of 
Michael  Angelo.  It  is  used  as  a  hdiel  de 
ville^  museum,  etc.,  contains  some  fine 
statues  and  paintings,  and  commands  a 
superb  view  of  the  Campagna. — ^The 
name  of  capitol  is  also  given  to  the  edi- 
fice in  Washington  where  Congress  as* 
sembles  and  it  is  common  in  the  states  ta 
call  their  statehouses  oapitoU.  The  site 
of  the  capitol  at  Washington  was  selected 
by  Washington  in  1791,  The  interior 
of  the  building  was  burned  out  by  the 
British  in  1814.  The  cornerstone  of  the 
great  extension   was   laid   in   1861.   the 
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capitol  being  completed  in  1863.  It  is 
of  sandstone,  iron  and  marble;  cost 
$16,000,000,  fresco-painting  and  sculp- 
ture being  used  lavishly  in  interior  dec- 
orations. The  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  laying  ©f  t^e  cornerstone  was 
celebrated,  Sept.  18,  1893. 

Capitulation  L^[f ■i;«t^?X^^^^^^  ,t 

act  of  surrendering  to  an  enemy  upon 
stipulated  terms,  in  opposition  to  surren- 
der at  discretion. 

Capnomancy  ^^iC^^^^J'J:^; 

or  motion  of  the  smoke  either  of  a  sacri- 
fice or  of  burning  vervain,  seeds  of  jas- 
mine, poppy,  etc. 

Capodistria    ]^;nf''^:^l'^a; 

Gulf  of  Trieste,  9  miles  s.  of  Trieste. 
A  very  ancient  town,  and  with  extensive 
salt  works.  It  stands  on  a  rock  in  the 
sea  and  is  connected  by  a  stone  cause- 
way with  the  mainland.     Pop.  10,711. 

Capo  d'Istria,  ^»„h-   V'S^Ji 

Statesman,  born  at  Corfu  in  1776.  In 
1809  he  entered  the  service  of  Russia 
and  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  de- 
partment of  foreign  affairs.  As  imperial 
Kussian  plenipotentiary  he  subscribed 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Nov.  20,  1815.  In 
1828  he  became  president  of  the  Greek 
Republic,  in  which  office  he  was  very 
unpopular,  and  in  1831  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  Cons  tan  tine  and  George  Mauro- 
michalis. 

fIaT>OTiii*r#»  ^^  Capowniebe  (kap-o- 
lyapOIUere,    ^^^^^  ^^  fortifications,  a 

passage  from  one  part  of  a  work  to  the 
other,  protected  on  the  right  and  left 
by  a  wall  or  parapet,  and  sometimes 
covered  overhead.  When  there  is  a 
parapet  on  one  side  only  it  is  called  a 
demicaponiere. 

CappadOCia  (tap-a^o'si-a)  in  an- 
v»^^»«fcv\/Aa>     tjqmty^  one  of  the  most 

important  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  included  in  the 
modern  province  of  Karaman.  Its  bound- 
aries varied  greatly  at  different  times. 
It  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and  was 
ruled  by  independent  kings  from  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great  until  17  A.D., 
when  it  became  a  Roman  province.  It 
was  traversed  by  the  river  Halys,  and 
among  its  chief  towns  were  Comana, 
Ariarathia,  and  Tyana. 

Cappaugh  Brown  <k*p'«*„V  ^^ 

colored  by  oxide  of  manganese  and  iron, 
which  yields  pigments  of  various  rich 
brown  colors:  called  also  manganese 
broton.  It  derives  its  name  from  Cap- 
pagh,  near  Cork,  in  Ireland. 


Capparidacese  ^ISTo^^ 'Sf*^icof- 

yledonous.  polypetalous,  herbaceons 
plants,  shrubs  and  trees,  having  four 
petals  and  sepals,  a  great  number  of 
stamens,  and  an  ovary  elevated  upon  a 
long  stalk.  All  of  them  appear  to  be 
more  or  less  acrid.  Some  are  very 
poisonous,  others  act  as  vesicatories,  and 
a  few  are  merely  stimulant,  as  the  Cap- 
pdris  spindsat  or  caper-bush,  the  flower- 
buds  of  which  constitute  the  capers  of 
the  shops, 

CftDram  (W-Prii'y4)f  a  small  vol- 
^•*^  J  canic  island  belonging  to 
Italy,  about  15  miles  in  circumference, 
situated  between  the  north  point  of  Cor- 
sica and  the  coast  of  Tuscany.  Its  prin- 
cipal product  is  wine. 
r.ojwf^rsk  (k&-prft'r&),  a  small  rocky 
Vraprera  ^^^  infertile  Italian  island, 
on  the  N.  E.  of  Sardinia,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  narrow  strait.  Area  about 
15  sq.  m.  It  was  for  many  years  the 
place  of  retirement  of  the  Italian  lib- 
erator Garibaldi,  who  died  here  in 
1882. 

nflnri  (k&'prC),  ancient  Caprfa,  an 
^»F**  island  belonging  to  Italy,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Naples,  5  miles  long  and  2 
broad,  rising  to  the  height  of  about 
1900  feet,  everywhere  well  cultivated. 
The  inhabitants,  amounting  to  6200,  are 
occupied  in  the  production  of  oil  and 
wine,  in  fishing,  and  in  catching  quails- 
at  the  seasons  of  their  migrations.  It 
contains  the  towns  of  Capri  in  the  east, 
and  Anacapri  in  the  west,  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  rock,  and  accessible  by 
a  stair  of  522  steps.  The  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius spent  here  the  last  seven  years  of 
his  lire.  The  ruins  of  his  palaces  are 
still  extant,  and  other  ruins  are  scattered 
over  the  island.  The  island  has  several 
stalactitic  caverns  or  grottoes  in  its  steep 
rocky  coast,  which  are  famed  for  the 
wondrous  colors  reflected  on  the  rocks, 
the  Blue  Grotto  being  the  most  famous. 
Cfl.T)riGGio  (ka-prich'i-o),  a  musical 
VrapnuuiU  composition,  the  form  of 
which  is  left  very  much  to  the  composer's 
fancy. 

Capricornns,  ^-^r  JsUS'tfol; 

of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  one  of 
the  twelve,  signs  of  the  sodiac,  the  one 
to  which  belongs  the  winter  solstice,  rep- 
resented by  the  figure  of  a  goat  or  a 
figure  having  the  forepart  like  a  goat 
and  the  hind  part  like  a  fish.  Its  sym- 
bol is  t«- — Tropic  of  Capricorn.  See 
Tropics. 
GaDridffi     (kap'ri-de:     L.     caper,     a 

family  of  ruminating  i^nimals.  in  which 
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the  horns  are  directed  upwards  and 
backwards,  and  have  a  bony  core. 

Caprification  ^?r<;5ffi'««'&ra* 

tion  performed  by  the  ancients  upon  figs. 
It  consists  in  suspending  above  the  cul- 
tivated figs  branches  of  the  wild  fig  cov- 
ered with  a  species  of  gall  insect,  which 
carries  the  pollen  of  the  male  flowers  to 
fertilize  the  female  flowers  of  the  culti- 
vated fig.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  fecundation  of  the  female  date  palms 
by  shedding  over  them  the  pollen  from 
the  male  plant 

Caprif oUacea  ^^tt^^-^:t'ln^ 

petalous  dicotyledons.  It  includes  a 
number  of  erect  or  twining  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants,  comprising  the  honey- 
suckle, elder,  viburnum,  and  snowberry. 
The  characteristics  of  the  order  are  op- 
posite leaves  without  stipules,  free  an- 
thers, epipetalous  stamens,  and  fruit  not 
splitting  open  when  ripe. 

CaprimuleidaB    ^  kap-ri-mui'ji-de ) , 

vM^xxuxuxgxuo.      ^jj^  goat-suckers,  a 
family   of  Insessorial,    fissirostral    birds, 
nearly    allied    to    the    Hirundinidaa    or 
swallow  tribe. 
fifl.'nri'in    (kA-pr5'vi),  Gbobo  Leo.  born 

1899.  He  entered  the  army  in  1849, 
fought  in  the  Austrian  and  French  wars, 
was  head  of  the  admiralty  1883-88,  and 
on  the  fall  of  Bismarck  in  1890,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  prime  minister  and  im- 
perial chancellor.  Resigned  the  premier- 
ship in  1894,  but  remained  chancellor. 
Gapsicine  f^^aP'si-s^n),  a  volatile,  al- 
•^  kaloid,  the  active  principle 

of  the  capsules  of  Capsicum  annuum,  or 
C.  fastigiatum  (order  Solanacew),  known 
as  Guinea  (red)  pepper.  It  has  a  resin- 
ous aspect  and  a  burning  taste. 
CaDSiCUm  (^^ap'sj-kum),  a  genus  of 
•^  annual,  subshrubby  plants, 

order  Solanacee,  with 
a  wheel-shaped 
>  corolla,  projecting 
and  converging 
stamens,  and  a 
many-s  ceded  berry. 
They  are  chiefly  na- 
tives of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  China, 
Brazil,  and  Egypt,  but 
have  spread  to  various 
other  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical countries,  be- 
ing cultivated  for  their 
fruit,    which    in    some 

Capsicum  ^«*^^«»  ^}'^  ^^^  o^  "5 

(CajMicumannufim\  orange,    is    fleshy    and 

*  variously   colored,    and 

contains  a  pungent  principle  (see  Capsi- 

cine),   which   is  present  also  and   more 


largely  in  the  seed.  The  fruit  or  pod  is 
us^  for  pickles,  sauces,  etc.,  ana  also 
medicinally.  Several  of  them,  as  C.  an^ 
nuum,  C.  frutescena,  and  C.  bacoAtum, 
yield  Cayenne  pepper,  and  the  first  (called 
often  Guinea  pepper,  though  originally  a 
native  of  South  America)  also  yields 
chillies.  C.  haccdtum  is  called  bird-pep- 
per. See  Cayenne  Pepper. 
CaDStan  (^ap'stan).  a  strong  upright 

"  column    of    timber,    movable 

round  a  strong  iron  spindle,  and  having 
its  upper  extremity  pierced  to  receive 
bars  or  levers,  for  winding  a  rope  round 
it  to  raise  weights,  such  as  the  anchors 
of  a  vessel,  or  to  perform  other  work 
that  requires  great  power. 
Capsule  (kaP'sfllJ  in  botany,  a  dry 
ww^»MAw  f^^ii  containing  many  cells 
and  seeds,  and  usually  opening  by  valves. 
Also,  a  small  tube-like  vessel  of  gelatine 
used  in  the  administration  of  medicines, 
which  are  contained  therein. 
GaDtain  (l^^P'tin),  one  who  is  at  the 

"  head   or   has   authority   over 

others,  especially:  (1)  The  military  offi- 
cer who  commands  a  company,  whether 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery.  (2)  An 
officer  in  the  navy  commanding  a  ship 
of  war.  The  naval  captain  is  next  in 
rank  above  the  commander,  and  in  the 
United  States  ranks  with  a  colonel.  In 
the  U.  S.  navy  captains  are  generally 
appointed  from  the  rank  of  commander  in 
the  order  of  seniority  by  the  President, 
subject  to  the  Senate's  approval.  Cap- 
tain of  the  fleet,  in  the  British  navy,  a 
flag-officer  temporarily  appointed  by  the 
admiralty,  who  acts  as  adjutant-general 
of  the  force,  sees  to  carrying  out  of 
orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
to  proper  discipline  being  maintained  in 
the  fleet.  (3)  The  master  of  a  merchant 
vessel. 
GaDtion     (kap'shun),   in   law,   a  cer- 

place  in  executing  a  commission  in  chan- 
cery, or  of  taking  a  deposition,  or  of  the 
finding  of  an  indictment,  and  the  court 
or  authority  before  which  such  act  was 
performed,  and  such  other  particulars  as 
are  necessary  to  render  it  legal  and 
valid. 

GaDUa    (kap'tl-a),  a   fortified   city  of 
<^  Italy,  province  Caserta,  In  a 

plain  18  miles  N.  of  Naples,  on  the  Vol- 
turno,  which  is  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge.  It  is  the  residence  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  has  a  cathedral  Pop.  12,389. 
The  ancient  city  was  situated  3^  miles 
s.  B.  from  the  modem  town.  The  site 
is  now  occupied  by  a  small  town,  called 
Santa-Maria-di-Capua  Vetere.  The  an- 
cient Capua  was  of  such  extent  as  to 
be  compared  to  Rome  and  Carthage.  It 
was  a   favorite   place   of  resort  of   the 
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Romans  on  account  of  its  agreeable  situ- 
ation and  its  healthy  climate,  and  many 
existing  ruins  (including  an  amphithe- 
ater) attest  its  ancient  splendor. 

Capuchin  Monkey  <|fP^tv»'tS 

Tarious  species  of  South  American 
monkeys  of  the  genus  Cehua.  The  hair 
of  their  heads  is  so  arranged  that  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a  capuchin's  cowl, 
hence  the  name.  The  name  is  most  fre- 
quently given  to  the  Sai  (Cehus  Capu- 
chinus)^  the  Horned  Sapajou  (C.  fatueU 
lii«),.as  well  as  to  Pitheda  chiroptes,  a 
monkey  belonging  to  an  allied  species. 

Capuchins  Writ^^^srp^U! 

80  called  from  the  capuchon  or  capuce^ 
a  stuff  cap  or  cowl,  the  distinguishing 
badge  of  the  order.  They  are  clothed  in 
brown  or  gray,  go  barefooted,  never 
shave  their  beard.     See  Franciscans. 

Caput  mortuum  il^f  V.)?  "me"- 

ally,  a  dead  head;  a  fanciful  term  much 
used  by  the  old  chemists  to  denote  the 
residuum  of  chemicals  when  all  their 
volatile  matters  had  escaped;  hence, 
anything  from  which  all  that  rendered 
it  valuable  has  been  taken  away. 

Capybara  (^^Pti^^'f^*  Bydrochwrus 

x/»^ J  »<•«••  capyhdra),  a  species  of 
rodent  sometimes  known  by  the  name 
of  the  water-hog,  and  of  the  family  Cavi- 
ds  (Guinea  pig).  It  attains  the  length 
of  about  3  feet,  and  has  a  very  large  and 
thick  head,  a   thick  body  covered  with 


Capybara  (HydrachcBnu  eapyb&raX 

short,  coarse,  brown  hair,  and  short  legs, 
with  long  feet  which,  being  in  a  man- 
ner webbed,  nt  it  for  an  aquatic  life. 
It  has  no  tail.  It  is  common  in  several 
parts  of  South  America,  and  particularly 
in  Brazil  It  feeds  on  vegetables  and 
fish,  which  it  catches  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  otter. 

Carabidae     (ka-raj)'i-de),  a  family  of 
beetles,    usually    large 


adorned  with  brilliant  metallic  colors,  and 
either  wingless  or  having  wings  not 
adapted  for  flying.  The  bombardier 
beetle  belongs  to  this  family. 

Carabine,  ^''  cabbinb  (kar'bin),  the 

^  name  given  to  a  short  rifle, 
such  as  is  carried  by  the  American  and 
British  cavalry,  artillery,  and  other 
corps.  The  name  of  carbineers  is  given 
to  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  probably  because  they  were 
the  first  regiment  of  cavalry  to  be  armed 
with  this  weapon. 

Garabobo  (kft-ra-v«'vo),  a  state  of 
Venezuela,  washed  on  the 
N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Area  abont 
2985  sq.  m. ;  pop.  221,896.  It  is  very 
fertile,  producing  coffee,  cocoa,  and  sugar. 
The  capital  is  Valencia,  the  chief  port 
Puerto  Cabello. 
CflrflbiiA    (kar'a-bus),  a  genus  of 

Garabidffi  (which  see). 
r!fl.rflrfl.1    (kar'a-kal),  a  species  of  lynx 
\^aracai  ^^^j^   caracal),   n  native  of 
Northern  Africa  and  Southwestern  Asia. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  fox,  and  mostly 
of  a  deep-brown   color,   having   tufts  of 
long  black  hair  which  terminate  the  ears. 
It   possesses   great   strength   and   fierce- 
ness, and  its  fur  is  in  high  esteem. 
Caracalla  (^ar-a-kal'a),  Marcus  Au- 
REUus   Antoninus,   eldest 
son  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  was  born 
at  Lyons  a.d. 
188;  died  in  217. 
On   the   death 
of      his     father 
he   succeeded    to 
the  throne  with 
his   brother   An- 
toninus    G  e  t  a, 

whom  he  speed-     <^S?^^^s}vV_./^^'(X^ 
ily    mur  d  e  r  e  d.     f  mi  V  vw^i^^^Z-^^ 
To  effect  his  own 
security  upwards 
of   20,000    other 

victims    were  CaracallA. 

butchered.       H  e 

was  himself  assassinated  by  Macrinus,  the 
pretorian  prefect,  who  succeeded  him. 
C.Q  r a  />a  ra    (  kar-a-kar'a ;  from  its  hoarse 
V/aruuaru  ^^y^^  ^j^^  popular  name  for 

Polydhrus  Braziliensis  (the  Brazilian 
caracara)  and  several  other  raptorial 
birds  of  the  subfamily  Polyborins,  fam- 
ily Falconidffi.  They  are  of  considerable 
size,  natives  of  South  America,  and  are 
characterized  by  having  the  bill  hooked 
at  the  tip  only,  the  wings  long,  and  the 
orbits,  cheeks,  and  part  of  the  throat 
more  or  less  denuded  of  feathers. 
Caracas  (ka-^a^'as),  a  city  of  South 
America,  capital  of  Venezu- 
ela, situated  in  a  fine  valley  about  3000 
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feet  above  the  Caribbean  Sea,  connected 
by  railway  with  the  port  La  Guayra, 
about  10  miles  distant.  It  is  regularly 
laid  out,  and  has  some  good  buildings, 
including  a  cathedral,  university,  federal 
palace,  and  other  government  buildings, 
etc.  It  has  various  parks  and  gardens, 
gas  and  water  supply,  telephones,  tram- 
ways, etc.  It  is  an  export  center  for 
coffee,  cacao,  and  tobacco.  In  1812  it 
was  in  great  part  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  nearly  12,000  persons  buried 
in  the  ruins.     Pop.  about  90,000. 

Caracci   (k&-r&ch'S).     See   Carraeci, 

Cfl.rfl.nmoli  (k4-p*ch'o-16),  Fbances- 
1/aracClOU     ^^   ^^    Italian   admiral, 

born  at  Naples  about  1748 ;  died  in  1799. 
In  1798  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Parthenopean  Republic,  and  repelled, 
with  a  few  vessels,  an  attempt  of  the 
Sicilian-English  fleet  to  effect  a  landing. 
When  Buffo  took  Naples  in  1799  Garac- 
cioli  was  arrested^  and  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  capitulation,  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  hanged  at  the  yard-arm  of  a 
Neapolitan  frigate.  Lord  Nelson  consent- 
ing to  his  execution. 

r!flrapffl.rilfi  (ka-rak'ta-kus),  a  king 
traraCXaCUS    ^^    ^j^^    ancient    British 

people  called  Silures,  inhabiting  South 
Wales.  He  defended  his  country  with 
great  perseverance  against  the  Bomans, 
but  was  at  last  defeated,  and  led  in 
triumph  to  Bome,  a.d.  51,  after  the  war. 
His  noble  bearing  and  pathetic  speech 
before  the  Emperor  Glaudius  procured  his 
pardon,  but  he  and  his  relatives  appear 
to  have  remained  in  Italy. 

Caradoc  Sandstone  (ka^'a-dok),  in 

v/a.Ac»\fcvv  i^MAi.«ft0i/vMw  geology,  an 
upper  division  of  the  lower  Silurian 
rocks,  consisting  of  red,  purple,  green, 
and  white  micaceous  and  sometimes 
quartzose  grits  and  limestones  contain- 
ing corals,  moUusca,  and  trilobites. 
Named  after  the  hilly  range  of  Oaer' 
Caradoo  in  Shropshire. 
GRra.fe  (ka-raf),  the  French  name 
^"'  for  an  ordinary  glass  bottle 

or  decanter  for  holding  drinking  water. 

Garagecn.  See   Carrageen. 
GaraiteS.    See  Karaites. 
Garaman.    See  Karaman, 
Carainania.   See  Karamania. 

the  Averrhda  Oaramhdla,  order  Oxali- 
dacese.  It  it  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
duck's  egg,    of    an    ai^reeable    acidulous 


flavor,  used  In  making  sherbets,  tarts, 
and  preserves. 

Caramel  (^ar'a-mel),  the  brown  mass 
•*  which  cane-sugar  becomes  at 

the  temperature  of  220*"  G.,  used  in 
cookery  as  a  coloring  and  flavoring  in- 
gredient, in  giving  a  brown  color  to 
spirits,  etc. — The  name  of  a  certain  prep- 
aration of  candy. 

Carana  Eesin  (,^-^-).  4,„«^ 

tained  from  BursSra  acumin&ta  and  im- 
ported from  tropical  America. 
Cavantk     (ka-ra'pa),  a  genus  of  tropi- 

aceie.  A  South  American  species,  0, 
OuianensU,  is  a  fine  large  tree,  whose 
bark  is  in  repute  as  a  febrifuge.  Oil 
made  from  its  seeds  (called  carap-oil  or 
crab-oil)  is  used  for  lamps,  and  masts 
of  ships  are  made  from  its  trunk.  The 
wood  is  called  crabwood.  The  oil  of  the 
African  species,  O.  Ouineen$i8,  called 
Goottdi,  Kundah,  or  Talicoona  oil,  is 
used  by  the  negroes  for  making  soap  and 
anointing  their  bodies.  The  oil  of  the 
South  American  carapa  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose  also. 

Carapace  i^'"Se'>*^);,''L1.eTC  ^ 

of  chelonian  reptiles,  as  the  tortoise 
or  turtle,  the  lower  part  being  called 
plastron.  The  same  name  is  also  given 
to  the  covering  of  the  anterior  superior 
surface  of  the  Grustacea. 
Carat  ("^^^'at),  a  weight  of  3.17  troy 
grains,  used  by  jewelers  in 
weighing  precious  stones  and  pearls.  The 
term  is  also  used  to  express  the  propor- 
tionate fineness  of  sold.  The  whole  mass 
of  gold  is  divided  into  twenty-four  equal 
parts,  and  it  is  called  gold  of  so  many 
carats  as  it  contains  twenty-fourth  parts 
of  pure  metal.  Thus  if  a  mass  contain 
twenty-two  parts  of  pure  gold  out  of 
every  twenty-four  it  is  gold  of  twenty- 
two  carats. 

CaransinS  {^-rft'8i-n8),aBomangen- 
v/ax»uaxu9  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  Batavia. 

He  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
mianus  to  defend  the  Atlantic  coasts 
against  the  Franks  and  Saxons ;  but  fore- 
seeing impending  disgrace,  he  landed  in 
Britain  and  got  himself  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  his  legions  (287  a.d.).  In  this 
province  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself 
six  years,  when  he  was  assassinated  at 
York  by  one  of  his  ofiicers  named  Allec- 
tus  (293  A.D.). 

CaravacaU*';"*'^*'^)'  *  *o^**  o^ 

*^^*  Spain,  province  of  Murcia. 
and  43  miles  w.  by  n.  of  the  town  of 
Murcia.  It  has  manufactures  of  woolen 
and  hempen  goods,  paper,  soap,  and 
earthenware.    Pop.  15,8'* 
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n»^ATro<»ori/>    (ki-ri-v4j'6),    a     town    principal  sails  were  lateen  sails.    It  was 

Caravaggio    if'  ^  ^f J^^;    ^^^^^    ^f   fn  command  of  three  such  caravels  that 

Bergamo,  24  miles  E.  of  Milan,  on  the 

Gera  d'  Adda.     It  is  celebrated  as  the 

birthplace   of    the    two    great    painters 

Polidoro    Caldara    and    Michel    Angelo 

Merighi,   both   called   Caravaggio.     Pop. 

8786 

Caravaggio,  ^Xor^jSSS^nAt 

a  <?felebrated  painter,  born  at  Caravaggio 
1569;  died  1609.  He  attained  distinction 
as  a  color ist  of  the  Neapolitan  school, 
being  considered  the  head  of  the  so- 
called  Naturalists'  school.  He  was  coarse 
and  violent  in  his  character  and  habits, 
and  was  in  continual  trouble  through  his 
quarrelsome  disposition.  Among  his 
chief  pictures  are  the  Card  Player  (at 
Dresden),  the  Burial  of  Chriatf  8t  Sebas- 
tian, Supper  at  Emmaua,  and  a  Holy 
Family, 
Caravaggio.    see  Caldara. 


Caravel  of  the  Fifteenth  Oratarj. 
Colnmbus  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  dis- 
covered America. 


Cfl.rn.vail  (kar'a-van),  a 

^"'*"'   ••      used   to   denote   large   com- 


«     .             ^  r!flravi»11ii.8    (W-rd-vftlas),  a  seaport 

Persian  word  ^araveiias    ^£   Braall.   prov.    Bahift, 

e   large   com-  the    principal    port   of    the    surrounding 

panies  which  travel  together  in  Asia  and  country,    and    the    headquarters    of    the 

Africa    for    the    sake    of   security    from  Abrolhos     Islands    whale-fishery.      Pop. 

robbers,  having  in  view,  principally,  trade  about  4000. 

or  pilgrimages.     In  Mohammedan  coun-  nf.j>a\ua^    (kar'a-wft;   Carum  Carui), 

tries  caravans  of  pilgrims  are  annually  viiiawaj                 -   —  -             .,  _^.-, 

formed  to  make   the  journey   to  Mecca- 

The  most  important  are  those  which  an 


an    umbeUiferons    biennial 
plant,    with    a    tapering    fleshy    root,    a 

.  striated    furrowed   stem,    and    white    or 

nually  set  out  from  Damascus  and  Cairo,    pinkish  flowers.      It    produces    a    well- 
Camels  are  used  as  a  means  of  convey-    known   seed   used   in   confectionery   and 


ance  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
powers  of  endurance.  Many  of  the  pil 
grims  now,  however,  travel  by  railway. 


baking,  and  from  which  both  a  carmin- 
ative oil  is  extracted  and  the  liqueur 
called  kUmmel  prepared. 


where  this  is  available.  PoTTiovAfi/*  A  mil  (  kar-ba-aotlk  ) , 
norflvaTiftftrv  (kar-a-van'sa-ri).  Cab-  V/aroaZOXlC  ilCia  f^^^  ^^^^^ii  and 
V/»raYttii»iiry  avansebai,  in  the  azote;  CH.N.Or),  a  crystalUaable  add 
East,  a  place  appointed  for  receiving  and  bitter  substance  obtained  by  the  ac- 
and  lodging  caravans;  a  kind  of  inn  tion  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo  and  some 
where  the  caravans  rest  at  night,  being  other  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
a  large  square  building  with  a  spacious  it  is  of  great  importance  in  dyeing, 
court  in  the  middle.  Though  caravan-  When  silk  which  has  been  treated  with 
saries  in  the  East  serve  in  place  of  inns,  a  mordant  of  alum  or  cream  of  tartar, 
there  is  this  radical  difference  between  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  this  acid,  it 
them,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  trav-  is  dyed  of  a  beautiful  yellow  color, 
eler  finds  nothing  in  a  caravansary  for  Often  called  picric  acid.  It  is  easily 
the  use  either  ot  hitfxself  or  his  cattle,  soluble  in  water  and  not  a  '  fast '  dye. 
He  must  carry  all  his  provisions  and  rjorliidA  (karl>Id),  a  compound  of 
necessaries  along  with  him.  Those  built  ^O'**''''**^  carbon  with  a  metal,  the 
in  towns  serve  not  only  as  inns,  but  con-  usual  effect  of  which  is  to  render  it  hard 
tain  shops,  warehouses,  and  even  ez-  and  brittle.  Formerly  called  Carburet. 
changes.  Of  the  carbides,  that  of  calcium  has  re- 
Caravel  (J^*r'a-vel),  the  name  of  dif-  cently  become  important  as  an  abundant 
wc*  u,  ferent  kinds  of  vessels,  par-  source  of  acetylene,  remarkable  for  its 
ticularly  a  small  ship  used  by  the  illuminating  powers.  It  is  produced  by 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  the  15th  the  treatment  of  lime,  and  carbon  in  any 
and  16th  centuries  for  long  voyages.  It  form,  in  an  electric  furnace,  the  carbon 
was  narrow  at  the  poop,  wide  at  the  and  calcium  combining  into  a  solid  sub- 
bow,  and  carried  a  double  tower  at  its  stance.  This,  when  brought  into  con- 
stern  and  a  single  one  at  its  bows.  It  tact  with  water,  produces  a  double  de- 
had  four  masts  and  a  bowsprit,  and  the  composition,  the  principal  product  being 
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Carbine  Carbonic  Acid 

acetylene  (G,H,),  which  rises  as  a  com-  of  the  re^lar  and  most  characteristic 
hasuble  gas.  constituents  of  both  animals  and  plants. 

Carbine  (kar'Wn).     see  Carabine.  Bee  Diamond,  Charcoal    Graphite,  Bone- 

'  black.  Carbonic  Ac%d,  CokCy  etc. 

Carbohydrate  (kar-bO-hrdrat)  a.n  Carbonari  (l^ar-bo-na'ri ;  lit. '  charcoal- 
x/axMvujruxabu  ^^^ganic  compound  ^*^""""'"  burners'),  the  name  of  an 
consisting  of  carbon,  with  oxygen  and  Italian  political  secret  society,  which  ap- 
hydrogen  in  the  proportion  to  form  pears  to  have  been  formed  by  the  Neapol- 
water  (HjO),  as  starch  and  cellulose,  itan  republicans  during  the  reign  of 
The  carbohydrates  are  an  important  Joachim  (Murat),  and  had  for  its  ob- 
class  of  foods.  /^  tt  ^^v     J^*  ^^®  expulsion  of  the  strangers  and 

Carbolic  Acid  (»ar-bolik;  CeHjO),  the  establishment  of  a  democratic  govem- 
**  an  acid  obtained  from  ment.  The  ritual  of  the  Carbonari  was 
coal-tar.  It  is,  when  pure,  a  colorless  taken  from  the  trade  ef  the  charcoal- 
crystalline  substance,  but  it  is  usually  burner.  A  lodge  was  baracca  (a  hut)  ;  a 
found  as  an  oily  liquid,  colorless,  with  meeting  was  vendiia  (a  sale)  ;  an  im- 
a  burning  taste  and  a  characteristic  odor,  portant  meeting  alia  vendiia.  There 
Carbolic  acid  is  now  much  employed  as  were  four  grades  in  the  society;  and 
a  therapeutic  and  antiseptic.  It  may  be  the  ceremonies  of  initiation  were  charac- 
taken  internally  in  cases  in  which  creo-  terized  by  many  mystic  rites.  The  order, 
sote  is  indicated;  but  its  principal  use  soon  after  its  foundation,  contained  from 
in  medicine  is  as  an  external  application  24,000  to  30,000  members,  and  increased 
to  bacterial^  infected  sores,  compound  so  rapidly  that  it  spread  through  all  Italy, 
fractures,  and  to  abscesses  after  they  In  1820,  in  the  month  of  March  alone, 
have  been  opened,  about  which  it  estab-  about  650,000  new  members  are  said  to 
lishes  a  protective  zone,  due  to  its  antisep-  have  been  admitted.  After  the  suppres- 
tic  properties,  and  repels  invasion  of  the  sion  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Piedmontese 
organic  germs  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  revolution  in  1821.  the  Carbonari, 
which  wo^d  produce  decomposition  in  the  throughout  Italy,  were  declared  guilty  of 
wound.  The  action  of  the  acid  is  not  only  high  treason,  and  punished  as  such  by 
to  exclude  these  germs  but  also  to  destroy  the  laws.  Meanwhile  societies  of  a  simi- 
«i?L*t  ™*^  .5*^*  ^^^A^^^^^^^^'  12^  lar  kind  had  been  formed  in  France,  with 
i^^H^r  Tnfa  iLn/°r^nliS^«i '^^^^  *^«    Italian    Carbonari    amalga- 

^unni^T  '  ^*^®^  &lao  phen4o  niated;  and  Paris  became  the  headqulr- 
ccKl  and  p*«fioj.  te„  ^f  Carbonarism.     The  organization 

Carbon  J'^^'^bon},    one    of    the    most   took  on  more  of  a  French  character,  and 
important     of     the     chemical   graduaUy  aUenated  the  sympathies  of  the 
elements,  non-metalhc  and   existing  un-   Italian  members,  a  number  of  whom  dis- 
combined  m  three  forms,  charcoal,  graph-   solved   connection    with    it.   in    order   to 
ite  or  plumbago,  and  the  diamond;  chem-   form  the  party  of  "Young  Italy."     The 
ical  symbol  C,  atomic  weight  12.     The   formation   of  the   Kingdom  of  Italy  re- 
diamond  is  the  purest  form  of  carbon ;  In   moved  the  occasion  for  its  existence, 
the    different ^  varieties    of    charcoal,    in    CarhoTiflfM  (kar'bo-nftte),  compounds 
coal    anthracite,  etc     it  Is  more  or  less    ^arDOnaXCS  \^^^^         [^^^  ^P^^  ^^ 
mixed  with  other  substances.    Pure  char-  carbonic  acid  with  a  base,  as  the  carbon- 
coal   is   a   black,   brittle,   light,   and   in-  ate  of  lime,  the  carbonate  of  copper,  etc. 
odorous    substance.      It    is    usually    the   Carbonates   are   an    important    class    of 
Ifw*i°lii*' *v*^™^  vegetable    body    from  salts,    many   of   them    being   extensively 
which  all  the  volatile  matter  has  been   used  in  the  arts  and  in  medicine, 
expelled  by  heat;  but  it  may  be  obtained    PoThnTiilfllA      (kar'bon-dftl),  a  city  of 
w^if  J?^'*   organic    matters    animal   as    ^MDOnaaie      Lckawanna  Co.,  K 
well   as   vegetable,   by   ignition   in   close   sylvania,  16  miles  N.  by  e.  of  Scranton. 
Jil!Sr«;-  ii^^K^"*  •  ^^'.''^    """^^    ""L  *^^«^    ^*  ^^  t^«  ^«*^er  of  a  rich  coal-field,  and 
fi^t^- ^^'^Lf ^*^*  »°.  various  distinct   contains  machine  shops,   silk   mills,   and 
forms,  is  an  example  of  what  is  called    other  manufactures.     Pop.   17.040 
alloiropy.    The   compounds   of   this   ele-    fiorhnTiiV  A/»iii    (kar-b^n'ik  •      CO  > 
ment  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  all    ^arOOniC  ACld  i^^/e Toperly  called 
the  other  elements  taken  together.     With   carbonic  anhydride  or  carbon  dilMel 
hydrogen  especially  it  forms  a  very  large  gaseous  compotSd  0^12  nans  bv  weight 
w.^^LwnK^^'P^""^"'   ^5M  hydrocar-   of  carbon   and  32  of  ox^^ei   M 
Sfi^'   ^*"^^  if®   Possessed    of  the   most   without  smell,  twenty-two  times  ishelVi 
diverse  properties,  chemical  and  physical,   as  hydrogen,  turning  toe  liuSus  slieht^v 
With  oxygen,  again,  carbon  forms  only   red,  and  exiitLgintheAtmi^h^^^^^^ 
two  compounds,   but  union   between   the   extent  of^  volume  in  2^>^^^ 
two  elements  is  easily  effected.     It  is  one    pable'  of   support  (SiSbistion  '  ( witi 
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the  Bin^le  exception  of  magnesium,  wliich 
will  burn  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon 
dioxide),  or  animal  life,  acting  as  a 
narcotic  poison  when  present  in  the 
air  to  the  extent  of  only  4  or  5  per 
cent  It  is  disengaged  from  fermenting 
liquors  and  from  decomposing  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  and  is  largely 
evolved  from  fissures  in  the  earth,  con- 
stituting the  chokedamp  of  mines.  From 
its  weight  it  has  a  tendency  to  subside 
into  low  places,  vaults  and  wells,  ren- 
dering some  low-lying  places,  as  the  Upas 
Valley  of  Java,  and  many  caves,  unin- 
habitable. It  has  a  pleasant,  acidulous, 
pungent  taste,  and  aerated  beverages  of 
all  kinds — beer,  champagne,  and  carbon- 
ated mineral  water — owe  their  refreshing 
qualities  to  its  presence,  for  though 
poisonous  when  taken  into  the  lungs,  it  is 
afTieeable  when  taken  into  the  stomach. 
This  acid  is  formed  and  given  out  during 
the  respiration  of  animals,  and  in  all 
ordinary  combustions,  from  the  oxidation 
of  carbon  in  the  fuel.  It  exists  in  large 
quantity  in  all  limestones  and  marbles. 
It  is  evolved  from  the  colored  parts  of  the 
flowers  of  plants  both  by  night  and  day, 
and  from  the  green  parts  of  plants  dur- 
ing the  night.  During  the  aay  plants 
absorb  it  from  the  atmosphere  through 
their  leaves,  and  it  forms  an  important 
part  of  their  substance  as  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  carbohydrates. 

Carbonic  Oxide,  f^Sr.^ubLS 

obtained  by  transmitting  carbonic  acid 
over  red-hot  fragments  of  charcoal,  con- 
tained in  a  tube  of  iron  or  porcelain, 
and  also  by  several  other  processes,  in 
which  its  molecule  loses  one  atom  of 
oxygen.  It  is  a  colorless,  inodorous,  ir- 
respirable,  gas,  sp.  gr.  0.9727,  has  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline  properties,  is  very 
poisonous,  and  burns  with  a  pale  lav- 
ender flame.  It  is  a  constituent  of 
illuminating  gas. 

Carboniferous  System  \^^e'r!li  oi 

in  geology,  the  great  group  of  strata  which 
lie  between  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  below 
f.nd  the  Permian  or  Dyas  formation  above, 
named  from  the  quantities  of  coal,  shale, 
and  other  carbonaceous  matter  contained 
in  them.  They  include  the  coal  measures, 
millstone  grit,  and  mountain  limestone, 
the  first  being  uppermost  and  containing 
the  chief  coal-fields  that  are  worked. 
Iron-ore,  limestone,  clay,  and  building- 
itone  are  also  yielded  abundantly  hj  the 
carboniferous  strata  which  are  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  often  cov- 
ering large  areas.  (See  Coal.)  As 
coal  consists  essentially  of  metamorphosed 
Tegetable  matter,  fossil  plants  are  very 


numerous  in  the  carboniferous  rocks,  more 
than  1500  species  of  them  having  been 
named,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are 
ferns,  tree  lycopods,  and  large  horse- 
tail-like plants.  The  animals  include  in- 
sects, scorpions,  amphibians,  numerous 
corals,  crinoids,  molluscs,  cephalopods, 
sharks,  and  other  fishes. 

Carbon  Points,  5»«'«f^«  »K»'ti°?' 

'two  pieces  or  very 
hard,  compact  carbon,  between  which  the 
electric  current  is  broken,  so  that  the 
resistance  which  they  offer  to  the  passajre 
of  the  current  produces  a  light  of  ex- 
traordinary brilliancv. 
Carbomndum  (Wr-W-run'dum),  a 
vca.xvvAUAx\&i&Au.  gjijcate     of     carbon, 

produced  by  fusing  sand  and  coke  (mixed 
with  salt  and  sawdust)  in  the  intense 
heat  of  an  electric  furnace.  There  re« 
suits  a  mass  of  bright  blue  crystals  nearly 
as  hard  as  diamond,  and  now  much  used 
as  an  abrasive  material,  it  being  better 
adapted  than  corundum  to  certain  kinds 
of  work. 

GarboV  (l^^i^boiK  a  large  and  some- 
J'  what  globular  bottle  of  green 
glass  protected  by  an  outside  covering  of 
wickerwork  or  other  material,  for  carry- 
ing vitriol  or  other  corrosive  liquid. 

Carbuncle  <|'err;'^Lp-r^'"^ioJ 

with  a  mixture  of  scarlet,  found  in  the 
Enst  Indies.  When  held  up  to  the  sun 
it  loses  its  deep  tinge,  and  becomes  exactly 
of  the  color  of  a  burning  coal.  The  car- 
buncle of  the  ancients  is  suppc^sed  to 
have  been  a  garnet. 
r!ii.r1)TiTirlA    ^^  surgerv,  an  inflamma- 

i^arouncie,  ^j^^  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^ 

tissue  beneath  it  akin  to  that  occurring  in 
boils.  It  is  more  extensive  than  the 
latter,  and  instead  of  one  has  several 
cores.  It  is  associated  with  a  bad  state 
of  general  health,  from  which  condition 
its  danger  arises,  for  it  may  threaten  life 
by  exhaustion  or  blood  poisoning.  With 
regard  to  the  local  treatment,  the  prin- 
cipal thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  a  free 
incision  into  the  tissues.  As  much  of  the 
contents  as  possible  should  then  be 
pressed  out,  and  an  antiseptic  dressing 
applied.  The  patient's  strength  should 
be  supported  by  nourishing  and  easily- 
digested  food,  and  tonics  and  cordials 
should   be   administered. 

Carburet  <^*^!S^"F?i^»  *®  ®^^  °*™® 

for  Carbide, 
Carburetted   (kar'bj-ret-ed),    Htdro. 

two  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
one  known  as  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
and  the  other  as  olefiant  gas.  The 
former  is  the  compound  CH4  which  occurs 
in  coal-mines    (firedamp)    and  about  the 
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nei|2:hborhood  of  Btafi:naiit  pools.  Mixed 
with  atmospheric  air  from  7  to  14  times 
that  of  the  gas  if  explodes.  The  latter  is 
obtained  from  distilling  coal  or  fat  sub- 
stances in  close  vessels.  Its  symbol  is 
C,H4,  and  it  explodes  when  mixed  with 
ten  or  twelve  volumes  of  atmospheric  air. 
PflrhTirA+fAr  *^  appliance  used  iu 
trarOUreUOr,  gasoline  engines  to  mix 
the  liquid  fuel  with  air  to  obtain  a 
vapor.  This  vapor  is  drawn  into  the 
cylinder,  where  it  is  exploded  and  yields 
motive  power. 

Carcaerente  (k&r-k&-.*en'ta),  a  town 

vrci.j.\/ca.gvuvv     ^£    Spain,    provmce    of 

Valencia,  on  the  Jucar,  well  built,  with 

delightful      promenades      and      gardens. 

Trade  in   grain,   fruits    and  silk.     Pop. 

12,262. 

risirpfliAii    (kar'ka-ja),    a    species    of 

uarcajou    ^^^^^^    /^^^^    .^    ^^^^^ 

America,  Melea  Lahradorica. 
Carcanet    (ta^'ka-net),  a  necklace  or 
^•*  collar  of  jewels. 

Carcass  (^^ar'kas),  in  military  Ian- 
guage,  an  iron  case,  with 
several  apertures,  filled  with  combustible 
materials,  which  is  discharged  from  a 
mortar,  howitzer,  or  gun,  and  intended  to 
set  fire  to  buildings,  ships,  and  wooden  de- 
fenses. 

Carcassonne   <Jf'-^nl'p.  Tut! 

France,  on  the  Aude  and  a  branch  of  the 
Canal  du  Midi,  53  miles  s.  of  Toulouse. 
It  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town, 
which  communicate  by  a  bridge  spanning 
the  river.  The  old  town  is  surrounded  by 
a  double  wall,  part  of  it  so  ancient  as  to 
be  attributed  to  the  Visigoths.  The  new 
town  is  regularly  built,  and  has  many 
handsome  modern  houses.  The  staple 
manufacture  is  woolen  cloth.  Pop.  25,- 
346. 

Carcinoma  ^^^J'fJ?^''^l\'   ^^^  ^«'*- 

cer    (disease). 
Card    ^^  instrument  for  combing,  open- 

'  ing,  and  breaking  wool,  flax,  etc., 
freeing  it  from  the  coarser  parts  and  from 
extraneous  matter.  It  is  made  by  insert- 
ing bent  teeth  of  wire  in  a  thick  piece  of 
leather,  and  nailing  this  to  a  piece  of 
oblong  board  to  which  a  handle  is  at- 
tached. But  wool  and  cotton  are  now 
generally  carded  in  mills  by  teeth  fixed 
on  a  wheel  moved  by  machinery.  The 
word  is  derived  through  the  French 
carde,  a  teasel,  from  L.  carduuSy  a  thistle, 
teasels  having  been  used  for  cards. 
Card     *°  oblong  piece  of  thick  paper  or 

^  pasteboard  prepared  for  various 
purposes.  (1)  A  piece  of  cardboard 
with  one's  name  written  or  printed  on  it. 
used  in  visiting,  and  generally  for  indicat- 
ing the  name  of  the  person  presenting  it 
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(2)  A  piece  of  cardboard  on  which  stje 
printed  certain  colored  devices  or  figures, 
forming  one  of  a  pack^  and  used  in  play- 
ing games.  A  modern  pack  of  playing- 
cards  numbers  fifty-two.  and  consists  of 
four  suits,  two  red  (hearts  and  dia- 
monds), and  two  black  (spades  and 
clubs),  each  suit  comprising  thirteen 
cards — ^three  picture-cards  (cowrt-cards), 
the  king,  queen,  and  knave ;  and  ten  other 
cards  numbered  from  one,  the  ace,  to  ten, 
according  to  the  pips  or  marks  belonging 
to  the  respective  suits  printed  on  them. 
They  are  generally  said  to  be  of  Eastern 
origin,  but  this  is  doubtful.  They  were 
known  in  Europe  in  the  14th  century. 
The  manufacture  of  playing  cards,  from 
the  enormous  numbers  of  them  used,  is 
now  one  of  some  importance,  and  they 
are  produced  in  a  rather  artistic  and 
effective  style,  the  backs  often  being  very 
ornamental.  A  large  number  of  gnmch 
are  played  with  cards,  some  involvinpj 
chance  only,  some  combining  chance  and 
skill,  the  best  of  them  furnishing  vory 
agreeable  and  intellectual  amusement : 
whist,  perhaps,  the  best,  is  a  very  fine 
game. — Cabd-index,  the  method  now  em- 
ployed in  cataloguing  the  books  in  a 
library  and  for  similar  purposes.  The 
name  cards  are  perforated  and  arranged 
alphabetically  on  a  wire  in  a  case.  This 
renders  it  at  once  easy  to  consult  them 
and  to  add  new  cards  in  their  appropriate 
places. 
f!flrflfiTniTie('^*^r-da-mrn5),  a  genus  of 

uaraamine  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

eras.  See  Cuckoo-flower. 
Cardamoms  (^a/da-moms).  the  aro. 
vrwx  \«.«..u&vAu.»  matic  capsules  of  differ- 
ent species  of  plants  of  the  nat.  order 
Zingiberacese  (gingers),  employed  in 
medicine  as  well  as  an  ingredient  in 
Miuces  and  curries.  The  cardamoms 
known  in  the  shops  are  the  large,  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  Amdmum 
angustifoUum,  a  Madagascar  plant;  the 
middle-sized  and  the  small,  both  supposed 
to  be  the  produce  of  A.  Cardamdmum, 
a  native  of  Sumatra  and  other  eastern 
islands.  Those  recognized  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  called  true  or 
officinal  cardamoms  and  known  in  com- 
merce as  Malabar  cardamomSy  are  the 
produce  of  Elettaria  {Alpinia)  Cardamo- 
mum,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Mala- 
bar and  Canara.  Ceylon  cardamoms  are 
the  fruit  of  A.  grana-paradisi. 
r|A|*^aT«  ^^ar'dan),  or  Garda'no,  Gebo- 
*^  NIMO  (Hieronymus  Carddnus), 

an  Italian  philosopher,  physician,  and 
mathematician,  bom  in  1501  at  Pavia ; 
died  about  1576.  He  held  successively 
the  chairs  of  mathematics  or  mediclnt 
at     Pavia,    Milan,    and    Bolog?ui«    and 
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ultimately  went  to  Rome.  Here  he  was 
received  into  the  medical  college^  and 
was  allowed  a  pension  by  the  pope.  He 
acquired  extraordinary  reputation  as  a 
physician,  and  was  invited  to  Scotland 
to  attend  Archbishop  Hamilton  of  St. 
Andrews,  who  had  been  sick  for  ten  years, 
and  who  was  restored  to  health  by  his 
prescriptions.  He  made  some  important 
discoveries  in  algebra,  studied  astrology, 
pretended  to  a  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
wrote  a  large  number  of  books.  His  chief 
works  are  De  Vita  Propria,  an  account 
of  himself;  Ar$  Magna,  a  treatise  on 
algebra ;  De  Rerum  Varietate;  De  Rerum 
Subtilitate;  etc. 

Cardboard    (kafd'Wrd)*    a    kind    of 
^^  Btilf  paper  or  pasteboard 

for  cards,  etc.,  usually  made  by  sticking 
together  several  sheets  of  paper.  Card- 
board that  is  white  throughout  is  called 
bristol  board ;  that  which  is  brown,  with 
or  without  a  coating  or  surface  of  white, 
is  called  strawboard  or  manilla  board. 
PdrilpTiflQ    (kar-da'nas),  a  seaport  on 

103  miles  E.  of  Havana,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rail.  One  of  the  principal 
commercial  centers  of  the  island ;  chief 
exports,  sugar,  molasses,  and  coffee.  Pop. 
24,280. 

Gardi  (kar'de),  Lodovico,  sumamed 
Civoli,  or  Cigoli,  Italian  painter 
and  architect,  born  in  1559 ;  died  in  1631. 
He  studied  painting,  and  afterwards 
formed  his  style  on  the  works  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Correggio,  and  Baroccio.  His 
architectural  works  possess  considerable 
merit.  Among  his  pictures  are:  The 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  The 
Martyrdom  of  Stephen,  The  Trinity, 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  Ecce  Homo  at 
Florence.  He  painted  many  altar  pieces, 
excelled  to  some  degree  as  an  engraver, 
and  wrote  a  treatise  on  perspective. 
Cardiac  (tar'di-ak)  Medicines,  those 
**^   which    act    upon    the    heart. 

Cardiadffi  ^,^*^?.i?-^*)/.*  ^*™'Jy  <>' 

lamellibranchiate  molluscs 
including  the  cockles  and  their  allies. 
Cardiff  (^ar'dif ;  •  the  city  on  the  Taff') , 
a  .municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  seaport,  the  county  town 
of  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Talf  on  the  estuary 
of  the  Severn.  It  is  a  rapidly  increasing 
town,  and  the  principal  outlet  for  the 
mineral  produce  and  manufactures  of 
South  Wales.  Iron  shipbuilding  is 
carried  on,  and  there  are  iron  and  other 
works  on  a  large  scale.  Among  the 
chief  buildings  are  the  county  buildings, 
town-hall,  infirmary,  university  college 
(for  S.  Wales  and  Monmouthshire), 
law  courts,  free  library  and  museum,  etc. 


The  docks  are  extensive  and  well  con- 
structed (total  area  about  200  acres), 
and  various  improvements  to  the  port 
have  been  lately  carried  out.  As  regards 
tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  Gardift 
is  an  important  port  in  Great  Britain; 
in  respect  of  coal  exported  it  la  among 
the  first.  There  is  here  a  castle  which 
dates  from  1080.  It  is  the  property  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  who  has  modern- 
ized it,  and  converted  part  of  it  into  a 
residence.     Population   (1011),  182,259. 

uaroin  uianx,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

dug  up  at  CardiflP,  New  York,  in  1869, 
and  exhibited  as  a  petrified  human  body. 
It  was  eventually  proved  to  be  a  fraud, 
which  had  been  carved  in  Iowa,  secretly 
conveyed  to  Cardiff  and  buried  there. 
nnr^icrflTi  (kar'di-gan),  the  county  town 
uaroigau^^  Cardiganshire,  South 
Wales,  on  the  river  Teifi,  about  3  miles 
from  its  mouth  in  Cardigan  Bay.  Ves- 
sels of  light  tonnage  come  up  to  the 
wharves.  The  ruins  of  Cardigan  Castle, 
famous  in  Welsh  historv,  are  in  the 
vicinity.  The  salmon-fishery  is  exten- 
sively carried  on.  Previous  to  1885  it 
was  one  of  a  group  of  parliamentary 
boroughs.  Pop.  3578. — The  county  of 
Cardigan  has  an  area  of  693  sq.  miles,  of 
which  two- thirds  is  under  crops  or  pas- 
ture. The  surface  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  is  mountainous,  but  inter- 
spersed with  fertile  valleys,  while  the 
Bouthem  and  western  districts  are  more 
level  and  produce  abundance  of  com. 
The  county  has  an  extensive  coast-line, 
and  many  of  the  male  population  are 
sailors  and  fishermen.  It  is  rich  in 
metalliferous  lodes,  the  lead-mines  sdU 
yielding  largely.  The  principal  town  ia 
Aberystwith.     Pop.  59,877. 

Cardigan  Ba,j,l,^l  r^th^^^t 

coast  of  Wales,  having  Cardiganshire  on 
the  east  and  Carnarvon  on  the  north. 
riariliTifl^l  (kar'di-nal),  an  ecclesiastical 

olio  Church,  who  has  a  Voice  in  the 
conclave  at  the 
election  of  a 
pope,  the  popes 
being  taken 
from  the  car- 
dinals. The  car- 
dinals are  ap- 
pointed by  the 
pope,  and  are 
divided  into 
three  classes 
or  orders,  com-  ' 
p  r  i  s  i  n  i     six  Cardlnare  Hat. 

bishops,  iifty  priests,  and  fourteen  deacona, 
making  seventy  at  most.    These  constitute 
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the  Sacred  College  and  compose  the  pope's 
council.  Originally  they  were  subordi* 
nate  in  rank  to  bishops;  but  they  now 
have  the  precedure.  The  chief  symbol  of 
the  dignity  of  cardinal  is  a  low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed  red  hat,  with  two  cords 
depending  from  it,  one  from  either  side, 
each  having  fifteen  tassels  at  its  ex- 
tremity. Other  insignia  are  a  red 
hiretta,  a  purple  cassock,  a  sapphire  ring, 
etc. 

Cardinal  Bird,  f f *»?i'",  ^K.VfX 

'  %anu$,  a  North 
American  bird  of  the  finch  family,  with  a 
fine  red  plumage  and  a  crest  on  the  head. 
Its  song  resembles  that  of  the  nightin- 
gale, hence  one  of  its  common  names, 
Virffinian  nightingale.  In  size  it  is  about 
equal  to  the  starling.  Called  also  scarlet 
grosbeak  or  cardinal  grosbeak  and  red' 
Urd, 

Cardinal-flower,  *^® ,  ^*™.®   ^^' 

w««x«u.Ax«.A  Mvvvvx,  monly  given  to 
Lobelia  cardindlis,  because  of  its  large, 
very  showy,  and  intensely  red  flowers; 
it  is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  grow- 
ing on  the  edge  of  streams. 

Cardinal  Points, ^^  ^t  ?•'  =;  *?^ 

wwx^Atta.A  AVAuvo)^  points  of  the 
horizon ;  the  four  intersections  of  the  ho- 
rizon with  the  meridian  and  the  prime 
rertlcal  circle. 

Cardinal  Virtues,  S^^„^^?/^^ 

'  ViBTUES,  in 
morals,  a  name  applied  to  justice,  pru- 
dence, temperance,  and  fortitude. 
Cardinor  (kard'lng),  the  process  that 
*****&  wool,  cotton,  flax,  etc.,  un- 
dergo previous  to  spinning,  to  lay  the 
fibers  all  in  one  direction,  and  remove 
all  foreign  substances.  See  Card. 
Carditis  (kar-dl'tis),  inflammation  of 
*  the  heart  substance.     Inflam- 

mation    of     the     lining     membrane     is 
endocarditis;  of  the  external  membrane, 
pericarditis:  of  the  heart  muscle,  myo- 
carditis.   See  Heart. 
Cardinm  (>?r'di-um ) .     Bee  Cookle 

vca.xuAtuu.    ^^^   mollusc). 

Cardona  (k^t^-dO'na),  a  Spanish  town, 
prov.  of  Barcelona.  In  its 
vicinity  is  a  hill  of  rock-salt  500  feet 
high,  which  has  a  dazzling  appearance  in 
the  sunlight.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and  is 
regularly  mined,  while  vases,  crosses^ 
etc.,  are  carved  from  the  material.  Pop. 
3865. 

CardOOn  (ka'^On')»  the  Cyndra 
Cardunculus,  a  perennial 
plant  belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  the 
artichoke,  and  somewhat  resembling  it. 
It  is  a  native  of  Canada.  The  thick 
fleshy  stalks  and  ribs  of  its  leaves  are 
blanched  and  eaten  as  an  esculent  veget- 
able.   In  this  country  they  are  not  much 


esteemed,  but  form  an  important  object 
in  France. 

Cards,  Flaying.  See  Oard. 

CtLvAnnoi  (kar-dWt'chS),  Giousi:,  an 
l^araUCCl  \^^j,  poet,  bom  at  Val- 
dicastello.  July  27,  1836;  died  in  1907. 
While  filling  the  chair  of  Italian  Litera- 
ture at  Bologna,  he  wrote  the  celebrated 
Hymn  to  Satan  and  other  poems.  The 
most  famous  of  his  works  are  the  three 
series  of  Odi  Barbare. 

CardunS     (kar'da-us).     See  Thistle. 

GAreATlini?  (ka-r6n'ing),  a  nautical 
l/areemiii^  term  for  heavine  or  bring- 
ing a  ship  to  lie  on  one  side  for  the 
purpose  of  caulking,  repairing,  cleansing, 
paying  with  pitch,  or  the  like. 
Caret  (ka'ret ;  L.,  '  there  is  something 
wanting*),  in  writing,  a  mark 
made  thus,  a,  wnicn  shows  that  some- 
thing, omitted  in  the  line,  is  superscribed 
or  inserted  in  the  margin. 


at  Oxford^  he  cultivated  polite  literature 
in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  affluence  and 
gaiety,  and  was  the  subject  of  much  eu- 
logy by  Ben  Jonson,  Davenant,  and  other 
writers  of  the  period.  His  works  are 
masques,  lyrics,  and  sonnets,  and  were 
first  printed  in  1640. 
CareX  (1i^&'i^®1ks),  a  large  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Cyperacen; 
the  sedges.  They  are  perennial  grass-like 
herbs,  with  unisexual  flowers  aggregated 
in  spikelets.  There  are  more  than  a 
thousand  species,  over  140  of  which  are 
natives  of  North  America. 
CareV  (l^^'f^)*  Henbt,  a  composer, 
«^  dramatist,  and  poet,  bom  at 
London  in  1696,  was  a  natural  son  of 
George  Saville,  Marquis  of  Halifax.  He 
composed  the  words  and  music  of  many 
popular  songs,  including  Sally  in  Our 
Alley,  Ood  Save  the  King,  etc  He  also 
wrote  farces  and  other  works.  He  is 
said  to  have  committed  suicide,  1743. 
His  son  Gboboe  Saville  Cabey  (bom 
about  1743,  died  1807)  was  also  a 
voluminous  writer  of  songs. 
CitLT^v  ( ^^'^ ) »  Henbt  Chables,  econo- 
^"^  ^J  mist,  bom  in  Philadelphia  1793 ; 
died  1879.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Matthew  Carey,  a  bookseller  and  author 
who  wrote  Essays  on  Political  Economy^ 
advocating  a  protective  tariff.  In  183(5 
he  published  an  essay  on  the  Rate  of 
Wages,  which  he  afterwards  expanded 
into  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 
His  other  important  works  are  Tm 
Credit  System;  The  Past,  the  Present 
and  the  Future:  The  Prinoioles  of  Social 
Science,  etc    Originally  a  free-trader  he 
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became  an  advocate  for  protection;  held 
that  the  growth  of  population  was  self- 
regulating  ;  and  was  opposed  to  the 
theories  of  Ricardo  and  others  on  the  law 
of  diminished  returns  from  the  soil  and 
on  rent. 

Ca-r^xr  Rosa  Nouohette,  novelist,  born 
Vraicjfy  in  London  and  in  1866  pub- 
lished her  first  novel,  Nellie's  Memories. 
Other  works  were  Barbara  Heaihcote's 
Trial,  Not  Like  Other  Qirls,  Other  Peo- 
ple's Z/frc«,  etc.  She  died  in  1909. 
Carev  Willtam,  an  English  oriental 
\j€M,sfjy  scholar  and  Christian  mission- 
ary, born  in  1761 ;  died  at  Serampore  1834. 
He  was  early  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker, 
but  his  natural  turn  for  languages,  and 
his  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  were 
too  strong  to  be  overcome.  With  the  little 
assistance  he  could  procure  he  acquired 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  likewise 
studied  theology.  In  1786  he  became 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  congregation  at  Moul- 
ton,  and  in  1787  was  called  to  a 
similar  situation  in  Leicester.     In  1793 


William  Carey. 

he  sailed  for  the  East  Indies  as  a  Baptist 
missionary,  and  in  1800,  in  conjunction 
with  Marshman,  Ward,  and  others,  he 
founded  the  missionary  college  at  Seram- 
pore. Here  he  had  a  printing-press,  and 
issued  various  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. His  first  work  was  a  Bengali 
Grammar,  It  was  followed  by  the 
Hitopadesha,  in  the  Mahratta  tongue,  a 
Grammar  of  the  Telinga  and  Carnatic, 
and  a  Bengali  Lexicon,  Under  his  direc- 
tion the  whole  Bible  was  translated  into 
six,  and  the  New  Testament  into  twenty- 
one,  Hindustani  dialects.  He  was  lon^ 
professor  of  Sanskrit,  Mahratta.  and 
Pengali,  in  Calcutta.— His  son,  Felix 
Cabet,  bom  in  1786 ;  died  1822 ;  was  tbo 


author  of  a  Burmese  Grammar,  and  trans- 
lated several  English  works  into  Bengali, 
Sanskrit,  and^  Burmese. 
rjorgill  (kar'gil),  DoNALD,  a  Scottish 
o  covenanting  preacher,  was 
bom  about  1610;  died  1^1.  He  studied 
at  Aberdeen,  and  became  minister  of  the 
Barony  Church  in  Glasgow  in  1650.  In 
1679  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Both- 
well  Bridge,  where  he  was  wounded.  He 
had  a  principal  hand  in  the  Queensferry 
and  Sanquhar  Declarations.  For  for- 
mally excommunicating  Charles  II,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  otners,  he  was  exe- 
cuted at  Edinburgh  for  high  treason. 

Gar?0  (k&i^S^)>  ^^^  goods  or  merchan- 
o  dise  carried  by  a  trading  vessel 
from  one  place  to  another.  When  part 
of  the  cargo  is  on  deck  it  is  called  the 
deck  cargo,  as  distinguished  from  the 
inhoard  cargo, 

Caria  (k&'ri-a),  an  ancient  country, 
forming  the  s.w.  comer  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  partly  settled  in  early  times 
by  Greek  colonists  chiefly  of  the  Dorian 
race.  It  was  included  in  the  dominions 
of  Croesus,  lUng  of  Lydia,  and  on  his 
overthrow  by  Cyrus  was  transferred  to 
the  Persian  monarchy,  under  whose  pro- 
tection a  dynasty  of  Carian  princes  waa 
established.  About  b.g.  129  it  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Roman  province  of  A^a, 
Cnidus,  Halicarnassus,  and  Miletus  were 
among  the  chief  towns. 
Gariaco  (W-pS-tt'kO),  a  seaport  town 
^  of  Venezuela,  situated  E.  of 
the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  near  the  mouth  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  7000. 
The  Gulf  of  Cariaco  is  38  miles  long, 
from  5  to  10  broad,  from  80  to  100 
fathoms  deep,  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains. 

GarioCOU  ^^^^'^'f'i^l?  *te  Virginian 
^axxvwu     ^^^j.  ^^^^,  VirgifiUnus), 

found  in  all  parts  of  North  America  up 
to  43**  N.  lat  It  is  smaller  than  the  com- 
mon stag,  and  its  color  varies  with  the 
season.  In  spring  it  is  reddish  brown, 
m  autumn  slaty  blue,  and  in  winter  dull 
brown.    Written  also  Carjaoou. 

Gariama.  See  Seriema. 
GariatideS.     See  Caryatldet. 

Parn  Ti'hAQ  n  S  A  A  ^  kar-i-b6'an ) ,  that 
ban  D  Dean  oea  portion  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean  lying  between  the  coasts  of 
Central  and  South  America,  and  the  West 
India  Islands.  It  communicates  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Yucatan  ChanneL 

CaribbeeBark(,^'4t^C;J:S5 

CarihoBum.  a  tree  growing  in  the  West  In- 
dies, closely  allied  to  cinchona,  and  occa- 
sionally substituted  for  the  trae  species  of 
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the  latter.  It  is  called  also  St  Lucia 
hark. 

Tori  Till  AA«  or  Lesseb  Antilles, 
l^aXlDOeeSy  usually  divided  into  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  West  India  Islands. 
PArihAA  (kar'i-b9),  Cabibou,  the 
UariDOO    jj^nj^    Qf    ^^^    American 

species  of  reindeer,  sometimes  regarded 
as  specifically  identical  with  the  Old 
World  reindeer.  They  have  never  been 
brought  under  the  sway  of  man,  but  are  a 
great  object  of  chase  for  the  sake  of  their 
flesh.  The  woodland  cariboo  {Rangifer 
earihou)  most  nearly  resembles  the  com- 
mon reindeer.  It  is  found  over  con- 
siderable tracts  of  Canada,  as  also  in 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  and  is 
migratory  in  its  habits.  The  Barren 
Ground  cariboo  {Rangifer  Orwnlandicus) 
is  much  smaller,  but  has  larger  horns. 
It  inhabits  the  Barren  Grounds  north- 
west of  Hudson  Bay,  and  also  extends 
into  Greenland.  It  executes  considerable 
migrations,  going  north  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  in  summer,  and  returning  in 
autumn. 
Pnri'ha    (kar'ibs),    the   original   inhab- 

lands,  and,  when  Europeans  became 
acquainted  with  America,  alno  found  in 
certain  portions  of  Central  America  and 
the  north  of  South  America.  A  fierce, 
warlike  race,  they  were  largely  eradicated 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  effort  to  subdue 
them.  At  present  only  a  few  remain  on 
Trinidad,  Dominica,  and  St.  Vincent,  but 
there  are  many  of  them  in  the  north  of 
South  America,  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon. 

Garica.     See  Papaw, 

Caricature  (kar'i-'sa^r;  It.  carw 
^  %catura,    from    cartoare, 

to  load,  to  overcharge),  a  representation 
of  the  qualities  and  peculiarities  of  an 
object,  but  in  such  a  way  that  beauties 
are  concealed  and  peculiarities  or  de- 
fects exaggerated,  so  as  to  make  the 
person  or  thing  ridiculous,  while  a  gen- 
tral  likeness  is  retained.  Though  a  de- 
generate, it  Is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of 
art  Egyptian  art  has  numerous  speci- 
mens of  caricature,  and  it  has  an  im- 
portant place  in  Greek  and  Roman  art. 
It  flourished  in  every  European  nation 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  in  the  present 
day  it  is  the  chief  feature  in  the  so- 
called  comic  journals. 
Caries  (kft'rf-^z:  L.,  'rottenness'),  a 
disease  of  bone  analogous  to 
ulcpration  in  soft  tissues.  The  bone 
breaks  down,  or  may  be  said  to  melt 
down  into  unhealthy  matter,  which  works 


its  way  to  the  surfaxse  and  bursts.  Exci- 
sion of  the  carious  portion  of  the  bone 
is  often  effected  with  good  results,  but 
the  disease  often  results  in  death.  Car%e% 
of  the  teeth  is  decay  of  the  dentine  or 
body  of  the  tooth. 

Carignano  <i'S;5f"g'''*^,»  *T  ^J 

Turin,  left  bank  of  the  Po.  From  this 
town  is  named  a  branch  of  the  house  of 
Savoy.    Pop.  4072. 

Carillon    (l^c^i^'^l-^on),  a  set  of  bells  in 
a  tower  or  belfry  on  which 
tunes  may  be  played. 
CiSiriTnfl.fii.  (kar-i-ma'ta),     an     island 

i^anmaxa  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

coast  of  Borneo.  It  is  about  10  miles 
long  and  rises  to  a  height  of  2000  feet. 
It  is  visited  by  Malays,  who  collect  tor- 
toise shell,  tripang,  and  edible  birdnests. 
Carinaria  (kar-i-na'ri-a),  a  genus  of 
gasteropodous  molluscs,  of 
the  order  called  Heteropoda  or  Nucleo- 
branchiata,  whose  shells  are  known  as 
Venus's  slipper  and  glass  nautilus.  The 
gills  are  protected  by  a  small  and  very 
delicate  shell  of  glassy  translucence.  The 
creature  itself  is  about  2  inches  in  length, 
and  is  of  oceanic  habits.  It  is  so  trans- 
parent that  the  vital  functions  may  be 
watched  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 
Porinofm  (kar-i-na't$;  from  L. 
l^annai;®      ^^^^^^    ^  ^^^^    Huxley's 

second  order  of  the  class  Aves  or  birds, 
the  other  two  being  Saururae  and  Ratittt. 
The  Carina tffi  include  all  the  living  flying 
birds,  that  is,  all  existing  birds  except 
the  Cursores,  and  are  characterized  by  the 
fact  that  the  sternum  or  breast-bone  is 
furnished  with  a  prominent  median  ridge 
or  keel,  whence  the  name. 
fIflriTii  (ka-re'ne),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
l/arini  ^^  miles  w.n.w.  of  Palermo! 
beautifuUy  situated  on  river  of  same 
name.  It  has  a  mediaeval  Gothic  castle. 
Pop.  13,931. 

Carinthia  (^"'^ij'^H'* '    <> « '  "^  a  n, 

Kftrnthen),  a  western 
duchy  or  province  of  Austria,  on  the 
borders  of  Italy ;  area,  4006  square  miles. 
It  is  extremely  mountainous,  generally 
sterile,  and  one  of  the  most  thiiUy  popu- 
lated provinces  of  Austria.  The  princi- 
pal river  is  the  Drave.  The  iron,  lead, 
and  calamine  mines  are  the  main  sources 
of  its  wealth,  though  there  are  several 
manufactories  of  woolens,  cottons,  silk 
stuffs,  etc.,  most  of  which  are  in  Klagen- 
furt,  the  capital.  Pop.  367,344. 
Carisbrooke  (^ar'is-brwk),  a  village 
^  near  the  center  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  overlooked  by  the 
ruins  of  its  ancient  castle,  where  Charles 
I  was  imprisoned  thirteen  months  pre- 
vious to  his  trial  and  execution. 
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rfl^riQQiTni  (k&-ri8'e-me),  Gioyanni 
l^anssimi  qi^como,  an  ItaHiin  musi- 
cal composer,  born  about  1604;  died  at 
Rome  about  1674.  He  wrote  many  ora- 
torios, cantatas,  and  motets,  and  occu- 
pies an  important  place  in  the  history  of 
music. 

CarjaCOU    (kar'ja-kO).    See  Cariacou. 

fifl^rlATi  (kar^&n'),  Emieje,  a  Swedish 
uttneu  novelist,  bom  in  1807;  died 
in  1883.  She  was  married  to  Johan 
Gabriel  Carlen  (1814-75),  a  lawyer  and 
miscellaneous  writer.  Her  graphic  pic- 
tures of  everyday  life  have  secured  her  a 
place  among  the  great  romance  writers  of 
the  day.  Many  of  her  novels  have  been 
translated  into  Danish,  EYench,  German, 
and  English. 

fJRrl^fATi  (karl'tun),  Henbt  Guy, 
l^aneXOn  playwright,  bom  at  Fort 
Unio^,  New  Mexico,  in  1856.  the  son 
of  Gen.  J.  H.  Garleton.  He  joined  the 
army,  served  against  the  Indians,  re- 
signed in  1876  and  engaged  in  journal- 
ism and  dramatic  writing.  Of  his  plays, 
the  best  known  is  A  Oilded  Fool,  He 
also  wrote  Victor  Durand,  The  Pemhert- 
ofM,  A  Bit  of  Scandah  etc.  His  last 
play  was,  The  Oirl  from  Mamm'$,  He 
died  Dec.  10,  1910. 

Rftrl^fnTi  William  (Will),  poet, 
l^aneXOn,  ^^^^  ^^  Hudson,  MicThigan; 
Oct.  21,  1845.  His  poems  are  largely 
quaint  and  pathetic  pictures  of  rural 
life,  including  Farm  Ballads,  Farm  Fes- 
iivais.  Farm  Legends,  City  Ballads,  City 
Legends  City  Festivals,  Songs  of  Ten  Cen- 
furies.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  Dec.  18, 1912. 
rJRrleton  (karrton),  William,  an 
l^anexon  ^^^  novdist,  bom  in  1798 
at  Prillisk,  (>)unty  Tyrone:  died  at  Sand- 
ford,  near  Dublin,  Jan.  30,  1869.  His 
education  commenced  at  a  hedge-school, 
and  terminated  with  two  years'  training 
in  an  academy  kept  by  a  relation,  a  priest, 
at  Glasslough.  Thence  he  went  to  Dub- 
lin to  try  his  fortune  in  the  walks  of 
literature.  There,  in  1830-n32,  were  pub- 
lished his  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish 
Peasantry,  Among  his  other  publications 
are :  The  Misfortunes  of  Barney  Brana- 
gan;  The  Black  Prophet;  Willey  Reilly ; 
and  the  Evil  Eye;  this  last  novel  appear- 
ing in  1860.  He  enjoyed  a  government 
allowance  <^  £200  per  annum  several 
years  before  his  death. 
Carline  (karain)  thistle  (CarUna 
vulg&ris),  a  thistle  common  in 
drv  fields  and  pastures  throughout  Bri- 
tain and  the  European  continent,  about 
a  foot  in  height,  with  prickly,  somewhat 
hoary  leaves,  and  a  purple  head  of  flowers 
with  a  Btraw-colored  involucre. 


Carlisle  (k&r-m'),  a  parliamentary 
and  municipal  borough  of 
England,  county  town  of  Cumberland 
Co.  It  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Eden,  Caldew,  and  Petteril,  and  has  been 
identified  with  the  Luguvallum  of  An- 
toninus, from  whidh  was  derived  the 
British  name  Caer-Luel.  Sacked  by  the 
Danes,  it  was  rebuilt  by  William  Rufus. 
It  was  held  by  the  Soots  during  their 
tenure  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Church 
of  St  Mary's  was  founded  by  David  I, 
who  died  there.  During  the  border  wars 
Carlisle  underwent  many  sieges.  It  sur- 
rendered to  Charles  Edward  in  1745.  It 
is  a  bishop's  see.  The  cathedral,  begun 
in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  was  partly 
destroyed  by  Cromwell  in  1648.  In  the 
various  improvements  of  the  city  all  the 
walls,  gates,  and  fortifications  have  been 
removed,  except  a  portion  of  the  w.  wall 
and  the  castle.  The  town  is  somewhat 
irregularly  built,  but  its  principal  streets 
are  spacious  and  well  paved.  The  build- 
ings appropriated  to  corporate  purposes 
are  the  town-hall  and  guildhall.  The 
courts  of  justice  and  the  county  jail  were 
erected  after  a  design  by  Smirae,  at  a 
cost  exceeding  $500,000.  Carlisle  is  the 
seat  of  various  manufactures,  of  which 
cotton  is  the  principal.  Pop.  46,432. 
riarliQl^  a  borough  of  Pennsylvania, 
uaniSiC,     ^^pj^^j  ^^  Cumberland  Co., 

19  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is 
situated  in  the  fertile  Cumberland  Valley, 
and  has  machine  shops,  shoe,  carriage, 
axle  and  car  works,  etc.  Here  is  tiiie 
Dickinson  Methodist  College,  founded 
1783,  and  the  United  States  Indian  In- 
dustrial Training  School  Pop.  10,303. 
Parlial^  John  Qbiffin,  Democratic 
vrariisic,  statesman,  born  in  Kenton 
Co.,  Kentucky,  in  1835.  Ke  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1858,  became  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  and  was  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky,  1871-75.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1877,  and  was  three 
times  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  served 
as  United  SUtes  Senator  1890-^  and 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Preai- 
dent  Cleveland's  cabinet,  18d3-«7.  He 
died  July  31,  1910. 

norliQfq  (karlists),  the  name  given  to 
UaniSXS   ^^^  followers  of  Don  Carlos 
of   Bourbon   and    his   descendants.      See 
Carlos  de  Bourbon. 
Carlos    (kar'los),      Don,      Infant     of 

in  1545 ;  died  in  1568.    He  was  deformed 
in  person,  of  a  violent  and  vindictive  dis- 

gosltion,  and  though  originally  declared 
eir  to  the  throne  he  was  afterwards 
passed  over  in  favor  of  his  cousins  Ro- 
dolph  and  Ernest.  In  consequence  of 
this  he  is  supposed  to  have  entered  lato 
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a  plot  against  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  of  feeble  princes.     The  dynasty  came  to 

Alva.    Tried  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  an  end  with  Louis  V,  who  died  in  987. 

against  the  life  of  the  king,  he  was  found  riflrln'^    (karlO),  an  inland  county  of 

guilty,  and  imprisoned,  waiting  sentence  ^"-^^^w     1^31^^^^  province  of  Leinster, 

from   the  king.     He  died  shortly  after,  surrounded  by  Eildare,   Wicklow,   Wex- 

{>re8umably  murdered,  but  of  this  there  ford,  Kilkenny,  and  Queen's  County, 
a  no  proof.  The  story  of  Don  Carlos  has  Area,  346  square  miles.  The  chief  rivers 
furnished  the  subject  of  several  tragedies,  are  the  Slaney  and  Barrow.  From  the 
vie.  by  Otway  (English),  Schiller  (Ger-  remarkable  fertility  of  its  soil  it  is  alto- 
man),  and  Aifieri  (Italian).  gether  an  agricultural  county,  produc- 
GarlOS  de  Bourbon,  r^^  Mabia  Ing  a  great  deal  of  butter,  grain,  flour, 
vraxxvD  u^  oJvuAuuiiy  IsiDOB,  the  and  other  agricultural  produce  fcr  ex' 
second  son  of  Charles  IV  of  Spain  and  porta tion.  Pop.  37,748. — Cablow,  the 
brother  of  Ferdinand  VII,  born  in  1788;  county  town,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
died  in  1855.  He  was  heir  presumptive  Barrow,  34  miles  s.  w.  of  Dublin.  It  is 
to  the  throne  until  the  birth  of  Maria  Isa-  the  principal  mart'  for  the  agricultural 
bella  in  1830.  On  the  death  of  his  produce  of  the  surrounding  country  and 
brother  he  claimed  the  throne  as  legiti-  has  flour-mills.  There  is  a  Roman  Cath- 
mate  King  of  Spain,  and  was  recognized  olic  cathedral  and  divinity  college.  On 
as  such  by  a  considerable  party,  who  a  rising  ground  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
excited  a  civil  war  in  his  favor,  and  ancient  castle  of  Carlow,  still  present- 
thenceforward  were  designated  by  the  ing  an  imposing  appearance.  Pop.  6513. 
title  of  Carlisti.  After  a  course  of  hos-  Carlo Wltz  (kir'lo-vits),  a  town  of 
tilities  extending  over  several  years  with  •*  *^  *»'^  Austrian  Slavonia,  on  the 
varying  success  he  found  himself  obliged  Danube,  7  miles  s.  E.  Peterwardein ;  the 
in  18£^  to  take  shelter  in  France.  In  center  of  a  tamous  wine-growing  district 
the  meantime  he  and  his  descendants  had  A  peace  was  concluded  here  in  1699  be- 
been  formally  excluded  from  the  sue-  tween  Austria,  Russia,  and  Poland,  and 
cession  by  a  vote  of  the  Cortes  in  1836.  the  Turks.  Pop.  5500. 
In  1845  he  resigned  his  claims  in  favor  norlahsirl  (k<Lrls'b&t;  'Charles' 
of  his  eldest  son.  and  in  1847  was  per-  ^**""*^**  Bath '),  a.  town  of  Bohe- 
mitted  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Trieste,  mia,  famous  for  its  hot  mineral  springs, 
where  he  died.  His  eldest  son.  Don  Car-  and  much  frequented  by  visitors  from 
los  (1818-61),  married  Maria  Carolina  all  parts  of  the  world,  being  useful  in 
Ferdinanda,  a  sister  of  Ferdinand  II,  diabetes,  gout,  biliary  diseases,  etc. 
King  of  Naples.  On  more  than  one  occa-  Permanent  pop.  14,640. 
sion  he  endeavored  to  excite  an  insurrec-  CftrlsbUT^  ('Charles*  Castle*),  a 
tion  in  his  favor  in  his  native  country,  »  town  and  fortress  of 
but  these  attempts  were  always  frusV  Transylvania,  near  the  Maros,  33  miles  N. 
trated.  His  nephew.  Don  Carlos,  Duk6  w.  of  Hermannstadt,  with  a  fine  Roman 
of  Modena,  bom  1848.  followed  him  as  Catholic  cathedral,  etc.  Pop.  11,507. 
representative  of  the  C^arlists.  He  mar-  flarlftrrOTlll.  (karl8-kr5'na;  *  (Charles' 
ried  the  sister  of  the  late  Count  of  ^«'^*»^^""«'  Crown '),  a  fortified  sea- 
Chambord.  In  1873  he  instigated  a  ris-  port  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
ing  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  continued  Sweden,  on  the  Baltic,  capital  of  the 
the  struggle  till  after  Alfonso  X.II  came  lUn  or  province  of  Blekinge  or  Carls- 
to  the  throne,  when  he  was  defeated  and  crona.  It  stands  on  several  rocky  islets 
withdrew.  See  Spain.  connected  with  one  another  and  with 
Carlovinfiians  ^  kar-lo-vin'gl-ans  ),  the  mainland  by  bridges.  It  is  the  chief 
o*«*"*»  the  second  dynasty  Swedish  naval  station,  the  harbor  being 
of  the  French  or  Frankish  kings,  which  safe  and  spacious,  with  fine  dock,  ship- 
supplanted  the  Merovingians,  deriving  yards,  arsenal,  etc  It  has  a  consider- 
the  name  from  Charles  Martel  or  his  able  export  trade  in  timber,  tar,  potash, 
grandson  Charlemagne  (that  is,  Karl  or  tallow,  etc.  Pop.  23,955. 
Charles  the  Great).  Charles  Martel  r!cir1«lifl^TnTi  (k&rls'h&m;  'Charles' 
(715-741)  and  his  son  Pepin  (741-768)  ^'*"*^*"^"  Haven'),  a  seaport 
were  succeeded  by  Charlemagne  and  his  town,  Sweden,  27  miles  w.  Carlscrona, 
brother  Carloman  (768-771).  (IHiarle-  exporting  timber  and  articles  of  timber, 
magne  became  sole  king  in  771,  and  was  Pop.  7091. 

succeeded  in  the  Empire  of  the  West  by  Carlsmhe (karls'rC;     'Charles' 
his  son  Louis  le  Debonnaire,   814.     He  »******'  Rest'),  the  capital  of  the 

divided  his  empire  among  his  sons,  and  Grand-duchy  of  Baden,  3  miles  from  the 

at  his  death    (840)   his  son  Charles  the  Rhine,  laid  out  in  1715,  one  of  the  most 

Bald  became  King  of  France.     He  died  regularly   built    towns   in   Europe.     The 

in  877,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  number  castle    of    the    grand-duke    stands    as   a 
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center,  and  from  this  point  a  number  of 
streets  radiate  at  regular  distances,  thus 
forming  a  kind  of  fan.  There  are  many 
handsome  edifices.  The  court  library 
contains  100,000  volumes;  there  are  also 
a  large  public  library,  several  valuable 
museums  and  art  collections,  a  botanic 
garden,  polytechnic  school,  etc.  The  in- 
dustries are  active  and  varied.  Pop. 
(1910)   133,953. 

Carlstad  O^Wsta^),  a  town  Sweden, 
vraxxoiic»\&  ^^  ^jj  island  in  Lake  Wener, 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  two 
bridges.     Pop.  11,869. 

Garlstadt   (jari'stit),    andbeas 

Rudolf  Bodenstein.  a 
(German  reformer,  born  in  1480;  died  in 
1541.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Wittenberg  in  1513.  About  1517 
he  became  one  of  Luther's  warmest  sup- 
porters. He  was  excommunicated  by 
the  bull  against  Luther,  and  was  the 
first  to  appeal  from  the  pope  to  a  gen- 
eral council  While  Luther  was  at  the 
Wartburg  Carlstad t  instigated  the  people 
and  students  to  the  destruction  of  the 
altars    and    the    images    of    the    saints, 

freatly  to  the  displeasure  of  Luther. 
n  1524  he  declared  himself  publicly  the 
opponent  of  Luther,  and  commenced  the 
controversy  respecting  the  sacrament, 
denying  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacramental  elements.  This  contro- 
versy ended  in  the  separation  of  the  Cal- 
vinists  and  Lutherans.  After  many  mis- 
fortunes he  settled  as  vicar  and  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  Basel,  where  he  died. 
Carl  vie  (k&r-lU'),  Alexander,  a 
"^  ^  Scotch  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, born  in  Dumfriesshire  1722;  died  at 
Inveresk  1805.  He  became  minister  of 
Inveresk  in  1747,  and  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Moderate  party  in  the 
church.  He  was  present  at  the  Porteous 
riot,  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  '45 
rebellion,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Prestonpans.  He  was  intimate  with 
all  the  most  eminent  Scotchmen  of  the 
day,  and  got  into  trouble  with  the  pres- 
bytery for  assisting  at  the  production  of 
Home's  Douglas,  In  his  old  age  he 
wrote  an  Autobiography ,  which  was  not 
published  till  18G0.  It  is  a  singularly 
interesting  production,  both  from  the 
vigor  and  sprightliness  of  its  style  and 
the  pictures  which  it  presents  of  Scot- 
tish society  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Carlvle,  Thomas,  one  of  the  great- 
•'  '  est  English  writers  of  the 
last  century,  bom  December  4,  1795, 
at  Ecclefechan,  Dumfriesshire;  died 
at  Chelsea,  Feb.  5th,  1.S81.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  James  Carlyle,  a  mason, 
afterwards  a  farmer,  and  was  intended 


for  the  church,  with  w'lich  object  he  was 
carefully  educated  at  the  parish  school  and 
afterwards  at  the  burgh  school  of  An- 
nan. In  his  fifteenth  year  (in  1810^ 
he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  developed  a  strong  taste 
for  mathematics.  Having  renoun^  tke 
idea  of  becoming  a  minister,  after  fin- 
ishing his  curriculum  (in  1814)  he  be- 
came a  teacher  for  about  four  years,  first 
at  Annan,  afterwards  at  Kirkcaldy.  In 
1818  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
supported  himself  by  literary  work,  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  study  of  Gernan, 
and  went  through  a  varied  and  extensive 
course  of  reading  in  history,  po«try, 
romance,  and  other  fields.  His  first  lit- 
erary productions  were  short  biographies» 
and  other  articles  for  the  Edinburgh  En- 


Thomas  Carlyle. 

cyclopwdia.  His  career  as  an  author 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  issue 
in  monthly  portions  of  his  Life  of  8chiP 
ler  in  the  London  Magazine,  in  18123,  this 
work  being  enlarged  and  published  sep- 
arately in  1825.  In  1824  he  published  a 
translation  of  Legendre's  Geometry,  with 
an  essay  on  proportion  by  bimsdf  pre- 
fixed. The  same  year  appeared  his  trans- 
lation of  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister't  Ap- 
prenticeship. He  was  next  engaged  in 
translating  specimens  of  the  German 
I?>?^'*^^,  ^"^^'^»  published  in  4  vols,  in 
1827.  In  1827  he  married  Miss  Jane 
Baijie  Welsh,  daughter  of  a  doctor  at 
Haddington,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of 
John  Knox.  After  his  marriage  he  re- 
sided for  a  time  in  Edinburgh,  and  then 
withdrew   to  Craigenouttock.  a  farm  in 
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Dumfriesshire  belonging  to  his  wife,  sketch,  The  Early  Kings  of  Norway^  ap- 
about  15  miles  from  the  town  of  Dum-  peared  in  1874,  but  was  written  long  be- 
fries.  Here  he  wrote  a  number  of  critl-  tore.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
cal  and  biographical  articles  for  various  offered  a  government  pension  and  a 
periodicals ;  and  here  was  written  Sar-  baronetcy,  but  declined  both.  He  left  the 
tor  Reaartui,  the  most  original  of  his  estate  of  Graigenputtock  to  the  University 
works.  The  writing  of  Sartor  Resartua  of  Edinburgh,  settling  that  the  income 
seems  to  have  been  finished  in  1831,  but  from  it  should  form  ten  bursaries  to  be 
flie  publishers  were  shy  of  it,  and  it  was  annually  competed  for — ^five  for  proficiency 
not  given  to  the  public  till  1833-34,  in  mathematics  and  five  for  classics  (in- 
tlirough  the  medium  of  FraBer's  Maga-  eluding  English).  He  had  appointed 
«m«.  The  publication  of  Sartor  soon  James  Anthony  Froude  his  literary  exec- 
nude  Carlyle  famous,  and  on  his  removal  utor,  who,  in  conformity  with  his  trust, 
to  London  early  in  1834  he  became  a  published  Reminiicences  of  Thomaa  Car- 
prominent  member  of  a  brilliant  liter-  lyle,  1881;  Thomas  Carlyle:  the  First 
ary  circle  embracing  John  Stuart  Mill,  Forty  Years  of  his  Life,  1882 ;  Letters  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  John  Sterling,  Julius  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  1883;  and  Thomas 
Charles,  Augustus  William  Hare,  and  Carlyle:  Life  in  London,  1884.  The 
F.  D.  Maurice,  etc.  He  fixed  his  abode  character  ot  Carlyle  presented  in  these 
at  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  where  his  life  volumes  gave  an  unexpected  shock  to  the 
henceforth  was  mainly  spent.  His  next  public,  and  a  bitter  controversy  haa 
work  of  importance  was  on  the  French  raged  regarding  Fronde's  conduct  in  the 
Revolution,  published  in  1837.  About  matter.  Meantime  the  reputation  of 
this  time,  and  on  one  or  two  subsequent  Carlyle  has  suffered  somewhat,  though 
years,  he  delivered  several  series  of  lee-  time  and  further  light  may  reinstate  his 
tures,  the  most  important  of  these,  On  fame  on  its  former  pedestal.  Worlis  pub- 
ff&roes  <^n^^Sero  Worship,  being  pub-  lished  to  assist  in  this  are,  Early  Letters 
VS^  *^.^^-  ^'*«*'*»«*».  published  in  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  edited  by  Ch.  B. 
1839,  and  Past  and  Present,  in  1843,  Norton  (1886)  ;  and  a  new  edition  of 
were  small  works  bearing  more  or  less  the  Reminiscences  by  same  editor 
on  the  affairs  of  the  time.     In  1845  ap-  (1887)  ;  Correspondence  between  Goethe 

geared  bis  Olwer  CromwelVs  Letters  and  and  Carlyle  appeared  the  same  year. 
peeches,  with  Elucidations  a  work  of  CtLvmSLvriilltL  (kftr-mi-ny Old),  a 
great  research,  and  brilliantly  successful  ^»rmagll0ia  \^^j^  ^^  ^^  j^^jy*  jg 
in  vindicating  the  character  of  the  great  miles  s.  s.  E.  of  Turin.  It  has  the  re- 
t-rotector.  In  1850  came  out  his  Latter-  mains  of  a  strong  castle,  and  is  noted 
Vay  Pamphlets,  This  work  was  very  re-  for  its  annual  silk  fairs.  Pop.  of  com- 
pulsive to  many  from  the  exaggeration  of  mune,  11,721. 

its  language,  and  its  advocacy  of  harsh  CftrmaOTlole  (k&r-mA-ny61),    a   name 

and  coercive  measures.     He  next  wrote  ^arma^OlC  ^^  ,j^     .^^  ^'^^^     ^^^j 

a  life  of  his  friend  John  Sterling,  pub-  times  of  the  French  Republic  (1792-03) 

lished  In  1851,   and  regarded  as  a  fin-  to   a   highly-popular   song    (author   and 

isned    and    artistic    performance.      The  composer    unknown),    and    a    dance    by 

largest  and  most  Uborious  work  of  his  which  it  was  accompanied.    The  appella- 

Ufe,    The    History    of    FHedrich    II    of  tion   afterwards   became   a  sort   of  gen- 

I  russia,  called  Fredench  the  Great,  next  eric  term  for  revolutionary  songs, 

appeared    the  first  two  volumes  in  1858,  normarfliAii     (kJlr-mar'then.).     or 

the  second  two  in  1802,  and  the  last  two  ^armartlieil     bAEB  m  A  b't  h  e  k.     a 

in  1865,  and  after  this  time  little  came  maritime    county    of    South    Wales,    the 

Iw^^*  Jo'  }^  /^'u^*^P?,  ^^^  ^*r«^8*    o^    tJ»e    Welsh    counties;    area, 

elected  Lord  Rector  of  Edinburgh  Univer-  947   sq.    miles.      It    is    of   a    mountain- 

f ^  ^/u  ^^  deUvered  an  installation  address  ous  character  generally,  and  its  vaUeys 

to  the  students  On  the  Choice  of  Books,  are  noted  for  the  beauty  of  their  scen- 

^AiL^l*/^    lu   ®l^*'*°?.  the    sad    news  ery.     The  principal  river  is  the  Tywi  or 

reached  him  that  his,  wife  had  died  sud-  Towy.      The    mineral    products    of    the 

?n  rirWiP"'^?-    This  was  a  severe  blow  county   are   iron,   lead,    coal,    and   lime- 

!?^r:;!«^  ;    Mrs.  Carlyle.  besides  being  a  stonfe.     The  chief  towns  are  Carmarthen 

woman   of   exceptional   intellect,    was   a  and    Llanelly.     Pop.   135,328.— Cabmab- 

^u   rf,I2*®^-*"^  *?^^/^'***®  ^^^®-    ^^^™  "'"^N,    the   county    town,    is   situated   9 

tws    time    his   productions   were    mostly  miles  from  the  sea.  on  the  Towy.  which 

rlnifn^  STfcin^!.?  v^  ^''^^''^  of  the  day  in-  w  navigable  to  its  outlet  in  Carmarthen 

th^^\l  ll^yj^^.^^'^'il^  ^""^  ^^*^'  >""  ^*y-     ^^«   *«^°   ^   ^ell   built,   and   as 

Hv^n^a  L^?7®*J^°*  ^\^^\  T*''??  I^^^'  ^^'^^  P*rt«  o^  it  have  a  considerable  ele- 

BiU  of  lV     ?n  J'nWnJ'/  ^i't  ^^?'''?  ^^^^^^J^  ^as  a  striking  appearance  when 

BiU  of  1867.    An  unimportant  k*storical  viewed  from  a  distance.    There  are  some 
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tin  and  lead  works,  cloth  manufactories, 
and  iron-foundries,  and  the  salmon-fish- 
ery is  extensive.    Pop  10,025. 

Carmarthen  Bay,  f.^  o^JXn\ 

from  the  Bristol  Channel  between  Gil- 
tar  Point  and  Worms  Head;  17  miles 
across  the  entrance,  and  9  miles  from 
the  line  of  entrance  to  the  Towy's  mouth. 
PotttiaI  (kRr'mel),  a  range  of  hills  in 
vruriuci  Palestine,  extending  from  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  terminating  in  a  steep  promontory 
on  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  It  has 
a  length  of  about  16  miles,  and  its  high- 
est point  is  18«50  feet  above  the  sea. — 
Knights  of  Mount  Cabmel,  an  order 
of  100  knights,  each  of  whom  could 
prove  at  least  tour  descents  of  nobility 
bv  both  father  and  mother,  instituted  by 
Henry  IV  of  France. 
Carmelites  Wr'me-lnz),  mendicant 
w«.x.uA^«xv%.»  friars  of  the  order  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel.  From  prob- 
ably the  fourth  century  holy  men  took  up 
their  abode  as  hermits  on  Mount  Car- 
mel in  Syria,  but  it  was  not  till  about 
the  year  1150  that  pilgrims  established 
an  association  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
a  secluded  life  on  this  mountain,  and 
BO  laid  the  foundation  of  the  order.    Be- 


Carmelite. 

ing  driven  by  the  Saracens  to  Europe  in 
1247,  they  adopted  all  the  forms  of  mon- 
astic life  and  a  somewhat  milder  rule. 
In  time  they  became  divided  into  several 
branches,  one  of  them  distinguished  by 
walking  barefooted.  The  habit  of  the 
order  is  of  a  dark-brown  color,  and  over 
it  is  worn  a  white  cloak  with  a  hood. 

Carmen  Svlva.  P®?..  °?™®  sf  'e^zsl- 

Boumania  (g.  v.). 


Carminatives  ^Var-mij'i-tiv8),medi- 

w«.x.uuuMvxv%.»  ^jjj^g  obtained  chiefly 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  used  as 
remedies  for  flatulence  and  spasmodic 
pains.  They  are  said  to  derive  their 
name  from  the  Latin  word  carmen,  a 
song,  a  charm,  from  their  often  operat- 
ing almost  instantaneously,  like  a  charm. 
They  include  peppermint,  ginger,  car- 
damoms, anise,  caraway,  etc 
Carmine  (^""''d^Ji).  the  fine  red  coi- 
oring  matter  or  principle  of 
cochineal,  from  which  it  is  prepared  In 
several  ways,  the  result  being  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  carmine.  It  is  osed  to 
some  extent  in  dyeing,  in  water-color 
painting,  to  color  artificial  flowers,  con- 
fectionery, etc.  Other  preparations  get 
the  same  name. 

Carmona  (kftr-mO'na),  a  town  ot 
Uarmuna    gp^j^      .^^    Andalusia,    20 

miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Seville.  Among  its  edi- 
fices are  a  ruined  fortress,  a  Gothic 
church  with  a  lofty  spire,  a  fine  Moorish 
gateway,  etc.  Near  the  town  a  number 
of  ancient  rock-cut  tombs  have  been 
opened  up.  Pop.  17,215. 
Car-nun  (kftr-nak'),  a  village  of  Brit- 
uarnac  ^^^  France,  dep.  of  Morbi- 
han,  on  a  height  near  the  coast,  15  miles 
8.  E.  of  Lorient,  and  remarkable  for  the 
so-called  Druidical  monuments  in  its 
vicinity.  These  consist  of  eleven  rbws  of 
unhewn  stones,  which  differ  greatly  both 
in  size  and  height,  the  largest  being  22 
feet  above  ground,  while  some  are  quite 
small.  These  avenues  originally  extended 
for  several  miles,  but  many  of  the  stones 
have  been  cleared  away  for  agricultural 
improvements.  They  are  evidently  of 
very  ancient  date,  but  their  origin  is 
unknown.    For  Karnak  see  Thehe*. 

Camahnba.     See  Carnauha, 

CarnaUite   LN*„':?at'a^iouV*'orl^ 

ide  of  magnesium  and  potassium,  found 
at  Stassfurt  in  Prussia,  and  elsewhere, 
yielding  potassic  chloride,  which  is  used 
as  a  fertilizing  agent,  and  magnesium 
chloride. 

Camaria*    Same  as  Camivora. 

Carnarvon  (kar-narVon),  or  Caeb- 
vaAuaAvvu  j^^gvoN,  a  maritime 
county  of  North  Wales,  forming  the 
N.  w.  extremity  of  the  mainland ;  area, 
665  sq.  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  lofty 
mountains,  including  the  Snowdon  range, 
whose  highest  peak  is  3571  feet,  and  Uie 
highest  mountain  in  South  Britain. 
There  are  other  summits  varying  from 
1500  feet  to  more  than  3000  feet.  Lake# 
are  numerous,  but  the  only  river  of  im- 
portance is'  the  Conway,  which  separates 
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the  county  from  Denbighshire.  Slate  is  ventures  in  oil  and  the  starting  of  a  roll- 
the  chief  mineral,  larce  quantities  of  ing  mill  from  which  has  grown  the  larg- 
which  are  exported.  Although  the  most  est  system  of  iron  and  steel  industries 
mountainous  county  in  Wales,  there  are  in  the  world.  He  retired  from  business 
many  tracts  of  low  and  fertile  land,  but  in  1901,  retaining  an  interest  valued  at 
the  arable  area  is  small.  Pop.  125,049.  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in 
— Oabnabvon,  the  county  town,  is  a  sea-  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  He 
port  and  parliamentary  borough  (joining  gave  large  sums  to  the  establishment  of 
with  Conway,  Bangor,  Pwllheli,  Nevin,  public  libraries  in  the  United  States  and 
and  Criccietn),  on  the  s.  B.  side  of  the  abroad.  In  addition  he  donated  $l(y,- 
Menai  Strait.  The  old  part  of  the  town  000,000  to  the  Carnegie  Institute  at 
is  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall.  The  Pittsburgh,  equal  sums  to  the  Carnegie 
magnificent  castle  or  palace  of  Edward  I»  Institute  at  Washington,  to  the  univer- 
and  in  which  Edward  II  was  bom,  stands  sities  of  Scotland,  to  establish  a  pension 
at  the  w.  end  of  the  town,  almost  over-  fund  for  teachers  of  the  higher  educa- 
hangir:g  the  sea,  and  is  still  externally  tional  institutions,  and  to  aid  in  the  es- 
entire.  Carnarvon  is  a  sea-bathing  re-  tablishmeiit  of  international  peace.  He 
sort,  and  the  shipping  trade  is  consider-  also  gave  a  smaller  sum  for  a  hero  fund, 
able     Pop   9119  ^^  1^^^  ^^  established  the  Carnegie  Cor- 

Po^Tiofi'n  (kar-nat'ik),  the  district  in  poration  (which  see).  He  has  published 
UarnaXlC  southeastern  India,  ex-  S?*^^  "^o^.  X'^MwipW  Demooraov, 
tending  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  North-  The^  Go9pel  of  Weaith,  The  Etnptre  of 
ern  Circars,  lying  east  of  the  Ghats,  and  ^«*«*««»«,  ,etc.  ,    ^^ 

reaching  to  the  sea  on  the  Coromandel   Gameeie  CorpOiatlOIL    *»  institn- 

S  ofVad^  ""^'"'"'  '°  ''"  ^""'  ed  in  Sw  York  by  Andre"  C^eWn 
dency  of  Madras.  Igjj    ^^  pnrpoBe  is   that  of  redtviM 

Carnation  ^^"r°l!t^?'  /'h^       in  ^'^^  maintaining  fund«  for  the  purposed 

the  fine  arts.  S'co^^P^V^Vt^  of  a  'W|»f  *^«J  1?»«,^!?ii"*^r  ^ 

picture  which  are  naked  or  without  dra-  ^^l   fe  Anii  ^aSi   ™M?i!««^ 

|ery.  exhibiUng  the  natural  color  of  the  ^^'in'^W At  ^^r^n^ 

Carnation,  ^^^eJ'e^'^f  XUS!  ^  «-Ption'^r526«S)^:'r;,;o^^ 

.  „      »   varieUes      of      Dtanthui  ^    purposes  of  this  corporation. 
carpophyllui,  the  clove-pink.    The  cama-  p^^i^-w  "^  «"»  torpuruuuu. 

tions  of  the  florists  are  much  prized  for  ParnAcriA  TT^rn  Tmof      a  fund  of 

the  beautiful  colors  of  their  sweet-scented  ^"-A^^e^C  Jicro   xrusi,    $5,000,000 

double  flowers.     They  are  arranged  into  created  bv  Andrew  Carnegie  in  1904,  for 

three    classes    according    to    color,    viz.,  the   benefit   of  the  dependents   of   those 

hizarreB,  which  have  at  least  three  colors ;  losing  their  lives  in  heroic  effort  $q  save 

flakes,  which  have  two  colors,  with  large  their  fellow  men,  or  for  the  heroes  them- 

stripes    through    leaves;    and    picotees,  selves  if  only  injured.    The  fund  applies 

which  are  smaller  than  the  above  named,  only  to  acts  performed  within  the  three 

and  have  serrated  flowers,  of  which  tiie  countries.    United    States,    Canada    and 

colors  are  yellow  with  white  spots.  Newfoundland,  and  their  included  waters. 

PcirTiflTihfl.    (kdr-nd-»'bd),   the  Brazil-  A  purpose,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Carnegie, 

vraiuii.uua    j^j^    BSime    of    the    palm  "  to  Place  those  who  have  been  injured 

Corypha  cerifira,  which  has  its  leaves  '^  an  heroic  effort  in  somewhat  better 

coated    with    waxy    scales^   yielding    by  conditions  pecuniarily  than  before,  until 

boiling   a   useful    wax.     *he    fruit   and  aWe  to  work  agam.     Provision  was  also 

pith  are  eaten,  the  leaves  are  variously  ™ade  for  medals  to  be  given  in  commem- 

euiployed,   and   the  wood  in  building.  oration  of  heroic  acts. 

Carnegie  ^^^^^.U^l'^iA'''^  Carnegie     Institution,     The, 

Dunfermline,     Fifeshire,     Scotland     No-  o^  Washington,  founded  by  Andrew  Car- 

vember  25,   1835,   whence   bis   father,   a  ii^gi^f  was  incorporated  January  4,  1902. 

hand-loom  weaver,  emigrated  to  the  United  I'he  endowment  and  the  conduct  of  the 

States  in  1848.     The  family  settled   in  Institution  were  entrusted  to  a  self-per- 

Pittsburgh,  where  Andrew  obtained  em-  petuating  board  of  27  trustees  chosen  by 

ployment  first  in  a  cotton  factory ;  after*  the  founder.    The  purpose  of  the  Institu- 

wards    became    a    telegrapher.      A    for-  tion   is    to   encourage   investigation,    re- 

tunate  acquaintance  with  Woodruff,  the  search  and  discovery,  and  in  furtherance 

Aleeping-car     patentee,     laid     the    foun-  of  this  purpose  stipends  and  scholarships 

dation  of  his  success;  then  came  lucky  are  provided. 
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Carnegie  Peace  Fund,    l^^^ 

000  donated  by  Andrew  Oamegie,  Dec 
24,  1910,  to  be  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  peace  by  the  abolition 
of  war  between  the  nations  and  such  in- 
ternational friction  as  may  impair  the 
happiness  and  progress  of  mankind.  This 
fund  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  trustees. 
Pamivsil  (k&r'ni-val),  the  feast  or 
l^arnivai     ^^^^^  ^^  rejoicing  before 

Lent,  observed  in  Catholic  countries  with 
much  revelry  and  merriment  The  name 
comes  from  Low  Latin  oameleviitnen, 
for  camis  levdmenf  solace  of  the  flesh 
or  body,  feasting  permitted  in  anticipa- 
tion of  any  fast  Carnival  observances 
have  much  declined,  but  in  some  of  the 
cities  of  Italy,  especially  Rome,  Milan, 
and  Naples,  it  is  still  a  great  popular 
festival,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of 
Germany.  Some  have  thought  the  car- 
nival mainly  a  survival  of  the  pagaii 
Saturnalia  of  the  Romans,  which  it 
much  resembles  in  many  of  the  usages. 

Camivora    I'l^Xtrt*  an'y  c*?S? 

tures  that  feed  on  flesh  or  animal  sub- 
stances, but  now  applied  specially  to  an 
order  of  mammals  which  prey  upon  other 
cuiimals.  The  head  is  small,  the  jaws 
powerful,  and  the  skin  is  well  covered 
with  hair.  Two  sets  of  teeth,  deciduous 
or  milk  and  permanent,  are  always  de- 
veloped in  succession,  and  in  both  sets 
incisors,  canines,  and  molars  are  dis- 
tinguishable. The  stomach  is  simple 
and    the    alimentary    canal    short,    thus 


divided  Into  Plantigrada,  comprising  the 
bears,  badgers,  raccoons,  etc.;  Digit!- 
grada,  comprising  lions,  tigers,  cats,  dogs ; 
and  Pinnipedia  or  Pinnigrada,  compris- 
ing the  seals  and  walruses.  The  two 
former    divisions    are    also    classed    to 


Feet  of  Carnivora  (after  Owen).  A,  Plantiarada, 
Foot  of  Bear ;  B,  Pinnigrada,  Hind  feet  of 
Seal ;  C,  IHgitigrada,  Foot  of  Lion. 

making  the  body  as  light  and  slender  as 
possible  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  and 
springing  on  its  prey.  The  muscular 
activity  of  the  carnivora  is  very  great, 
their  respiration  and  circulation  very  ac- 
tive, and  their  demand  for  food  is  conse- 
quently  constant     Carnivora   are   often 


Bones  and  Ligaments  of  Cat^s  Toe.    A.  Claw  re- 
tracted.   B.  protruded. 

gether  as  Fissipedia.  The  typical  Plan- 
tigrada  are  distinguished  by  their  put- 
ting the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  to  the 
ground  in  walking,  while  the  Digitigrada 
walk  on  the  tips  of  their  toes.  The 
Plantigrada  are  also  less  decidedly  car- 
nivorous, and  feed  much  on  roots,  honey, 
and  fruits.  In  the  Pinnigrada  the  body 
is  long  and  of  a  fish  shape,  the  fore  and 
hind  limbs  are  short  and  expanded  into 
broad-webbed  swimming-paddles.  The 
hind  feet  are  placed  far  back,  and  more 
or  less  tied  down  to  the  tail  by  the  in- 
teguments. 

Carnot  (l^&i*-n^)»  Lazabe  Nicolas 
Mabouebitb,  a  French 
statesman,  general,  and  strategist,  was 
born  in  1753,  and  died  in  1823.  When 
the  revolution  broke  out  he  was  captain 
in  the  corps  of  engineers.  In  1791  he 
was  appointed  deputy  to  the  constituent 
assembly.  In  the  following  March  he 
was  sent  to  the  Army  of  the  North, 
where  he  took  command  and  successfully 
repulsed  the  enemy.  On  his  return  he 
was  made  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  and  directed  and  organ- 
ized the  French  armies  with  great  ability 
and  success.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee Carnot  was  formally  responsrole 
for  the  decrees  of  Robespierre,  but  being 
incessantly  occupied  in  his  department 
knew  really  little  of  the  atrocities  to 
which  the  sanction  of  his  name  was  lent 
In  1797  Carnot,  having  unsuccessfully 
opposed  Barras,  had  to  escape  to  Ger- 
many, but  returned,  and  was  appointed 
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minister  of  war  by  Napoleon  (1800). 
But  be  remained  in  principle  an  inflexible 
republican,  voted  against  tbe  consulsbip 
for  life,  and  protested  against  Napoleon's 
assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity.  In 
1814  Napoleon  gave  him  the  chief  com- 
mand at  Antwerp,  «nd  in  1815  the  post 
of  minister  of  the  interior. — ^A  grandson 
of  his,  Mabie  Fbanqois  Saoi,  bom  in 
1837,  was  elected  president  of  the  French 
republic  in  1887.  He  was  assassinated 
June  24,  1894,  by  an  Italian  anarchist, 
in  the  city  of  Lyons,  France. 
Caro  (^'i^^)>  Annibale,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Italian  authors 
of  the  16th  century,  bom  1507,  died  1566. 
He  was  secretary  to  several  members  of 
the  great  Farnese  family.  He  devoted 
himself  to  numismatics  and  the  Tuscan 
language,  and  became  famous  for  the 
punty  and  elegance  of  his  style.  Among 
his  works  are  translations  of  the  JEneid 
and  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric. 

Carob-tree,  ?5,  aloaboba-bean 

^"  ^^  (Ceratonia  aUiqua),  a 
leguminous  plant  of  the  suborder  Giesal- 
pinieffi,  growing  wild  in  all  the  countries 
on  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  a  dark- 
green  foliage,  and  produces  pods  in  which 
the  seeds  are  embedded  in  a  dry,  nutri- 
tious pulp  of  a  sweet  taste.  The  names 
locu9t-heans  and  8t,  John's  bread  have 
been  given  to  the  legumes  of  this  plant, 
from  an  idea  that  they  were  the  food 
eaten,  along  with  wild  honey  by  the 
Baptist  in  the  wilderness.  In  the  south 
of  Europe  they  are  principally  used  as 
food  for  horses,  and  they  are  imported 
into  Britain  as  a  food  for  cattle. 
Carol  (kAr'ol),  a  song,  especially  one 
expressive  of  joy.  It  often  sig- 
nifies, specifically,  a  religious  song  or 
ballad  in  celebration  of  Christmas,  such 
as  are  sung  about  Christmastide  in  Eng- 
lish churches  or  by  *  waits  *  out  of  doors. 

Carolina  Pink  IJ "'•^i^''^?  > » ^  ?^^^ 

,-      -     ^.  ^,  «iven  to  the  Bptgelia 

Marplandtoat  a  North  American  plant 
bearing  scarlet  flowers,  with  orange  centers, 
and  having  a  root  used  as  a  vermifuge. 
Caroline.  ^  British  queen,  was  a 
^"'  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbttttel,  born  May  17. 
1768.  In  1705  she  was  married  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV. 
The  marriage  was  not  to  his  liking,  and 
after  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
he  separated  from  her.  Many  reports 
were  circulated  against  her  honor,  and 
a  ministerial  committee  formed  to  inquire 
into  her  conduct.  But  the  people  in  gen- 
eral sympathiaed  with  her,  regarding  her 
aa  an  iU-treated  wife  When  the  Prince 
of  Wales  ascended  the  throne  in  1820  he 
offered  her  an  income  of  $250,000  on  con- 


dition that  she  would  never  return  to 
England  from  the  continent  where  she 
was  then  living.  She  refused  and  in  June 
of  the  same  year  entered  London  amid 
public  demonstrations  of  welcome.  The 
government  now  instituted  proceedings 
against  her  for  adultery,  but  the  public 
feeling  and  the  splendid  defense  of 
Brougham  obliged  the  ministry  to  give 
up  the  Divorce  Bill  after  it  had  passed 
the  Lords.  Though  banished  from  the 
court,  the  queen  now  assumed  a  style 
suitable  to  her  rank.  She  died  7th  Aug. 
182L 

Caroline  Islands,  ^'  ^"^  fhusp- 

x/Axvxxuv  Aoxauuoy  PINES,  a  large 
archipelago,  North  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
tween lat.  3**  and  12*  n.  and  Ion.  132* 
and  163°  6'  B.,  and  between  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Marshall  Isles,  first  discov- 
ered by  the  Spaniards  in  1543,  if  not  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1525.  Many  of  the 
islands  are  mere  coral  reefs  little  ele- 
vated above  the  ocean.  They  form  many 
groups,  the  most  important  being  the 
Pelews,  and  those  to  which  the  largest 
islands  of  all.  Yap  and  Ponape,  respec- 
tively, belong.  The  pop.  is  estimated  at 
20,000.  made  up  of  people  of  differ- 
ent races  and  stages  of  civilization.  The 
most  important  vegetable  productions 
are  palms,  bread-fruit  trees,  and  bananas. 
The  natives  show  great  skill  in  con- 
structing their  canoes  and  building  their 
houses.  There  is  an  American  Protes. 
tant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  mission. 
Some  trade  is  carried  on  at  Yap  ejid 
Ponape.  The  islands  were  owned  by 
Sp^n,  but  were  sold  to  German:/  iu 
1899;  in  1885  war  nearly  arose  when 
the  latter  country  proposed  to  'jccupy 
Yap. 

Carolingian.  See  Carlovingiun. 
CaroluS  (>ar'o-lus)  a  gold  cgf  n  strack 
A  .  :  i?  fll^  reign  of  Charles  I, 
and  originally  20».  in  value,  lifterwards 
26€,  The  name  was  given  alga  to  various 
other  coins. 
Carotid   (ka-rot'ld)   Abt-ebibs,  the 

^      ^,     S^^?"®**     arteries     which 

convey  the  blood  from  tho  aorta  to  the 
head     and     the     brain.        The     common 

<^^Z^*^t^?^^  V^  .  «****«Jf  Bide  of  the 
neck,  divide  each  into  $  n  extemal  and 
an  internal  branch.  The  ewiernal 
carottd  passes  up  to  fthe  level  of  the 
f^^l\'^K^\  ^^I^^  ^^f'^*  ^J^ere  it  ends 
JiJH^"^?^^^  *2  *5®  ^^^*  ^^^*  and  outer 
parts  of  the  head.  lHlse  internal  carotid 
passes  deeply  into  th#  neck,  and  through 
an  opening  in  the  «'iuU  behind  the  ear 

eye  with  blood.  Wrounds  of  the  carodd 
trunks  cause  almo^c  immedUte  death/ 
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Pfi^rnTi^e  (kd-r^Szh),  a  town  of  Swits- 
vaivug^^  erland,  on  the  Aire,  near 
Geneva,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  bridge.  It  has  manufactures  of  iron 
goods,  watches,  etc.  Pop.  7400. 
Porn  (Cyprinus),  a  genus  of  soft- 
^^'-P  finned  abdominal  fish  (type  of 
the  family  Cyprinidee),  distinguished  by 
the  small  mouth,  toothless  jaws,  and  gills 
of  three  flat  rays.  It  has  but  one  dorsal 
fin,  and  the  scales  are  generally  of  large 
size.  It  frequents  fresh  and  quiet 
waters,     feeding     chiefly     on     vegetable 


Carp  (Cyprfntu  earpio), 

matters,  also  on  worms  and  molluscs. 
The  common  carp  (C.  earpio)  is  olive- 
green  above  and  yellowish  below,  and  in 
many  parts  is  bred  in  ponds  for  the 
use  of  the  table.  It  sometimes  weighs 
many  pounds,  is  of  quick  growth,  and 
spawns  thrice  a  year.  It  is  said  to  live 
to  the  great  age  of  100  or  even  200  years. 
This  remarkable  fish  moves  4386  bonee 
and  muscles  each  time  it  breathes ;  it  has 
4320  veins  and  99  muscles.  The  gold- 
fish, C  Qurdtui,  was  originally  from 
China. 

Carpaccio  ?ttfi?n"^''SiteV"ro"i 

Obe  most  celebrated  masters  of  the  old 
Venetian  school,  was  born  probably  at 
Vi^nice  about  1450-55,  and  died  there 
aftiV  1521.  His  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics are  natural  expression,  vivid 
conce.ption,  correct  arrangement,  and 
great  variety  of  figures  and  costumes. 
He  als^o  excelled  as  an  architectural  and 
land8ca\'>e  painter.  Scriptural  subjects 
were  al&o  depicted  by  him. 
Poimof  Hmn  (kftr-pa'thi-an)  MouN- 
Larpat4'Uail  ^^^^^^    German,    Karpa- 

then),  a  rt  uge  of  mountains  in  Southern 
Europe,  chiefly  in  Austria,  forming  a 
great  semicircular  belt  nearly  800 
miles  in  len4'th.  The  Carpathian  chain 
may  be  dividf^d  into  two  great  sections — 
the  West  Car];>  athians,  in  Hungary  to  the 
northwest,  and  the  East  Carpathians,  in 
Transylvania,  tt'  the  southeast,  with  lower 
ranges  stretching'  between.  To  the  West- 
em  Carpathiana  belongs  the  remarkable 
group  of  the  Tat  "a.  The  greatest  height 
of  the  East  Cart  athians  is  Ruska-Poy- 
ana,  9909  feet;  (vf  the  West  Carpathi- 
ans, the  EisthalerscUze,  8521  feet:  many 
other  peaks  have  au  elevation  over  8000 
feet.  The  outer  heed  of  the  Carpathians 
is  much  steeper  than  that  which  descends 


towards  the  valleys  of  Transylvania  and 
Hungary.  The  only  important  rivers 
which  actually  rise  in  the  chain  are  the 
Vistula,  the  Dniester,  and  the  Thein. 
The  Carpathian  range  is  rich  in  min- 
erals, including  gold,  silver,  quicksilver, 
copper,  and  iron.  Salt  occurs  in  beds, 
which  have  sometimes  a  thickness  of  600 
or  700  feet.  On  the  plateaux  corn  and 
fruit  are  grown  to  the  height  of  1500 
feet.  Higher  up  the  mountain  steeps  are 
covered  with  forests  of  pine.  There  is 
much  remarkable  scenery. 
Garoel  (l^^^'pel),  in  botany,  a  single- 
*^  celled  ovary  or  seed-vessel,  or 
a  single  cell  of  an  ovary  or  seed-vessel, 
together  with  what  belongs  to  that  cell, 
as  in  many  cases  a  separate  style  and 
stigma  ot  the  pistil.  The  pistil  or  fruit 
often  consist  of  only  one  carpel,  in  which 
case  it  is  called  simple;  when  either  con- 
sists of  more  than  one  carpel  it  is  called 
compound,  A  carpel  is  regarded  as  a 
modified  leaf. 

Carpentaria    ^15,'/%.°"* '''tt 

gulf  on  the  north  coast  of  Australia,  hav- 
ing Cape  York  Peninsula,  the  northern 
extremity  of  Queensland,  on  the  E.,  and 
Arnhem  Land  on  the  w. 
CRmenter  (kar'pen-t«r),  Fbancis 
i^arpeui^er  bicknell.  artist,  bom 
at  Homer.  New  York,  in  1830;  died  1900. 
He  painted  well-known  portraits  of  Presi- 
dents Fillmore  and  Lincoln  and  the  his- 
torical subiect  Signing  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.  He  wrote  8i» 
Months  in  the  White  House  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

rifl^'rnPTif^r  William  Benjamin,  an 
uarpenxer,  Bjj^gjjg^  physiologist,  bom 

in  1813 ;  died  in  1885.  He  studied  medi- 
cine at  University  College,  London,  and 
at  Edinburgh  University,  subsequently 
held  several  lectureships  in  London,  and 
tiltlmately  became  registrar  at  London 
University  (1856-79).  He  wrote  sev- 
eral well-known  works  on  physiology: 
Principles  of  General  and  Comparative 
Physiology;  Principles  of  Mental  Physi- 
ology; Principles  of  Human  Physiology: 
Manual  of  Zoology^  etc.  He  took  a  lead- 
ing  part  in  the  expeditions  sent  out  by 
government  in  1868-70  for  deep-sea  ex- 
ploration in  the  North  Atlantic.  He  was 
chosen  president  of  the  British  Associa* 
tion  at  Brighton  in  1872. 

Carpenter-bee,  *5*a.rS&t":S: 

cies  of  hymenopterous  insects  of  the 
genus  Xylocdptk,  Th%  species  are  nu- 
merous in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
and  one  species  inhabits  the  south  of 
Europe.  They  are  generally  of  a  dark 
violet    blue,    and    of    considerable    siss 
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They  usually  form  their  nests  in  pieces 


Carpenter-bee  (Xylocdpa  violaeeay^haXl  the 
natural  kize. 

,  A  piece  of  wood  bored  by  the  bee,  and  ktuYm 
and  food  deposited  in  the  cells.  2,  Two  of 
the  cells  drawn  larger  in  order  to  show  the 
partitions. 

of  half-rotten  wood,  cutting  out  various 
apartments   for  depositing   their  eggs. 

Carpentras  <|o«?r^nkX' 

Vaucluse,  14  miles  n.e.  of  Avignon, 
surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers. 
It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  has  a  Roman 
triumphal  arch,  an  aqueduct,  etc.  Pop. 
7775. 

Carpentry  <^rbrniSf  >piiJeron^^ 

ber  to  support  a  weight  or  sustain  pres- 
sure. The  work  of  the  carpenter  is  in- 
tended to  give  stability  to  a  structure, 
that  of  the  joiner  is  applied  to  finishing 
and  decoration.  An  explanation  of  some 
of  the  terms  employed  m  carpentry  may 
be  useful.  The  term  frame  is  applied  to 
any  assemblage  of  pieces  of  timber  firmly 
connected  together.  The  points  of  meet- 
ing of  the  pieces  of  timber  in  a  frame  are 
called  joints.  Lengthening  a  beam  is 
uniting  pieces  of  timber  into  one  length 
by  joining  their  extremities.  When  neat- 
ness is  not  required  this  is  done  by  fish- 
ing, that  is,  placing  a  piece  of  timber  on 
each  side  of  where  the  beams  meet  and 
securing  it  by  bolts  passed  through  the 
whole.  When  the  width  of  the  beam 
must  be  kept  the  same  throughout  scarf- 
ing is  employed.  This  is  cutting  from 
each  beam  a  part  of  the  thickness  of  the 
timber,  and  on  opposite  sides,  so  that  the 
pieces  may  be  jointed  together  and  bolted 
or  hooped.  When  greater  strength  is  re- 
quired than  can  be  produced  by  a  single 
beam  building  and  trussing  beams  are  re- 
sorted to.  Building  beams  is  combining 
two  or  more  beams  in  depth  so  as  to  havt* 
lie  effect  of  one.  In  trussing  the  beam  is 
cut  in  two  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 
flmd   supported   with  cross-beams,   as   in 


roofing.  Mortise  and  tenon  is  a  mode  of 
jointing  timber.  An  excavation  called 
the  mortise  is  made  in  one  piece,  and  a 

f projecting  tongue  to  fit  it  called  the  tenon 
D  the  other.  The  timber  framework  of 
floors  is  called  naked  flooring,  and  is 
single  if  there  be  but  a  single  series  of 
joists,  double  if  there  are  cross-binding 
joists,  and  framed  if  there  are  girders 
or  beams  in  addition  to  the  joists.  The 
roof  is  the  framework  by  which  the 
covering  of  a  building  is  supported.  It 
may  consist  of  a  series  of  sloping  pieces 
of  timber,  with  one  end  resting  on  one 
wall  and  the  other  end  meeting  in  a 
point  with  a  corresponding  piece  resting 
on  the  opposite  wall :  these  are  called  raf- 
ters.  There- is  usually  a  third  piece  which 
connects  the  lower  extremities  of  the  raft- 
ers and  prevents  them  from  spreading. 
This  is  called  a  tie,  and  the  whole  frame 
a  couple.  The  principal  instruments 
used  in  carpentry  are  saws,  as  the  cir- 
cular-, band-,  and  tenon-saws;  planes,  as 
the  jack-plane,  smoothing-plane,  mold- 
ing-plane, etc.,  chisels,  gouges,  brad-awls^ 
gimlets,  etc.  See  Sato  and  Plane, 
Caroet  e^^'peO,  a  thick  fabric,  gen- 
*^  erally  composed  wholly  or 
principally  of  wool,  for  covering  the  floors 
of  apartments,  staircases,  and  passages 
in  the  interior  of  a  house.  They  were 
originally  introduced  from  the  East, 
where  they  were  fabricated  in  pieces,  like 
the  modem  rugs,  for  sitting  on — a  use 
obviously  suggested  by  the  Eastern  habit 
of  sitting  cross-legged  upon  the  floor. 
Eastern  carpets  are  still  highly  thought 
of  in  Europe,  into  which  they  are  largely 
imported.  The  Persian,  Turkish,  and  In- 
dian carpets  are  all  woven  by  hand,  and 
the  design  is  formed  by  knotting  into  the 
warp  tufts  of  woolen  threads  of  the 
proper  color.  Of  carpets  made  in  this 
country  and  Europe  Brussels  carpet  is  a 
common  and  highly-esteemed  variety.  It 
is  composed  of  linen  thread  and  worsted, 
the  latter  forming  the  pattern.  The  linen 
basis  does  not  appear  on  the  surface,  be- 
ing concealed  by  the  worsted,  which  is 
drawn  through  the  reticulations  and 
looped  over  wires  that  are  afterwards 
withdrawn,  giving  the  surface  a  ribbed 
appearance.  Wilton  carpets  are  similar 
to  Brussels  in  process  of  manufacture, 
but  in  them  the  loops  are  cut  open  by 
using  wires  with  a  knife-edge,  and  the 
surface  thus  gets  a  pile.  Tapestry  car- 
pets have  also  a  pile  surface.  They  are 
made  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in 
which  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets  are 
manufactured ;  but  only  one  yarn  is  used 
instead  of  five  or  more  of  different  colors, 
as  in  the  carpets  just  named.  The  Kid' 
derminster  or  Scotch  carpet  consists  ot 
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two  distinct  webs  woven  at  the  same 
Cime  and  knitted  together  by  the  woof. 
The  pattern  is  the  same  on  both  sides  of 
C;he  cloth,  but  the  colors  are  reversed. 
An  improvement  upon  this  is  the  thrp<^ 
ply  carpeting,  made  originally  at  Kll- 
marnoclc.  The  original  Awtninster  car* 
pets  were  made  on  the  principle  of  the 
Persian  or  Turkish  carpets.  Axminster 
carpets,  made  in  one  piece  to  suit  the 
size  of  the  room,  have  a  fine  pile,  which 
is  produced  by  using  chenille  as  the  weft, 
the  projecting  threads  of  which  form  the 
pile,  which  is  dyed  before  being  used. 
Tapestry  carpets  are  made  of  particol- 
ored yarns,  by  an  ingenious  process  pat- 
ented in  1832.  They  resemble  the  Brus- 
sels, except  that  each  thread  is  of  several 
colors.  It  is  really  a  print<»d  carpet, 
though  the  printing  is  confined  to  the 
warp  yams,  which  are  so  handled  as  to 
be  printed  in  different  colors  by  dyeing 
bands  .of  various  widths,  according  to 
the  pattern.  In  weaving  this  pattern  is 
brought  out  Carpets  of  felted  wool,  with 
designs  printed  on  them,  are  also  used, 
and  are  very  cheap.  Philadelphia  is  the 
leading  carpet-manufacturing  city  in  the 
United  States. 

Carpet-bagger,  ?hr'ciT"lp''1o' 

needy  adventurers  of  the  Northern  States 
of  America  who  tried  in  this  way  to  gain 
the  votes  of  the  negroes  of  the  Southern 
States,  taking  nothing  with  them,  as  was 
sarcastically  said,  but  what  they  could 
carry  in  a  carpet-bag. 

norTii  (kttr'p€),  a  town  of  Northern 
vaipi       j^^jy^  Q  jjj.jgg  j^    ^j  Modena, 

seat  of  a  bishopric,  suffragan  to  Bologna. 
Pop.  7118. — It  is  also  the  name  of  a 
village  in  the  province  of  Verona,  near 
which  Prince  Eugene  defeated  the  French 
in  1701. 

Carpinus  ^^'-p''''^"^-     ®^   ^^'*" 


Carpocratians    i'^eX^^sM^ 

the  2d  century,  so  called  from  Carpoc- 
rateSf  a  prominent  teacher  of  gnosticism. 
They  maintained  that  only  the  soul  of 
Christ  went  to  heaven,  that  his  body 
would  have  no  resurrection,  and  that  the 
world  was  made  by  angels 

CarpollteS  (kai^P^lflz),  a  term  ap- 
x/axyvuv^9  pUed  to  fossils  of  the  na- 
ture  of  fruits,  usually  found  in  the  Car- 
boniferous system.  Their  exact  place  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

CarDlLS  (J'^ft'^pus),     in     anatomy,     the 
^        bonfis  between  the  forearm  and 
hand,  the  wrist  in  man,  or  correspond! n«^ 
part  in  other  animals. 


Carraooi  (Mr-rAch'*),  ludovicoi 

vcftAxcftvvA  AoosTiNO.  and  Annibale, 
the  three  founders  of  tne  Bologna,  or,  as 
it  has  been  called,  the  eclectic,  school  of 
painting. — ^IjUdovico  (l(Hlo-v§'kO)  was 
born  in  1555  at  Bologna.  At  Florence  he 
studied  under  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  af- 
terwards went  to  Parma  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  Correggio,  who  was  then  imi- 
tated by  almost  all  the  Florentine  pairc 
ers.  He  then  set  up  a  studio  in  Bologna 
and  established  a  school  of  painting  char 
acterized  particularly  by  its  attention  t* 
composition  and  Its  principle  of  eclecti- 
cism, or  endeavor  to  imitate  and  unite 
the  chief  excellencies  of  different  great 
masters,  the  drawing  of  Raphael*  the 
coloring  of  Titian,  etc.  To  assist  him  Lu- 
dovico  had  his  two  younger  cousins,  Agos- 
tino  and  Annibale,  educated  as  artists; 
and  after  the  completion  of  their  studies 
all  three  by  their  able  work  soon  made  a 
high  reputation  for  the  academy  of  the 
Carracci  at  Bologna.  Ludovico  has  left 
many  works,  the  finest  of  which  are  in 
the  Pinacoteca  at  Bologna.  He  died  in 
1619. — Agostino  (&-gos-te'n5)  was  bom 
in  1558  at  Bologna;  he  died  at  Parma 
in  1601.  He  engraved  more  pieces  than 
he  painted,  though  some  of  his  pic- 
tures were  admired  by  contemporaries 
even  more  than  those  of  his  brotiier  An- 
nibale— Annibale  (&n-nib'&-l&>  wasbom 
in  1560  at  Bologna.  In  1600  he  was 
'invited  by  Cardinal  Famese  to  Rome, 
where  the  influence  of  Raphael  and 
Michel  Angelo*s  work  tempered  the 
characteristics  he  had  acquired  from  the 
Lombard  and  Venetian  schools.  His 
chief  work  Is  the  series  of  frescoes  for 
the  Famese  Palace  at  Rome,  which  kept 
him  eight  years.  He  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  greatest  of  the  Carracci.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1609. 

Carrageen,  Carragheen  y^J^^; 

Chondrus  crispuSf  a  sea-weed  very  com- 
mon on  rocks  and  stones  on  every  part  of 
the  coast  of  Britain.  It  is  a  very  vari- 
able weed,  with  a  flat,  branching  frond 
usually  of  a  deep  purple-brown  color. 
When  dried  it  becomes  whitish,  and  in 
this  condition  is  known  as  Irish-mo5!<^, 
and  is  used  for  making  soups.  Jellies,  size, 
etc.  The  name  comes  from  Carragaheen. 
near  Waterford,  Ireland,  where  it 
abounds. 

Carranza,  VEWUS-nANO.  President  de 
"^  '  facto  of  Mexico,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  an  old  Spanish  family,  a 
native  of  the  State  of  Coahuila.  His  an- 
cestors had  gained  large  agricultural  pos- 
sessions and  he  inherited  an  ample  estate. 
For  ten  or  fifteen  ^^ears  he  had  been  a 
senator  from  Coahuila,  though  independ- 
ent of  and  strongly  opposed  to  the  Diu 
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Winner  of  the  Nobel  price  in  1912  for  the  most  useful  advance  made  in  medicine  during  the  previous  year. 
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political  machine.  When  he  subsequently  that  animal  tissues,  even  some  of  tho 
sought  tne  governorship  Madero  became  vital  organs,  can  be  kept  alive  indefinitely 
an  orator  in  his  support,  but  Diaz  used  after  they  have  been  removed  from  the 
his  influence  against  him  and  not  until  body,  brought  him,  in  1912,  the  Nobel  p^izc 
Madero  became  oresident  did  Carranza  for  the  most  useful  advance  made  in  medi- 
win  the  office.  The  assassination  of  Ma-  cine  during  the  previous  year.  HIb  discov- 
dero  brought  Carranza  into  the  field  as  a  eries  have  exerted  more  far-reaching  infiu- 
revolutionist  against  Huerta^  whom  he  ence  in  the  fields  of  medicine  and  surgery 
accused  of  having  murdered  his  friend.  than  any  since  Harvey's  discovery  of  the 
In  the  war  that  followed,  Carranza  circulation  of  the  blood.  See  Antiseptic, 
took  no  military  part,  though  he  was  CfllTel  ^^^o^-^s  Armand,  a  French  re- 
che  acknowledged  head  of  the  movement ;  '   publican  writer,  born  in  1800. 

and  when  success  came,  through  the  in-  For  some  years  he  was  an  officer  in  the 
fluence  of  the  revolutionary  generals,  army,  but  later  settled  in  Paris,  and 
and  that  of  the  administration  at  Wash-  acquired  a  reputation  as  an  essayist  and 
iiigton,  Carranza  became  the  president  by  contributor  to  the  leading  opposition  pa- 
virtue  of  the  success  of  hi^  army.  A  pers.  In  1827  he  published  a  history  of 
popular  election  was  deferre*!  till  a  later  the  English  revolution  of  1688,  and  in 
date.  As  President  he  stroagly  opposed  1830  united  with  Thiers  and  Mignet  in 
the  occupation  of  northern  Aiexico  by  a>  editing  the  National,  which  soon  rose  to 
force  of  United  States  poldiers  and  be  the  leading  newspaper  in  opposition  to 
showed  himself  a  loyal  and  earnest  citi-  the  government  of  Charles  X.  After  the 
zen  of  Mexico  and  a  man  of.  considerable  revolution  his  colleagues  joined  the  gov- 
diplomatic  and  statesmauliVe  ability.  emment  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  he  was 

Carrara,  (kftr-rft'ra),  a  'ity  of  North-  left  with  the  chief  direction  of  the  paper, 
em  Italy,  59  miles  s.  w.  of  which  still  continued  in  opposition.  In 
Modena,  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  with  1832  the  National  became  openly  republi- 
8ome  interesting  buildings,  including  an  can  and  enjoyed  great  populari^.  Carrel 
old  church,  an  academy  of  sculpture,  etc.  was  killed  in  1836 ;  in  a  duel  with  Emile 
It  is  surrounded  by  hills  which  contain  de  Girardin. 

fine  white  statuary  marble,  in  the  prep-  r!arreilO^^^''^''^y^h  Tebesa.  A  well- 
aration  of  which  and  commoner  sorts  "'***''"^  known  Venezuelan  pianist 
most  of  the  inhabitants  are  occupied,  who  was  born  in  Caracas  in  1853.  She 
Pop.  49,492. — The  Carrara  marble  was  studied  first  under  her  father,  who  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  primitive  lime-  an  amateur  musician  of  abilitv,  then  in 
atone,  but  is  now  corisidered  an  altered  New  York  and  Paris  and  has  played  with 
atone  of  the  Oolitic  period.    Although  the  f  reat  success  in  both'  Europe  and  Amer- 

Suarries  have  been  worked  for  2000  years,  ica.     Her  playing  is  noted  for  its  dash 
tiey   are   still   nractically   inexhaustible,  and    brilliancy    and    for    its    masculine 
They  employ  6000  or  7000  men.  power.     She  has  many  talents  and  has 

Carrara  (k&r-ra'ra),  Francesco,  an  made  notable  successes  as  a  composer, 
^/axxaxa  Italian  specialist  and  writer  singer  and  on  one  occasion  as  conductor 
pratica  lepislativa  penaie  (1882,  2nd  edi-  of  the  orchestra  during  a  great  opera  per- 
on  criminal  law,  bom  in  Lucca  in  1805.  formance.  Madame  (^rrefio  has  had  a 
He  held  an  instmctorship  in  criminal  law  number  of  matrimonial  ventures  and  after 
at  the  universi^  of  Pisa,  was  a  deputy  having  married  and  divorced  three  hus- 
1865-70,  a  senator  from  1876.  Was  bands,  married  the  younger  brother  of  her 
forced    to   leave   public   life    because   of  second  husband. 

bUndnesa  His  most  important  work  is  Carrer  (^^i^i^i^)*  Linai,  an  Italian 
Programma  del  corso  di  diritto  criminale  poet,  born  in  Venice  in  1801, 

(13  vola,  published  1879-86).  Other  pub-  died  1850.  Though  he  was  educated  as 
lications  are  OpuaooU  di  diriiio  orinUnale  a  lawyer,  he  followed  a  natural  bent  to- 
(7  vola,  1878-^),  and  Lineamenti  di  ward  literature  and  after  a  short  time 
pratioa  legislativa  pcfuale  (1882,  2nd  ed.).  spent  in  a  printing  office  he  entered 
Carrel  (k&r-rel),  Alexis,  a  famous  scholastic  life  as  secretary  of  the  Insti- 
surgeon,  bom  at  Sainte  Poy  tute  Veneto,  became  a  professor  of  belles- 
les  Lyon,  France,  June  28,  1873 ;  studied  lettres  at  the  Scuola  Tecinca  and  after- 
at  the  University  of  Lyon,  receiving  his  ward  Director  of  the  Museo  Carrer.  His 
M.D.  degree  in  1900.  He  was  connected  works  include  ballads,  critical  and  bio-> 
with  the  University  of  Lyon  until  1905,  graphical  essays,  etc 
when  he  came  to  America.  Since  1909  he  Carrera  (kSr-ra'ra),  JoBt  Miguel,  a 
has  been  an  associate  member  of  the  ^«** **'*"'  Chilean  revolutionist  and 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re-  principal  leader  in  the  early  struggles 
search.  See  Tissues,  Vascular  Surgery,  for  the  independence  of  Chile.  He  was 
Wounds.  His  astounding  demonstration  bom  in  1785  at  Santiago  de  Chile.  Going 
23— a 
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to  Spain  he  fought  through  the  Napole-  place  of  King  William  III,  14th  Jcne, 

onic  wars  in  the  Spauish  Army  but  in  1690.     The  castle   stands   upon   a  rock 

July,  1811,. on  the  outbreak  of  the  revo-  projecting  into  the  bay,  and  is  still  main- 

lu^on   in   Chile   returned    and    managed  tained  as  a  fortress.      Th^re   are  some 

to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  manufactures,  principally  linen,  and  ex- 

£ovemment  with  the  support  of  the  army,  tensive  fisheries.     Pop.  10,000 

On  December  2,  1811,  he  announced  him-  flQ-rriftlr-ATi-Qiiif    a  town  of  Ireland, 

self  as  Dictator  and  until  1813  he  was  ^arnOK-On-aTUT,  ^^^^^  TippenSy 

active  in  endeavoring  to  establish  a  stable  86  miles  s.  w.  of  Dublin,  on  the  left  bank 

government,  pushing  military  operations,  of    the    Suir,    navigable    hew    bv    small 

settling  qu^tions  concerning  rents,  pro-  vessels;   it  has  a   considerable   trade  in 

moting  election.    In  1813  he  was  forably  agricultural  produce.    Pop.  about  6000. 

deposed    by    the    Junta    and    Bernardo  ^        .   . 

O'Higgins  appointed  to  succeed  him.    He  CaiTlOK^  Pubsuiyakt.     See  Herald. 

resisted*  this   change    with    deep    resent-  n^,^,^^^    rkar'i-er^     in    a.    npntnn    whA 

ri^.  ^i^\'^\^t^^^^J^^th  SL  ?f;  fo°^"  of  °«''«'  PewoM  ^om  place  to  place 

o.J2it.^?f.!.n*  aL*^  rt.t"T?„^  «t^  *  aystematic  bualDew  are  called  oomm<m 
Carrera  then  fled  to  the  United  States  carriers,  and  come  under  special  legal 
where  he  attemoted  to  secure  materials  regulations,  such  as  that  th^shall^ 

w'  'J^  ri'ift'''hP'J'«'tlSfn^  ^  responsible'  for   the    goods   entmstwl   to 

faiB  return  in  1816,  he  was  stopped  by  them  so  long  as  In  their  custody, 

the  Argentine  goTemment  and  on  his  at-  _        .        /ti-.-.^    i—  t>.»I«i.» 

tempting  to  org«,lze  a  revolt  tjiere  he  Camer     "rj'2i  'H^^^^!"^  .Vt 


memory  in  Santiago,  Chile.  .  ^    ^r     .    -^  \».v     ij_ii 

Carriv^    (kA-rt?).  John  Merven.  an  ^as  sent  to  Nantes  to  sunpress  the  dvtt 
tarrere    ^Americil   architect   born   in  y«^^^«  Pn?>?»  ^^^ a^' S'^^aT^ 
Rio   de   Janeiro,   November  7,   1858.   of  ^^"'J*  ,^^PJ2.n"^^^^^ 
American  parents.     He  studied  in  Swit-  ^^^^^  *«  ^^^^  ™e    useless  mouths'  by 
serland  and  Paris,  at  the  Bcole  des  Beaux  summary     measures.       He    first    caused 
Arts,    where   helmet   Thomas    Hastings  Si2f  J^four  Prleste  to  ^^^^^^2*  to  a 
with  whom  he  afterward  formed  a  partner-  Jf^l^y*  *  ^^.^21^  Jkl^^k^f^tf-KS 
ship   as   "Carrfere  and   Hastings."     The  i^J^I^^^«.^r^^I^lL  ^uSti^     T^u^IS? 
wo?k  of  this  firm  soon  acquired  a  high  ^^^  ^V^^^^^  ^Z.^^^  h^ ^1 
reputation   for  excellence  and  plans  ^ or  l^cje  ^^  Jf Pf*^^^ 
many  important  buildings  were  executed  ?*"irut^«?u?;"!^,v^„"i^^^^^ 
by  them  including  the  l^ison.  the  Mail  J"  *<>  ^?,J?^^l,^l?l^°^£X  Ph!*1Sn   ^ 
and  Express  BuilSings  in  New  York,  the  S^,„,^ome   months  ^J^^^^J^^ 
Senate  (Dffice  Building  at  Washinjrton,  a  S^^n^'^^^Sf; J^fl?if '/ t^??  o^troA  ^o 
number  of   important  buadlngs   for   the^^^^J^^^^^^^^'lJ^u^^^i'df^^h 
St   Louis  Exposition  heU  at  St   Louis  was  apprehended  and  brought  before  the 
in  1904  butSost  notable  was  the  com-  {;t:?V"*\^i?*'3;,„^"^^^^    ^''^^^  condemned 
mission  for  the  New  York  Public  Literary  ^  *<>  ^^^  guillotine, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $8,000,000.    He  died  Carrier  FlffeOIl.   *    variety    of    ti^e 
March  1.  1911.  viwaxcx  ^^S^^^f  common     domestic 

riflrrTifP  (k&r^rfi),  the  site  of  an  pigeon  used  for  the  purpose  of  caring 
\jixiLiLiK  a,ncient  city  in  Northwestern  messages.  The  real  carrier  pigeon  is  a 
Mlesopotamia,  the  Haran  of  the  Bible.  Jarge  bird  with  long  wings,  a  large 
M        •  /I— ^*\'  «  ««MAiMii  .«•«««<.  #/>•  tubercnlated  mass  of  naked  skin  at  the 

Camaffe  i**!Shf  ^f  mn4  p«S!  base  of  the  beak,  and  a  circle  of  naked 
^oiw  fJ!  r.JL  IJ^l^f'n^hL^^   m^  8W°    round    the    eyes,    but    the    variety 

cWef  kinds  lue  referred  to.  practi^'o^^^^^^^ 

Camok  (karnk),  the  soutnern  ow- longs  originally  to  Eastern  eoantriea, 
«  ,  J^  SJ^*  ^^.  t*»®  ^P"^y,  o^^-^y^»  though  in  other  countries  it  has  often 
Scotland.  The  Pnnce  of  Wales  bears  been  adopted,  more  especially  before  tiie 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Carrick.  invention  of  the  electric  telemiph.     An 

Garrickfer^nS  O^ar-rik-fer'gus),  a  actual  post-system  In  which  pigeons  were 
vrcftAxx\/xiHi.«/Agu.0  seaport  of  Ireland,  the  messengers  was  established  at  Bagdad 
County  Antrim,  formerly  a  parliamentary  bv  the  Sultan  Nureddin  Mahmud,  who 
borough,  11  mUes  by  railway  N.  e.  of  died  in  1174,  and  lasted  till  125&  when 
Belfast    It  Is  memorable  as  the  landing  Bagdad  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mongola. 
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and  was  df8tro:^ed  by  them.    These  birds  first  Catholic  bishop  in  the  United  States, 

can  be  utilized  in  this  way  only  in  virtue  another  cousin  of  Charles,  was  bom  in 

of  what  is  called  their  *'  homing  "  faculty  Maryland  1735,  joined  the  Jesuit  order  in 

or  instinct,  which  enables  them  to  find  1771,  and  was  appointed  bishop  of  Balti- 

tfaeir  way  back  home  from  surprising  dis-  more  1789.     In  loOS  he  became  the  first 

tances.     But  if  they  are   taken  to   the  archbishop  in  this  country,  and  died  in 

place  from  which  the  message  is  to  be  1815. 

sent  and  kept  there  too  long,  say  over  a  fiQ^TAf  (kar'ot;  Dauous  oarSta)  a 
fortnight,  they  will  forget  their  home  and  ^aiiut  biennial  umbelliferous  plant 
not  return  to  it.  They  are  tried  first  In  gardens  there  are  three  chief  varieties, 
with  short  distances,  which  are  then  The  leaves  are  tripinnate,  of  a 
gradually  increased.  The  missive  may  handsome  feathery  appearance, 
be  fastened  to  the  wing  or  the  tail,  and  Onie  plant  rises  to  the  neight  of 
must  be  quite  small  and  attached  so  as  2  feet,  and  produces  white  flow- 
not  to  interfere  with  the  bird's  flight,  era.  The  root,  in  its  wild  state. 
By  the  use  of  microphotography  a  long  is  small,  tapering,  of  a  white 
message  may  be  conveyed  in  this  way,  color,  and  strong  flavored;  but 
and  such  were  received  by  the  besieged  that  of  the  cultivated  variety  is 
residents  in  Paris  during  the  Franco-  la^e,  succulent,  and  of  a  r«L 
Prussian  war  of  1870-71,  the  birds  being  yellow,  or  pale-straw  color,  and 
conveyed  out  of  the  city  in  balloons,  shows  remarkably  the  improve- 
Seventy-two  miles  in  two  and  a  half  ^%^P  which  may  be  effected  by 
hours,  a  hundred  and  eighty  in  four  and  JJ^^^Y'^t?*^-  ^  ^  cultivated  for 
a  half,  have  been  accomplished  by  carrier  ^"S,,^^^S  *^?  ^  ^.  ^^  ^®' 
pigeons.  Large  numbers  of  these  birds  cattle.  Carrots  contain  a  large 
are  now  kept  in  England.  Belgium,  Si^J2°£.il^l^«^/T^^^ 
France,  etc.,  there  being  numerous  ^ge^  S?  axJr«?f^^„ J-^  f S^m  SJm 
t'eS^f^t'llrdr^^h'^^^^^^^  ^l  ^^r^-e  iSiral/oTmpte 
SC^k^t  t'^'^^^  E^r^pVn'^^^SStrirs  o^  ^e^^ ?Si  ^^^ ^^^^ 

Ca^O^^^^^^  three  ^  ^/|>-.^rLr« 

American  history.     1.  Chables,  of  Car-  cacha 

ronton,  born  at  AnnapoUs,,  Md.,  in  1737 :  ri  '  (k&ps) ,  a  word  of  un- 
educated in  France ;  fimshed  his  law  v^arsc  certain  origin,  applied 
studies  in  England,  and  returned  to  in  Scotiand  to  a  tract  of  fertile 
America  m  ltb4.  From  the  following  alluvial  land  along  the  side  of  a 
year    on    he    was    active    in    Maryland  stream.  Carrot. 

P„''^Sf!J^«J*'  xfiTT^l'*'^^*'"''  "^^fJE^  fiflrflOTi     (kar'son),  CHBi8T0PHEB.com. 

in  the  colony.     In  1776  he  was  one  of  the  V^arSOH     \^^j^^    ^^^^^  ^^  j^t  Carson. 

commission  ^nt  to  Quebec  to  enUst  the  ^as  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1809,  died  1868. 

help  of  Canada  in  beh^f  of  the  Revolu-  He  became  famous  as  a  trapper  and  guide, 

tion.    The  same  year  he  was  elected  a  passing  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  the 

delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  ftocky  Mountains  and  adjacent  territories. 

"*^5^    ®  Declaration  of  Independence,  He   rendered   important   service   to   Fre- 

sacrifidng  more  than  anyone  else,  as  he  mont  in  his  explorations.    In  1847  he  was 

was  the  richest  man  m  America,  and  he  made  a  lieutenant  in  the  rifle-corps  of  the 

won  over  the  Catholics  of  his  State  to  army. 

Senator  ^t  ^ll'^^  HruP^ffwiP-  ®;  CftMOn  SiB  Edwabd  Henbt,  lawyer 
St-  fSn  iil«iJ?f  .1?  L^^*  public  act  l^arSOn,  ^  statesman,  leader  of  the 
S;?Hmnrlf^a2§  OM^®  ^Iu^^^A''\i  ^^/  Ulster  LoyaUst  party  op^sed  to  Home 
?^  rSL^19^«Jf^^'i?'lt'  ^?^^  ^*  R«le  for  IrelanA,  was  bom  in  Dublin 
i!^-^^M  ^A^^^^^  o^i?®  signers,  February  9,  1854.  He  was  soUcitor  gen- 
he  died  Nov.  14,  18g.— 2.  DANm,  his  ©ral  for  Ireland  in  1892  and  was  a  mem- 
cousin,  also  born  in  Maijyland,  died  at  a  ber  of  the  British  cabinet  during  the  Eu- 
great  old  age  in  1^.  He  was  a  member  ropean  war.  He  was  attorney  general  in 
of  the  Confederation  Congress,  1780-84,  1915  and  for  a  short  time  first  lord  of  the 
a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Conven-  Admiralty.  He  resigned  from  the  cabinet 
?iSv^i/'®'».*.'®PF®^J*****v«  ^°  Congress,  in  January,  1918,  to  give  his  attention  to 
1789-91,  and  m  the  latter  year  was  ap-  Irish  affaira. 

Kin  ted  on  the  commission  to  survey  the  floraATi  flifv      the  capital  of  Nevada, 

strict  of  Columbia.     His  farm  was  the  ^»rW>II  Wiy,     gituated  at  the  foot  rf 

Bite  of  the  vsity  of  Washington.—^.  John,  the   Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  3  mfles 
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from  G&i-son  River.  It  was  founded  in  tcred  by  lofty  hills.  The  town  is  sor- 
1858,  ill  consequence  of  the  rich  silver  and  rounded  by  a  wall ;  the  principal  streets 
gold  finds  in  that  region,  but  has  declined  are  spacious  and  regular.  When  Spain 
in  population  until  now  it  has  only  2466.  was  in  a  more  flourishing  condition 
Carstaira  (lK<^>^6t&rs),  or  Gabstabes,  Cartagena  carried  on  a  more  extensive 
^  William,  a  Scottish  divine   commerce  than  now,  having  also  a  greater 

of  political  eminence,  born  in  1649  near  population.  It  is  still  a  naval  and 
Glasgow,  died  in  1715.  He  studied  at  the  military  station,  with  an  arsenal,  dock- 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  yards,  etc.  Lead  smelting  is  largely 
at  Utrecht.  He  was  introduced  to  the  carried  on ;  and  there  are  in  the  neigh- 
Prince  of  Orange,  on  whom  he  made  a  borhood  rich  mines  of  excellent  iron, 
favorable  impression.  In  1672  he  came  Esparto  grass,  lead,  iron  ore,  oranges, 
\o  London,  and  two  years  after  he  was  etc.,  are  exported.  Formerly  very  un- 
arrested on  account  of  his  connection  with  healthy,  it  has  been  greatly  improved 
the  exiles  in  Holland,  and  was  kept  five  by  draining.  Cartagena  was  founded  by 
years  a  prisoner  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  the  Carthaginians  under  Hasdrubal  about 
He  was  released  in  1679,  and  afterwards  243  B.C.,  and  was  called  New  Carthage, 
played  a  part  of  some  importance  in  the  It  was  taken  by  Scipio  African  us  b.c. 
schemes  of  those  who  were  working  in  210,  and  was  long  an  important  Roman 
favor  of  William  of  Orange, 
Though  he  did  not  approve  of  it, 
he  became  privy  to  the  Rye-house 
plot,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  apprehended  and  subjected  to 
the  torture,  which  he  endured  with 
great  firmness.  Being  released,  he 
returned  to  Holland,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Prince  of  Orange  as 
a  sufferer  in  his  cause.  His  schol- 
arship, sagacity,  and  political  in- 
formation won  for  him  the  con- 
fidence of  William,  who  planned 
the  invasion  of  1688  mainly  by  his 
advice.  When  William  was  set- 
tled on  the  throne  Carstairs  was 
constantly  consulted  by  him  on 
Scotch  affairs.  He  was  the  chief 
agent  between  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  the  court,  and  was  very 
instrumental  in  the  establishment 
of  Presbyterianism,  to  which  Wil- 
liam was  averse.  On  the  death 
of     William     he     was     no     longer 


employed   on   public   business,   but  Anne  town.     Ji  was  mined  by  the  Goths,  and 

retained  him  as  her  chaplain  royal,  and  revived  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.     Pop. 

made  him  principal  of  the  University  of  103,373. 

Edinburgh.     When  the  union  of  the  two  C§LritLt^f^lltL  (kAr-tA-j6'n4).    or    Car- 

kingdoms  was  agitated  he  took  a  decided  ^"-^ ''O'B^"**  thagena    (kAr-tha-j«'na), 

part   in    its   favor.     He    was   repeatedly  a  city  and  seaport.  Republic  of  Colombia, 

moderator    of   the    general    assembly    of  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  capital  of  the  state 

the  church.    His  countrymen  have  mostly  of  Bolivar,  well  laid  out,  with  well-paved 

looked     upon     him    as    an     enlightened  streets  and  a  naval  arsenal.     The  exports 

patriot  are    coffee,    cotton,    ivory-nuts,    rubber. 

Cart.  *  carriage  with  two  wheels,  with  hides^  etc.     The  trade,  which  had  partly 

'or  without  springs,   fitted   to  be  gone  to   Sabanilla  and   Santa  Marta,  is 

drawn  by  one  horse,  and  used  for  carrying  being  again  recovered  since  the  reopeninr 

goods    or    as    a    vehicle    for    conveying  of   the   canal    to    the    Magdalena.     Pop. 

persons.  14.000. 

Cartagena  ^o^*jf:**"?g^  Cartajro  (>"-tA'go),  a  town  of  cen- 

.«   ,  OENA     (kar-tna-je  na),     a  *'«**  ««*&*/     i-^i  Amerloa   in  Poafn  Hina 

n'rovfn^  '^f^'"  ^T^^'^^r*  "^  SP^^^v ««  fhe  It  formerly  had  r^J^of'^lSSrST^WO; 

province  of  and  31  miles  b.  s  e.  Murcia:  but  was  utterly  ruiiea  by  an  earthqbake 

with  a  harbor  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in    connection    with    an    eruption    of    a 

and   safest   m    the   Mediterranean,   shel-  neighboring  volcano  in  1841,  so  that  its 
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population  has  decreased  to  from  8000  to 

10,000. 

ParfavA    ^  town  in  Colombia,  in  the 

vartu^u,  ^j^jjgy    ^^    ^jjg   Cauca,    in   a 

well-cultivated  district  and  with  a  good 
trade.     Pop.   9000. 

Carte  (^^^^O*  Thomas,  an  English 
historian,  born  in  Warwickshire 
in  1686;  died  in  1754.  He  studied  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  at  the  latter,  and  entered  the 
church.  Having  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
having  been  concerned  in  plots  against 
the  government,  he  fled  to  France  and 
remained  abroad  for  some  years,  return- 
ing in  1728.  In  1736  he  published  Life 
of  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde  (2  vols, 
folio),  and  in  1747-52  three  vols,  of  his 
voluminous  History  of  England,  a  fourth 
being  published  in  1755.  His  work  is  dis- 
tinguished by  careful  and  elaborate  re- 
search, and  has  supplied  Hume  and  other 
historians  with  much  material. 

Carte-blanclie  ^^/'t^W'f  ^v  "K 

paper),  a  blank  paper  duly  signed,  en- 
trusted to  a  person  to  fill  up  as  he 
pleases,  and  thus  giving  unlimited  power 
to  decide. 

Carte-de-visite  l'^f,*-^*-''f  9;,  "*• 

eraliy  a  visiting 
card,  a  name  applied  to  a  size  of  photo- 
graphs somewhat  larger  than  a  visiting 
card,  and  usually  inserted  in  a  photo- 
graphic album.  Cartes-de-visite  were  in- 
troduced by  Disd^ri  in  1854. 
Cartel  (^^^'tel),  an  agreement  for  the 
delivery  of  prisoners  or  de- 
serters; also,  a  written  challenge  to  a 
duel.^— Cartel-ship,  a  ship  commissioned 
in  time  of  war  to  exchange  prisoners. 
Carter  (J^a^'ter),  Elizabeth,  an  Eng- 
lish lady  of  great  learning,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Carter,  a  clergy- 
man in  Kent,  was  born  in  1717;  died  in 
1806.  She  was  educated  by  her  father, 
and  learned  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
German,  to  which  she  afterwards  added 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Hebrew, 
and  Arabic.  She  wrote  poems,  con- 
tributed two  papers  to  the  Rambler; 
translated  the  critique  of  Crousaz  on 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man;  Algarotti*s  ex- 
planation of  Newton's  Philosophy  for 
ladies;  and  Epictetus;  and  was  a  friend 
of  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Burke,  and  other 
eminent  men  of  the  time. 

Cartesian  Diver  l^T^^>!:.^">i  * 

hydrostatic  toy 
consisting  of  a  little  hollow  glass  figure, 
which  has  a  small  opening  some  distance 
below  the  top,  and  is  rather  lighter  than 
an  equal  column  of  water,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  float     The  figure  is  placed  in  a  bottle 


or  cylindrical  vessel  of  water,  closed  with 
a  piece  of  bladder  or  India  rubber  so  as  to 
exclude  air.  On  pressing  this  with  the 
finger  the  air  inside  the  figure  is  com- 
pressed,  it  sinks  down,  and  from  the 
introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  water 
becomes  specifically  heavier.  By  remov- 
ing the  pressure  the  water  is  exp^led, 
and  the  figure,  thus  lightened,  again  rises 
to  the  surface. 

Cartesian  Philosophy,    f^^^^?.^*" 

Cartesian  Vortices.  See  Descartes. 

r!flrfliao*A  (kar'thaj;  L.  Carthago, 
Vrannage  ^^  Karch€d6n),  the  most 
famous  city  of  Africa  in  antiquity,  capital 
of  a  rich  and  powerful  commercial  re- 
public, situated  in  the  territory  now  be- 
longing to  Tunis.  Carthage  was  the 
latest  of  the  Phoenician  colonies  in  this 
district,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  settlers  from  Tyre  and  from 
the  neighboring  Utica  about  the  middle 
of  the  9th  century  before  Christ.  The 
story  of  Dido  and  the  foundation  of 
Carthage  is  mere  legend  or  invention. 
The  history  of  Carthage  falls  naturally 
into  three  epochs.  The  first,  from  the 
foundation  to  410  b.c.,  comprises  the 
rise  and  culmination  of  Carthaginian 
power;  the  second,  from  410  to  265  B.C. 
is  the  period  of  the  wars  with  the  Sicilian 
Greeks;  the  third,  from  265  to  146  B.C., 
the  period  of  the  wars  with  Rome,  end- 
ing with  the  fall  of  Carthage. 

The  rise  of  Carthage  may  be  attributed 
to  the  superiority  of  its  site  for  commer- 
cial purposes  and  the  enterprise  of  its 
inhabitants,  which  soon  acquired  for  it 
an  ascendency  over  the  earlier  Tyrian 
colonies  in  the  district,  Utica,  Tunis, 
Hippo,  Septis,  and  Hadrumetum.  Its  re- 
lations with  the  native  populations,  Lib- 
yans and  nomads,  were  those  of  a  superior 
with  inferior  races.  Some  of  them  were 
directly  subject  to  Carthage,  others  con- 
tributed large  sums  as  tribute,  and  Lib- 
yans formed  the  main  body  of  infantry 
as  nomads  of  cavalry  in  the  Carthaginian 
army.  Besides  these  there  were  native 
Carthaginian  colonies,  small  centers  and 
supports  for  its  great  commercial  system, 
sprinkled  along  the  whole  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  from  Cyrenaica  on  the  east  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the  west. 

In  extending  its  commerce  Carthage 
was  naturally  led  to  the  conquest  of  the 
various  islands  which  from  their  position 
might  serve  as  entrepots  for  traffic  with 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Sardinia  was  the  first  conquest  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  its  capital,  Caralis, 
now    Cagliari.    was    founded    by    them. 
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Soon  afterwards  they  occupied  CJorsica, 
the  Balearic,  and  many  smaller  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean.  When  the  Persians 
under  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  had  already  several  settle- 
ments in  the  west  of  Sicily,  co-operated 
by  organizing  a  great  expedition  of  300- 
000  men  against  the  Greek  cities  in 
Sicily.  But  the  defeat  of  the  Cartha- 
pnians  at  Himera  by  the  Greeks  under 
Gelon  of  Syracuse  effectually  checked 
their  further  progress  (480  B.C.).  The 
war  with  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  was  not 
renewed  till  410.  Hannibal,  the  son  of 
Oisro,  invaded  Sicily,  reduced  first 
Selinus  and  Himera,  and  then  Agri- 
gentum.  Syracuse  itself  was  only  saved 
a  little  later  by  a  pestilence  which  en- 
feebled the  army  of  Himilco  (396).  The 
struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Carthaginians  continued  at  intervals  with 
varying  success,  its  most  remarkable 
events  being  the  military  successes  of  the 
Corinthian  Timoleon  (345-340)  at 
Syracuse,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian  territory  in  Africa  by  Agathocles, 
B.C.  310.  After  the  death  of  Agathocles 
the  Greeks  called  in  Pyrrhus,  King  of 
Epirus,  to  their  aid,  but  notwithstanding 
numerous  defeats  (b.c.  277-5),  the 
Carthaginians  seemed,  after  the  depart- 
ure of  Pyrrhus,  to  have  the  conquest  of 
all  Sicily  at  length  within  their  power. 
The  intervention  of  the  Romans  was  now 
invoked,  and  with  their  invasion,  B.C. 
264,  the  third  period  of  Carthaginian 
history  begins.  The  First  Punic  War  (L. 
Punicus,  Phoenician),  in  which  Rome  and 
Carthage  contended  for  the  dominion  of 
Sicily,  was  prolonged  for  twenty-three 
years,  b.o.  264  to  241,  and  ended, 
through  the  exhaustion  of  the  resources 
of  Carthage,  in  her  expulsion  from  the 
island.  The  loss  of  Sicily  led  to  the 
acquisition  of  Spain  for  Carthage,  which 
was  almost  solely  the  work  of  Hamilcar 
and  Hasdrubal.  The  Second  Punic  War. 
arising  out  of  incidents  connected  with 
the  Carthaginian  conquests  in  Spain,  and 
conducted  on  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians 
by  the  genius  of  Hannibal,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  his  great  march  on  Rome 
and  the  victories  of  Lake  Trasimene, 
Trebia,  and  Cannes,  lasted  seventeen 
years,  B.C.  218  to  201,  and  after  just 
missing  the  overthrow  of  Rome,  ended 
in  the  complete  humiliation  of  Carthage. 
(See  Rome,  Hannibal.)  The  policy  of 
Rome  in  encouraging  the  African  enemies 
of  Carthage  occasioned  the  Third  Punic 
War,  in  which  Rome  was  the  aggressor. 
This  war,  begun  B.c.  150,  ended  B.C. 
146,  in  the  total  destruction  of  Carthage. 
The  constitution  of  Carthage,  like  her 


history,  remains  in  many  points  obscure. 
The  name  of  king  occurs  in  the  Greek 
accounts  of  it,  but  the  monarchical  con- 
stitution, as  commonly  understood,  never 
appears  to  have  existed  in  CJarthage.  The 
officers  called  kings  by  the  Greeks  were 
two  in  number,  the  heads  of  an  oligar- 
chical republic,  and  were  otherwise  cidled 
Suffetes,  the  original  name  being  consid- 
ered identical  with  the  Hebrew  Shofetitn, 
Judges.  These  officers  were  chosen  from 
the  principal  families,  and  were  elected 
annually.  There  was  a  senate  of  300,  and 
a  smaller  body  of  thirty  chosen  from  the 
senate,  sometimes  another  smaller  council 
of  ten.  In  its  later  ages  the  state  was 
divided  by  bitter  factions,  and  liable  to 
violent  popular  tumults.  After  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage  the  territory  be- 
came the  Roman  'Province  of  AfHcft.* 
Twenty-four  years  after  Its  fall  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  rebuild 
Carthage  by  Caius  Gracchus.  This  was 
finally  accomplished  by  Augustus,  and 
Roman  Carthage  became  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  the  empire.  It  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  638. 
The  religion  of  the  Carthaginians  was 
that  of  their  Phoenician  ancestors.  They 
worshiped  Moloch  or  Baal,  to  whom  they 
offered  human  sacrifices;  Melkart,  the 
patron  deity  of  Tyre ;  Astarte,  the  Phoeni- 
cian. Venus,  and  other  deities,  which  were 
mostly  propitiated  by  cruel  or  lascivioos 
rites. 

r.arfTiavA  the  capital  of  Jasper  Co., 
ijlxrviuxjSfSy  Missouri,  the  center  of  the 
rich  lead  regions  in  the  southwest  of  the 
state,  60  miles  w.  of  Springfield.  It  has 
manufactures  of  furniture,  bedsprings, 
ironware,  etc.     Pop.  9483. 

Carthagena.     See  Cartagena. 

Carthamine  ^^^^l'  SJe*^ 

tained  by  a  chemical  process  from  Car- 
thamu8  tinctoriw  or  safflower.  The 
crystals  yielded  dissolve  readily  in 
alcohol,  forming  a  purple-red  solution, 
which  when  fresh  attaches  itself  per- 
manently to  cotton  or  silk  (not  to  wool), 
no  mordant  being  needed.  It  dyes  the 
fabric  a  fine  red.  This  becomes  yellow 
on  the  addition  of  alkalies,  but  may  be 
made  red  again  by  the  use  of  acids. 
CarthamUS  (kar'tha-mus).     See  flfa/- 

fiotoer, 
Carthusians  (kar-thtl'si-ans),  a  r^ 
^/orA  i/u.i*»A»^Ao  ^igionu  otdBT  Ittstituted 
by  St.  Bruno  (see  Bruno) ,  who,  about 
1084,  built  several  hermitages  4  leagues 
from  Grenoble  in  S.  E.  France,  and,  with 
six  companions,  united  the  ascetic  with 
the   monastic  life.     They   practised   the 
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greatest  abstinence,  wore  coarse  garments, 
and  ate  only  vegetables  and  the  coarsest 
bread.  From  their  original  seat  (La 
Chartreuse)  they  were  called  Carthueiana. 
Their  fifth  general, 
Guigo  (died  1137), 
prescribed,  besides 
the  usual  monastic 
▼ows,  eternal  silence 
and  solitude.  In  the 
following  centuries 
they  received  addi- 
tional statutes,  which 
forbade  altogether 
the  eating  of  flesh, 
and  allowed  them  to 
speak  only  during 
certain  hours  on 
Thursdays  and  the 
days  on  which  the 
chapter  met.  With 
increasing  wealth 
some  modifications 
were  introduced  in 
their  silent  and  soli- 
tary   life.      Their 

OarthusimD  Monk.     ^*^l^  ^«  a  hair-cloth 
wwwwi  «unK.     gjjjj.^^  ^  white  tunic, 

a  black  cloak,  and  a  cowl.  The  Car- 
thusians were  introduced  into  Endand 
about  1180,  and  built  the  Charter-house 
(a  name  corrupted  from  Chartreuse)  in 
1371.  Their  chief  convent  is  still  La 
Grande  Chartreuse.  See  Chartreuse, 
Cartier  (k&r-tyft).  Sib  Geoboe 
\j^x vx\fA    ^TiBjji^E^    a   Canadian 

statesman,  bom  at  St.  Antoine,  Quebec, 
in  1814;  died  in  England  in  1873.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835,  took 
part  in  the  rebellion  of  1837,  and  had  for 
a  time  to  leave  Canada.  In  1848  he 
entered  the  Canadian  parliament,  and  in 
1855  became  provincial  secretary.  Next 
year  he  became  attorney-general  for 
Lower  Canada,  in  which  post  he  was 
active  in  behalf  of  legal  reforms.  In 
1857  he  was  a  member  of  the  Macdonald 
ministry,  and  in  1858  he  himself  became 
premier,  remaining  in  this  position  till 
1862.  He  was  active  in  bringing  about 
the  establishment  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  1867,  and  held  a  post  in  the 
first  Dominion  cabinet.  The  following 
year  he  received  a  baronetcy. 
r.arfipr  (k&r-tyft),  Jaoques,  a  French 
l/araer  navigator;  bom  at  St  Malo  in 
1494,  time  of  death  not  known.  He  com- 
manded an  expedition  to  North  America 
in  1534,  entered  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle, 
and  took  possession  of  the  mainland  of 
Canada  in  name  of  Francis  I.  Next 
year  he  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far 
as  the  present  Montreal.  He  subsequently 
went  to  found  a  settlement  in  Canada, 
and  built  a  fort  near  the  site  of  Quebec. 


He  was  ennobled  by  the  king  for  his 
discoveries. 

Cartilage  (ki^^'ti-iaj),  or  gbistlb.  a 

stance  occurring  in  vertebrate  animals. 
When  cut,  the  surface  is  uniform,  and 
contains  no  visible  cells,  cavities,  nor 
pores,  but  resembles  the  section  of  a  piece 
of  glue.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of 
parts  whose  functions  require  the  com- 
bination of  firmness  with  pliancy  and 
flexibility,  the  preservation  of  a  certain 
external  form  with  the  power  of  yielding 
to  external  force  or  pressure.  The  ends 
of  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  a 
joint  are  always  coated  with  cartilage. 
Temporary  cartilages  are  those  from 
which  bones  are  formed  by  ossification. 
The  permanent  cartilages  are  of  various 
kinds.  They  are  found  in  the  external 
ear  and  aid  in  forming  the  nose,  the 
larynx,  etc 

Cartilaginous  Eshes  il'^SU: 

ignation  for  those  fishes  whose  skeleton 
consists  of  cartilage  instead  of  bone,  and 
which  comprise  the  sharks  and  skates  or 
rays.  See  Chondropterygii, 
Cartoon  (kar-t5n'),  in  painting,  a 
V^ariiOUll  drawing  on  stout  paper  or 
other  material,  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
model  for  a  large  picture  in  fresco,  a 
process  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  picture  portion  by  portion  and 
in  which  a  fault  cannot  afterwards  be 
easily  corrected.  The  cartoon  is  made 
exactly  the  sice  of  the  picture  intended, 
and  the  design  is  transferred  to  the 
surface  to  be  ornamented  by  tracing  or 
other  processes.  Cartoons  executed  in 
color,  like  paintings,  are  used  for  designs 
in  tapestries,  mosaics,  etc.  The  most 
famous  are  those  painted  by  Raphael  for 
the  Vatican  tapestries,  seven  of  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  London.  The  subjects  of 
the  seven  are:  1,  Paul  Preaching  at 
Athens;  2,  The  I>eath  of  Ananias;  3, 
Ely  mas  the  Sorcerer  Struck  'v^ith  Blind- 
ness; 4,  Christ's  Charge  to  Peter;  5,  The 
Sacrifice  at  Lystra;  6,  Peter  and  John 
Healing  the  Cripple  at  the  Beautiful  Gate 
of  the  Temple;  7,  The  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes.  In  recent  times  the 
term  is  also  applied  to  a  pictorial  sketch 
of  humorous  or  satiricsl  nature  relat- 
ing to  some  notable  character  or  events  of 
the  day. 

Cartouche  IkSf'tesh).  (i)  in  arcw- 

^  tecture.  a  sculptured  orna- 

ment in  the  form  of  a  scroll  unrolled, 
often  appearing  on  the  cornices  of 
columns,  used  as  a  field  for  inscriptions, 
etc. —  (2)  In  heraldry,  a  sort  of  oval 
shield,    much    used    by    the    popes    and 
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secular  princes  in  Italy,  and  others,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  for  painting  or  engrav- 
ing Uieir  arms  on. —  (3)  The  name  given 
to  that  oval  ring  or  border  which  includes, 
in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  the  names 
of  persons  of  high  distinction.  The 
annexed  cut  shows  a  cartouche  of  one  of 

liHB) 

Cartouche, 
the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt,  with  the 
inscription,   *  Ptolemy  eternal  beloved  of 
Phtah.' 

fliirfri  ilfFP  (k&r'trij),  a  case  of  paper, 
V^arvnu^c  parchment,  or  flannel 
suited  to  the  bore  of  firearms,  and  hold- 
ing the  exact  charge,  including,  in  the 
case  of  small  arms,  both  powder  and 
bullet  (or  shot).  In  loading  with  the 
old  style  of  cartridge  for  muzzle-loading 
rifles,  the  paper  over  the  powder  was 
bitten  or  twisted  off  and  the  powder 
poured  in,  the  bullet  being  then  inserted 
and  rammed  home.  The  cartridges  used 
for  breech-loading  rifles  contain  the 
powder  in  a  case  of  solid  brass,  and 
have  the  percussion-cap  by  which  they  are 
ignited  fixed  in  the  base.  Such  cases 
can  be  refilled  and  used  a  number  of 
times  in  succession.  Cartridges  for  shot- 
guns are  similar  to  those  for  rifles,  but 
are  usually  of  less  solid  construction, 
being  commonly  of  strong  paper  with  a 
base  of  metal.  Those  for  large  guns  are 
usually  made  of  flannel  and  contain  only 
the  powder.  Blank  cartridge  is  a  car- 
tridge without  ball  or  shot.  Cartridges 
for  blasting  are  filled  with  dynamite  or 
other  explosive. 

Cartridge-paper,  p\*f,Vo'iSf/a% 

manufactured  for  soldiers'  cartridges,  but 
extensively  used  in  the  arts — its  rough 
surface  giving  it  an  advantage  for  draw- 
ing upon — and  for  other  purposes. 

flflrt'orrifylif  (kftrt'rit),  Edmund,  the 
vartwii^ut  in^pnt^r  ^f  the  power- 
loom,  was  born  in  1743  in  Nottingham- 
shire, lie  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
took  orders  in  the  church.  In  1785,  he 
brought  his  first  power-loom  into  action. 
Although  much  opposed  both  by  manufac- 
turers and  workmen,  it  made  its  way,  and 
In  a  developed  and  improved  form  is  now 
in  universal  use.  Cartwright  spent  much 
of  his  means  in  similar  inventions,  and 
fell  into  straitened  circumstances,  from 
which  a  parliamentary  grant  of  £10,000 
relieved  him.  He  died  in  1823. 
Cftrt'Wrio'lit  Thomas,  one  of  the 
l/arxwrignx,  ^n^n^^t  Puntan  divines 


of  the  IGth  century,  born  in  Hertfordshire 
in  1535;  died  in  1603.  He  suffered  im- 
prisonment and  exile  more  than  once  for 
his  nonconformist  opinions.  He  was  a 
learned  man,  and  at  one  time  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge. 
CarUCate  (kAr'S-kat),  formerly  as 
much  land  as  one  team 
could  plow  in  the  year.  The  siae  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
practice  of  husbandry. 

Carum.    See  Caraway, 

Caruncle  (^ar-ung'kl),  a  Aeshv  ex- 
wMj.  M.M\/xv  crescence  on  the  head  of  a 
fowl,  as  the  comb  of  a  cock,  the  wattles 
of  a  turkey. 

r!fl  m  nsi  Ti  n  ( ka-rO'pa-no ) ,  a  seaport  of 
Uarupano  Venezuela,  on  the  Penin- 
sula of  Paria.  Has  a  good  roadstead 
and  considerable  trade.  Pop.  12,389. 
Cams  (kft'ms),  Kabl  Gustay,  G«r- 
man  physician  and  physiologist, 
born  at  Leipzig  in  1780 ;  died  at  Dresden 
in  1869.  He  became  professor  of  mid- 
wifery at  the  Medical  Academy,  royal 
physician,  and  then  privy-councilor.  He 
published  a  number  of  writings,  covering 
medicine,  physiology,  anatomy,  psychol- 
ogy, physics,  and  painting. 
naniQ  Paul,  editor  and  author,  bora 
V^arus,  ^^  Ilsenburg,  Germany,  1852; 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Tu- 
bingen, 1876,  removed  to  the  United 
States  and  founded  the  Monist  and  the 
Open  Court  at  Chicago.  His  books  in- 
clude Fundamental  Problems,  The  Re- 
ligion of  Science,  The  Gospel  of  Buddha, 
Whence  and  Whither,  etc. 

CArnso  (kH-rd'sd)  Enrico,  a  noted 
vaxuov  Italian  opera  singer,  born  at 
Naples  in  1874.  He  made  his  d^but  in  a 
small  theater  near  his  native  city  in  1896, 
and  from  there  his  reputation  spread 
until  he  was  known  throughout  musical 
circles  as  the  finest  tenor  singer  of  the 
day.     He  first  came  to  America  in  1903. 

Carvel-built  (^Ar'vel-bilt),  a  term 
vrcftxvvx  wuAAv  applied  to  a  ship  or 
boat  the  planks  of  wnich  are  all  flush  and 
not  overlapping,  as  in  clincher-built 
boats. 

Carvin  (ItAr-va^i).  or  Cabvin  fipiNAY, 
\ja,x  vxu.  ^  manufacturing  town  of 
France,  dep.  of  Pas  de  Calais.  Pop. 
commune,  9391. 

CarviTlff  (kArv'ing),  as  a  branch  of 
vfax  V  XA1.5     ^j.^^  .g  ^^  process  of  cutting 

a  hard  body  by  means  of  a  sharp  instru- 
ment into  some  particular  shape,  and  is 
a  term  generally  employed  in  speaking  of 
figures  cut  out  in  ivory  or  wood,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  sculpture,  or  figures 
produced  in  stone  or  metal.    The  art  of 
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carving  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Even 
anx>ng  the  most  uncivilized  tribes,  rudely- 
carved  representations  in  wood  are  com- 
mon. In  the  early  and  middle  ages  wood- 
carving  became  general  for  the  decoration 
of  Christian  churches  and  altars.  One 
of  the  latest  developments  of  the  art  of 
carving  is  the  modern  invention  of  carv- 
ing by  machinery.  A  machine  patented 
in  1845  fty  Mr.  Jordan  is  capable  of  copy- 
ing any  carved  design  that  can  be  pro- 
duced, so  far  as  that  is  possible,  by  re- 
volving tools;  the  finish  is  afterwards 
given  by  hand-labor.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  skillful  cutting  up  of 
meats  or  fowls  at  table. 
Ca'Txr  (ka'ri),  Alice,  author,  bom  near 
^**^y  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1820 ;  died  in 
1876.  Her  poems  and  sketches  are  grace- 
ful and  full  of  charming  pictures  of  home 
life,  her  Clovernook  Papers  containing 
some  of  her  happiest  efforts.  Her  sister 
Phoebe  (1824-71)  also  wrote  attractive 
verse,  and  contributed  a  third  to  the 
Poems  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary  (1850). 
Cfl.TV  ^K^BT  Fbancis,  the  translator 
^axj,  q£  Dante,  was  bom  in  1772,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  In  1797  he  received 
the  vicarage  of  Abbot's  Bromley,  Staf- 
fordshire. In  1805  appeared  his  transla- 
tion of  Dante  in  English  blank-verse. 
He  subsequently  translated  the  Birds  of 
Aristophanes  and  the  Odes  of  Pindar. 
In  1826  he  was  appointed  assistant  li- 
brarian in  the  British  Museum,  and  re- 
tired in  1837  on  a  pension  of  £200  a 
year.     He  died  in  London  in  1844. 

Cary,  Lucius.     See  Falkland, 
Carya,  the  hickory  genus  of  plants. 

Caryatides  (tar-i-afi-dez),  or  Car't- 
wc*A  j«.vAu.>/»  AT  IDS,  in  architecture, 
figures  of  women  dressed  in  long  robes, 
serving  to  support  entablatures.  Vitruvius 
relates  that  the  city  Caryae  sided  with 
the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Thermop- 
yle,  and  that  it  was  on  that  account 
sacked  by  the  other  Greeks,  who  took 
their  wives  captive,  and  to  perpetuate 
this  event  erected  trophies  in  which 
figures  of  women  dressed  in  the  Caryatic 
manner  were  used  to  support  entablatures. 
This  story  is,  however,  believed  to  be 
unworthy  of  credit,  although  it  seems  to 
he  not  improbable  that  the  idea  and  name 
of  the  Caryatides  were  derived  from  this 
city.  Corresponding  male  figures  are 
called  Atlantes  (which  see). 
f!flrvnPAr    (kar'i-6-kAr),    a    genus    of 

bolacese.  consisting  of  lofty  trees,  natives 
of  tropical  America,  which  produce  good 
timber,  and  also  souari  or  butternuts. 


Caryophyllacese  <J'rfr"d1'?1.*f 

plants,  of  which  the  pink,  named  formerly 
Caryophyllus,  and  now  Dianthus,  may 
be  considered  as  the  type.  The  plants 
have  opposite  undivided  leaves,  without 
stipules,  tumid  articulations  of  the  stems, 
and  seeds  disposed  upon  a  free  central 
placenta,  surrounded  by  several  carpel- 
la  ry  leaves.  The  great  proportion  of  the 
species  are  inconspicuous  weeds,  like 
chickweed,  sandwort,  etc.,  but  many  are 
found  as  favorite  plants  in  our  gardens, 
as  the  carnation,  sweet-william,  etc. 


Caryatides. 

CaryOPSiS  (tar-i-op'sis),  in  botany,  a 
vuAjv^MAw  small,  one-seeded,  dry,  in- 
dehiscent  fruit  in  which  the  seed  adheres 
to  the  thin  pericarp  throughout,  as  in 
wheat  and  other  grains. 
Carvota  (kar-i-6'ta),  a  genus  of 
vaxjrvva.    pj^j^g^    ^.j^jj    doubly-pinnate 

leaves,  the  best-known  species  of  which 
(0.  urens)  is  a  native  of  most  of  tropi- 
cal Asia;  it  supplies  an  inferior  kind  of 
sago,  and  from  its  juice  is  made  toddy  or 
palm-wine. 

Casale  (W-sa'la). .»  city  of  Northern 
Italy,  province  of  Alessandria, 
on  the  Po,  18  miles  n.n.w.  of  Alessandria. 
Its  citadel,  founded  in  1590,  was  one  of 
the  strongest  in  Italy,  but  is  now  dilapi- 
dated    It  has  a  cathedral,  consecrated  in 
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1107.  Silk  Is  the  chief  industry.  Pop. 
18,8T4. 

Casalpnsterlengo  /^-4.>\»%Vw'n 

of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Milan;  commerce  in  Parmesan  cheese. 
Pop.  5513. 

Casamicciola  %t;|e*TrJ*^S;r'i',iHaS 

island  of  Ischia.  frequented  for  sea- 
bathing and  the  use  of  its  warm  springs, 
but  recently  destroyed  by  earthqualses. 
rioflQTinTra  (kis-i-n5'v4)  Giovanni 
uasauuvH  j^copo,  de  Seingalt,  bom 
at  Venice,  1725,  known  by  his  Memoirs 
as  an  adventurer  who  acted  a  prominent 
part  in  all  situations,  among  all  classes 
of  society,  and  in  all  the  large  cities  of 
Europe,  by  turns  acting  the  part  of  dip- 
lomatist, preacher,  abbot,  lawyer,  and 
charlatan.  Among  others  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  were  Rousseau,  Voltaire, 
Suvaroff,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  Cath- 
erine II.  He  died  in  Bohemia  in  1708. 
His  celebrated  Memoirs  are  a  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  manners  of  his  times,  but 
probably  not  very  veracious. 

CaSEreep.    see  Cassareep, 

Casaa    ^abtoloheo  de  las.    See  Las 

^  Casas, 
C!fl.Sfl.n1)0Tl  (ka-sau'bon),  Isaac  de, 
VrasaUDUn  elassical  scholar,  born  Feb. 
18,  1559,  at  Geneva,  was  educated  by  his 
father,  a  clergyman.  In  his  ninth  year 
he  spoke  Latin  fluently.  In  1582  he  be- 
came professor  of  the  Greek  language  at 
Geneva.  Henry  IV  invited  him  to  Paris 
and  made  him  royal  librarian.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  IV  he  followed  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  envoy  extraordinary  from  James 
I,  to  England,  where  he  was  received  with 
distinction,  had  two  benefices  and  a  pen- 
sion conferred  on  him,  and  died  at  Lon- 
don, July  1,  1614.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Casaubon  was  a 
liberal  theologikn,  a  man  of  extensive 
learning,  a  good  translator,  and  an  ex- 
cellent critic  of  the  ancient  classics,  many 
of  which  he  has  edited.  He  wrote  also 
an  excellent  treatise  on  Greek  and  Roman 
satire. — His  son,  Meric,  bom  at  Geneva 
1599,  likewise  distinguished  himself  by 
his  leamins,  publishing  commentaries  on 
Terence,  Aiarcus  AureUus,  etc.  He  died 
in  England  in  1671. 
CasbilLjOr  Kaz'vin.     See  Kazvin. 

Cascade    (^^as-kad')  Range,  a  range  of 
•*  *^  mountains   in    North    Amer- 

ica, near  the  Pacific  coast,  to  which  they 
are  parallel,  extending  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  California  northwards  to 
Alaska.  It  contains  several  active  vol- 
canoes.   Highest  peaks,  Mount  St  Elias, 


19,500  feet ;  McKinley,  20,464  feet.  The 
highest  peaks  in  the  southem  portion  of 
it  are  in  the  State  of  Washington,  where 
Mount  Tacoma  or  Mount  Ranier  reaches 
14  444  feet. 
(iMPfirilia.  (kas-ka-ril'a),      the     an>- 

ion  Eleutheria,  a  small  tree  of  the  nat. 
order  Euphorbiaceae.  (See  Crotqn.)  The 
name  has  recently  been  applied  also  to  a 
subdivision  of  the  genus  Cinchdna 
(which  see). 

Cfl.flfiO  BftV  (kas'ko),  abay  of  Maine, 
vascu  J>ay  between  Cape  Elizabeth 
on  w.  s.  w.  and  Cape  Small  Point  on 
E.  N.  e.  Within  these  capes  are  more 
than  300  small  islands,  most  of  them  very 
productive. 

Cfl.se  (^^b)>  ^^  grammar,  a  modification 
vraD^  or  inflection  of  a  noun,  pronoun, 
or  adjective,  by  which  a  different  shade 
of  meaning  is  communicated  to  the  word. 
In  nouns  and  pronouns  case  supplies  the 
place  of  prepositions,  indicating  the  re- 
lation of  the  word  thus  modified  to  other 
words  in  the  phrase  or  sentence,  as  John 
(nominative)  speaks;  John's  (possess- 
ive) dog  barks.  There  is  only  one  case 
in  English  for  nouns,  the  possessive  or 
genitive  (John's).  English  pronouns 
have  three  cases — nominative,  genitive, 
and  accusative,  as  he,  his^  him.  In  San- 
skrit there  are  eight  cases.  In  French* 
Italian.  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  the 
nouns  nave  no  case-inflections.  In  Ger- 
man there  are  four  cases,  nominative, 
genitive,  dative,  accusative. 
Pqq^  ^^  letterpress  printing.  See 
l^aSC,  Printing. 

rJQQA    ^n  la^>  a  cause  or  action,  or  a 
^  statement  on  which  a  decision  is 
to  be  given. 

Case-hardening,^,,^  ,^^^,,^1 

ficially  converted  into  steel,  in  such  ar- 
ticles as  require  the  toughness  of  the 
former  conjointly  with  the  hardness  of 
the  latter  substance.  The  articles  in- 
tended for  case-hardening  are  first  manu- 
factured in  iron,  and  are  then  placed  in 
an  iron  box,  with  charcoal  in  powder, 
and  heated  to  redness.  Immersion  into 
water  then  converts  the  surface  into  a 
coating  of  steel. 

rjoQAiTi  (k&'se-in;  from  L.  case  us, 
^***^  cheese),  that  ingredient  in 
milk  which  is  neither  coagulated  spon- 
taneously, like  fibrin,  nor  by  heat,  like 
albumen,  but  by  the  action  of  acids  alone, 
and  constituting  the  chief  part  of  the 
nitrogenized  matter  contained  \m  it 
Cheese  made  from  skimmed  milk  and 
well  pressed  is  fully  half  casein.  Casein 
is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
animal  food  as  found  in  milk  and  legu- 
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minoas  plants.    It  consists  of  carbon  53.7 
per  cent,  hydrogen  7.15,  nitrogen  16.65, 
oxygen  22.65,  and  sulphur  0.85. 
roaAmo^Aa  (kfts'mftts;  from  the  Span- 

matare,  to  kill),  in  fortification,  vaults 
which  are  proof  against  bombs,  and  which 
may  serve  as  a  place  for  keeping  ord- 
nance, ammunition,  etc.,  and  in  case  of 
necessity  as  habitations  for  the  garrison. 

naflpmPTif  ^^  Roger,  knight,  Irish 
vascmcut,  revolutionist,  hanged  in 
London  for  high  treason  August  3,  1916. 
He  was  bom  in  1864,  and  was  in  the 
British  consular  Service  from  1885  to 
1913,  serving  in  the  Congo,  Rio  de  Ja- 
niero,  and  elsewhere.  When  the  Great 
war  broke  out  he  went  to  Germany  to  en- 
list German  aid  in  freeing  Ireland  from 
British  controL  He  was  captured  in 
April,  1916^  on  his  arrival  at  Tralee.  Ire- 
land, from  a  German  submarine,  his  in- 
tention being  to  aid  the  Sinn  Fein  revolt. 
raa^r^a  (k&-ser't&),  or  Gasebta 
vuBCXta  NuovA,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Caserta,  South  Italy,  in  a 
plain,  7  miles  E.  s.  e.  of  Capua  and  18 
from  Naples.  Pop.  19,180.— The  province 
has  an  area  of  Z307  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  783,000. 

Cash  Credit,  ^^ad^S^g''  Mt 

originated  by  the  Scotch  banks,  and  since 
adopted  by  others.  A  cash  credit  is  an 
account  which  the  trader  may  overdraw 
to  a  certain  amount  as  he  may  require, 
paying  cash  in  and  taking  it  out  accord- 
ing to  his  needs  within  that  limit  Herit- 
able property,  two  sureties,  or  some 
other  form  of  security  is  usually  de- 
manded by  the  bank. 
P.aaliAl  (kash'el)«  a  town  of  Ireland, 
vasiiCi  County  Tipperary,  88  miles 
8.  w.  of  Dublin ;  with  a  spacious  cathe- 
dral, a  handsome 
episcopal  palace,  now 
the  d  e  a  n  e  r  y-house. 
barracks,  etc.,  and 
several  interesting 
ruins.  Cashel  was 
the  seat  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  M  u  n  s  t  e  r. 
Pop.  2938. 

Cashew  <^*^:^\»/ 

dium    occident&le),    a 

tree  of  the  order  Ana- 

cardiaceffi,  common  in 

the  West  Indies.     Its 

fruit     is     called     the  Anacardlum  Ocefden- 

cashew-nut.     The  nut     tale.  1,1,1, Cashew- 

is  small,  kidney-    ">"^ 

shaped,  ash-gray,  and  contains  an  acrid 

juice,  but  its  noxious  property  is  destroyed 


by  roasting,  after  which  it  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy.  It  Is  used  to  flavor  Ma- 
deira wine,  and  is  eaten  cooked  in  various 
ways.  The  fumes  it  gives  off  when  roast- 
ing are  so  acrid  as  sometimes  to  cause 
inflammation.  The  stalk  or  receptacle  of 
the  nut  is  large  and  fleshy  and  has  an 
agreeable  acid  flavor. 

Cashgar  (kash-gar').     See  Kashgar. 

Cashmere,  ^'  kash'mib  (kash'mgf), 

**^^*^>  an  extensive  principality 
in  the  n.  w.  of  Hindustan,  subject  to  a 
ruler  (the  maharajah)  belonging  to  the 
Sikh  race.  The  principality  embraces 
not  only  Cashmere  proper,  but  also  Jamoo 
or  Jummoo,  Baltistan  or  Little  Tibet, 
Ladakh,  Gilghit,  etc.  The  area  is  esti- 
mated at  80,000  square  miles.  It  ex- 
tends from  about  32"  to  37"  n.  lat.,  and 
from  about  73"  to  80''  E.  Ion.,  and  is 
largely  a  region  of  mountains,  containing 
magnificent  glaciers.  The  Kuenlun  range 
bounds  it  on  the  north,  one  peak  of 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  28,265  feet. 
The  country  is  watered  by  the  Upper  In- 
dus and  Its  tributaries,  and  by  the 
Jhelum  and  Chenab.  Cashmere  proper, 
which  forms  a  small  portion  of  the 
whole,  is  a  valley  surrounded  by  gigantic 
mountains,  the  Himalaya  and  Hindu 
Kush,  and  traversed  by  the  river  Jhelum 
(form€A*ly  Hydaspes).  There  are  ten 
chief  passes  through  the  mountains  into 
this  valley,  varying  in  height  from  about 
9000  to  12,000  feet.  The  elevated  situa- 
tion of  the  valley,  and  the  mountains  of 
snow  which  surround  it,  render  the  cli- 
mate rather  cold;  but  the  region  is  well 
watered  by  streams  and  very  fertile.  For- 
ests on  the  slopes,  fields  of  com,  rice 
crops  along  the  sides  of  the  rivers,  rich 
orchards,  and  an  abundant  growth  of 
flowers  distinguish  the  district,  but  the 
fruits  of  warm  climates  do  not  ripen 
here.  Among  its  minerals  are  iron  and 
plumbago.  Sulphur  springs  are  common. 
Earthquakes  frequently  occur,  and  in 
1885  one  caused  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
lives.  Bears,  leopards,  wolves,  the  ibex, 
and  chamois  are  among  the  animals.  The 
flora  has  a  strong  afllnity  to  that  of 
Europe;  the  deodar  cedar  forms  exten- 
sive and  valuable  forests.  The  common 
European  fruits  are  grown,  and  attention 
is  now  being  paid  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  barley, 
rice,  and  Indian  com,  and  two  harvests 
are  reaped  in  the  year.  The  chief  manu- 
facture is  that  of  the  celebrated  Cashmere 
shawls,  but  it  is  not  so  extensive  as  it 
once  was,  since  manufactories  have  been 
established  at  Amritsar  in  the  Punjab, 
and   elsewhere.     The  genuine   Cashmere 
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Caskmere  Goat  Caspian  Sea 

shawls  owe  their  superiority  to  the  ma-  rjooiTriiT*    (kas'i-mir)    III,  the  Great. 

terial  of  which  they  are  made,  which  is,  ^*»*'"^"     King    of    Poland,    born    in 

properly  speaking,   not  wool,  but  a  fine  1309,     ascended     the     throne    In     1333, 

kind  of  down  with  which  the  animals  of  conquered  Little  Russia,  Silesia,  and  re- 

this   region   are   clad   during   the  winter  pelled    the    Tatars.      He    protected    the 

season,  and  which  in  length  and  fineness  peasants  with  much  energy,  and  out  of 

far    surpasses    the    merino    wool.     This  favor  for  one  of  his  mistresses  who  was 

down  is  obtained  in  great  quantities  from  a   Jewess,    conferred   valuable    privileges 

the  Cashmere  goat,  the  ya^  of  Tibet,  and  on  the  Jews.     After  his  death  the  crown 

the  wild  sheep.    It  is  spun  by  women  and  of    Poland    was    recognized    as    elective, 

girls,  and  then  passes  into  the  hands  of  Died  1370. 

the  dyers.    From  the  dyers  the  yarns  are  Gasimir-Perier      J^^^  Pierbe  Saul. 

passed  to  the  weaver,  and  the  shawl  is  ^«*»'^'""-     '^^*'  ***>    born    at    Paris    in 

woven   in  stripes,  which  are  afterwards  1847;  died  in  1907.     His  military  serv- 

very  skillfully  sewed  together.    The  aver-  ices   during   the   siege   of   Paris   brought 

age   time  taken   to   manufacture   a  good  him  in  1871  the  title  of  Chevalier  of  the 

Cashmere  shawl  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  Legion   of  Honor.     In  1874   he   entered 

weeks.    The  inhabitants  of  Cashmere  are  the  French  legislature,  where  he  gained 

a  fine  race  physically,  tall,  strong,  and  such  distinction  that   he  was  vice-presi- 

well  built,  with  regular  features.     There  dent  of  that  body  188&-93,  and  president 

are    thirteen    separate    dialects    in    use.  in  1893.     For  six  months   (1893-94),  he 

The  Maharajah  is  independent,  but   his  held  the  post  of  premier  of  France,  and 

relations   with   other   states   are   subject  on  the  assassination  of  M.  Camot,  June 

to  the  authority  of  the  government  of  In-  1894,    he    was    made    President    of    the 

dia.    The  capital  of  the  whole  principality  French  republic.     He  held  the  office  only 

is   Jamoo.      Srinagar    (or  Cashmere)    is  a    few    months,    resigning    in    January, 

the   Maharajah's   summer   residence   and  1895. 

largest   town.     The   government   revenue  r|aaiY|/)   (k&-sS'n6;    Italian,    a   summer 

is  paid  in  kind,  and  the  grain  claimed  by  ^"'^■■•""    house),      a      name     generally 

the  state  is  stored  in  public  granaries  and  given  to  a  kind  of  clubhouse  or  place  of 

sold    at    fixed    prices.     Population    1901,  amusement,   containing  rooms   for  danc- 

2,905,578.  ing,  playing  at  billiards,  etc.    . 

Cashmere  Goat,  *  ""^^^^^  ^^,  ^^^  Casoria  Wse'r^a).  a  town  of  itaiy. 

v/apoiuu^x^   vivMvy   common    goat    re-  ^^ov-^-^**    q    miles    N.  N.  e.    of    Naples, 

markable  for  its  fine  downy  fleece,  said  Pop.  9306. 

to  be  found  in  perfection  only  in  Tibet  r|AOT\a    (kas'pa),     a     town     of    Spain, 

in  the  neighboAood  of  Lhassa,  but  also  ^"'"F^    province  of  Saragossa,  12  miles 

found  in  other  parts  of  this  region,  in-  n.  n.  e.  of  Alcafiiz,  near  the  Ebro.     Pop. 

eluding  I>adakh,  now  a  province  of  Cash-  7735. 

mere.     The  colder  the  region  where  the  rjoeTtioTi  Sea    (kas'pi-an),    a    large 

goat  pastures,   the  heavier   is  its  fleece.  ^^aFAaii  »ua    j^^j^^  ^^  inland  sea  be- 

A  full-grown  goat  yields  not  more  than  tween   Europe   and   Asia,    730   miles   in 

8  ounces,  the  fine  curled  wool  being  close  length  from   N.   to   s.,  and   from  115   Ut 

to  the  skin.     A  large  shawl  of  the  finest  280  in  breadth;  area,  170,000  sq.  miles: 

quality  requires  5  lbs.  of  the  wool ;  one  the  largest  isolated  sheet  of  water  on  the 

of  the  inferior  quality  from  8  to  4  lbs.  globe.     Its  surface  is  85  feet  below  that 

Pa  all  m  ATA  f^lliaiirl        ^^^    Cashmere  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  below  sea-level; 

V/asniucxc  oiiawx.       ^^^    Cashmere  greatest  depth  3190  feet.     Russian  terri- 

Goat,  tory  surrounds  it  on  three  sides,  Persia 

Cash  B.enster     ^  ^^'*™  ^^  calculat-  on  the  fourth.     It  abounds  in  shallows, 

vaau  .Ufvgxouvxy    j^^    machine    made  making  navigation  diflicult.     Among  the 

for  use  in  retail  stores,  its  functions  be-  rivers  which  flow  into  it  are  the  Volga, 

ing  to  make  a  record  of  money  received  Ural,  Terek,  and  Kur.     It  has  no  outlet, 

from  sales.     It  records  all  money  put  in  The  water  is  less  salt  than  that  of  the 

the   cash   drawer,    and   adds    this    auto-  ocean,  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  of  an  ochre 

matically  to  the  sums  previously  put  in  color,  without  ebb  or  flow.    The  fisheries 

the  drawer,  so   that  at   night  the  day's  are  valuable,  including  those  of  sturgeon, 

receipts  may  be  at  once  seen.    The  record  sterlet,  roach,   bream,   perch,  carp,  seal, 

of  each  sale  is  also  visible   to  the  cus-  and    porooise.      The    only    ports    at    all 

tomer  if  he  desires  to  see  it.    This  is  the  worthy  the  name  on  or  near  the  Caapian 

simplest  form.     There  are  more  complex  are    Astrakhan,    Derbend,    Baku,    Kras* 

ones  which   make   further   records,   such  novodsk.    and    Astrabad.      Steam-packets 

as   credit   sales,    or   the   sales   made    by  are  now  established  on  it.    The  Russians 

each   salesman,   or   for  special   kinds   of  have    also    a    fleet    of    warships    in    the 

goods,  etc.  Caspian.    By  the  Volga  and  canals  there 
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Cassava 


is  water  communication  with  the  Baltic, 
and  a  canal  has  been  proposed  along  the 
Manytch  to  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

Casque.    See  Helmet. 


she  fell,  as  part  of  his  share  of  the  booty, 
to  Agamemnon,  who,  in  spite  of  her 
warnings,  carried  her  with  him  as  his 
slave  to  Mycenae,  where  they  were  both 
murdered  by  Clytemnestra. 


Hoaft      Lewis,  statesman,  born  in  Exe-    noccQUA    (ka-sftn'O),     two     towns    !n 
^^^9     ter,    New    Hampshire,   in  1782;    ^»'»&a.iiu     italy._l.  A  town,  province 


died  in  18«6.  In  1813,  having  entered  the 
army,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  general ;  in 
1814-30  he  was  Governor  of  Michigan, 
was  Secretary  of  War  in  1S31,  Minister 
to  France,  1840-1842.  U.  S.  Senator, 
1844-57,  was  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency several  times,  and  in  1857-60  was 
Secretary  of  State.  He  resigned  in  18t>0 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter. 
He  wrote  France:  its  King^  Court  and 
Government^  and  the  History,  Tradi- 
tions, Languages^  etc.,  of  Indians  in  the 
United  States, 

O.Qaaatman  (k&s-ftn-y&k),  Adolf  HE 
LrHSsa^uao  Bernard  Granier  de, 
a  French  journalist  and  politician,  born 
1800,  died  1880.  He  began  his  career  at 
Paris  as  contributor  of  literary  criti- 
cisms to  the  Journal  des  D^hats,  and  soon 
made  himself  known,  and  latterly  no- 
torious, as  editor  of  various  papers,  the 
Olohe,  the  Pouvoir,  the  Pays,  etc.,  and 
as  being  involved  in  many  controversies 
and  duels.  He  published  various  books, 
chiefly  historical.  Amongst  the  principal 
are:  Portraits  LittSraircs,  Histoire  des 
Causes  de  la  R4volution  Francaise,  His- 
toire des  Qirondins,  UEmpereur  et  la 
Democratic  moderne. — His  son,  Paul  db 
Gasbag N AC,  bom  1842,  had  a  career  and 
a  reputation  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  his 
father.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a  de- 
voted Bonapartist.  Died  1904. 
r.aaaa Tiller  (kas-san'd^r),  a  king  of 
t/assanaer  Macedonia,  born  about 
354  B.C.  He  displaced  his  brother  Poly- 
sperchon  in  the  regency,  and  removed  in 
succession  the  motner,  the  wife,  and  the 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  make 
way  for  himself  to  the  throne.  He  mar- 
ried Thessalonica,  Alexander's  half-sis- 
ter, and  founded  the  city  of  that  name 
in  her  honor.  In  company  with  Seleucus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus  he  defeated 
and  slew  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia,  whose 
dominions  were  divided  amongst  the  con- 
querors. He  died  in  297  B.C. 
Cassandra  (kafl-8an'dr&),  in  Greek 
v«.00«.Aj.Mx«p  legend,     a     daughter     of 

Priam  and  Hecuba.  She  is  fabled  to 
hara  been  endowed  by  Apollo  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  coupled  with  this  dis- 
advantage, that  her  prophecies  should 
never  be  believed.  She  frequently  fore- 
told the  fall  of  Troy,  and  warned  her 
countrymen  in  vain  agaiast  the  strata- 
gem of  the  horse.    When  Troy  was  taken 


of  and  32  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Cosenza,  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric.  Has  hot  sulphurous 
springs.  Pop.  6842. — 2,  Cassano 
d'Adda,  a  town  16  miles  N.  n.  e.  of 
Milan,  where  Prince  Eugene  was  defeated 
in  1705  by  the  Duke  de  VendOme,  and 
the  French,  under  Moreau,  by  Suwarow 
in  1799.    Pop.  3892. 

noaao-PAA-n  Cassibeep  (kas'a-rep, 
Lrassareep,..j.-p^^     the     concentrated 

juice  of  the  roots  of  the  common  or 
bitter  cassava  {Manihot  utilissima;  see 
Cassava),  flavored  by  aromatics  and  de- 
prived of  its  poisonous  properties  by 
boiling.  It  is  used  to  give  a  relish  to 
soups  and  other  dishes,  and  forms  the 
basis  of  the  West  Indian  "  pepper-pot." 
It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  is  very 
useful  in  keeping  meat  fresh  in  a  tropi- 
cal climate. 

Cassation  (kas-sa'shun),  a  term 
v/a00ci.vxvu     ^^  j^  ^Yie  courts  on  the 

continent  of  Europe,  signifying  the  an- 
nulling of  any  act  or  decision,  if  the 
forms  prescribed  by  law  have  been  ne- 
glected, or  if  anything  is  contained  in  it 
contrary  to  law. — Court  of  Cassation, 
one  of  the  most  important  institutions 
of  modern  France,  established  by  the 
first  national  assembly  in  1790.  In  1814 
the  number  of  its  members  was  fixed  at 
forty-nine,  at  which  it  still  remains.  .  The 
members  are  appointed  for  life.  The 
sphere  of  this  court  is  to  decide  on  the 
competency  of  the  other  courts,  and  on 
the  petitions  to  have  their  decisions  re- 
viewed or  annulled.  Its  decisions  are 
not  only  recorded  in  the  journals  of  the 
courts  the  decisions  of  which  are  re- 
versed, but  published  likewise  in  an  offi- 
cial bulletin.  It  has  enjoyed  from  its 
commencement  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  France. 

r.oaaQTra  Cka-s&'va;  Manihot  utilis- 
V/assava  ^„^a),  a  South  American 
shrub,  about  8  feet  in  height,  with  broad, 
shining,  and  somewhat  hand-shaped 
leaves,  and  beautiful  white  and  rose- 
colored  flowers,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Euphorbiaceae,  sub-order  Crotoneie. 
A  nutritious  starch  is  obtained  from  the 
white  soft  root  of  the  plant,  and  is  called 
by  the  same  name.  It  is  prepared  in  the 
West  Indies,  tropical  America,  and  in 
Africa  in  the  following  manner: — ^The 
roots  are  washed,  stripped  of  their  rind, 
and  grated  down  to  a  pulp,  which  is  put 
into  coarse,  strong  canvas  bags,  and  sub- 
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mitted  to  powerful  pressure  to  express 
the  juice,  which  is  highly  poisonous  in 
its  natural  state. 
The  flour  that  re- 
mains after  press- 
ing is  formed  into 
cakes,  and  baked  on 
a  hot  iron  plate.  In 
this  state  it  forms 
a  valuable  article  of 
food,  upon  which 
many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Southern 
America  live  almost 
entirely.  From  cas- 
sava the  tapioca  of 
commerce  is  p  r  e- 
pared.  Another 
species  {M,  Aipi),  the  sweet  cassava,  has 
roots  the  juice  of  which  is  not  poisonous, 
and  which  are  an  agreeable  and  nutritive 
food.  The  cassava  is  also  called  Manioc 
or  Mandioo.  ^      ,    ,y    »  , 

PoflttAl  or  Kassbl.  (kfts'sel),  formerly 
v/iiMCAy  j.jjg  residence  of  the  Elector  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  is  now  the  chief  town  in 
the  province  of  Hessen-Nassau,  Prussia, 
on  the  Fulda,  91  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.  The-  Old  and  New 
Town  are  connected  by  a  bridge  over 
the  Fulda.  There  are  several  fine 
squares,  in  the  principal  of  which,  the 
Friedrichsplatz,  the  largest  in  any  town 
in  Germany,  stands  the  palace  of  the 
ex-elector,  an  indifferent  structure.  There 
is  a  museum  and  library  (200,000  vols.), 
and  a  valuable  picture-gaUery.  The  city 
has  manufactures  of  machinery,  mathe- 
matical instruments,  gold  and  silver 
wares,  chemicals,  knives,  gloves,  leatiier, 
porcelain,  etc.  There  are  many  fine 
walks  and  public  gardens  in  the  vicinity ; 
amongst  the  latter  are  the  gardens  of 
Wilhelmshahe,  in  which  is  situated  the 
ex-€lector*s  summer  palace,  the  residence 
of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III,  after 
his  being  taken  prisoner  at  Sedan,  from 
Sept.  5,  1870,  to  March  19,  1871.  Pop. 
155,078. 

r.oaaAl  (ancient  Castellum  Menapto- 
vril59CA  mm),  a  town,  France,  dep. 
Nord,  on  an  isolated  hill  in  the  center  of 
a  large  and  fertile  plain,  dating  from  the 
time  of  Julius  Csesar.  Pop.  (190G)  1844. 
rjoagio  (kash'ya),  a  large  genus  of 
v/aaoxa  leguminous  plants,  inhabit- 
ing the  tropical  parts  of  the  world.  The 
species  consist  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs ; 
the  leaves  are  abruptly  pinnated,  and 
usually  bear  glands  on  their  stalks.  The 
leaflets  of  several  species  constitute  the 
well-known  drug  called  senna.  That  im- 
ported from  Alexandria  is  obtained  from 
C.  acutifolia  and  C,  ohovdta.  East  In- 
dian senna  consists  of  the  lance-shaped 


leaflets  of  C.  elongHia;  and  other  species 
supply  smaller  quantities  in  commerce. 
C.  fistula  is  found  wild  in  India,  and 
has  been  introduced  into  other  tropical 
countries.  Its  legumes  contain  a  quan- 
tity of  thick  pulp,  which  is  a  mild  laxa- 
tive, and  enters  into  the  composition  uf 
the  confection  of  cassia  and  the  confec- 
tion of  senna.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
are  also  purgative.  The  bark  and  roots 
of  several  of  the  Indian  species  are  much 
used  in  medicine.  Cassia  hark  is  a  com- 
mon name  for  the  bark  of  an  entirely 
different  plant,  Cinnamotnum  cassia,  be- 
longing to  the  laurel  family.  It  is  much 
imported  into  Europe,  mostly  from 
China,  and  is  also  called  Cassia  liffnia. 
Its  flavor  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
cinnamon,  and  as  it  is  cheaper  it  is 
often  substituted  for  it,  but  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  preparation  of  what 
is  called  oil  of  cinnamon.  The  cassia  of 
the  Bible  was  probably  cassia  bark. 
Cassia  buds,  which  are  similar  in  flavor, 
are  obtained  from  allied  trees. 

CaSSicnS  S^^^'^T^nsSorfXt^ 
the  Cassicans,  family  Icteridie  (American 
orioles),  allied  to  the  starlings,  remark- 
able for  the  ingenuity  with  wnich  they 
weave  their  nests.  (7.  cristatus,  some- 
times called  the  crested  oriole,  a  S. 
American  bird,  constructs  a  pouch- 
shaped  nest  of  the  length  of  30  inches. 
CASSin  (l^as'in),  John,  ornithologist, 
born  in  Delaware  Co.,  Penn- 
sylvania in  1813 ;  died  in  1869.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences  of  Philadelphia  and  pub- 
lished Illustrations  of  the  Birds  of  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  Oregon^  British  and  RuS" 
sian  America,  American  Ornithology,  and 
Mammologp  and  Ornithology  of  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition  umr 
der  Lieutenant  Wilkes. 
Cassini  (kAs-se'nS),  a  name  famous 
in  astronomy  and  physics  for 
three  generations: — (1)  Giovanni  Do- 
HENico,  born  in  1625  near  Nice,  be- 
came professor  of  astronomy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna,  but  afterwards  set- 
tled in  France.  He  discovered  four  of 
the  satellites  of  Saturn  and  the  Bodiacal 
light,  proved  that  the  axis  of  the  moon  is 
not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  showed  the  causes  of  her 
Ubration.  He  died  in  1712.— (2) 
Jacques,  his  son,  born  at  Paris  in  1677. 
After  several  essays  on  subjects  in  nat- 
ural philosophy,  etc.,  he  completed  bis 
great  work  on  Saturn's  satellites  and 
ring.  His  labors  to  determine  the  figure 
of  the  earth  are  well  known.  He  died 
in  1756.— (3)  Cassini  de  Thubt,  CfiSAB 
Fbanqois,    son   of   the   preceding,   bom 
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in  1714,  member  of  the  Academy  from 
his  twenty-second  year,  undertook  a  geo- 
metrical survey  of  the  whole  of  France, 
which  was  completed  by  his  son.  He 
died  in  1784.— (4)  Casbini,  Jean  Dom- 
inique, Count  de  Thuby,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  at  Paris  1748,  was  a 
statesman  of  ability  as  well  as  a  mathe- 
matician. In  1787  he  completed  the 
topographical  worlE  which  was  begun  by 
his  father,  and  which  in  its  complete 
state  consists  of  180  sheets.  He  died 
in  1845. 

CASftinO  (kas-sS'nS),  a  game  at  cards 
\^aaoxuv  gQ^e^.^at  resembling  whist. 
nfl.R4lOllorilft  (kas-si-o-dO'rus)  or  Cab- 
oassioaorus  siodobiub,  Magnus 
AuBELiUB,  a  Roman  writer,  born  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  a.d. 
lie  became  chief  minister  of  the  Ostro- 
goth King  Theodoric,  and  wrote  a  col- 
lection of  letters,  Variarum  Epistolarum 
lAhri  XII,  which  contain  most  valuable 
information  with  regard  to  the  Ostro- 
gothic  rule  in  Italy.  He  wrote  also  a 
History  of  the  Ootht. 

nAflsioneia   (-P«'ya)»   »  conspicuous 

traSSlOpeia  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  situated  next  to 
Cepheus,  and  often  called  the  Lady  in 
Her  Chair.  It  contains  fifty-five  stars, 
five  of  which,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
W,  are  of  the  third  magnitude. 
CaSSiquiari  (W-sik-i-a're).  or  Cassi- 
v/orODxt^iAxcftAx  quiare,  a  large  river  of 
South  America,  in  Venezuela,  which 
branches  oS.  from  the  Orinoco  and  joins 
the  Rio  Negro,  a  tributary  of  the 
Amason.  By  means  of  this  river  water 
communication  is  established  for  canoes 
over  an  immense  tract  of  South  America, 
it  being  practicable  to  sail  from  the 
interior  of  Brazil  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco. 

Cassiterides  ^^  ^  «-^*-^*  ^M  ^  *>  ^J" 

\/aaaAv%^M,M,^M,%,a  jj^m^  derived  from  the 
Greek  kaatiteros,  tin,  and  anciently  ap- 
plied to  the  tin  district  of  Cornwall,  or 
the  Scilly  Isles,  though  some  identify  the 
Cassiterides  with  small  islands  on  the 
N.  w.  coast  of  Spain. 
CaSSiteritC  (kas-ait'er-It ;  see  pre- 
vrcft0iMvvAAv^  ceding  art.),  an  ore  of 
tin  widely  distributed,  and  the  one  from 
Which  most  of  the  metal  is  obtained.  It 
is  a  peroxide,  and  consists  of  tin  79, 
oxygen  21. 

Caasillfi  (kash'e-us),  full  name  Caius 
Cabbiub  Lonoinub,  a  dis- 
tinguished Roman,  one  of  the  assassins 
of  Julius  Caesar.  In  the  civil  war  that 
brolEe  out  between  Pompey  and  Czesar  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  former,  and, 
as  commander  of  his  naval  forces,  ren- 
dered him  important  services.     After  the 


battle  of  Pharsalia  he  was  apparently 
reconciled  with  Csesar,  but  later  was 
among  the  more  active  of  the  conspira- 
tors who  assassinated  him  b.c.  44.  He 
then,  together  with  Brutus,  raised  an 
army,  but  they  were  met  by  Octavlanus 
and  Antony  at  Philippi.  The  wing 
which  Cassius  commanded  being  de- 
feated, he  imagined  that  all  was  lost,  and 
killed  himself,  B.c.  42.  See  Brutut  and 
Cwsar. 

CfissillS  PufiPi^  OF  (named  from  its 
v/aaoxuo,  discoverer,  a  German  physi- 
cian), a  purple  pigment  used  in  porce- 
lain and  glass  painting,  prepared  from  the 
muriate  of  gold  by  adding  to  it  a  mixture 
of  the  protochloride  and  perchloride  of 
tin. 

Cassivellaunus  ^^r^^li^,^, 

when  Csesar  invaded  Britain,  held  sway 
over  the  tribes  living  to  the  n.  of  the 
Thames,  and  who,  on  account  of  his 
valor,  was  appointed  leader  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces  which  opposed  Cesar.  He 
had  at  first  some  slight  success,  but 
Ciesar  ultimately  forced  a  passage  across 
the  Thames  and  put  the  enemy  to  flight. 
In  the  end  Cassivellaunus  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  on  condition  that  he 
should  pay  a  yearly  tribute  and  give  hos- 
tages. 

Cassock  (l^^Ls'ok),  a   tight-fitting  coat 

worn    under    the    gown    or 

surplice  by  the  clergy.     The  cassock  is 

Generally  black;  but  in  the  Church  of 
tome  only  the  ordinary  priests  wear 
black  cassocks,  those  of  bishops  being 
purple,  of  cardinals  scarlet,  and  that  of 
the  pope  white. 
HfiaQniXT'flrv    (kas'6-wa-ri),    a     family 

cassowary   ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^ 

trich,  emeu,  etc.,  among  living,  and  to 
the  moa  and  others  among  extinct,  birds. 
The  shortness  of  their  wings  totally  un- 
fits them  for  flying,  and,  like  others  of 
their  order,  the  pectoral  or  wing  muscles 
are  comparatively  slight  and  weak,  while 
those  of  their  posterior  limbs  are  very 
robust  and  jpowerful.  The  cassowaries 
are  divided  into  two  genera — Casuarius, 
or  cassowary  proper,  and  Dromceus,  the 
emeu.  The  former  has  a  long,  compressed 
bill,  a  crest  on  the  head,  and  stiff, 
featherless  quills  on  the  wings ;  the  latter 
has  a  broader  and  shorter  bill,  feathers 
on  the  head,  and  no  rudiment  of  the 
wing  visible  externally.  They  have 
three  toes.  Several  species  of  both 
genera  are  known,  and  of  these  the 
most  familiar  is  the  helmeted  cassowary 
(C.  gal€&tu8)t  so  called  from  its  head 
being  surmounted  by  an  osseous  prom- 
inence,  covered  with  a  sort  of  homy 
helmet.     The  cassowary  feeds  on  fraits» 
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eggs  of  birds,  etc.,  and  bolts  Its  food  with  it  is  known  to  exist  or  have  existed  in 
great  voracity.  It  is  a  native  of  the  many  other  regions.  Some  maintain  that 
island  of  Oeram.  The  slcin  of  the  head  it  was  prevalent  in  ancient  Egypt*  but 
and  superior  part  of  the  neok  is  naked,  this  seems  uncertain.  All  Hindus  are 
of  a  deep-blue  and  fiery-red  tint,  with  divided  into  four  castes:  the  Brahmans 
pendent  wattles  similar  to  those  of  the  or  sacerdotal  class,  the  Kshatriyas  or 
turkey-cock.  It  is  about  5^/^  feet  long,  military  class,  the  Vaisyas  or  mercan- 
Of  the  other  nine  species  of  the  genus,  tile  class,  and  the  Sudras  or  servile 
one  inhabits  Australia  and  five  New  class.  But  this  fourfold  division  !s 
Guinea,  the  rest  the  adjacent  islands,  rather  a  theory  than  according  to  the 
The  Australian  species  is  very  similar  to  facts,  the  Hindus  being  actually  divided 
that  of  Ceram.  and  indeed  they  all  resem-  into  a  great  number  of  special  castes, 
ble  each  other.  They  inhabit  thick  for-  distinguished  by  their  trades,  etc.  (See 
ests  and  scrub,  and  run  with  great  Brahmanism.)  'The  effect  of  the  caste 
rapidity.  In  self-defense  they  can  kick  system  is,*  as  the  Cyclopadia  of  India 
with  great  force.     See  also  Emeu,  says,    'that    no    man   may   lawfully    eat 

C!fl.st  ^^  ^^®  ^°^  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^  impression  with  any  individual  of  any  other  caste, 
v/asby  taken  by  means  of  wax  or  plaster  or  partake  of  food  cooked  by  him,  or 
of  Paris  from  a  statue,  bust,  bas-relief,  marry  into  another  caste  family;  but  he 
or  any  other  model,  animate  or  inani-  may  be  his  friend,  his  master,  his  servant, 
mate.  When  plaster  casts  are  to  be  his  partner.'  Those  that  are  outside  of 
exposed  to  the  weather  their  durability  any  caste  are  known  as  pariahs. 
is  greatly  increased  by  saturating  them  PnafAlor  (k&s-tft-lar'),  EiciLlo,  a 
with  linseed-oil,  with  which  wax  or  ^W'Oi'CA**^  Spanish  politician  and  au- 
rosin   may  be  combined.  thor,  bom  in  1833;  died  in  1889.    In  1856 

C!fl^stfl.lifi.  (kas-tft'li-a),  a  celebrated  he  was  made  professor  of  history  in  the 
vraouaxxo.  fountain  in  Greece  sacred  University  of  Madrid,  but  becoming  in- 
to Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  fabled  to  volved  in  the  republican  disturbances  of 
have  the  power  of  inspiring  those  who  1866,  he  had  to  take  refuge  in  Switier- 
drank  its  waters.  It  issues  from  a  fissure  land.  Having  gone  back  to  Spain  in 
between  two  peaked  cliffs  adjoining  18G8,  he  was  returned  to  the  Cortes  ia 
Mount  Parnassus.  the    following    year.      In    1873    he    was 

Castanea.     see  chestnut.  ^J^cted     president     of     the     republican 

^  ,  Cortes,    but   resigned   in   Jan.,   1874.    in 

Cla.stfl.nets  (itas'ta-nets),  an  instru-  consequence  of  the  vote  of  confidence 
vraoi/aiiwo  j^gjj^  composed  of  two  being  defeated.  After  the  pronnncia- 
small  concave  shells    cj  -^^ts^  miento  in  favor  of  Alphonso  XII,  Dec 

of      ivory      or      hard-      7-^5glt\  13,    1874,    Castelar   retired    from   Spain, 

wood,  shaped  like  vJSt^  V^  ^^*  ^^  *  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  returned,  and  be- 
spoons,  placed  to-  V^KjHc^  came  a  member  of  the  Cores.  He 
g  e  t  h  e  r,  fastened  to  ^^tCiM  published  many  poems  and  political 
the    thumb,    and    beat  ^^P      works. 

with    the     middle    fin-  ^    ^S.     Poo+Al-ProTinn  (k&s-tel-f  r&n'ko),    a 

ger.  This  instru-  e-^1^^  l^aSXei-J? raiICO  fortified  town  in 
ment  is  used  by  the  jUmf^m^  North  Italy,  in  the  province  and  15  miles 
Spaniards  and  Moors  X  J^Ah^  w.  of  Treviso;  the  birthplace  of  the 
as  an  accompaniment  /  ^^^^Ba\  painter  Giorgione.  Pop.  3187. 
to  their  dances  and  l^^^a)  Castellamare  (k&s-ter-a-m&.rft)— 1. 
jfuitars.  ^10^1^      vc*oi/^xxc***A«»x^     ^    seaport    town    of 

Caste    (^*st),  a  term  ^       —  Italy,    on    the    Gulf    of    Naples.     It    is 

applied    to    a  Castanets.  fortified,    and    has    a    royal    dockyard, 

distinct  class  or  section  of  a  people  manufactories  of  linen,  silk,  etc.  Pop. 
marked  off  from  others  by  certain  re-  26.378. —  2.  A  seaport  on  the  north 
strictions,  and  whose  burdens  or  priv-  coast  of  Sicily,  20  miles  B.  of  Trapani. 
ilexes  are  hereditary.  The  word  is  Wine,  fruit,  grain,  oil,  etc.,  are  exported, 
derived    from    the    Portuguese    casta^    a    Pop.  19,957. 

breed  or  race,  and  was  originally  applied  Castellan  (l^as'tel-an),  or  Chate- 
to  the  classes  in  India  whose  occupa-  ^«*«  •'****"'"  lain,  properly  the  owner 
tions,  customs,  privileges,  and  duties  or  commander  of  a  castle.  In  Flanders 
are  hereditary.  It  is  probable  that  and  France  the  title  went  with  the  poe- 
wherever  caste  exists  it  was  originally  session  of  certain  districts,  and  in 
grounded  on  a  difference  of  descent  and  Normandy  and  Burimndy  chfttelains 
mode  of  living,  and  that  the  separate  ranked  next  after  bailiffs,  with  both  civil 
castes  were  originally  separate  rnros.  It  and  military  authority.  In  Germany  the 
now   prevails   principally   in    India,    but    chAtelains    were    imperial    ofllcers    with 
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military  and  civil  jurisdictiuii  iu  fortified  QcLStilC  (^*'^~^^^')>  ^"  aucieut  kingdom 

places.  of   Spain,   the   nucleus   of  the 

PaafAllQTifl  (k&s-te-l&'n&),   a    town    of  Spanish  monarchy,  extends  over  a  large 

v/astciittiia  g   j^gjy^  pj.Q^  jj^j..^    p^p^  .^  q£  ^Ijg  peninsula  from  the  Bay  of 

11,957.  Biscay    southward.      It    is    divided    into 

PofifAlloTiA^o  (kas-teMa-nft't&),     a  New  Castile  and   Old  Castilb.     The 

l^usteiiuuetil  cathedral   town   of  former     {Castilla    la    Nueva)     occupies 

Southern  Italy,  18  miles  N.  w.  of  Taren-  nearly  the  center  of  the  peninsula ;  area 

tum.      Ck>tton    is    extensively    grown    in  28,010    square    miles.      It    is    traversed 

the  vicinity.     Pop.  10.196.  from  E.   to  w.   by   three  lofty  mountain 

f!fl.fttelleone    (kas-tel-la-^'na),  a  town  chains,   nearly   parallel   to  each   other — 

vraow^AA^vuv     of  North  Italy,  12  miles  the   Sierra   Guadarrama,   the   mountains 

N.  w.  of  Cremona.     Pop.  4000.  of   Toledo   and    Sierra   Molina,   and   the 

r!oAfAllAii.r1p.lQ.P1oTiQ  (k  &  s  - 1  e  1-  Sierra   Morena.     Between   these   chains, 

oasxeiion-ae-ia-riana^y^^,)^  ^  ^^,^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  watersheds  of  the 

town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  province,  lie  two  extensive  plains  or 
of  Castellon,  40  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Valen-  plateaux,  almost  without  wood,  and  arid 
cia,  in  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  with  and  barren  in  appearance.  Dryness,  in- 
manufactures  of  sailcloth,  woolen  and  deed,  is  the  curse  of  the  whole  country, 
hempen  fabrics,  ropes,  paper,  soap,  etc.«  and  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  method 
and  some  trade  in  hemp,  grain,  and  alike  in  agriculture  and  industries.  The 
fruit.  Pop.  of  town,  29,904;  of  prov-  inhabitants,  are  of  a  grave,  manly  char- 
ince,  310,828;  area  of  latter,  2445  sq.  acter,  with  much  of  the  old  Spanish 
miles.  pride  and  probity,  but  devoid  of  enter- 

nQaf^lnflTirlarv  (k&s-tel-n5-da-re),  a  prise,  and  content  to  live  on  from  day  to 
uusbCiiitiUUiiry  ^^^^  ^f  Southern  day  as  their  fathers  did  before  them. 
France,  dep.  Ande,  22  miles  w.  n.  w.  of  This  ancient  province  now  forms  the 
Carassonne,  with  manufactures  of  cloth,  five  provinces  of  Madrid,  Ciudad-Real, 
linen,  and  earthenware,  distilleries  and  Cuenca,  Guadalajara,  and  Toledo.  Pop. 
tanneries,  and  a  good  trade.  Pop.  1,853,314*. — Old  Castile  {Castilla  la 
6650.  Vieja)  stretches  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay 

Castel-VetranO  (^<^~ti'&'i20)f  a  town  to  new  Castile;  area,  25,405  sq.  miles. 
xjt^omMM,  V  wxaiiv  ^^  Sicily,  province  It  is  traversed  by  three  mountain  chains 
of  Trapani,  on  a  rocky  hill;  industries:  — the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama,  the  Sierra 
silk,  linen,  cotton,  etc.  The  white  wine  de  Deza,  and  the  Cantabrian  Mountains, 
produced  in  the  neighborhood  is  esteemed  It  is  less  dry  than  New  Castile,  and 
the  best  in  Sicily.     Pop.  21,440.  grain,    particularly   wheat,    is   raised   in 

Gasti  (^^s't^)y  GiAMBATiSTA,  a  poet,  great  abundance.  The  pastures  both  of 
born  in  1721  at  Prato,  in  the  the  mountains  and  the  plains  are  excel- 
vicinity  of  Florence.  His  writings  are  lent,  and  much  merino  wool  is  produced, 
of  a  lively  and  graceful  but  almost  al-  Old  Castile  now  forms  the  provinces 
ways  licentious  character.  The  Novelle  of  Burgos,  Logrofio,  Santander,  Soria, 
Galanti,  a  series  of  tales:  the  Animali  Segovia,  Avila,  Palencia,  and  Valladolid. 
Parlanii,  an  epic  poem;  and  his  comic  Pop.  1.761,440.  See  Spain. 
operas  are  amongst  his  chief  works.  He  noQfillAiA  (k&s-til-y&'hO),  Cbistoval 
died  at  Paris  in  1803.  V/»»niicju  ^^^   ^    Spanish   poet,   born 

Castifflione  (l^&8-t§l-yd'n&),    a    small   in    1494;    died    in    1556.      His    works 

»  town  of  North  Italy,  17    possess    great    originality,    and    his    Ian- 

miles  s.  E.  of  Brescia,  where  the  French  guage  is  pure  and  manly,  yet  sparkling 
obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Aus-  with  wit  and  satire.  He  was  the  last 
trians  in  1796,  which  gave  to  Marshal  representative  of  the  old  Spanish  court 
Augereau  his  title  of  Due  de  Castiglione.  poetry,  and  strenuously  opposed  Boscan 
In  the  vicinity  is  Solferino.  Pop.  about  and  Garcilaso  in  introducing  the  classi- 
3500.  There  are  several  smaller  towns  cal  Italian  forms  of  literature, 
and  villages  of  the  same  name  in  Italy  Castlllfi'  (kast'ing),  the  running  of 
nnd  a  larger  one  in  Sicily,  prov.  Catania;  ^•"'""'■^"■5  melted  metal  into  a  mold 
famous  for  its  filberts;  pop.  12,255.  prepared  for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  pro- 

CastiS'lione  (l^&s-tel-yO'na),    Baldas-   duoe  an  article  of  a  certain  shape.    Iron- 

^  SABE^    one    of    the    most   casting    (or   iron-founding)    is   the   most 

elegant  of  the  older  Italian  writers ;  born  Important  branch.  In  general,  an  exact 
in  1487 ;  died  in  1529.  Amons:  his  works  pattern,  usually  of  wood,  is  employed 
the  Lihro  del  Cortegiano  (*  Book  of  the  by  the  iron-founder.  The  floor  of  every 
Courtier*)  is  the  most  celebrated.  Ilis  foundry  is  composed,  for  several  feet 
letters  ^re  valuable  contributions  to  deep,  of  a  loamy  sand,  in  which  deep 
political    and    literary    history.  pits  may  be  sunk  to  bury  large  molds. 
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Holding  Flask. 


The  wooden  pattern  is  pressed  firmly 
down  into  this,  the  sand  being  shoveled 
up  all  around,  level  with  the  top  of  the 
pattern,  and  well .  rammed  down.  The 
pattern  is  then  lifted  out  of  the  sand, 
all  small  pieces  of  sand  which  may  have 
fallen  into  the  mold  carefully  blown 
away,  and  some  finely-powdered  charcoal 
sifted  over  the  surface.  The  molten 
metal  is  then  poured  into  the  mold 
until  it  is  full  The  whole  is  then  cov- 
ered with  sand  to  keep  the  air  from 
it  while  it  cools.  An  open  horizontal 
bed  of  sand  is  sufficient  for  casting  many 
articles,  but  with 
articles  of  a  more 
'complex  form  and 
not  too  large,  a 
frame  or  box, 
called  a  flask,  is 
generally  employed 
to  hold  together 
the  sand  used  in 
casting,  the  number  of  flasks  varying 
according  to  the  form  and  parts  of 
the  mold.  In  ordinary  operations  the 
pattern  is  laid  on  a  board  known  as  the 
turn-over  board,  and  the  flask  placed 
over  it,  the  sand  being  carefully  rammed 
into  the  flask  till  it  is  full.  Another 
board,  known  as  the  bottom-board,  is 
then  laid  upon  it.  The  flask  is  then 
turned  over,  the  first  or  turn-over  board 
taken  off,  the  one  side  of  the  pattern 
uncovered,  a  fine  facing  of  sand  spread 
upon  the  surface  to  prevent  adhesion, 
after  which  a  second  flask,  called  the 
cope,  sometimes  made  with  crossbars  to 
strengthen  it  and  help  to  hold  the 
sandv  is  placed  upon  it  and  sand  care- 
fully rammed  in.  The  cope  or  second 
fltjk  is  then  lifted  off,  the  sand  which 
it  contains  carrying  the  impression  of 
the  upper  side  of  the  pattern;  the  pat- 
tern in  the  lower  part  of  the  flask,  or 
draff f  is  then  carefully  drawn  out,  and 
any    injories    which    the    mold    receives 


Drag  and  Cope  opened. 


4";>ing  the  operation  are  repaired.  Holes 
or  passages  are  then  cut  into  the  sand 
for  pouring  in  the  metal,  all  loose 
•and  is  carefully  removed,  the  cope  re- 
placed   and    secured    to    the    drag     by 


clamps.  The  mold  is  now  ready  for  the 
molten  metaL  In  pouring,  the  metal  is 
generally  run  through  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent passages  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
vent it  losing  fluidity  by  cooling.  It 
is  only  in  lighter  castings  that  sand,  of 
the  proper  oegree  of  dryness,  porosity, 
and  adhesiveness  is  used.  In  heavy 
castings  the  mold  is  usually  made  of 
loam,  which  is  more  adhesive,  and  in 
complicated  articles  the  making  of  the 
mold  is  often  a  difficult  process. 
Small  articles  of  simple  form  and  of 
easily-fusible  alloys,  such  as  bullets, 
printing  types,  etc..  are  often  cast  in 
metal  molds.  Articles  of  sculpture  are 
usually  cast  in  plaster  of  Paris,  which, 
when  mixed  with  water,  runs  into  the 
finest  lines  of  a  mold  and  takes  a  most 
exact  impression.  The  variety  of  articles 
made  by  casting  is  very  great:  boilers, 
cisterns,  cylinders,  pumps,  railings,  grates, 
cannon,  cooking-utensils,  and  many  ob- 
jects of  decorative  art. 

Castine-vote,  ^**«  ^<JL«  ^^*  ^^^^' 

vrc»avxA&g  vvv^,  .^^  officer  in  an  as- 
sembly or  council  which  decides  a  ques- 
tion when  the  votes  of  the  assembly  or 
house  are  equally  divided  between  the 
affirmative  and  negative. 
HnQf-irAn  ^^^  name  given  to  the  iron 
l^asi  iron,  obtained  from  the  blast- 
furnace  by  running  the  fused  metal  into 
molds  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The 
molds  are  in  the  form  of  long,  narrow 
channels,  from  which  the  iron,  when  it  has 
cooled  and  solidified,  is  taken  in  bars 
called  pig8t  between  3  and  4  feet  long 
and  3  or  4  inches  broad.  See  Iron. 
Castle  (^^^^sl),  an  edifice  serving  at 
once  as  a  residence  and  as  a 
pluce  of  defense,  especially  such  an  edi- 
fice belonging  to  feudal  times.  Castles 
differed  somewhat  at  different  times  and 
in  different  places,  but  they  had  all 
several  features  of  similarity.  The  first 
defense  of  a  castle  was  usually  the  moat 
or  ditch,  which  sometimes  comprised 
several  acres;  and  behind  it  was  the 
outer  wall,  generally  of  great  height  and 
thickness,  strengthened  with  towers  at 
regular  distances,  and  pierced  with  loop- 
holes through  which  missiles  could,  be 
discharged  at  the  assailants.  The  main 
entrance  through  the  outer  wall  was  pro- 
tected by  the  harhican,  with  its  narrow 
archway,  and  strong  gates  and  portcullis, 
and  inside  there  were  usually  an  outer 
and  an  inner  court,  and  the  strong  more 
or  less  detached  building  known  as  the 
keep,  which  formed  the  residence  of 
the  owner  and  his  family.  This  was 
the  most  strongly  constructed  of  all  the 
buildings,  to  which  the  defenders  re- 
treated only  in  the  last  extremity.    The 
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cut  shows  the  castle  of  the  Sires  de 
Coucy,  France,  built  in  the  13th  century. 
In  the  foreground  is  the  outer  bailey  or 
esplanade,  fortified,  and  containing  a 
chapel,  stables,  and  other  buildings.  The 
outer   entrance   to   this   was   formed   by 


Castle— Ch&teau  de  Ooucy. 

the  barbican,  a  is  the  fosse,  20  yards 
broad;  h,  the  gateway,  approached  by 
two  swing-bridges,  defended  by  two 
guard-rooms,  and  having  a  double  port- 
cullis within,  giving  entrance  to  vaulted 
guard-rooms  with  sleeping  apartments, 
etc.,  above,  o;  d,  inner  bailey  or  court- 
yard;  e,  covered  buildings  for  the  men 
defending  the  wails  or  curtains ;  /,  apart- 
ments for  the  family,  entered  by  the 
grand  staircase,  g;  h,  great  hall,  with 
storerooms  and  vaults  below;  •,  donjon 
or  keep  (the  chapel  is  seen  behind  it), 
the  strongest  part  of  the  castle,  with 
walls  of  immense  thickness.  At  k  was  a 
postern  leading  from  the  donjon  and 
communicating  with  an  outer  postern, 
drawbridge,  etc.;  I,  m,  n,  o,  towers  or 
bastions  fiankinff  the  walks.  In  English 
Edwardian  castles  (so  named  from  Ed- 
ward III)  the  solid  keep  becomes  devel- 
oped into  an  open  quadrangle,  defended 
at  the  sides  and  angles  by  gatehouses 
and  towers,  and  containing  the  ball  and 
ataie  apartments  ranged  along  one  side 
of  the  court.  Around  this  inner  court 
two  or  three  lines  of  defense  are  disposed 
concentrically.  Such  castles  frequently 
inclose  many  acres,  and  present  an  im- 
posing appearance.  The  parts  of  a  per- 
fect Bdwardian  castle  are — the  inner 
bailey  or  inner  court;  the  ioalU  of  the 


enceinte,  single,  double,  or  triple;  the 
middle  and  outer  haUeyg,  contained  be- 
tween the  walls;  the  gatehousee  and 
po8tem8,  or  small  doors  in  the  wall ;  and 
the  moat  or  ditch,  which  was  usually 
filled  with  water.  The  walls  were  aU 
strengthened  by  towers,  either  circular, 
square,  oblong,  or  multangular,  project- 
ing both  outwards  and  .  inwards.  Such 
towers  were  capable  of  being  defended 
independently  of  the  castle.  The  gate- 
houses are  distinct  works  covering  the 
entrance;  they  contain  gates,  one  or  two 
portcullises,    and    loopholes    raking    the 

gassage.  From  the  front  of  these  gate- 
ouses  the  drawbridge  was  lowered  over 
the  moat.  The  gateways  had  frequently 
a  barbican  attached.  This  was  a  pas- 
sage between  high  walls,  in  advance  of 
the  main  gate,  and  having  an  outer  gate 
of  entrance,  which  was  defended  by 
towers  and  the  parapet  connected  with 
the  main  gateway.  The  top  of  the  wak 
was  defended  by  a  battlemented  parapet, 
and  frequently  pierced  by  cruciform  loop- 
holes. 
nAstlAhAr  (kasl-bUr),  a  town  of  Ire- 

i^asxieoar  j^^^    ^^^^^   ^^  ^^^^ 

MayOy  with  some  trade  in  grain  and 
other  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  about 
3600. 

Castleford  Ki^*^  VbS  ^^ 

miles  8.  E.  of  Leeds,  with  large  glass- 
works.    Pop.  23,101. 

Castlemaine  ^^''•^^'^t  ''^^l 

County,  Victoria,  Australia*  64  miles 
N.  w.  of  Melbourne,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated and  well  built  and  laid  out  It 
owes  its  importance  to  the  gold-mining 
and  agriculture  carried  on  in  its  neigh* 
borhood.    Pop.  5704. 

Castlereagh  ^^-«)^.^i^BD.  se, 
Castletown  K»-',r  ^^J^rt  "SSS 

the  southern  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
long  the  capital  of  the  island.  In  the 
center  is  Castle  Rushen,  originally  a 
Danish  fortress  of  the  tenth  centurr, 
later  much  extended,  and  now  partly 
used  as  a  prison  and  public  <^ces.  Pop. 
2243. 

Castor  (J^a8't*r),  Cabto'beuic,  a  red- 
WW  vw  dish-brown  substance,  of  a 
strong,  penetrating  smell,  secreted  by  two 
glandular  sacs  connected  with  the  or- 
gans of  reproduction  of  the  beaver,  and 
used  by  perfumers. 

Castor  and  PoUnx,  |g,«^f  ^ 

divinities,  sons  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and 
Leda,  also  called  Dioscflri  (sons  of 
Zeus).     Castor  was  mortal,  but  Pollaz 
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Castro 


was  immortal.  The  former  was  particu- 
larly skilled  in  breaking  horses,  the  latter 
in  boxing  and  wrestling.  They  were  the 
patron  deities  of  mariners.  In  the  heav- 
ens they  appear  as  one  of  the  twelve 
constellations  of  the  zodiac,  with  the 
name  of  Gemini  (the  Twins). 

Castor  and  PoUux  «-  Xf"- 

found  together  in  granite  in  the  island  of 
Elba.  Castor  is  a  silicate  of  alumin- 
ium and  lithium,  pollux  is  a  silicate  of 
aluminium  and  the  rare  element  cssium. 
GastOridse  (^s-tor'i-dS).  a  family 
^  '^  ^  of  rodent  animals  com- 
prising the  beaver,  etc. 

Castor-oil/K®^'  ^i*'^^*"^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

mt2}i»«,  or  Palma  christi,  a  native  of 
India,  but  now  distributed  over  all  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  The  oil 
is  obtained  from  the  seeds  bj  bruising 
and  pressing.  The  oil  that  nrst  comes 
away,  called  cold-drawn  castor-oil,  is 
reckoned  the  best ;  an  inferior  quality  be- 


Castor-oil  Plant  {Ricinut  communis), 

in:?  obtained  by  heating  or  steaming  the 
pressed  seeds,  and  again  subjecting  them 
to  pressure.  The  oil  is  afterwards 
heated  to  the  boiling  point,  which  coagu- 
lates and  separates  the  albumen  and  im- 
purities. Castor-oil  is  used  medicinally 
as  a  mild  but  efficient  purgative.  It 
is  chiefly  imported  from  India.  The 
plant  is  often  cultivated  as  an  ornamen- 
tal plant 

Castrametation  ^^*^-*'?-°*^^*'; 

shun),  the  art  of 
tracing  out  and  disposing  to  advantage 
the  several  parts  of  a  camp  on  the 
ground. 

Castration  (kas-tra'shun).  the  act  of 
^    ^  depriving  a  male  animal 

of  the  testicles.  It  is  practised  on  do- 
mestic animals  (as  oxen  and  horses) 
with  the  object  of  rendering  them  more 


submissive  and  docile,  etc.  Men  who  are 
castrated  are  known  as  eunuchs. 
Castren  (I^^s-tran'),  Matthias  Alex- 
ANDES,  a  philologist  and  dis- 
tinguished student  of  the  Finnish  lan- 
guages, was  born  in  1S13  in  Finland. 
Educated  at  the  University  of  Helsing- 
fors,  his  attention  was  turned  to  the 
language  of  his  native  country.  He 
traveled  much  among  the  nations  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
including  the  Norwegian  and  Russian 
I^apps,  and  the  Samoyeds  of  Siberia  and 
the  coasts  of  the  White  Sea.  He  was 
appointed  in  1851  professor  of  the  Fin- 
nish and  old  Scandinavian  languages  in 
the  University  of  Helsingfors,  but  he 
died  next  year.  Among  his  works  are  a 
Swedish  translation  of  the  great  Finnish 
epic,  the  Kalevala;  besides  grammars, 
travels,  and  other  works. 
r!fl«fr^Q  (kUstr),  a  town  of  Southern 
^"'^*^^*  France,  dep.  Tarn,  46  miles 
east  of  Toulouse,  on  the  Agout,  which 
divides  it  into  two  parts.  There  are  tan- 
neries, paper-mills,  foundries,  etc.,  and 
manufactures  of  woolen  goods,  linen, 
glue,  etc.     Pop.  19,864. 

CAStriea  (kas-tre') ,  a  town  of  the  West 
v»»wic»    j^^^^  ^  .^j  ^^  ^^^  British 

island  St  Lucia  with  a  good  port  in 
the  Bay  of  Carenagi  and  extensive  com- 
merce.    Pop.  7910. 

Castro  (l^as'trO),  Inez  de,  a  lady  of 
noble  birth,  secretly  married 
to  Pedro,  son  of  Alphonso  IV,  King  of 
Portugal,  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Constantia  (1345).  The  old  king  Al- 
phonso, fearful  that  this  marriage  would 
Injure  the  interests  of  his  grandson 
Ferdinand  (the  son  of  Pedro  by  his  de- 
ceased wife),  resolved  to  put  Ine«  to 
death.  Three  noblemen,  Diego  Lopes 
Pacheco,  Pedro  (ZIoelho,  and  Alvares 
Gonsalvez,  were  his  counselors  in  this 
scheme,  and  carried  it  out  themselves 
by  stabbing  Inez  within  the  convent 
where  she  lived  (1355).  Two  yeara 
after  King  Alphonso  died,  and  Pedro, 
inducing  the  King  of  Castile  to  give  up 
to  him  two  of  the  murderers,  who  had 
taken  refuge  there  (the  third,  Diego 
Lopez,  managed  to  escape),  put  them  to 
death  with  cruel  tortures.  The  king 
then  made  public  declaration  of  the  mar- 
riage that  had  taken  place  between  him 
and  the  deceased  Inez;  and  had  her 
corpse  disinterred  and  placed  on  a 
throne,  adorned  with  the  diadem  and 
royal  robes,  to  receive  the  homage  of 
the  nobility.  The  body  was  then  con- 
veyed to  Alcobaca  and  buried  with  great 
honors.  The  history  of  the  unhappy 
Inez  has  furnished  many  poets  of  differ- 
ent nations  with  materials  for  tragedies. 
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and  her  story  is  one  of  the  finest  episodes 
in  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens. 
foo^TA  the  name  of  several  distin- 
t/asi^rUy  guighed  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese persons.  (1)  Esteban  Rodbigo,  a 
renowned  Portuguese  physician  (1560- 
1637),  who  went  to  Italy,  was  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Pisa  for 
22  years,  and  wrote  many  valuable  medi- 
cal works  in  Latin.  Was  styled  *  the 
Phoenix  of  Medicine.' — (2)  Alfonso,  a 
Qoted  Spanish  theologian  and  pulpit  ora- 
tor (1495-1558),  who  accompanied  Philip 
II  to  England  when  he  went  to  marry 
Queen  Mary.  He  wrote  a  Latin  work  on 
Heresieg,  which  passed  through  ten  edi- 
tions in  22  years. —  (3)  Guillem,  a  Span- 
ish dramatist  (1569-1631),  a  friend  of 
Ix>pe  de  Vega.  His  drama.  The  Spanish 
Cid,  gave  him  a  European  reputation, 
and  was  the  original  of  Corneiile's  tragedy 
of  the  same  name,  who  borrowed  freely 
from  Castro.  He  wrote  also  Dido  and 
JEneoA  and  other  dramas. —  (4)  Joao,  a 
noted  Portuguese  soldier  and  mariner 
(1500-48),  who  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition which  explored  the  Red  Sea  in 
1540,  and  wrote  an  exact  description  of 
that  sea.  He  was  appointed  governor  of 
India  in  1545  and  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Moors  at  Diu,  in  which  he 
showed  remarkable  valor.  He  was  given 
the  title  of  Viceroy  of  India  in  1547. — 
(5)  Jose  Maria  Castro,  a  Costa 
Rican  statesman,  born  1818,  who  became 
president  in  1847  and  again  in  1866. 
Under  him  Costa  Rica  withdrew  from 
the  Central  American  Confederacy  and 
he  received  the  title  of  '  Founder  of  the 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica.' — (0)  Cipbiano 
Cabtbo,  a  Venezuelan  president,  born  in 
1858,  headed  an  insurrection  against 
President  Andrade  in  1900,  became  pro- 
visional president  in  1901  and  was 
elected  for  a  six  years'  term  in  1904. 
His  administration  was  marked  by  re- 
bellions at  home  and  hostile  relations 
n broad,  in  which  Venezuela  was  more 
than  once  threatened  by  the  w^arships  of 
creditor  nations.  In  December,  1908, 
he  sought  Europe,  ostensibly  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  health.  His  rule  had  been  so 
arbitrary  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people  was  so  great  that  he  was  sus- 
pended from  the  presidency  by  a  decree 
of  the  high  court  and  his  return  to  Ven- 
ezuela forbidden. 

Castro-del-Eio,  UruV'  in^^'te 

province  and  16  miles  s.  e.  of  Cordova, 
on  the  Guadajoz.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  linen,  woolen,  and  earthenwares. 
Pop.  11,689. 

Castrogiovanni  H  -  »  -'-  %,^,l 


province  of  Caltanissetta,  near  the  center 
of  the  island,  on  a  high  tableland  more 
than  4000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The 
site  of  ancient  Enna,  in  ancient  times 
it  was  adorned  with  the  groves  and  tem- 
ples of  Ceres  (Demeter).  Sulphur  is 
obtained  in  the  district.     Pop.  25,826. 

CastroviUari  l^.^^rn^V.-pro,'! 

Cosenza.     Pop.  9138. 

Gast-steeL  ^^^^^  .™*^®  ^y  ^"«^°«  ***« 

^   materials     and      running 
the  product  into  molds.     See  Steel, 

Castnera  (k&s-tu-a'rA),  a  town  of 

Spam,  in  province  of  and 
67  miles  E.  by  s.  of  Badajoz.  Pop. 
6322. 

nflflnoriTifl.  (ka-sti-a-re'na),  or  Bot- 
uasuanna  ^ny-bay  Oak,  the  single 
genus  of  the  natural  order  of  Casna- 
rinacefe,  or  cassowary-trees.  There  are 
about  thirty  species,  natives  chiefly  of 
Australia.  They  are  jointed,  leafless 
trees  or  shrubs,  nearly  related  to  the 
birches,  having  their  male  flowers  in 
whorled  catkins  and  their  fruits  in  in- 
durated cones.  Some  of  them  produce 
timber  called  Beef  wood  from  its  color. 
C.  quadrivalvis  is  called  the  she-oak,  (7. 
equiseiifolia  the  swamp-oak. 
Gfi.81listrv  (kas'G-is-tri),  that  part 
VrasUlStry     ^^    ^^^    ^j^    theology    and 

morals  which  relates  to  the  principles 
by  which  difficult  cases  of  conscience 
(especially  where  there  is  a  collision  of 
different  duties)  are  to  be  settled. 
Hence  a  casuist  is  a  moralist  who  en- 
deavors to  solve  such  doubtful  question. 
There  have  been  many  celebrated  casu- 
ists among  the  Jesuits — for  example, 
Escobar,  Sanchez,  Busembaum,  etc. — 
famous  for  their  ingenuity  and  the  fine- 
spun sophistry  of  their  solutions. 

Casus  belli  ^^K^^^  heVi),  the  ma- 
terial  grounds  which 
justify  a  declaration  of  war. 
rJQ+  {Felis  domc8ticu8)f  a  well-known 
domesticated  quadruped,  order 
Carnivora,    the    same    name    being    also 

fivcn  to  allied  forms  of  the  same  order, 
t  is  believed  that  the  cat  was  originally 
domesticated  in  Egypt,  and  the  gloved 
cat  (F.  manicuUlta)  of  Egypt  and  Nubia 
has  by  some  been  considered  the  original 
stock  of  the  domestic  cat,  though  more 
probably  it  was  the  Egyptian  cat  (F. 
caligata).  It  was  seldom,  if  at  all, 
kept  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
till  long  after  the  Christian  era  waii  rare 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  domestic  breed  owed 
its  origin  to  the  wild  cat;  but  there  are 
considerable  differences  between  them, 
the  latter  being  larger,  and  having  a 
shorter  and  thicker  tail,  which  also  does 
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noc  taper.  The  domestic  cat  belongs  to 
a  sen  us — that  which  contains  the  lion 
and  ticer — better  armed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  animal  life  than  any  other  quad- 
rupeds. The  short  and  powerful  laws, 
trenchant  teeth,  cunning  disposition, 
combined  with  nocturnal  habits  (for 
which  their  eyesight  is  naturally 
adapted)  and  much  patience  in  pursuit 
give  these  animals  great  advantages 
over  their  prey.  The  cat  in  a  degree  par- 
takes of  all  the  attributes  of  its  race. 
Its  food  in  a  state  of  domestication  is 
necessarily  very  various,  but  always  of 
flesh  or  fish  if  it  can  be  obtained.  In- 
stances of  its  catching  the  latter  are 
known,  though  usually  the  cat  is  ex- 
tremely averse  to  wetting  itself.  It  is 
a  very  cleanly  animal,  avoiding  to  step 
in  any  sort  of  filth,  and  preserving  its 
fur  in  a  very  neat  condition.  Its  fur 
is  very  easily  injured  by  water  on  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  oil  in  it,  and  it 
can  be  rendered  highly  electric  by  fric- 
tion. The  cat  goes  with  young  for 
sixty-three  days,  and  brings  forth  usu- 
ally from  three  to  six  at  a  litter,  which 
remain  blind  for  nine  days.  It  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  less  intelligent  than  the 
dog,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  It 
has  a  singular  power  of  finding  its  way 
home  when  taken  to  a  distance  and  cov- 
ered up  by  the  way.  Among  the  various 
breeds  or  races  of  cat  may  be  mentioned 
the  tailless  cat  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (and 
the  Crimea)  ;  the  tortoise-shell,  with  its 
color  a  mixture  of  black,  white,  and 
brownish  or  fawn  color;  the  large  An- 

?:ora  or  Persian  cat,  with  its  long  silky 
ur;  and  the  blue  or  Carthusian,  with 
long  soft  grayish-blue  fur. — The  wild  cat 
{PelU  oatus)  is  still  found  in  Scotland 
and  in  various  other  parts  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia,  chiefly  in  forest  re- 
gions, making  its  lair  in  hollow  trees  or 
clefts  of  rocks.  It  is  a  very  fierce  ani- 
mal There  are  a  number  of  other  ani- 
mals of  similar  size  and  habits  known 
as  cats,  such  as  the  fishing-cat  (F.  rtter- 
rina)  of  Bengal  and  Eastern  Asia,  the 
leopard  cat  {F.  bengalentis)  of  North- 
ern India,  and  Southeastern  Asia,  the 
marbled  cat  (F.  marmordta)  of  the 
same  region,  the  rusty-spotted  cat  (F. 
rohiffin69a),  a  small  Indian  species,  etc. 
There  are  three  species  of  the  American 
lynx  which  are  popularly  known  as  cats : 
Lynm  rufuM,  the  American  wild  cat; 
L,  rufus  maculatus,  the  Texas  wild  cat; 
and  L,  fMciatus,  the  reed-cat.  The  oce- 
lot, serval,  and  margay  may  also  be 
called  cats. 

CatachresiS    (J^at-a-krg'sls),  a  figure 

in     rhetoric,     when     a 

word  is  too  far  wrested   from  its   true 


signification ;  as,  to  speak  of  tones  bdng 
made  more  palatable  for  '  agreeable  to 
the  ear.'  So  in  Scripture  we  read  of  the 
blood  of  the  grape.  Also,  in  philol.  the 
employment  of  a  word  under  a  false 
form  through  misapprehension  in  regard 
to  its  origin;  thus  crayfish  or  craw/UK 
(Fr.,  4crevis8e)  has  its  form  by  ratO' 
chreait. 

Cataclysm  ^^^^'^iJ^4^  ^^ 

great  extent,  supposed  to  have  occurred 
at  different  periods,  and  to  have  been 
the  efficient  cause  of  various  phenomena 
observed  in  the  surface  configuration  of 
localities. 

Catacombs  (kafa-kOmz;  Gr.  kata, 
vni/»vvAuvo  down,  and  kumbo8^  a 
hollow  or  recess),  caves  or  subterranean 
places  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the 
i)odies  being  placed  in  graves  or  recesses 
hollowed  out  in  the  sides  of  the  cave. 
Caves  of  this  kind  were  common  amongst 
the  Phcenicians,  Greeks,  Persians,  and 
many  oriental  nations.  In  Sicily  and 
Asia  Minor  numerous  excavations  have 
been  discovered  containing  sepulchres, 
and  the  catacombs  near  Naples  are  re- 
markably extensive.  Those  of  Rome, 
however,  are  the  most  important  The 
term  caiacumbw  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  applied  to  the  district  near 
Rome  which  contains  the  chapel  of  St. 
Sebastian,  in  the  vaults  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  body  of  St.  Peter 
was  first  deposited;  but  (besides  its  gen- 
eral application)  it  is  now  applied  in  a 
special  way  to  all  the  extensive  subter- 
ranean burial  places  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Rome,  which  extend  underneath  the 
town  itself  as  well  as  part  of  the  neigh- 
boring country,  and  are  said  to  contain 
not  less  than  6,(X)0,(X)0  tombs.  They 
consist  of  long,  narrow  fralleries  usually 
about  8  feet  high  and  5  feet  wide,  which 
branch  off  in  all  directions,  forming  a 
perfect  maze  of  corridors.  Different 
stories  of  galleries  lie  one  below  the 
other.  Vertical  shafts  ^-un  up  to  the 
outer  air,  thus  introducing  light  and  air, 
though  in  small  ouantity.  The  sraves 
or  loculi  lie  lengtBwise  in  the  gaUeriea. 
They  are  closed  laterally  by  a  slab,  on 
which  there  is  occasionally  a  brief  in- 
scription or  a  symbol,  such  as  a  dove, 
an  anchor,  or  a  palm-branch,  and  some- 
times both.  The  earliest  that  can  be 
dated  with  any  certainty  belongs  to  the 
year  111  a.d.  It  is  now  regarded  as  cer- 
tain that  in  times  of  persecution  the 
early  Christians  frequently  took  refuge 
i^  the  catacombs,  in  order  to  celebrate 
ther^  in  secret  the  ceremonies  of  their 
religion;  but  it  is  not  less  certain  that 
the   catacombs   served   also   as  ordinary 
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places  of  burial  to  the  early  Christians,  Catafalco   C^atafalqus       (kat-a-fal'. 
and  were,  for  the  most  part,  excavated  by  »*v.v,  ^^^   kat'a-falk),   a   tempo- 

the    Christians    themselves.       In    early  rary  and  ornamental  structure,  represent- 

times  rich  Christians  constructed  under-  ing  a  tomb  placed  over  the  coflfn  of  a 

ground  burying-places  for  themselves  and  distinguished  person  or  over  a  grave, 

their  brethren,  which  they  held  as  pri-  Cotalail    (^At'sL~l&i^)>     &     native     of 
vate    property    under    the    protection   of  Catalonia,    or    Northeastern 

the  law.     But  in  course  of  time,  partly  Spain,    or    the    language    of    Catalonia, 

by    their    coming   under    the   control    of  which    holds   a    position    similar   to   the 

the  church   and  partly  by  accidents  of  Provencal,  having  been  early  cultivated 

proprietorship,     these     private     burying-  and  having  a  considerable  literature.     It 

grounds  were  connected  with  each  other,  was   established   as  a  literary  language 

and  became  the  property,  not  of  particu-  by  the  close  of  the  Idth  century,  and  is 

lar  individuals,  but  of  the  Christian  com-  still  to  some  extent  used  as  such  in  its 

munity.     In  the  3d   century  a.d.   there  own  region. 

were  already  several  such  common  bury-  Catalan  Orand  ComBanY,   *  ^  * 

ing-places    belonging    to    the    Christian  ^"^  «•**«'**  ^ac***^  wAuj^a.ujr9   name 

congregations,  and  their  number  went  on  given  to  a  troop  of  adventurers  raised  by 

increasing  till  the  time  of  Constantine,  Roger  di    Flor  about   the  beginning   of 

when  the  catacombs  ceased   to  be  used  the  14th  century.    They  numbered  about 

as    burying-places.      From    the    time    of  8000  men  of  different  nationalities,  Cata- 

Constantine    down    to    the    8th    century  lans,     Sicilians.     Aragonese,     etc.,     and 

they  were  used  only  as  places  of  devo-  were  led  by  Ro^er  to  the  East  to  aid 

tion    and    worship.      But    their    use   as  Emperor  Andronicus  in  his  struggle  with 

formal  places  of  worship  can  only  have  the  Turks.     They  fought  well  and  did 

been  occasional,  for  the  limited  dimen-  good  service,  but  their  habits  of  plunder 

sions  even  of  the  largest  rooms,  and  the  and  rapine  made  them  as  formidable  to 

extreme    narrowness    of    the    passages,  their  friends  as  their  foes.    The  company 

must  have  made  it  impossible  for  any  was  broken  up  in  1315;  some  twelve  years 

large  number   to   take  efficient   part   in  after  its  formation, 

the  services  at  one  time.    But  though  the  Catalan!    (k&-t  &-l&'nS),    Angeuoa. 

idea  of  the  catacombs  as  regular  places  ^•^  •'«**«*'*"■     one  of  the  most  celebrated 

of  worship  may  be  carried  too  far,  there  of  Italian  female  singers,  bom  in  1779; 

is  no  doubt,  from   the  episcopal  chairs,  died  in  1849.     After  filling  the  chief  so- 

altars,  basins,  etc.,  found  within  tliem,  prano  parts  in  the  best  opera-houses  of 

and  from  the  subjects  of  the  mosaics  and  Italy    she    visited    successively    Madrid, 

carvings  on  the  walls,  that  the  rites  of  Paris,  and  London,  enjoying  everywhere 

the  church,  and  particularly  the  eucha-  great  professional  triumphs.   She  had  a 

rist  and  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  were  voice     of     extraordinary     volume     and 

often  celebrated  there.    They  could  never  power. 

&th"o7liM\\r!rU'rrtC:  r'e^r-  Catalaiuiian  Plain  i^„f;;ti»?^; 

deuce  in  most  of  them  for  more  than  a  plain  around  Chftlons-sur-Mame,  famous 

short  time  being  very  dangerous  to  the  as   the  field   where   Aetius,   the   Roman 

health.     During  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  general,  and  Theodoric,  King  of  the  West 

Lombards  in  the  8th  century  the  cata-  Goths,   gained   a  complete   victory   over 

combs  were  in  part  destroyed,  and  soon  Attila,  451  a.d. 

became  entirely  inaccessible,  so  that  they  GatfllenSV  (kat-a-lep'si),  a  spas- 
were  forgotten,  and  only  the  careful  and  ^**"'«**^F*'J  modic  disease,  generally 
laborious  investigations  of  modems,  connected  with  hysteria,  in  which  there 
amongst  whom  De  Rossi  (Roma  Softer-  is  a  sudden  suspension  of  the  senses  and 
ranea)  and  Parker  (The  Catacombs)  volition,  with  statue-like  fixedness  of 
may  be  mentioned,  have  thrown  anything  the  body  and  limbs  in  the  attitude  im- 
like  a  complete  light  on  the  origin  and  mediately  preceding  the  attack,  while  the 
history  of  the  catacombs.  There  are  ex-  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  continues, 
tensive  catacombs  at  Paris,  consisting  of  and  the  pulse  and  temperature  remain 
old  quarries  from  which  has  been  ob-  natural.  It  is  generally  the  consequence 
tained  much  of  the  material  for  the  of  some  other  disease,  or  of  a  constitu- 
building  of  the  city.  In  them  are  ac-  tion  enfeebled  by  the  gradual  operation 
cumulated  bones  removed  from  ceme-  of  unobserved  causes,  and  is  also  one  of 
teries  now  built  over.  the  effects  of  hypnotism. 
Cataconstics  (Hafakou-stlks),  the  Catalonia  (^^at-a-W'ni-a;  anc.  JTm. 
w«.««»>/v.«Bv^v»  science  of  reflected  ^«* ««•**'*"«»  pama  TarraconenM) ,  an 
sounds,  or  that  part  of  acoustics  which  old  province  of  Spain,  bounded  N.  by 
considers  the  properties  of  echoes.  France,  e.  and   8.  e.  by  the  Mediterra- 
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neaD,  8.  by  Valencia,  and  w.  by  Ara- 
gon.  The  country  in-  general  is  moun- 
tainous, but  intersected  with  fertile 
valleys,  while  the  mountains  themselves 
are  covered  with  valuable  woods  and 
fruit-trees,  the  slopes  being  cut  in  ter- 
races and  plentifully  supplied  with  water 
by  an  artificial  system  of  irrigation. 
Wheat,  wine,  oil,  flax,  hemp,  vegetables, 
and  almost  every  kind  of  fruit  are  abun- 
dant. There  are  mines  of  lead,  iron, 
alum,  etc.  On  the  coast  is  a  coral-fish- 
ery. Catalonia,  though  less  fertile  than 
most  of  Spain,  stands  pre-eminent  for 
the  industry  of  its  innabitants,  who 
8p«ak  the  Catalan  dialect  (see  Catalan). 
Pop.  1,966.382;  area  12,427  sq.  miles. 
It  comprises  the  modern  provinces  of 
Tarragona,  Gerona,  Lerida,  and  Barce- 
lona. 

Catalpa   ^^  *** «  ^'p  *^ »  * ,  ^^^^^  ^^ 

^  plants,  order  Bignoniacen. 
The  species  are  trees  with  simple  leaves 
and  large,  gay,  trumpet-shaped  flowers, 
which  emit  an  offensive  odor.  C  sy- 
ringifolia,  a  North  American  species,  is 
well  adapted  for  large  shrubberies,  and 
has  been  introduced  into  Europe.  C 
longi99ima  contains  much  tannin  in  its 
bark,  and  is  known  in  the  West  Indies 
by  the  name  of  French  oak. 
Gatalvsis   (ta- tan-sis),    or    Contact 

«^  Action,  the  peculiar  chem- 
ical change  which  occurs  when  one  body 
decomposes  another  without  being  itself 
changed;  thus  oxide  of  cobalt  decom- 
poses a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  into 
chloride  of  calcium  and  oxygen,  itself  re- 
maining without  change,  the  oxide  of  co- 
balt hence  being  called  a  catalyte. 
Catamaran  (kat-a-ma-ran') ,  a  sort 
•  of  raft  used  in  the  Bast 
Indies,  Brazil,  and  elsewhere.  Those 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  like  those  of 
Madras  and  other  parts  of  that  coast, 
are  formed  of  three  logs  lashed  together. 
Their  length  is  from  20  to  25  feet,  and 
breadth  2%  to  3%  feet.  The  central  log 
is  much  the  largest,  and  is  pointed  at 
the  fore-end.  These  floats  are  navigated 
with  great  skill  by  one  or  two  men  in  a 
kneeling  posture.  The  natives  think 
nothing  of  passing  through  the  surf 
which  lashes  the  beach  at  Madras  when 
boats  of  the  best  construction  would  be 
swamped. 

Catamarca  (J^^t-a-mar'ka),  a  prov- 
_         ,.  inoe    of    the     Argentine 

Repubhc,  South  America;  area,  47..500 
square  miles;  mountainous  in  all  direc- 
tions except  the  fl.  Pop.  103,082.  The 
capital  is  Catamarca.  or  more  fully  San 
Fernando  de   Catamarca.     Pop.   7397. 

Catamenia,      $ee  MenatruaUon, 


Catamount  (l^at'a-mount).  or  Cata- 
^^^^^^^^-''^  MOUNTAIN,  the  moun- 
tain wild  cat,  a  name  often  given  in  the 
United  States  to  the  puma  or  cougar. 
Catania  (k&~tft'ni-a;  anc  Catdna),  a 
city  on  the  east  coast  of 
Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Etna.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  visited  by  tremendous  earth- 
quakes, one  of  the  worst  of  which  was  in 
1693,  when  18,000  people  were  destroyed, 
and  has  been  partially  laid  in  ruins  by 
lava  from  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna.  But 
Catania-  has  always  revived,  and  has 
much  more  the  features  of  a  metropolis 
than  Palermo.  Most  of  the  edifices  have 
an  air  of  magnificence  unknown  in  other 
parts  of  the  island,  and  the  town  has  t 
title  to  rank  among  the  elegant  citiej 
of  Europe.  The  cathedral,  founded  by 
Count  Roger  in  1094,  is  a  fine  building. 
The  manufacture  of  silk,  linen,  and 
articles  in  lava,  amber,  etc.,  constitutes 
the  chief  industry.  The  ruins  of  the 
amphitheater,  which  was  more  extensive 
than  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  are  stiil  to 
be  seen,  as  also  the  remains  of  the 
theater,  baths,  aqueducts,  sepulchral 
chambers,  hippodrome,  and  several  tem- 
ples. The  harbor  was  choked  up  by  the 
eruption  of  1669,  so  that  for  larger  ves- 
sels there  is  nothing  but  a  roadstead.  In 
spite  of  this  Catania  has  a  considerable 
trade,  and  exports  wheat,  barley,  wine, 
oil,  etc.  Pop.  157,722. 
rifl.foTi7fl.ro  (ktt-tan-ril'rO),     a     cathe- 

i^axanzaro  ^^^j  ^.^^  ^^'^^^^  j^^^ 

capital  of  province  of  the  same  name,  on 
a  height,  5  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Sqoil- 
lace,  with  manufactures  of  silk  and  vel- 
vet, and  some  trade  in  wheat,  wine,  oiL 
etc.  Pop.  22,799.  Area  of  prov.  2807 
sq.  miles;  pop.  482,788. 

Cataplasm  &Vc^^.^'''*°*^-     ^** 

Catapult    <kat'a-pult*).  a  machine  of 
*^  the  ancients  for  projecting 

missiles,  chiefly  arrows.  They  may  be 
described  as  a  kind  of  gigantic  cross- 
bow. BalUta  were  engines  somewhat 
similarly  constructed,  but  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  shooting  of  stones. 
rifl.ffl.rfl.pf  (kat'a-rakt),  a  disease  of 
l^awraCX     ^^^^   ^^^    consisting   in   an 

opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  or  its 
capsule,  or  both.  It  is  quite  different 
from  amaurosis,  which  is  a  disease  of 
the  retina.  In  cataract  the  lens  becomes 
opaque,  and  is  no  longer  capable  of  trans- 
mitting the  light.  Its  earliest  approach 
is  marked  by  a  loss  of  the  natural  color 
of  the  pupil,  and  when  developed  it 
causes  the  pupil  to  have  a  milk-white  or 
pearly  color.  It  is  most  common  in  old 
or  elderly  people,  and  is  quite  painle^. 
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Cataract  is  treated  by  different  surgical 
operations,  all  of  them  consisting  in  re* 
moving  the  diseased  lens  from  its  situ- 
ation opposite  the  transparent  cornea. 
In  coucntng,  the  lens  is  depressed,  re- 
moved downwards,  and  kept  from  rising 
by  the  vitreous  humor;  but  this  method 
is  now  almost  entirely  given  up  in  favor 
of  removal  of  the  lens  by  extraction. 
Extraction  consists  in  making  an  in- 
cision in  the  cornea,  and  in  the  capsule 
of  the  lens,  by  which  the  lens  may  be 
brought  forward,  and  through  the  cut  in 
the  cornea,  so  as  to  be  altogether  re- 
moved. The  third  operation  is  by  ab- 
sorption. This  consists  in  wounding  the 
capsule,  breaking  down  the  crvstalline, 
and  bringing  the  fragments  int<^  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  where  they 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  acjueous 
humor,  and  are  at  length  absorbed  and 
disappear.  Extraction  is  now  the  regu- 
lar method,  and  after  it  is  effected  a 
special  kind  of  spectacles  are  required. 
Cataract,  ^5  Watebfall,  the  leap 
^  of  a  stream  over  a  ledge 
or  precipice  occurring  in  its  course. 
Many  cataracts  are  remarkable  for  their 
sublimity,  the  grandest  being  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  on  the  Niagara  River  be- 
tween Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  in  North 
America,  the  river  having  here  a  fall  of 
about  160  feet  and  a  great  width. 
Amongst  other  notable  falls  are  those  of 
the  river  Montmorency,  a  tributary  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  which  are  242  feet  in 
height;  that  of  the  river  Potaro,  in 
British  Guiana,  about  822  feet  high  and 
369  broad;  that  of  the  Yosemite  River, 
California,  which  makes  a  perpendicular 
descent  of  2100  feet ;  the  Victoria  Falls, 
on  the  river  Zambesi,  in  South  Africa, 
about  370  feet  high  and  1860  yards  broad  ; 
the  Grand  Falls,  Labrador,  about  2000 
feet,  and  tbe  Rovanna  Falls,  Guiana, 
2000  feet.  The  cataract  of  the  Riukan* 
foss,  on  the  river  Maan,  in  Norway,  is 
about  900  feet  high.  The  fall  of  the 
Staubbach  at  Lauterbrunnen,  in  Switzer- 
land, is  between  800  and  900  feet,  but  has 
a  very  small  volume  of  water ;  the  falls  of 
the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen,  renowned  over 
Europe,  are  300  feet  broad  and  nearly 
100  feet  in  height.  In  Italy  the  falls  of 
Terni,  on  the  Velino,  and  those  of  the 
Anio,  at  Tivoli,  are  artificial  but  very 
beautiful.    See  the  separate  articles. 

Catarrh  ^^*^'^''»  ^^^^  ^^'  ^<^tarre6, 
I  flow  down),  an  increased 
secretion  of  mucus  from  the  membranes 
of  the  nose,  fauces,  and  bronchi,  accom- 
panied with  fever  and  attended  with 
sneezing,  cough,  thirst,  lassitude,  and 
want  of  appetite.     Th^r^  f^re  vuiperous 


species  of  catarrh,  one  which  is  very  com- 
mon, and  is  called  a  cold  in  the  head; 
and  another,  the  influenza,  or  epidemic 
catarrh.  It  is  seldom  fatal  in  itself,  but 
often  undermines  the  health,  leading  to 
fatal  diseases. 

riafoiirho  (ka-tft'ba),  a  river  of  the 
traiawoa  Carolinas,  about  250  miles 
long.  Its  name  has  been  given  to  a 
light  wine  of  rich  Muscadine  flavor,  which 
has  acquired  some  celebrity  in  America, 
the  grape  from  which  it  is  made  having 
been  first  discovered  near  its  sources. 
The  wine  is  chiefly  made  at  Cincinnati, 
and  has  had  the  honor  of  being  sung  by 
Longfellow  in  one  of  his  lyrics. 
Cafbird  (Turdus  felivoa  or  Oaleo- 
vai»  Mxxu.  gcoptes  Carolinensis) ^  a 
well-known  species  of  American  thrush, 
which  during  the  summer  is  found 
throughout  the  Middle  and  New  England 
States,  frequenting  thickets  and  shrub- 
beries. It  has  a  disagreeable  note,  strik- 
ingly similar  to  the  plaint  of  a  kitten 
in  distress,  but  also  a  power  of  imitating 
the  songs  of  other  birds  resembling  that 
of  the  mocking-bird.  The  plumage  is  a 
deep  slate  color  above  and  lighter  be- 
low, and  it  is  about  9  inches  in  length. 
In  habit  it  is  lively  familiar,  and  un- 
suspicious. During  tne  winter  it  inhab- 
its the  extreme  south  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  found  also  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  The  catbird  fre- 
quently attacks  the  common  black  snake, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  bird,  rifles 
its  nest 

nnf^liAcif  A  small  sailboat,  usually 
V/ai  DOai»9  jj^^  Q^gj.  3Q  fgg^  Youg,  and 

wide  of  beam  in  proportion  to  its  length. 
It  has  a  single  sail,  a  large  fore  and  aft 
mainsail,  the  mast  being  stepped  as  far 
forward  as  possible.  It  is  very  quick 
working  and  easily  handled  by  one  per- 
son; draws  little  water,  depending  on  a 
center  board  to  prevent  making  leeway. 
Catch  (^&ch),  a  short  piece  of  music, 
vopb^u.  frequently  of  a  humorous  and 
bacchanalian  character,  written  generally 
in  three  or  four  parts.  It  is  a  sort  of 
short  canon,  the  second  voice  taking  up 
the  theme  when  the  first  has  completed 
the  first  phrase,  the  third  following  the 
second  in  same  manner. 

Catchfly,  *,  p«p"1v"  *£*"®  ""^  Vfl^l 

wcftvvuujry  plants  of  the  genus  Stlini 
(which  see).  Dionma  musdpula  and 
Lychnig  Viscaria  are  also  so  called. 

Catean-Cambrcsis  ^?/)"*%^*Vj;*n 

of  France,  dep.  Nord.  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Selle.  famous  for  the  treaty  of  its 
name  signed  here  in  1.5.50.  by  which 
Henri  J  J  of  Frfmce  gave  up  Calais  to 
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the  English,  and  agreed  to  a  mutual  ex- 
change with  Spain  of  all  conquered  terri- 
tories. It  has  various  textile  manufac- 
tures. It  Is  now  known  as  Le  Cftteau. 
Pop.  10,341. 

Catechetical  Schools   j^i^l^;^*^!*^: 

stitutions  for  the  education  of  Christian 
teachers,  of  which  there  were  many  in 
the  Eastern  Church  from  the  2d  to  the 
5th  century.  The  first  and  most  re- 
nowned were  those  formed  at  Alexandria 
(A.D.  lGO-400)  on  the  model  of  the 
famous  schools  of  Grecian  learning  in 
that  place,  Pantsnus.  Clement,  and  Ori- 
gen  being  their  most  famous  teachers. 
The  schools  at  Antioch  were  also  in 
high  repute  from  about  290  till  the  5th 
century.  The  Arian  controversy  broke 
up  the  Alexandrian,  and  the  Nestorian 
and  Eutychian  controversies  the  Antioch 
schools.  They  were  succeeded  at  a  later 
date  by  the  cathedral  and  monastic 
schools. 

Catechism  y^l^'^^i?™'  ^"^"i  9^^^^ 

*•  katSche6,  to  sound  down, 

utter,  instruct  orally),  an  elementary 
book  containing  a  summary  of  principles 
in  any  science  or  art,  but  particularly 
in  religion,  reduced  to  the  form  of  ques- 
tions and  answers.  The  first  regular 
catechisms  appear  to  have  been  compiled 
in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  those  by 
Kero  of  St.  Gall  and  Otfried  of  Weissen- 
burg  being  most  famous.  In  the  R. 
Catholic  Church  each  bishop  has  the 
right  to  make  a  catechism  for  his  diocese. 
But  in  modern  times  R.  Catholic  cate- 
chisms are  generally  a  pretty  close  copy 
of  the  one  drawn  up  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  (published  156G),  of  which  an 
English  translation  was  issued  in  Lon- 
don (1687)  under  the  patronage  of 
James  II.  Among  Protestants  the  cate- 
chisms of  Luther  (1518.  1520,  and 
1529)  acquired  great  celebrity,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  used  in  Germany,  though  not 
exclusively.  Calvin's  smaller  and  larger 
catechisms  (1536-39)  never  gained  the 
popularity  or  those  of  Luther.  The  cate- 
chism of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
first  book  of  Edward  YI,  March  7.  1549, 
contained  merely  the  baptismal  vow,  the 
creed,  the  ten  commandments,  and  the 
Ijord's  prayer,  with  explanations,  the 
part  relative  to  the  sacraments  being 
subjoined  at  the  revision  of  the  liturgy 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  cate- 
chism of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  that 
agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
at  Westminster,  with  the  assistance  of 
commissioners  from  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  approved  of  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  year  1648.  What  is 
called  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  merely 


an  abridgment  of  the  Larger^  and  la  the 
one  in  most  common  nse.  The  best- 
known  catechism  among  English  Protes- 
tant Dissenters  was  that  of  Dr.  Watts; 
but  the  use  of  catechisms  is  far  from 
usual  among  them. 

Catechu  (l^at'e-shS),  a  name  com- 
mon  to  several  astringent 
extracts  prepared  from  the  wood,  bark, 
and  fruits  of  various  plants,  especially  by 
decoction  and  evaporation  from  the 
wood  of  Acacia  Catechu^  as  well  as 
from  the  seeds  of  the  palm  Ar^co  Cate- 
chu, and  from  the  Uncaria  Oamhier, 
Catechu  is  one  of  the  best  astringents 
in  the  materia  medica.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  tannin,  and  is  used  in  tanning,  in 
calico-printing,  etc.  It  is  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  Burmah.  Called  also  Tenr^ 
Japonica  and  Cutch. 

Cateclmmens  i'ifi-*-!?!^!,'?  •"!?!■ 

ally,  persons  receiv- 
ing instruction),  a  name  originally  ap- 
plied to  those  converted  Jews  and  heath- 
ens in  the  first  ages  of  the  church  who 
were  to  receive  baptism  and  had  a  par- 
ticular place  in  the  church,  but  were 
not  permitted  to  share  the  sacrament. 
Afterwards  it  was  applied  to  youns 
Christians  who,  for  the  nrst  time,  wished 
to  partake  of  this  ordinance,  and  for 
this  purpose  went  through  a  preparatory 
course  of  instruction. 
CateeOrV  (kafe-gor-i),  or  Prbdica- 
vnvvgvxjr  MENT,  in  logic,  an  as- 
semblage of  all  the  beings  contained 
under  any  genus  or  kind  ranged  in  order. 
The  ancients,  following  Aristotle,  held 
that  all  beings  or  objects  of  thought 
may  be  referred  to  ten  categories,  vis.: 
quantity,  quality,  relation,  action,  poM^ 
sion,  time,  place,  situation,  and  hahit, 
Plato  admits  only  five:  substance,  idet^ 
tity^  motion,  and  rest;  the  Stoics  fonr: 
subjects,  qualities,  independent  droum* 
stances,  relative  circumstances,  Des- 
cartes suggested  sever  divisions:  spirit, 
matter,  quantity,  substance,  figure,  ma^ 
tion,  and  rest.  Others  make  but  two 
categories,  substance  and  attribute,  or 
subject  and  accident;  or  three,  accident 
being  divided  into  the  inherent  and  etr- 
cumstantial.  In  the  philosophy  of  Kant 
the  term  categories  is  applied  to  the 
primitive  conceptions  originating  In  the 
understanding  independently  of  all  ex- 
perience (hence  called  pure  conceptions), 
though  incapable  of  being  realised  in 
thought  except  in  their  application  to 
experience.  These  he  divides  into  fonr 
classes,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and 
modality,  placing  under  the  first  class  the 
conceptions  of  unity,  plurality,  and  tofol- 
itu;  under  the  second,  reality,  negation^ 
and   limitation;   under   the   third  inh€r* 
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ence  and  subsistence,   causality  and  de-  many    other    local    names.     Thus,    from 

pendence,    and    community    (mutual   ac-  their   relation    to   the    Bulgarian    Pauli- 

tion)  ;  and  under  the  fourth,  possibility  cians  they  were  sometimes  termed  Bui- 

and    impossibilitp,    existence    and    non-  garians.      In     Southern     France,     when 

exisiencet  necessity  and  contingency.     J.  they  were  mostly  prosperous,  they  were 

S.  Mill  applies  the  term  categories  to  the  confounded  with  the  Albigenses,  and  were 

most  general  heads  under  which  every-  exterminated   with    them.     The   Cathari 

thing  that  may  be  asserted  of  any  sub-  proper  were  dualists,  of  a  type  closely 

Jeot  may  be  arranged.    Of  these  he  makes  related    to    the    older    Gnostics,    held    a 

five,     existence,     co-ewisienoe,     sequence,  community  of  goods,  abstained  from  war, 

causation,  and  resemblance,  or,  consider-  marriage,  and  the  killing  of  animals,  and 

ing    causation    as    a    peculiar    case    of  rejected  water-baptism.     They   professed 

sequence,  four.  to  strive  after  a  higher  life   than   that 

f!flfi»TiArv  dnrve    (k  a  t '  e-n  a-r  i),  embodied  in  the  ordinary  religious  ideals. 

catenary  ourve  ^j,  ^            ^ich  Catharine.  See  Catherine. 

is  formed  by  a  cord  or  chain  of  uniform 

densitj  and   thickness  when  allowed  to  Cathar^teS.  See  Turkey  Buzzard. 
hang  freely  between  two  points.    It  is  of  ,^     .     ., 
interest    as    bearing   on    the    theory    of  GathartlCS     (ka-thar'tiks),     a     gen- 
arches  and  domes,  and  as  the  curve  as-  eral  name  for  purgative 
Bumed   by   the  chains   of  a  suspension-  medicines, 
bridge.  CathaV    ^^^.'^h^')'    ^^    old    name    of 

CaterpiUar   ^V^^/i^'^'"^'    ^"^  Cathcart^'^"^^^^^^^^ 

Pof^fiaTi     a  remarkably  voracious  fish,  son  of  the  following,  born 

tatnsn,   ^^   Anarrhichas    lupus,    be-  i°    ^^M;    entered    the    Life    Guards    in 


the  genus  PimeUidus.    P.  caius  (the  com-  at  Waterloo.     He  served  in  Nova  Scotia 

mon  catfish)  Is  known  also  as  the  Homed  and  the  West  Indies,  quelled  the  rebel- 

Poui  and  Bullhead.     It  is  from  7  to  9  lion   in   Canada   in   1837,   and   was  ap- 

inches  in  length  and  is  esteemed  as  a  food  pointed  in  1852  governor  at  the  Gape  of 

fish.     P.  nigricans,  of  the  Great  Lakes  Good  Hope,  where  he  showed  ability  iu 

and  the  Mississippi  River,  is  from  2  to  4  subduing    the    Kaffir    insurrection.      On 

fleet  long,  weighs  from  6  to  30  pounds,  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  great 

and  is  excellent  eating.  things  were  expected  of  him,  but  he  fell 

Cat'^t     a  cord  made  from  the  intes-  asdivisional  commander  at  Inkerman  iu 

vatguby    tines  of  sheep,  and  sometimes  Jm*^m  .      rxr^^,^^,  a„.„   -b^ 

from  those  of  the  horse;  ass,  and  mule,  Cathcart,    r^l^\  ®^^^-  p^^  ^^i 

but  not  from  those  of  cats.    The  manu-  t>^^^„    p„*i,'    i     f   r.fi?-^t'*t  ®T  ^' 

factnre  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Italy  and  ?f/J''\„^-?i^^*'^i.  ^/  ^^^■fSjS'^^'    Renfrew, 

Prance  by  a  teSous  process.    Catgut  for  ^''^v,!'' j^J^d^i'^t^,  ^^^'     He  served 

stringed     instruments,     as     violins    and  '"^  *.^®^-^?^'^i?*'*  revolutionary  war  and 

harps,  is  made  principaUy  in  Milan  and  against  the  French  republic  m  Flanders 

Naples,  the  latter  having  a  high  reputa-  and   Germany,  and  in  1807  commanded 

tion  for  treble  strings.  J?®  land  forces  in  the  expedition  against 

-.1    .•         /I.  /»!.  \     «    ««.««-   ^#   ^lo^f.  ^-'Openhagen,  being  then  created  viscount. 

Catha     ^H*Hk,*nJR?f^^£  ^^^  ^"^  1812  he  went  to  Russia  as  minister 

ti  ^B^.  order  C^^B^tT^^,m^^  plenipotentiary,  and  in  1814  was  created 

''?**^^.5^i7^'*kS;w2^L   fcia*  or   pJ/*?  *°  «*'-^-     Subsequently  he  was  for  sev- 

^^s^Z'^r^^^^^tS^^^^^^^  cTult^^^Sis^'^s'oT^'SL*^^^^^  J^.Z'^^ 

A^iSr'the^Arifel  ^Th^  L'se'oYU^t'?;  ^'oF  clxHcISlr,  b^^rn^  17^^sefv^ 

S'^it^r'^tilSt^th^V/t^f^^^^^  "f^^^.y^P"^^^'^  in.the  Peninsula  and 

IrJ  *K      •      rirath'a-ri  •  Grppk    Junih&ros  at    Waterloo,    was    in    1830    created    a 

Cathan      5,^r2^rnameakii  to^^^^^^  major-general,  and  in  1851  commander- 

tans,*  applied  at  different  times  to  vari-  i^-chief  m  Canada ;  died  in  1859. 

ous  sects  of  Christians.     It  became   a  Cathedral   (ka-th§'dral),    the    princi- 
common     appellation     of     several     sects  „  ^  ^       P.a»   church    of   a   diocese, 

which  first  appeared  in  the  11th  century  so  called  from  its  possessing  the  episoo- 

in    Lombard/   and    afterwards   in    other  Pal   chair   or   cathedra.     This   is   really 

countries    of   Europe,    and    which    were  what  distinguishes  a  cathedral  from  other 

riolently    persecuted     for    their    alleged  churches,    though    most    cathedrals    are 

l£iiiichean  tenets  and  usages.    They  had  also    larger    and    more    elaborate    struc- 
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tures  than  ordinary  churches,  and  have 
various  dignitaries  and  functionaries  con- 
nected with  them.  The  cathedral  estab- 
lishments in  England  regularly  consist 
of  a  dean  and  chapter,  presided  over  by 
the  bishop,  the  chapter  being  composed 
of  a  certain  number  of  canons.  The  dean 
and  chapter  meet  in  the  chapter-house 
of  the  cathedral ;  in  them  the  property  of 
the  cathedral  is  vested,  and  they  nomi- 
nally elect  the  bishop  on  a  congi  d'^lire 


also  employed.  Many  cathedrals  furnish 
the  most  magnificent  examples  of  the 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages;  and  as 
they  were  intended  to  accommodate 
great  numbers  of  people,^  and  to  exhibit 
imposing  religious  services,  they  are 
often  ot  great  size  (St.  Peter*s,  Rome, 
is  613  feet  long  and  450  across  the  tran- 
septs). Among  the  most  notable  cathe- 
drals are  St.  Peter's,  the  largest  of  all, 
founded   1450;    the   cathedral   at   Milan, 


Plan  of  Amibms  Cathbdrau 
A,  ApBidal  aisle.    B  B,  Outer  aisles  of  choir. 
F  O,  Transepts.    H,  Central  tower. 
I  J.  Western  turrets. 
M,  Principal  or  western  doorway. 
N  N,  Western  side  doors. 
P  Q,  North  and  south  aisles  of  choir. 
R  K  R,  Chapels. 
T  U,  North  and  south  aisles  of  nave. 

from  the  crown.  There  are  often  a  cer- 
tain number  of  honorary  canons,  also 
'  minor  canons  '  who  assist  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  choral  services,  choris- 
ters, etc.  As  regards  architecture,  cathe- 
drals naturally  vary  much.  Those  in 
England  are  almost  all  in  the  Gothic 
style,  cruciform  or  cross-shaped  in  ar- 
rangement, and  having  connected  with 
them  a  chapter-house,  side  chapels 
(varying  in  number  and  position),  clois- 
ters, crypt,  etc.  This  style  and  arrange- 
ment are  also  common  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  in  most  modern  cathe- 
drals :  but  the  Romanesque.  Renaissance, 
and  Byzantine  styles  of  architecture  nre 


FuLX  OF  Wblls  Cathkobal. 
A,  Apse  or  apsis.  B,  Altar,  altar-platform, 
and  aitar-steps.  D  E,  Eastern  or  lesser  transept. 
F  O,  Western  or  greater  transept.  H,  Central 
towers.  I  J,  Western  towers.  K,  North  Porch. 
L,  Library  or  register.  M,  Principal  or  western 
doorway.  N  N,  western  side  doors.  O,  Cloister 
yard  or  garth.  P  Q,  North  and  south  aisles  of 
choir.  K  8,  East  and  west  aisles  of  transept, 
T  (J,  North  and  south  aisles  of  nave.  R  R, 
Chapels.  V,  Rood  screen  or  organ  lofL  W, 
Altar  of  Lady  chapel. 

founded  in  1386,  built  of  white  marble; 
the  cathedral  at  Florence,  begun  about 
1294,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
Italian-Gothic  style;  Cologne  Cathedral, 
commenced  in  1248  (and  only  finished  re- 
cently) ;  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  begun 
1163 ;  and  those  of  Amiens,  Chartres,  and 
Reims.  The  most  noteworthy  English 
cathedrals  are  St.  Paul's,  London  (167&- 
1711),  in  the  Renaissance  style,  and 
those  of  Canterbury,  Ely,  Exeter,  Lich- 
field. Lincoln.  Norwich,  Salisbury,  Well.s, 
Peterboro,  Westminster,  and  York.  The 
cathedrals  of  Glasgow  and  Kirkwall  are 
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the  only  entire  cathedrals  in  Scotland, 
exclusive  of  modern  edifices.  There  are 
a  number  of  cathedrals  in  the  United 
States,  some  large  and  impressive,,  based 
on  the  mediaeval  architecture. 

Catherine  I  <r"Si°^and^w"i?e"'o? 

Peter  the  Great,  was  a  woman  of 
humble  origin,  who,  having  become  mis- 
tress to  Prince  Menschikoff,  was  relin- 
quished by  him  to  the  czar.  In  1708 
and  1709  she  bore  the  emperor  the  Prin- 
cesses Anna  and  Elizabeth,  the  first-  of 
whom  became  the  Duchess  of  Holstein 
by  marriage,  and  mother  of  Peter  III. 
The  second  became  Empress  of  Russia. 
In  1711  the  emperor  publicly  acknowl- 
edged Catherine  as  his  wife,  and  she 
was  subsequently  proclaimed  empress, 
and  crowned  in  Moscow  in  1724.  When 
Peter  with  his  army  seemed  irreparably 
lost  on  the  Pruth  in  1711  Catherine  se- 
cured the  relief  of  her  husband  by  brib- 
ing the  Turkish  general.  At  Peter's 
death  in  1725  Catherine  was  proclaimed 
Empress  and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias, 
and  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her  was 
taken  anew.  Catherine  died  suddenly 
in  1727,  her  death  having  been  hastened 
by  dissipation. 

Catherine  H,  E-P«f„  i^'tt^ti 

father  being  Christian  Augustus,  prince 
of  Anhalt-Zerbst.  In  1745  she  was 
married  to  Peter,  nephew  and  successor 
of   the   Russian   Empress    Elizabeth,    on 


Catherine  II  of  Russia, 
whose  death  in  1762  her  husband 
succeeded  as  Peter  III.  In  danger  of 
being  repudiated  in  favor  of  his  mistress, 
the  Countess  of  Woronzoff,  Catherine, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  lover,  Gregory 
Orloff,  and  others,  won  over  the  guards 
and     was     proclaimed     monarch     (July, 


17G2).  Peter  attempted  no  resistance, 
abdicated  almost  immediately,  and  was 
strangled  in  prison  a  few  days  later, 
apparently  without  Catherine's  knowl- 
edge. By  bribes  and  threats  she  readily 
secured  her  position,  and  at  once  entered 
upon  the  administration  with  great  and 
far-seeing  activity.  On  the  death  of 
Augustus  III  of  Poland  she  caused  her 
old  lover,  Poniatowski,  to  be  placed 
on  the  throne  of  that  country  with 
a  view  to  the  extension  of  her  influence 
there,  by  which  she  profited  in  the  suc- 
cessive partitions  of  Poland  in  1772, 
1793,  and  1795.  By  the  war  with  the 
Turks,  which  occupied  a  considerable 
part  of  her  reign,  she  conquered  the 
Crimea  and  opened  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Russian  navy.  Her  dream,  however,  of 
driving  the  Turks  from  Europe  and  re- 
storing the  Byzantine  Empire  was  not 
to  be  fulfilled.  Her  relations  with  Poland 
and  with  other  European  powers  in- 
duced her  to  make  peace  with  Turkey  in 
1792,  and  accept  the  Dniester  as  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  countries. 
She  appears  to  have  been  successful  in 
improving  the  administration  of  justice, 
ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  serfs, 
constructed  canals,  founded  the  Russian 
Academy,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  con- 
tributed to  the  enlightenment  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  Her  enthusiasm 
tor  reform,  however,  was  summarily 
checked  by  the  events  of  the  French  rev- 
olution ;  and  the  dissipation  and  ex- 
travagance of  her  court  were  such  that 
there  was  even  a  danger  of  its  exhaust- 
ing the  empire.  Of  her  many  lovers, 
Potemkin  was  longest  in  favor,  retain- 
ing his  influence  from  1775  till  his  death 
in  1791,  directing  Russian  politico 
throughout  that  period  in  all  essential 
matters.     She  died  in  1796. 

Catherine  ^'^*  ^^  ^^®  Roman  hagi- 
'  ology  there  are  six  saints 
of  this  name,  of  whom  only  two  are  of 
importance: — (1)  St.  Catherine,  a  vir- 
gin of  Alexandria  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  the  fourth  century.  She  is  repre- 
sented with  a  wheel;  and  the  legend  of 
her  marriage  with  Christ  has  been 
painted  by  several  of  the  first  masters. 
(2)  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  born  in 
1347.  who  was  preternaturally  pious 
from  her  birth,  and  at  six  years  of  age 
was  given  to  self-castigation  and  other 
penances.  Urban  VI  and  Gregory  XI 
sought  her  advice,  and  in  1460 — 80  years 
after  her  death — she  was  canonized. 
Her  poems  and  letters  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

Cathtf^rini*  St.,  Orders  of.  The 
uaxnenne,  knights  of  St.  Catherine 
on  Mount  Sinai  are  an  ancient  military 
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order,  instituted  for  the  protection  of  in  1485.  In  1501  she  was  married  to 
tlie  pilgrims  who  came  to  visit  the  tomb  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henrj 
of  St.  Catherine  on  this  mountain.  In  VII.  Her  husband  dying  about  fire 
Russia  the  order  of  St.  Catherine  is  a  months  after,  the  king,  unwilling  to  re- 
distinction  for  ladies,  instituted  by  turn  her  dowry,  caused  her  to  be  con- 
Catherine,  wife  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  tracted  to  his  remaining  son,  Henry,  and 
memory  of  his  signal  escape  from  the  a  dispensation  was  procured  from  the 
Turks  in  1711.  pope  for  that  purpose.    On  his  accession 

Catherine  de'  Medici  <<^^-°*«^'^-  *^  ^^^  *^'o"*«  •«  H«»^y  viii  in  1509 

uauenue  ae  meolCl^^.^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^  crowned  with  him,  and  despite 
of  Henry  II,  King  of  France,  born  at  the  inequality  of  their  ages  retained  her 
Florence  in  1519,  the  only  daughter  of  ascendency  with  the  Idng  for  nearly 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Duke  of  Urbino,  twenty  years.  Her  children,  however, 
and  the  niece  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  all  died  in  infancy,  excepting  Mary,  and 
She  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  on  the  advent  of  Anne  Boleyn,  Henry 
afterwards  Henry  II,  in  1533,  but  had  affected  to  doubt  the  legality  of  his  union 
little  or  no  influence  at  the  French  court  with  Catherine.  He  applied  therefore 
either  during  the  reign  of  her  husband,  to  Rome  for  a  divorce,  but  the  attitude 
who  was  under  the  influence  of  his  mis-  of  the  papal  court  ultimately  provoked 
tress  Diana  de  Poitiers,  or  during  the  him  to  throw  off  his  submission  to  it. 
reign  of  her  eldest  son.  Francis  II,  who,  and  declare  himself  head  of  the  Englisli 
in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  church.  In  1532  he  married  Anne 
Mary  Stuart,  was  devoted  to  the  party  Boleyn;  upon  which  Catherine,  no 
of  the  Guises.  The  death  of  Francis  longer  considered  Queen  of  England,  re- 
placed the  reins  of  government,  during  tired  to  Ampthill  in  Bedfordshire.  Cran- 
the  minority  of  her  son  Charles  IX,  in  mer,  now  raised  to  the  primacy,  pro- 
ber bands.  Wavering  between  the  Guises  nounced  the  sentence  of  divorce,  not- 
on  one  side,  who  had  put  themselves  at  withstanding  which  Catherine  still  per- 
the  head  of  the  Catholics,  and  Cond4  sisted  in  maintaining  her  claimsL 
and  Coligny  on  the  other,  who  had  be-  showing  from  first  to  last  a  firm  and 
come  very  powerful  by  the  aid  of  the  dignified  spirit.  Slie  died  Janoary  7, 
Protestants,   she   played   off   one   faction  1536. 

against  the  other  in  the  hope  of  increas-  Catherine  Of  Bra&Tanza.  ^^  ^^ 
ing  her  own  power;  and  the  thirty  ^""'**^****^  ^^  *#xc»5c»ixfic*,  ci„^i„ 
years  of  civil  war  which  followed  were  ^^*  King  of  England,  and  daughter  of 
mainly  due  to  her.  Her  influence  with  John  IV.  King  of  Portugal,  was  bom  in 
Charles  IX  was  throughout  of  the  worst  1C38.  In  1062  she  married  Charles  II, 
kind,  and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo-  hut  her  husband^s  infidelities  and  ne- 
mew's  Day  was  largely  her  work.  Af-  «lect,  and  her  childlessness,  were  a 
ter  the  death  of  Charles  IX,  in  1574,  source  of  mortification  to  her.  In  1683 
her  third  son  succeeded  as  Henry  III,  she  returned  to  Portugal,  where,  in  1704, 
and  her  mischievous  influence  continued,  she  was  made  regent,  and  in  the  con- 
She  died  in  1589,  shortly  before  the  <i"ct  of  affairs  during  the  war  with 
assassination  of  Henry  III.  Of  her  two  Spain  showed  marked  ability.  She  died 
daughters,    Elizabeth    married   Philip    II  in   1"05. 

of  Spain,  and  Margaret  of  Valois  mar-  Catherine  FaiT.  "?r^  and  last 
ried  Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  „„,  .  „  .  ,  .^"®  .  ®i«-?*'*'7 
IV.  VIII  of  England,  was  born  in  1512,  and 
f!fl.flierinik  TTawo ril  Queen  of  Eng-  ^^^  ^^^  two  husbands  before  sbe  be- 
uainenne  HOWara,  ^^^^  fifth  came  Henr/s  queen  in  1543.  Her  at- 
wife  of  Henry  VIII,  daughter  of  Lord  tachment  to  the  reformed  religion 
Edmund  Howard,  son  of  the  Duke  of  brought  her  into  some  danger,  but  from 
Norfolk ;  born  1522.  Her  beauty  and  ^^^^  she  was  released  by  the  king's  death  . 
vivacity  induced  the  king  to  marry  her  '^^  1547.  After  the  death  of  the  kins 
in  1540,  but  her  conduct  appears  to  have  ^^^  espoused  the  Lord-admiral  Lord 
been  of  a  dubious  kind  both  before  and  Thomas  Seymour,  uncle  to  Edward  VI; 
after  marriage,  and  she  was  charged  in  hut  tlie  union  was  an  unhappy  one,  and 
1541  with  adultery.  Her  paramours  «he  died  in  childbed  in  1548.  She  was 
Derham  and  Culpepper  were  beheaded,  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Prayers  or 
and  two  months  later  (Feb.,  1542)  she  Meditations,  and  a  tract  and  letters  pub- 
shared  the  same  fate.  lished  posthumously. 

Catherine  of  Aragon,  Q-- nS!  C»**^«*«'  WM;.e?,  t*oTtu*h^ 

the  youngest  daughter  of  Ferdinand   of  ^^^^  ot  silver,  nickel-plated  metal,  cotton 

Aragon  and  Isabefia  of  Castile,  was  born  ^^  ^i^en  fabric,  India  rubber,  etc.,  which 
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Cathetometer  Cat  Island 

Is  introduced   into   the  bladder   through  rjotliolicOS    (^a~thori-kos),    the    title 

the  urethra,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  v»»uai.vxxwo     ^^    ^^^    primate    of    the 

off    the   urine   when    it   cannot   be   dis-  Armenian  Church.     His  residence  is  at 

charged  spontaneously.  Etchmiadzin. 

Cathetometer  (kath-e-toniVter),  Catiline  (kafi-lm;  Lucius  Sebgius 
x/»wMvvvux«.ii\«j.  ^jj  instrument  for  ^w- "***"*'  Catilina),  a  Roman  con- 
measuring  small  differences  of  level  be-  spirator,  of  patrician  ranlc,  born  about 
tween  two  points ;  in  its  simplest  form,  108  b.g.  In  his  youth  he  attached  him- 
a  vertical  graduated  rod,  upon  which  self  to  the  party  of  Sulla,  but  his  physi- 
slides  a  horizontal  telescope.  With  the  cal  strength,  passionate  nature,  and  un- 
telescope  the  observer  sights  the  two  ob-  scrupulous  daring  soon  gained  him  an 
iects  under  examination,  and  the  dis-  independent  reputation.  Despite  the 
tance  on  the  graduated  rod  moved  over  charges  of  having  isilled  his  brother-iu- 
by  the  telescope  is  the  measure  of  the  law  and  murdered  his  wife  and  son,  he 
distance  of  height  between  the  two  was  elected  praetor  in  B.c.  68,  and  gov- 
objects.  ernor  of  Africa  in  67.  In  B.c.  66  he  re- 
Catliode  (kath'Od).  See  Anode;  also  turned  to  Rome  to  contest  the  consul- 
JL'Rays,  ship,  but  was  disqualified  by  an  impeach- 

CatholiC  Apostolic  Church.    ^  P^°^  ^if  maladministration  in  his  prov- 

vwwuvAxv  A^yvvvvAxv  x/uiMvu*  j^.  jjj^jg     Urged  on  by  his  necessities  as  well 

ingiies,  as  his  ambition,  he  entered  into  a  con- 

Catholio  Chnrch    (kath'o-Uk),     the  splracy    with    other    disaffected    nobles. 

WA1.U.J.V1*    universal  church,  The    plot,    however,    was    revealed    to 

the    whole    body    of    true    believers    in  Cicero,  and  measures  were  at  once  taken 

ijhrist;   but  the  term  is  often  used  as  to    defeat    it.    Thwarted    by    Cicero    at 

equivalent    to     the     Roman     or     West-  every  turn,  and  driven  from  the  senate 

em     Church.       See     Roman     Catholic  by  the  orator's  bold  denunciations,  Cati- 

Ohurch,  line  fled,  and  put  himself  at   the  head 

Catholic  Emancipation.  ^^®  ^^":  ^^  ^  ^*/«?  ^^^  iii-armed  fouowing.  The 

v»«uvAxv  ^uxAuvxyni/xvu^^^Q  ^^  ^^^g  ^j  ^^  suppression  of  the  conspiracy 
those  civil  and  ecclesiastical  restraints  and  execution  of  the  ringleaders  at 
to  which  the  R.  Catholics  of  Great  Brit-  Rome  diminished  his  forces,  and  he  led 
ain,  and  particularly  of  Ireland,  were  the  rest  towards  Gaul.  Metellus  Celer 
once  subjected.  These  restraints,  im-  threw  himself  between  the  rebels  and 
posed  by  the  statutes  of  William  III,  their  goal,  while  Antonius  pressed  upon 
forbade  Roman  Catholics  to  liold  prop-  their  rear,  and,  driven  to  bay,  Catiline 
erty  !n  land,  and  laid  their  spiritual  in-  turned  upon  the  pursuing  army  and  per- 
structors  open  to  the  penalties  of  felony,  ished  fighting  (62  b.o.). 
T^^S-J?*^'*<^^^®°®  ^*'«  ^^^  repealed  un-  n«fi-n«t  (kA-ti-nft),  Nicholas,  Mar- 
til  1778,  and  other  restraints  were  not  ^»«'Aattk  ^^^^  ^^  France  born  at 
removed  until  Che  emancipation  act  of  Paris  1637.  He  attracted  the  notice  of 
1829.  This  made  Catholics  elirible  fo  Louis  XIV  at  the  storming  of  Lille 
sit  in  parliament  and  to  hold  all  offices  (1667),  and  by  his  conduct,  especially 
of  state  except  a  few  of  the  highest,  in-  at  the  batUe  of  Senef,  gained  the  friend- 
cludmg  the  lord  chanceUorships  of  ship  of  Cond6.  He  was  sent  as  lieuten- 
Jfingland  and  Ireland,  lord  lieutenancy  ant-general  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
of  Ireland  and  those  of  regent  of  the  gained  the  battles  of  Staffardo  (1690), 
United  Kingdom  and  high  commissioner  and  Marsaglia  (1693),  occupied  Savoy 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  They  are  still  and  part  of  Piedmont,  and  was  made 
excluded  from  the  right  of  presentation  marshal  in  1693.  In  Flanders  he  dis- 
to  livings,  and  all  places  connected  with  played  the  same  activity,  and  tools  Ath 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  establish-  in  1697.  In  1701  he  received  the  com- 
ment In  Ireland  the  Roman  Catholics  mand  of  the  army  of  Italy  against 
were  treated  with  still  greater  injustice.  Prince  Eugene;  but  his  ill-fur- 
the  worst  of  their  disabilities  being  re-  nished  forces  were  defeated  at  Carpi, 
moved  in  1792  and  1793.                   ^,  ^  and    he    was    disgraced.      He    died    in 

CathoUc  Majesty,  »  ^^^,  ^w<jh  1712. 

TTT  *    *u    u.        •;'  Pope  Alexander  Cat  Island     <*«*«     o^     tJi«     Bahama 

of  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  Moors  in  length  from  N.    to  B.,  and  3  to  7  in 

from    Spain   m   1491   by    Ferdinand    of  its  mean  breadth.     It  was  long  thought 

dragon.    But  even  before  that  time,  and  that  it,  and  not  Watling  Island,  was  the 

especially  after  the  councU  at  Toledo  in  Guanaiiani,  or  San  Salvador,  where  Co- 
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Po+lrTvi     <a^..   A.»^^tu^  ticK'hus,    and    then,    having    abundantly 

lyatKin.   See  Amentum.  proved    his    soldierly    qualities,    returned 

PAflin    (kat'lin),     Gboboe,    a    writer  to  Rome.     For  some  years  he  exercised 

vatiiu    Q^  ^YiQ  American  Indians,  born  a    practical   censorship,   scrutinizing   the 

in   Pennsylvania  in  1796;  died  in  1872.  characters  of  candidates   for  office,   and 

After   practising   as    a    lawyer    for   two  denouncing  false  claims,  peculations,  etc. 

years  he  set  up  at  New  York  as  a  por-  His   election    to    the   censorship    in   184 

trait-painter,    and    in    1832    commenced  set  an  official  seal  to  his  efforts,  the  nn- 

special  studies  of  Indian   types,  residing  sparing  severity  of  which  has  made  his 

many  years  among  them  both  in  N.  and  name  proverbial.     From  that  year  until 

S.  America.    In  1840  he  went  to  Europe,  his  death,  in  149,  he  held  no  public  office, 

and  subsequently  introduced  three  parties  though    zealously    continuing    his    unoffi- 

of  American  Indians  to  European  courts,  cial  labors  for  the  state.     His  hostility 

His    finely-illustrated    works    are:    Man-  to  Carthage,  the  destruction  ^f  which  he 

ners.    Customs^    and    Condition    of    the  advocated  in  every  speech  made  by  him 

North  American  Indians   (1841)  ;  North  in    the    forum,    was    the    most    striking 

American  Portfolio  (1844)  ;  Eight  Years'  feature    of    his   closing    years.      His    in- 

Travel  in  Europe  (1848);  Last  Rambles  cessant    'Delenda    est   Carthago*    (Car- 

amongst  the  Indians,  etc.   (1868).  thage  must  be  destroyed)    did   much   to 

nofmanrlnn  (kat-man-dtt).    See  Khat-  further   the  Third   Punic  War.     Of  his 

uaimttUUUU  ^^^du.  works,  his  De  Re  Rustica    (*On  Rural 

Catmint  ^^ *^ ^'™ i°0.   or   Catnip  BJconomy *)   alone  survives,  though  there 

vabuuiAi*   (^g.p^^fl    Cataria),    a    plant  exist  in  quotation  fragments  of  his  his- 

of   the   natural   order    Labiatie.   not   un-  tory  and  speeches. 

common  in  England,  scarce  in  Scotland  rjoto  ^Iarcus  Porcius  (called  Cato 
and  Ireland,  and  widely  diffused  through-  ^^^^j  of  Utica,  the  place  of  his  death, 
out  Europe,  N.  America,  etc.  It  grows  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Censor, 
erect  to  a  height  of  2  or  3  feet,  has  his  great-grandfather),  a  distinguished 
whorls  of  rose-tinged,  whitish  flowers,  and  Roman,  born  9.5  b.c.  He  formed  an  in- 
stalked,  downy,  heart-shaped  leaves.  It  timacy  with  the  Stoic  Antipater  of  Tyre, 
has  much  the  same  fascination  for  cats  and  ever  remained  true  to  the  principles 
as  valerian  root.  of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  He  dicstin" 
Ca.tO  (k^'to),  DiONTSiUB,  the  reputed  guished  himself  as  a  volunteer  in  the  wai 
author  of  the  small  collection  of  against  Spartacus,  served  as  military 
moral  apophthegms  known  as  Catoni^  tribune  in  Macedonia  in  B.c.  67,  was 
Disticha  de  Morihus  ad  Filium,  Noth-  made  qusestor  in  B.C.  65.  His  rigorous 
mg  is  known  of  him;  but  the  work,  reforms  won  him  general  respect,  and  in 
which  is  apparently  in  large  part  a  b.c.  63  he  was  chosen  tribune  of  the 
genuine  classic,  had  a  high  reputaUon  in  peopl*.  During  the  troubles  with  Cati- 
the  middle  ages.  line  (^ato  gave  Cicero  important  aid  both 
Ga.tO  ^'AB^UB  Porcius,  the  Censor,  by  his  eloquence  and  sagacity,  and  at  the 
*  surnamed  Priscus,  also  Sapiens  same  time  set  himself  to  thwart  the  am- 
and  Major  (the  Wise  and  the  Elder),  a  bitious  projects  of  Pompey,  Ciesar,  and 
celebrated  Rk)man,  born  234  B.C.  at  Tus*  Crassus.  Such  success  as  he  had,  how- 
culum.  He  inherited  from  his  father,  a  ever,  was  only  temporary,  and  he  failed 
plebeian,  a  small  estate  in  the  territory  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  trium- 
of  the  Sabines,  which  he  cultivated  with  virate.  To  get  rid  of  him  they  sent  him 
his  own  hands.  He  served  his  first  cam-  to  take  possession  of  Cyprus,  but,  having 
paign,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  under  successfully  accomplished  his  mission, 
Fabius  Maxim  us,  was  present  at  the  siege  he  returned,  opposed  the  Tribonian  law 
of  Capua  in  214  B.C. ;  and  five  years  for  conferring  extraordinary  powers  on 
after  fought  under  the  same  commander  tho  triumvirs,  and  in  54  B.C.  enforced, 
at  the  siege  of  Tarentum.  After  the  war  as  praetor,  an  obnoxious  law  against 
was  ended  he  returned  to  his  farm,  but  bribery.  On  the  breach  between  Pom- 
by  the  advice  of  Valerius  Flaccus  re-  pey  and  Ciesar  he  threw  in  his  lot 
moved  to  Rome,  where  his  forensic  abili-  with  Pompey,  and  guarded  the  stores  at 
ties  had  free  scope.  He  rose  rapidly,  Dyrrhachium,  while  Pompey  pushed  on 
accompanied  Scipio  to  Sicily  as  quaestor  to  Pharsalia.  After  receiving  news  of 
in  B.C.  204.  became  an  a»dile  in  199,  and  Pompey*s  defeat  he  sailed  to  Cyrene  and 
in  198  was  chosen  praetor,  and  appointed  effected  a  junction  with  Metellus  Scipio 
to  the  province  of  Sardinia.  Three  years  at  Utica,  in  B.c.  47.  He  took  com- 
later  he  gained  the  consulship,  and  in  raand  of  that  city,  but  its  defense  ap- 
194,  for  his  brilliant  cami)aign  in  Spain,  p^aring  hopeless  after  the  defeat  of 
obtained  the  honor  of  a  triumph.  In  191  Rcipio  at  Thapsns,  he  determined  on 
I<3  served  as  military  tribune  against  An-  suicide,  and  after  spending  somf"  time  in 
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reading  the  Phcedo  of  Plato,  he  stabbed  miles  long  by  one  mile  wide,  with  a  maxi- 

himseli  in  the  breast  and  died,  b.  c.  46.  mum  depth  of  190  feet,  and  is  590  feet 

f!fl+An+"riofl  (ka-top'triks;    from   Greek  above  sea-level.      It  has  a  capacity  suffi- 

vatuptiii/9   katoptron,  a  mirror),  that  cient  to  supply  the  city  for  335  days  at 

branch    of    optics    which    explains    the  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  without 

properties  of  incident  and  reflected  light,  any  water   flowing   into   it.     This  great 

ana  particularly  that  which  is  reflected  work  was  completed  in  1917  at  a  cost 

from  mirrors  or  polished  surfaces.     The  approaching  $200,000,000. 

whole  doctrine  of  catoptrics  rests  on  the  Hofa-f  qi1      «  ^i-^*      o«^   t>^^a  ^^^m 

principle  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  ^"  S-XaU,     a  plant.     See  Reed-mace. 

equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection  and  in  the  f!ii.t'fl-tfl.i1-irrs).SS         ^^    Ttmoihp 
same  plane.  a^^^nxM,  f^M.waan       Grass, 

Cats  (5*SV  Jt£?S  5?7he%S  ir  Catsup.       see  KetcHup. 

Siage  and  poetry.    He  studied  at  Levden,  Hsiff       Cabeie,   C.  L.,   a  Woman   Suf- 

rleans,  and  Paris,  and  settled  at  Middle-  ^»''"'>     frage  advocate.    Bom  at  Ripon, 

burg,  where  he  produced  his  Emblems  of  Wis.,  she  has  been  twice  married,  became 

Fancy  and  Love,  Oalatea,  The  Mirror  of  very  active  as  a  lecturer  and  organizer  in 

the  Past  and  Present,  etc.     In  1627  and  the  cause  of  suffrage,  and  for  a  number  of 

1631    he    was    ambassador    to    England,  years  has  been  President  of  the  National 

where  he  was  knighted  by  Charles  I,  and  Woman's  Suffrage  Association, 

from  1636  to  1652  he  was  grand-pensioner  Ha  f  for  a     (kara-rO),    a    fortified    sea- 

of  HoUand.     He  represents  the  best  side  ^J^^^o,lu     ^^^  ^^  Austria-Hungary,  in 

of    the    prosaic    Flemish    genius    of    the  Dahnatia,   at   the   head   of   the   Gulf   of 

period,  and  his  many  works  had  a  wide  Cattaro,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Adriatic, 

popularity.  Pop.  5603. 

rof'a.irTrA    a    mineral,    a    variety    of  riaffpiMif      (kat'e-gat) ,  a  large  gulf  of 

t»ai  S-Jliye,  quartz,  very  hard  and  semi-  ^^^^^B^^      the    North    Sea,    between 

transparent,  and  from  certain  points  ex-  Denmark  on  the  w.,  Sweden  on  the  e., 

hibiting  a  yellow,  opalescent  radiation  and  and     the    Danish     islands     of    Zealand, 

somewhat  resembling  a  cat's  eye.  BHinen,  etc.,  on  the  s. ;  about  150  milwi 

Tof qViII      a     town,     county     scat     of  from  N.  to  s. ;  greatest  breadth  about  00. 

VranSJUlAj     Greene  Ck).,  New  York,  on  It  is   noted   for  its   herring-fisheiy,   but 

the  w.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  34  miles  be-  is  difiScult  of  navigation.    It  contains  the 

low  Albany,  and  near  the  Catskill  moun-  islands,     Samsoe,     Anhalt,    Lessde    and 

tains.    It  has  stone  yards,  ice  houses,  and  Hertzhohn* 

other  industries;  pop.  5296.  Gftttl     i^^t'^)f  or  Ghatti,  one  of  the 

nofflVill    lyrAnnffliTiQ    (kats'kll),    a  ^^^^     most  renowned   of  the  ancient 

l^aXSKlii^  JKLOUnxams   ^an^e       of  German  tribes.     They  inhabited  what  is 

mountains  in  New  York  State,  principally  now  Hesse,  also  part  of  Franconia  and 

in  Greene  county,  a  portion  of  the  Ap-  Westphalia. 

palachian   system.     They   lie  on   the  w.  doftle     (kaf  *1),  a  term  applied  collec- 
side  of  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  Hud-  ^"•''•'*^     tively   to   the  larger  domestic 
son,    from    which    their   base    is,   at   the  quadruneds,  and  often  exclusively  to  those 
nearest  point,  8  miles  distant.     The  de-  of  the  ox  genus.     See  0», 
scent    to    the   valley    of   the    Hudson   is  Oattle-DlaffUe.    See  Rinderpest 
exceedingly   abrupt,   with   a  cliff  escarp-  vrc»i#i#A^  yAwgu.^.    »c    *v         y«o  . 
ment    of    1500^-3000    feet      The    region  (Jottv    (^^^1),  in  China  and  the  Ma- 
abounds  with  attractive  scenery  and  is  ^**'"'J     layan  Archipelago,  a  weight  of 
a  highly   popular  place  of   resort     The  1  1-3  lbs. 

highest  peaks  are  Slide  Mt  and  Hunter,  flcifTillTia     (ka-tuFus),      Oaius       (or 

respectively  4205  feet  and  4025  feet.  Vr»l.UllU»      qxjintub)  Valebius,  a  fa- 

flcifalrill  AnTiAilTi#»f     ^^^      of      the  mens  Roman  lyric  poet,   born  probably 

UaXSKlU  iiqueaUCX,    greatest    engi-  B.a  94,  at  Verona,  o^according  to  some, 

neering  enterprises  of  recent  times,  only  at    Sirmium,    on    a    peninsula    of   Lake 

recently  constructed,  with  the  purpose  of  Benacus ;    died   probably   about  b.c.   64. 

carrying  water  to  New  York  City  at  a  He  was  the  friend  of  Cicero,  of  Plancus, 

pressure  suflicient  to  reach  the  twentieth  Ginna,  and  Cornelius  Nepos;  to  the  last 

stories  of  high  buildings.     The  water  is  he  dedicated  the  collection  of  his  poems, 

obtained  from  the  Esopus  and  Schoharie  He  was  the  first  of  the  Romans  who  suc- 

Rivers  and  Catskill  Creek,  with  a  com-  cessfully  caught   the   Greek   lyric   spirit, 

bined  watershed  of  646  square  miles  and  and  he  gave  to  Roman  literature  its  most 

is  collected  in  the  Ashokan  Reservoir,  13  genuine  songs. 

miles    west   of    Kingston,    N.    Y.      This  PoTina   (kou'kA),    a    South    American 

reservoir,  formed  by  the  building  of  the  ^"•"'V»  river  in  Colombia,  an  important 

Olive  Bridge  Dam,  ia  approximately  12  tiibatary  of  the  liagdalena ;  length,  60(^ 
25—2 
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700  miles.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  depart- 
ment or  state  of  Colombia;  area,  52,000 
sq.  miles.  The  valley  of  the  Cauca  is  one 
of  the  richest,  most  fertile  and  populous 
districts  of  S.  America. 

Caucasian  Race  l^ft"^*'l^*^)»  ^ 

\ju,\M.\ju,axa,u,  a««»ww  term  introduced 
into  ethnology  by  Blumenbach,  in  whose 
classification  of  mankind  it  was  applied  to 
one  of  the  five  great  races  into  which  all 
the  different  nations  of  the  world  were 
divided.  Blumenbach  believed  this  to  be  the 
original  race  from  which  the  others  were 
derived,  and  he  gave  it  the  epithet  of 
Caucasian  because  he  believed  that  its 
most  typical  form — which  was  also  that 
of  man  in  his  highest  physical  perfection 
— was  to  be  met  with  among  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  Caucasus.  In  later  classi- 
fications this  *  race  *  is  usually  divided 
into  Aryan  or  Indo-European^  and 
Semitic,  Most  of  the  tribes  inhabiting 
the  Caucasus  belong  to  the  Turanian 
class. 

Caucasus  (kal^a-sus),  a  chain  of 
mountains  which  gives 
same  to  a  lieutenancy  under  the  Russian 
government  lying  to  the  southeast  of 
Russia  proper,  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Caspian.  The  total  area  of  the 
lieutenancy  (including  the  district  of 
Armenia,  acquired  in  1878)  is  179,527  sq. 
miles,  and  the  pop.  0,248,695.  The 
Caucasus  chain  of  mountains  traverses 
the  lieutenancy  from  northwest  to  south- 
east  through  a  length  of  700  miles.  It 
does  not  form  a  single  chain,  but  Is 
divided,  at  least  for  part  of  its  length, 
into  two,  three,  or  even  four  chains, 
which  sometimes  run  parallel  with  one 
another,  and  sometimes  meet  and  form 
mountain  ganglions.  The  heights  of  the 
chief  summits  are  Elbruz,  18,572  feet; 
Koshtan-tau,  17,123;  Dych-tau,  16,928; 
Kasbek,  16,.546.  Those  mountains,  as 
they  lie  north  of  the  Caucasian  water- 
shed, are  to  be  looked  upon  as  European. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Terek  and  Kur, 
flowing  into  the  Caspian,  and  the  Kuban 
and  Rion  (ancient  Pkasis)  into  the 
Plack  Sea.  The  northern  part  of  the 
country  produces  little  but  grass ;  but  the 
slopes  and  talleys  on  the  south,  and 
especially  those  nearest  the  Black  Sea. 
produce  various  kinds  of  fruits,  grain  of 
every  description,  rice,  cotton,  hemp,  etc. 
The  minerals  are  valuable.  At  Baku  on 
the  Caspian  immense  quantities  of  pe- 
troleum are  obtained.  The  inhabitants 
consist  of  small  tribes  of  various  origin 
and  language — Georgians,  Abassians, 
Lesghians,  Ossete*).  Circassians,  Tartars, 
Armenians,  etc.  Pome  of  rhem  are  Greek 
and  Armenian  Christians,  others  are 
Mohammedans,  Jews,  etc.    The  Caucasian 


tribes,  especially  the  Circassians,  at- 
tracted much  attention  for  over  half  a 
century  by  their  stubborn  resistance  to 
the  arms  of  Russia.  This  resistance  came 
to  an  end  in  1859  by  the  capture  of 
Schamyl,  their  most  distinguished  leader. 

Cahohs  (ka'kus),  in  American  politics, 
vauuuo  ^  jgj.m  ^  denote  the  gathering 
of  party  supporters  of  a  definite  line  oi 
policy  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  repre- 
sentatives who  will  carry  out  such  policy, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  some  po- 
litical change.  The  term  is  likewise  ap- 
plied to  the  informal  and  secret  meetings 
of  party  leaders.  In  the  legislative  bodies 
of  the  different  states,  as  well  as  in  Ck>u- 
gress,  the  caucus  of  all  the  members  of  a 
party  is  resorted  to  to  secure  unity  of 
party  action.  Professor  Skeat  refers  the 
origin  of  the  term  to  an  American  Indian 
source. 

Candebec-les-Elbenf  iV^b'lun; 

a  manufacturing  town  of  France,  dep.  of 
Seine  Inf^rieure,  12  m.  B.  of  Rouen.  Pop. 
9681. 

GandeX  (^a'^^^^s),  in  botany,  the  stem 
of  a  tree,  more  especially  the 
scaly  trunk  of  palms  and  tree-ferns.  It 
often  appears  as  a  rhisome  running  along 
the  surface  of  the  earth  or  underground. 

Candine  Forks <gk«;^,*f;;,«,p,««,°„f 

of  two  lofty,  fork-shaped  defiles,  in  the 
Apennines  (now  called  the  Valley  of 
Arpaia),  into  which  a  Roman  army  was 
enticed  by  the  Samnites,  B.C.  321.  and 
being  hemmed  in  was  forced  to  sur- 
render. 

Gaul  ^'^t^^^'  *  popular  name  for  a 
membrane  investing  the  viscera, 
FiTch  ns  the  peritoneum  or  part  of  it,  or 
the  pericardium;  also  a  portion  of  the 
amnion  or  membrane  enveloping  the 
fetus,  sometimes  encompassing  the  head 
of  a  child  when  bom.  This  caul  was 
supposed  to  predict  great  prosperity  to 
the  person  born  with  it.  and  to  be  an 
infallible  preservative  against  drowning, 
ns  well  as  to  convey  the  gift  of  eloquence. 
During  the  last  century  seamen  often 
gave  from  $50  to  $150  for  a  caul. 

Cauliflower  ^ISJiS^of l^ibla^ 

which  cultivation  has  caused  the  inflor- 
escence to  assume  when  young  the  form 
of  a  compact,  fleshy  head,  which  is  highly 
esteemed  as  a  table  vegetable.  Broccoli 
in  much  the  same. 

Caulking  (kak'ing).  of  a  ship,  sig- 
^auiKin^  nifies  driving  a  quanttty 
of  oakum  into  the  seams  of  the  planks  in 
the  ship's  decks  or  sides  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  ec  trance  of  water.  After  the 
oakum   is  driven   very   hard    into   these 
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seams  it  is  covered  with  hot.  melted  pitch 
to  ke«p  the  water  from  rotting  it. 

Canlopteris  (W-op't^r-iaK  a  genus 
vwtuv^vvAXB  ^^  toBi^  tree-ferns  found 

in  the  coal-measures. 
Cause  (^s)*  ^^^t  which  produces  an 
effect;  that  from  which  any- 
thing proceeds  and  without  which  it 
would  not  exist.  In  the  system  of 
Aristotle  the  word  rendered  by  cause  and 
its  equivalents  in  modern  language  has  a 
more  extensive  signification.  He  divides 
causes  into  four  kinds:  efficient,  formal, 
materia],  and  final.  The  efficient  or  first 
cause  is  the  force  or  agency  by  which  a 
result  is  produced ;  the  formal,  the  means 
or  instrument  by  which  it  is  produced ; 
the  material,  the  substance  from  which  it 
is  produced ;  the  final,  the  purpose  or  end 
for  which  it  is  produced.  In  a  general 
sense  the  term  is  used  for  the  reason  or 
motive  that  urges,  moves,  or  impels  the 
mind  to  act  or  decide. 

Caustic  <^^ft»'.^«*^I  G'^K  *««*»«^o«. 
^  burning,  from  kai6,  I  bum). a 
name  given  to  substances  which  have  tne 
property  of  burning,  corroding,  or  dis- 
integrating animal  matter;  or  of  combin- 
ing with  the  principles  of  organised  sub- 
stances and  destroying  their  texture. — 
Lunar  Caustic,  a  name  given  to  nitrate  of 
silver  when  cast  into  sticks  for  the  use 
of  surgeons,  etc. — Caustic  potash,  the 
hydrate  of  potassium. — Caustic  soda, 
hydroxide  of  sodium. 
Caustic  ^^  optics,  the  name  given  to 
^  ^  the  curve  to  which  the  rays  of 

light,  reflected  or  refracted  by  another 
curve,  are  tangents.  Caustics  are  con- 
sequently of  two  kinds — catacaustics  and 
diacaustics — the  former  being  caustics  by 
reflection  and  the  latter  caustics  by  re- 
fraction. 

CaUteretS  (k^t-rft).  a  celebrated  batii- 
vauvcxcbD  .jj^  locaUty  in  France,  dep. 
Hautes-Pyr6n4e8. 

Cautery  (J^ft'te-rl),  in  surgery,  the 
•^  searing  or  burning  of  living 
flesh  by  a  hot  iron  (actual  cautery),  an 
electrically  heated  wire  (electric  cau- 
tery), or  a  caustic  substance  (potential 
cautery). 

Caution  (^'8l>«n),  a  legal  term  signi- 
fying    much     the     same     as 
guarantee  or  security,  now  mostly  used 
In  Scots  law. 

CaUVery.   see  Cavery. 

Cava  (J^a'vA),  a  town  of  South  Italy,  3 
••  miles  N.w.  of  Salerno,  with 
manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and  linen. 
About  1  mile  from  Cava  is  a  magnificent 
Benedictine  convent.  Pop.  7611. 
Cavai&rnaC  (^A-van-yAk).  Jxyjns  Bu- 
^  QtNE,   a   French   general 


born  in  1802 ;  died  in  1867.  His  father, 
Jean  Baptiste  Cavaignac,  was  a  furious 
revolutionist  and  member  of  the  CSoundl 
of  Five  Hundred.  Young  Cavaignac  in 
1824  joined  the  2d  Regiment  of  En- 
gineers, and  being  at  Arras  on  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was 
the  first  officer  in  his  regiment  to  declare 
for  the  new  order  of  things.  In  1832  he 
was  sent  to  Africa,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself.  When  the  revolution  of 
1848  broke  out  Cavaignac  was  appointed 
Governor-general  of  Algeria ;  but  on  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly he  returned  to  Paris  and  was 
appointed  minister  of  war.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  June  insurrection  Cavaignac 
was  appointed  dictator  with  unlimited 
powers.  For  three  days  Paris  presented 
a  dreadful  scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed. 
About  15,000  persons  perished,  and  prop- 
erty was  destroyed  to  the  value  of  up- 
wards of  $1,000,000.  By  the  energy  of 
Cavaignac,  aidea  by  the  loyalty  of  the 
army  and  the  National  Gqard,  the  insur- 
rection was  suppressed,  and  France  saved 
from  a  threatened  dissolution  of  all  the 
bonds  of  society.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  republic,  but  was  de- 
feated, and  Louis  Napoleon  was  preferred 
to  the  office.  On  20th  December  he  re- 
signed his  dictatorship.  After  the  coup 
d'Stat  of  2d  December,  1851.  he  was 
arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of 
Ham,  but  was  liberated  after  about  a 
month's  detention.  In  1852  and  in  1857 
he  was  elected  member  for  Paris  of  the 
legislative  body,  but  on  both  occasions 
waa  incapacitated  from  taking  his  seat 
by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  aUegiance 
to  the  emperor. 

CavaiUon  ^^Xr^i^u<^"""deS 

Vaucluse,  14  miles  8.  e.  Avignon,  an  im- 
portant railway  junction.  Pop.  5760. 
Cfl.Vfl.lfifl.llti  (kav-al-kan'ti),  Guidc,  a 
uavaicanu  Florentine  philosopher 
and  poet,  born  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  died  1300.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Dante,  and,  like  him,  a  aeal- 
ons  Ghibelline.  His  Cangone  d'Amore 
have  gained  him  the  most  fame. 
Cavalier  (ka-va-l€r'),  a  horseman, 
especially  an  armed  horse- 
man; applied  in  history  to  the  partisans 
of  Charles  I,  as  opposed  to  Roundheads, 
the  adherents  to  the  Parliament. 
Cavalier.  ^°  fortification,  a  work  com- 
'  monly  situated  within  the 
bastion,  but  sometimes  placed  in  the 
gorges  or  on  the  middle  of  the  curtain. 
It  is  10  or  12  feet  higher  than  the  rest 
of  the  works,  and  is  used  to  command 
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all  the  adjacent  works  and  the  surround- 
ing country. 

PoiTQlipr  (k&-v&-lya),  Jean,  leader  of 
\^avaiicr  ^^  Camisards  in  the  war  of 
the  Cevennes,  son  of  a  peasant,  born  in 
1679  near  Anduze  (department  of  Gard)  ; 
died  at  Chelsea  1740.  He  was  engaged 
in  agricultural  labors  at  Geneva  when  the 
cruel  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  of 
the  Cevennes  by  Louis  XIV  induced  him 
to  return  home.  He  became  their  leader, 
and,  led  by  him,  they  forced  Marshal 
Vi liars  to  make  a  treaty  with  them. 
Cavalier  then  accepted  a  commission  in 
the  king's  service,  but,  fearing  treachery, 
he  retired  to  England,  and  took  service 
under  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  and  Sir 
Cloudsley  Shovel  in  Spain.  He  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  refugee  Camisards, 
and  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the 
battle  of  Almanza,  in  New  Castile,  in 
1707,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  governor 
of  Jersey. 

CftVftlrV  (kav'ft^-ri),  a  body  of  troops 
\ja\a±xj  ^hich  gerve  on  horseback, 
one  of  the  three  great  classes  of  troops, 
and  a  formidable  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  leader  who  knows  how  to  employ  it 
with  effect.  Its  adaptation  to  speedy 
movements  is  a  great  advantage,  which 
enables  a  commander  to  avail  himself 
immediately  of  a  decisive  moment  when 
the  enemy  exposes  a  weak  point  or  when 
disorder  appears  in  his  ranks.  It  is  a 
very  important  instrument  in  completing 
the  defeat  of  an  enemy,  in  disconcerting 
him  by  a  sudden  attack,  or  overthrowing 
him  by  a  powerful  shock.  It  is  very 
serviceable  m  protecting  the  wings  and 
center  of  an  army,  for  escorts,  for  block- 
ading, for  intercepting  the  supplies  of  the 
enemy,  for  procuring  intelligence,  for 
covering  a  retreat,  for  foraging,  etc. 
Cavalry  are  usually  armed  with  straight 
swords  or  sabers,  pistols,  and  carabines. 
noirQfi  (kav'an),  an  inland  Irish 
\^avaxi     ^^^yjj^y  jjj  Ulster;  area,  730  sq. 

miles,  of  which  three-fourths  are  arable. 
The  northwestern  part  is  hilly;  the  re- 
maining surface,  which  is  undulating  and 
irregular,  is  pervaded  by  bog  and  in- 
terspersed with  many  lakes;  the  soil  is 
generally  poor.  Oats,  flax,  and  potatoes 
are  the  chief  crops.  The  principal  towns 
are  Cavan,  Cootehill,  and  Belturbet  The 
county  returns  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. Pop.  97,541. — Cavan,  the  county 
town,  57  miles  s.  w.  Dublin,  has  a  court- 
house, endowed  school  founded  by  Charles 
I,  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  etc.,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  farm  produce.  Pop. 
about  2800. 

Cavatina  (^vf'^^'f^^  \^  °J"^^^'  * 

melody  of  simpler  character 


than  the  aria,  and  without  a  second  part 
and  a  da  capo  or  return  part.  The  term 
Is  occasionally  applied,  however,  to  short 
simple  airs  of  any  kind. 
Cave  (^^^)  ^^  Cavebn,  an  opening  of 
some  size  in  the  solid  crust  of 
the  earth  beneath  the  surface.  Caves  are 
principally  met  with  in  limestone  rocks, 
sometimes  in  sandstone  and  in  volcanic 
rocks.  Some  of  them  have  a  very  grand 
or  picturesque  appearance,  such  as 
Fingal's  Cave  in  Staffa;  others,  such  as 
the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  which 
incloses  an  extent  of  about  40  miles  of 
subterranean  windings,  are  celebrated  for 
their  great  size  and  subterranean  waters ; 
others  for  their  gorgeous  stalactites  and 
stalagmites ;  others  are  of  interest  to  the 
geologist  and  archaeologist  from  the  occur- 
rence in  them  of  osseous  remains  of 
animals  no  longer  found  in  the  same 
region,  perhaps  altogether  extinct,  or  for 
the  evidence  their  clay  floors  and  rudely- 
sculptured  walls,  and  the  prehistoric  Im- 
plements and  human  bones  found  in  them, 
offer  of  the  presence  of  early  man.  Caves 
in  which  the  bones  of  extinct  animals 
are  found  owe  their  origiji,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  action  of  rain-water  on  lime- 
stone rocks.  The  deposit  contained  in 
them  usually  consists  of  clay,  sand,  and 
gravel  combined.  In  this  are  embedded 
the  animal  remains,  and  stones  either 
angular  or  rounded.  Some  of  the  remains 
found  in  European  caverns  belong  to 
animals  now  found  only  in  the  tropical 
or  subtropical  regions  and  others  are  the 
remains  of  animals  now  living  in  more 
northerly  areas;  others,  again,  are  the 
relics  of  extinct  animals.  Among  the 
latter  class  of  animals  are  the  cave  bear 
and  lion,  the  mammoth  and  mastodon, 
species  of  rhinoceros,  etc.  Of  others  that 
have  only  migrated  may  be  mentioned  the 
reindeer,  which  is  no  longer  found  in 
Southern  Europe;  and  the  Hytena 
crocuta,  found  in  the  Gibraltar  caves, 
which  now  lives  in  South  Africa,  The 
ibex,  the  chamois,  and  a  species  of  ground 
squirrel  are  shown  to  have  once  lived  in 
the  Dordogne,  but  are  now  found  only  on 
the  heights  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  geographical 
conditions  of  the  country  must  have  been 
very  different  from  what  they  are  now. 
Man's  relation  to  these  extinct  animals, 
and  his  existence  at  the  time  these  changes 
took  place,  are  demonstrated  by  such  dis- 
coveries as  those  of  human  bones  and 
worked  flints  beneath  layers  of  hyena  • 
droppings,  as  in  Wokey*s  Hole,  near 
Wells,  England ;  mixed  up  indiscrimi- 
nately, as  in  Kent's  Hole,  near  Torquay, 
with  bones  of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hyena, 
etc. ;  and  by  the  fact  that  many  bones  of 
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the  extinct  animals  are  split  up,  evidently 
for  the  salse  of  the  marrow.  In  the 
Dordogne  and  Savign^  caves,  fragments  of 
horn  have  been  found  bearing  carved,  or 
rather  deeply  scratched,  outline  figures  of 
ibex,  reindeer,  and  mammoth.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  bone-caves  are  those 
of  Kirkdale,  in  Yorkshire ;  Kent's  Hole, 
Wokey's  Hole ;  of  Franconia,  in  Bavaria ; 
the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  near  Li^ge ;  and 
the  south  of  France.  See  Cave-men. 
Cave  Edward,  an  English  printer,  the 
'  founder  of  the  Oentlcman'a 
Magazine,  was  born  in  1691 ;  died  in  1754. 
The  first  number  of  the  Oentleman's 
Magazine^  which,  under  a  considerably 
modified  form,  has  continued  till  this  day, 
was  published  in  Jan.,  1731.  Cave  is  also 
remembered  as  the  first  to  give  literary 
work  to  Samuel  Johnson. 

Caveat  <^*'^^,?^'  h^  '^®*  him  be- 

ware'),  in  law,  a  process  in  a 
court  to  stop  proceedings,  as  to  prevent 
the  enrollment  of  a  decree  in  chancery  in 
order  to  gain  time  to  present  a  petition  of 
appeal  to  the  lord-chancellor.  In  the 
United  States  this  name  is  given  to  a 
notice  lodged  in  the  patent-office  by  a 
person  who  wishes  to  patent  an  inven- 
tion, but  desires  to  be  protected  till  he  has 
perfected  it.  It  stands  good  for  a  year. 
Cave-men  P^'^^^^^toric  races  who  lived 
'  in  such  accessible  caves  as 
those  mentioned  in  article  Cave.  That 
they  were  at  a  low  state  of  civilization, 
though  possessed  of  some  artistic  faculty, 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  metals,  of  pottery,  and 
of  agriculture,  and  had  no  domestic  ani- 
mals. Their  chief  food  seems  to  have  been 
the  reindeer,  and  their  manner  of  life 
was  probably  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  Esquimaux. 

(IflVf^Tirliti'h   (kav'en-dish),    tobacco 
^avenOISn  ^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^   softened 

and  pressed  into  quadrangular  cakes,  so 
called  from  Thomas  Cavendish,  the  Eliza- 
bethan circumnavigator. 
Cavendish.  P.enby.  an  English  phys- 

>  icist  and  chemist,  born  at 
Nice  in  1731;  died  at  London  in  1810; 
the  son  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  and 
grandson  of  the  second  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. He  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
science,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  chemistry,  having  discovered 
the  peculiar  properties  of  hydrogen,  the 
composition  or  water,  etc.  He  also  wrote 
on  electricity,  and  determined  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth.  His  writings  con- 
sist of  treatises  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 
Cavendish,  ?r  Candish,  Thomas,  an 

^  Jbinglish     circumnavigator 
in   the   reign   of  Elizabeth;   born   about 


15.55;  died  in  1592.  Having  collected 
three  small  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  predatory  voyage  to  the  Spanish 
colonies,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  1586, 
took  and  destroyed  many  vessels,  ravaged 


Thomas  Cavendish. 

the  coasts  of  Chile,  Peru,  and  New  Spain, 
and  returned  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
having  circumnavigated  the  globe  in  two 
years  and  forty-nine  days,  the  shortest 
period  in  which  it  had  then  been  effected. 
In  1591  he  set  sail  on  a  similar  ^x- 
pedition,  during  which  he  died. 
Cavendish,  Wiluam.  Duke  of  New- 
wa.vvuu.A0My  castle,  was  born  in  1592; 
died  in  1676.  Son  of  Sir  Charles  Caven- 
dish, he  was  made  Earl  of  Newcastle  liy 
Charles  I.  On  the  approach  of  hostilities 
between  the  crown  and  parliament  he  em 
braced  the  royal  cause,  and  was  invested 
with  a  commission  constituting  him 
general  of  all  his  majesty's  forces  raised 
north  of  the  Trent,  with  very  ample 
powers.  Through  great  exertions  and  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  from  his  pri- 
vate fortune  he  levied  a  considerable 
army,  with  which,  for  some  time,  he 
maintained  the  king's  cause  in  the  north. 
When  the  royal  cause  became  hopeless 
he  retired  to  Holland.  He  returned  after 
an  absence  of  eighteen  years,  and  was  re- 
warded for  his  services  and  sufferings 
with  the  dignity  of  duke.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  mediocre  poems  and 
plays,  and  a  treatise  on  horsemanship. 
CRVf^Tlllisli  William,  first  Duke  of 
^r*^^^^  Devonshire,  a  d is  tin- 
guished  statesman  and  patriot,  was  born 
1640;  died  1707.  On  various  occasions 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  spirit  and 
valor,  and  in  1677  began  that  opposition 
to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  ministers 
of  Charles  II  which  caused  him  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the   most  determined 
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friends  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  level  with  that  of  the  original  stone,  gij- 
He  took  an  active  part  in  promoUng  the  ing  an  effect  Uke  the  Impresaion  of  a  s^l 
"volution,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  in  wax.  It  is  al«>  called  i«*a^fco  rUiet^alo 
declared  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  His 
services  were  rewarded  with  the  dignity 
of  duke.  , 

Cavendish  Experiment,  «°rt.r; 

scientific  experiment  first  made  by  the 
celebrated  Henry  Cavendish,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth  by  means  of  the  torsion  balance. 
r.QVATV  (kfl'ver-i),  or  Cauvebt,  a 
l/avery    j.j»^j.      ^^      southern      India, 

which,  after  a  winding  8.  E.  course  of 
about  470  miles,  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  by  numerous  mouths.  It  is 
known  to  devout  Hindus  as  the  Ganges 
of  the  South,  and  is  largely  utilized  for 
irrigation   purposes. 

Caverypank  <,'i»-lI^S5a  "« 

Arcot  district,  Madras  Presidency,  where 
Clive  gained  a  victory  over  the  French  in 
1752.     It  is  notable  for  a  splendid  work 


Oavo-rfllevc— Wall  Sculpture,  Grwtt  Temple  of 
Phils,  figypt. 

flavour    BEN80    Dl,    a    distinguished 


of  irrigation,  an  artificial  lake  8  miles    Italian  statesman,  was  bom  at  Turin  in 


long  and  3  miles  wide.    Pop.  5478. 

cave  used  as  a  tem- 


1800  or  1810;  died  1861.     He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  military  academv  at  Turin. 


Cave-temDle  ^  ^*^®  "®®^  '  —  

^     *ple;   but   the    name   is  and  Vter  completing  his "studfes  he  mad<» 

especially   applied    to   temples   excavated  a  journey  to  England,  where  he  remained 

in  the  solid  rock,  such  as  exist  in  con-  for    several    years,    making    himself    ao- 

siderable    numbers   in    India.      See   Ele-  quainted  with  the  principles  and  workinir 

phanta,  Ellora.  „      ^       ,                  ^  of  the  British  constitution,  and  forming 

Caviare  (^avi-ftr),    the    roes    of    cei^  friendships  with  some  of  the  most  disHn- 

tam  large  fish  prepared  and  fr^igiied   men.     He  became  a   member  of 

salted.     The  best  is  made  from  the  roes  the   Sardinian   Chamber   of  Deputies   in 

of  the  sterlet  and  sturgeon,  caught  in  the  1849,  and  the  following  year  minister  of 


lakes  or  rivers  of  Russia. 
CayicOmia    (kav-i-kor'nl-a) 


Cavi- 


commerce  and   agriculture.     In  18.^)2  he 
became  premier,  and  not  long  afterwards 


CX)BNS  (L.  ca vtt«,  hollow,  took  an  active  part  in  cementing  an  alii 

and  comu,   a  horn),  a  family  of  rumi-  ance  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 

nants,  characterized  by  persistent  horns  making  common  cause  with  these  powers 

(thus  differing  from  the  deer)  consisting  against  Russia  during  the  Crimean  War. 

of  a  bony  core  and  a  horny  sheath  or  case  The    attitude,    however,    thus    taken    bjr 

covering   the  bone,  in  both   sexes  or  in  Sardinia  could  not  fail  to  prove  offensive 

males  only.    They  comprise  the  antelopes,  to  Austria.     A  collision,   therefore,   was 


goats,  and  oxen.'   In  various  species,' as 
the  antelopes,  the  bony  nucleus  has  no 


inevitable,  resulting  in  the  campaign  of 
1859.     The   intimate   connection   formed 


internal  cavity;  in  others,  as  the  ox  and   at    that    time    with    France,  which   lent 


goat,  it  is  hollow. 


powerful  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  was  mainly  due  to  the  agency  of 
Cavour,   who   was   accused    by   some  on 


CaVlte  (^*";^  ta),  a  town  in  the  island  this  occasion  of  having  purchased  the  aa- 
^  of  Luion,  one  of  the  Philip-  gistance  of  Napoleon  III  by  unduly  coun- 
pines;  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Manila,  tenancing  his  ambitious  projects.  In 
about  11  miles  s.  w.  of  Manila.  Its  docks  IRGO  Garibaldi's  expedition  to  Sicily  took 
and  arsenal  were  once  famous.  It  was  place;  but  towards  this  and  the  subse- 
seiced  by  Commodore  Dewey  after  the  quent  movements  of  the  Italian  liberator 
battle  of  Manila,  as  a  base  of  supplies  and  Count  Cavour  was  forced  to  maintain  an 
of  convalescence  for  his  sick  and  wounded,  apparent  coldness.  He  lived  to  see  the 
It  is  retained  as  auch  bv  the  United  meeting  of  the  first  Italian  Parliament, 
SUtea.  Pop.  of  town  WOO.  „  ,,  ^  ^  which  decreed  Victor  Emmanuel  King  of 
CaVO-rilieVO    ^S  ktt'vd-ri-li-ft'vO) ,  in  Italy. 

u.#<«  „,»,i.i.  *i      8?"iP^"re,  a  kind  of  re-  now  (J^^'^i).    the    popular    nnrae    for 
Uef  in  which  the  highcHt  surface  is  only  ^^vy    ^  ^    ^^   J.^         animals 
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Cawnpore 


CayluB 


(Cavia)f  fkmily  CavidflB,  ^ancteriied 
by  molars  without  roots,  forefeet  with 
four  toes,  hinder  with  three,  and  the 
absence  of  a  tail  and  clavicres.'  They  are 
natives  of  tropical  America,  the  most 
familiar  example  of  this  genus  being  the 
guinea-pig  (which  see). 
f!fl.wnT>Ore  (kan-P^r').  a  town  of  In- 
Uawnporc  ^.^  Northwest  Provinces, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which 
is  here  about  a  mile  wide,  130  miles 
N.  w.  from  Allahabad.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  leather  and  cotton  goods  and  a 
large  trade.  Including  the  native  city, 
cantonments,  and  civil  station,  it  has  a 
population  of  197,170. 

It  was  the  scene  of  the  greatest  tragedy 
in  the  Sepoy  mutiny.  In  1857  the  native 
regiments  stationed  here  mutinied  and 
marched  off,  placing  themselves  under  the 
command  of  the  Rajah  of  Bithoor,  the 
notorious  Nana  Sahib.  General  Wheeler, 
the  commander  of  the  European  forces, 
defended  his  position  for  some  days  with 
great  gallantry,  but,  pressed  by  famine 
and  loss  of  men,  was  at  length  induced  to 
surrender  to  the  rebels  on  condition  of 
his  party  being  allowed  to  quit  the  place 
uninjured.  This  was  agreed  to ;  but  after 
the  European  troops,  with  the  women 
and  children,  had  been  embarked  in  boats 
on  the  Ganges,  they  were  treacherously 
fired  on  by  the  rebels;  many  were  killed, 
and  the  remainder  conveyed  back  to  the 
city,  where  the  men  were  massacred  and 
the  women  and  children  placed  in  con- 
finement. The  approach  of  General  Have- 
lock  to  Cawnpore  roused  the  brutal  in- 
stincts of  the  Nana,  and  he  ordered  his 
hapless  prisoners  to  be  slaughtered,  and 
their  bodies  to  be  thrown  into  a  well. 
The  following  day  he  was  obliged,  by  the 
victorious  progress  of  Havelock,  to  re- 
treat to  Bithoor.  A  memorial  has  since 
been  erected  over  the  scene  of  his  atro- 
cities, and  fine  public  gardens  now  sur- 
round the  well. 

Caxamarca,   or  cajamabca  (k&-fc&- 

^•*^^**  >     mAr'-k&),  a  department 

and  town  of  Peru ;  area  of  the  depart- 
ment about  14,200  square  miles;  pop. 
213,400.  The  town  is  situated  about  70 
miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  280  N. 
Lima.  Pop.  12,000.  It  was  the  scene  of 
the  imprisonment  and  murder  of  Ata- 
hualpa,  the  last  of  the  Incas. 
GaxiaS  (^A-shg'As),  a  town  of  Brasil, 
province  Maranhao,  on  the 
Itaplcuru,  which  is  here  navigable.    Pop. 

Caxton  (kaks'ton),  William,  the  in- 
troducer  of  the  art ofprintini? 
into  Britain,  was  bom  in  the  Weald  ol^ 
Kent  about  1422;  died  at  Westminster 
1491.     He  served  an  apprenticeship   to 


Robert  Large,  a  London  mercer.  On  the 
death  of  his  master,  Caxton  went  into 
business  for  himself  at  Bruges.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  governor  at  Bruges 
to  the  London  Association  of  Merchant 
Adventurers.  He  appears  subsequently 
to  have  held  some  office  in  the  household 
of  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose 
wife,  the  Lady  Margaret  of  York,  distin- 
guished herself  as  the  patroness  of  Cax- 
ton. He  had  translated  the  popular 
medieval  romance  Le  Rec%eil  des  J7t#- 
toirea  de  Troye  (Collection  of  the  His- 
tories of  Troy),  and  in  order  to  multiply 
copies  he  learned  the  newly-discovered  art 
of  printing.  It  was  printed  either  at 
Cologne  or  Bruges  about  1474,  and  is  the 
earliest  specimen  of  typography  in  the 
English  language.  The  Game  and  Playe 
of  the  Chesae,  Bruges.  1475,  is  the  second 
English  book  printed.  In  1476  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  in  1477  printed 
at  Westminster  the  Dictes  and  Saying$ 
of     the     Philosophers^     the     first     book 

Erin  ted  in  England.  In  fourteen  years 
e  printed  nearly  80  separate  books, 
nearly  all  of  folio  size,  some  of  which 
passed  through  two  editions,  and  a  few 
through  three.  He  translated  twenty-one 
books,  mainly  romances,  from  the  French, 
and  one  (Reynard  the  Fox)  from  the 
Dutch,  helping  materially  to  fix  the 
literary  language  of  the  16th  century. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St 
Margaret,  Westminster. 
nflTr#»TiiiA  (U-«n'),  the  capital  of  the 
l/aycnnC  iolony  of  French  Guiana,  is 
a  seaport  on  an  island  of  same  name  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cayenne  River.  It  was 
a  noted  penal  settlement,  has  a  large  but 
shallow  narbor,  and  contains  12,357  in- 
habitants. 

Cayenne  Pepper, -^-"X'  Z 

powder  formed  of  the  dried  and  ground 
fruits,  and  more  especially  the  seeds,  of 
various  species  of  Capsicum,  and  espe- 
cially of  C.  frutescens.  It  is  employed  as 
a  condiment  to  improve  the  flavor  of 
food,  aid  digestion,  and  prevent  flatulence* 
In  medicine  it  is  used  as  a  stomachic. 
See  Capsicum, 

Cavlns  (kA-las).  Anne  Claude  Phil- 
^  IPPE  DB  TuBitiES,  etc.,  Count, 
French  archeologlst,  born  in  1692  at 
Paris ;  died  in  1765.  After  having  served 
in  the  army,  he  traveled  extensively  in 
Europe  and  the  East.  He  left  numerous 
works,  tales  as  well  as  antiquarian  re- 
searches. Among  the  latter  is  his 
Recueil  d^AntiquitSs  EgypHennes,  etc 
(Paris,  1762-67,  seven  vols.).  Caylus 
was  also  an  industrious  and  skillful  en- 
graver, after  the  first  masters.  His 
mother,    Marquise    de    Caylus     (1673^ 
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Cecil 


1729),  niece  of  Madame  de  Maiotenon, 
made  herself  known  by  a  spirited  little 
work,  Me8  Souvenirs, 

Cayman  (kl-man').    SeeAlUgator. 

Cayman  Islands,  ^h-  islands  situ. 

miles  N.  w.  of  Jamaica,  of  which  they  are 
dependencies.  Area  225  sq.  miles;  pop. 
4322.  Grand  Cayman,  the  largest  and 
the  only  one  inhabited,  is  20  miles  long 
and  from  7  to  10  broad,  and  has  two 
towns  or  villages.  The  inhabitants,  partly 
descendants  of  the  buccaneers,  are  chiefly 
employed  in  catching  turtle.  The  other 
two  islands  are  Little  Cayman  and  Cay- 
man Brae. 

Cayuga  Lake  (^-y'^f ») •  -^^%^- 

York,  38  miles  long  and  from  1  to  3% 
miles  wide.  It  is  much  frequented  by 
pleasure  parties.  Ithaca,  the  seat  of 
Cornell  University,  and  Aurora,  the  seat 
of  Wells  College,  are  situated  upon  its 
banks. 

Cazalla-da-la-sierra  li''*"to*J[^*l| 

Andalusia,  Spain,  in  the  province  and 
36  miles  N.  by  e.  of  Seville,  on  a  declivity 
of  the  Sierra  Morena,  which  is  here  rich 
in  timber  and  metals.  Pop.  7782. 
C!fl.7embe's  (k&-zem'be)  Dominion,  a 
^"^  **  former     native     state     of 

Central  South  Africa,  lying  between  the 
rivers  Luapula  and  Lualaba,  west  of 
Lake  Bangweolo,  and  now  included  in  the 
Congo  State.  It  is  a  land  of  forest- 
covered  sandstone  ridges  and  grass  plains, 
intersected  by  streams  flowing  north- 
wards. The  country  is  vassal  to  the 
Muata  Yamvo,  the  hereditary  chief  of 
Ulunda.  Cassava,  maize,  sorghum,  and 
cotton  are  cultivated. 
CaZOrla  (J^A-thor'lA),  a  town  of  Anda- 
lusia,  Spain,  in  the  province 
and  41  miles  E.  of  Jaen,  with  7936  in- 
habitants. 

r.si7AffA  (k&-2ot),  Jacques,  a  French 
\/a^Ulte  writer,  born  in  1720 ;  executed 
by  the  revolutionists  in  1792.  He  became 
first  known  by  a  romance  of  chivalry, 
OWfrirr,  published  in  1763 ;  and  subse- 
quently his  Diahle  AmoureuXf  the  Lord 
Impromptu,  and  Qhivrcs  Morales  et 
Badines,  g»ve  proof  of  his  rich  imagina- 
tion. With  the  assistance  of  an  Arabian 
J  monk  he  translated  four  volumes  of 
'  Arabian  Tales — a  continuation  of  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

Cear4  (sa-ft-ra'),  a  province  on  the 
north  coast  of  Brazil ;  area, 
40,233  square  miles.  Among  its  produc- 
tions arc  numerous  medicinal  plants, 
gums,  balsams,  and  resins;  cotton,  coffee, 
sugar-cane,  etc.,  are  cultivated.    The  first 


Portuguese  colony  in  CearA  was  founded 
in  1610,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fortaliza 
(formerly  Cearft),  the  capital.  This  town 
is  situated  on  the  coast,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  rubber,  coffee,  sugar, 
etc.  Pop.  of  prov.  849,127 ;  of  town  about 
33,000. 

Cebadilla.    See  SabadUla. 

Cebu  (tha-bO'),  one  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  lying  between  Luzon  and 
Mindanao.  135  miles  long,  with  an  ex- 
treme  width  of  30  miles.  Sugar  cultiva- 
tion and  the  manufacture  of  abaca  are 
the  chief  industries.  Pop.  653,700.  The 
town  of  Cebu,  on  the  eaatem  coast  of  the 
island,  the  oldest  Spanish  settlement  on 
the  Philippines,  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade:  it  was  captured  from  the  insur- 
gents Sept.  22.  1899. 

CebllS   (fie'bus),   a   genus  of  monkeys. 
See  Capuchin  and  Sapajou. 

Cecco  d'Ascoli  L^J^h:";^  *„''!! '^l!,V 

wDose  proper  name 
was  Francesco  degli  Stabili,  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Ascoli  in  1257;  burned  at 
Florence  in  1327.  His  chief  work, 
UAcerba,  a  kind  of  poetic  cyclopedia, 
passed  through  many  editions.  He  ad- 
versely criticised  the  writings  of  Dante 
and  Cavalcante  and  suffered  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Inquisition  for  alleged 
heterodoxy. 

Cecidomyia  <-"^^£^>io^%|S 

the  Hessian  fly  belongs. 
Cecil  (s^s'^U*  Robert,  Earl  of  Salis- 
\jm\jm.l  jj^py^  English  statesman,  second 
son  of  William  Cecil,  I^rd  Burleigh, 
born  about  15G3.  He  was  of  a  weak  con- 
stitution,  on  which  account  he  was  edu- 
cated at  home  till  his  removal  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Having  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  knighthood,  he  went 
to  France  as  assistant  to  the  English 
ambassador.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham  he  succeeded  him  as  princi« 
pal  secretary,  and  continued  to  be  a  con* 
fldential  minister  of  Queen  Elizabeth  t< 
the  end  of  her  reign.  Having  secretly 
supported  the  interests  of  James  I  pre* 
vious  to  his  accession  to  the  crown  he 
was  continued  in  oflBce  under  the  new 
sovereign  and  raised  to  the  peerage.  la 
1603  he  was  created  a  baron,  in  1604  Vis* 
count  Cranbourn,  and  in  1605  Earl  of 
Salisbury.  In  1608  Lord  Salisbury  waa 
made  lord  high-treasurer,  an  office  which 
he  held  till  his  death  in  1612. 
Cecil  ^^ILLIAM,  Lord  Burleigh,  an 
'  eminent  English  statesman,  was 
the  son  of  Richard  Cecil,  master  of  the 
robes  to  Henry  VIII,  and  was  born  at 
Bourne,  in  J  Lincolnshire,  in  1520;  died 
1598.     Ho  studied  at  St.  John's  College, 
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Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  Gray's  nnd  Drydeu,  in  his  Alewand^a  Feast,  And 
Inn,  with  a  view  to  prepare  himself  for  Pope,  in  his  Ode  on  St.  Cecthatt  Day, 
the  practice  of  the  law,  but  an  introduc-  have  sung  her  praises.  Raphael,  Domen- 
tion  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII  changed  ichino,  Dolce,  and  Mignard  have  repre- 
his  aims.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  sented  her  in  celebrated  paintings. 
VI  his  interests  were  advanced  by  the  CeGrODia  (se-kro'pi-a),  a  genus  of 
protector  Somerset,  whom  he  accompanied  ^'^^^^r  -  beautiful  South  Amencan 
in  the  expedition  to  Scotland.  He  held  trees,  nat.  order  Artocarpaceae  (bread- 
no  public  office  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  fruits).  C.  peltdta,  or  trumpet-wood,  is 
and  by  extraordinary  caution  managed  to  remarkable  for  its  hollow  stem  and 
escape  persecution.  On  the  accession  of  branches,  the  former  being  made  by  the 
Elizabeth  he  was  appointed  privy-coun-  Indians  into  a  kind  of  drum  and  the 
cilor  and  secretary  of  state,  and  during  latter  into  wind-instruments.  The  light, 
all  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  at  the  helm  porous  wood  is  used  by  the  Indians  for 
of  affairs.     One  of  the  first  acts  ©f  her  procuring   fire    by    friction.      The    inner 

bark  is  fibrous  and  strong,  and  used  for 

cordage.     This  species  yields  caoutchouc. 

Cecropia  Moth  a'v.«r  ^^tl 

moth  of  the  XT.  States.  It  belongs  to  the 
silkworm  family,  and  its  caterpillar  spins 
a  large  cocoon  from  which  a  coarse  silk 
may  be  prepared. 

PAnrATiG  (ke'kroDs),  according  to  tradi- 
Lrecrops  ^.^^  ^y^^  founder  of  Athens 
and  the  first  king  of  Attica.  He  was  said 
to  have  taught  the  savage  inhabitants 
religion  and  morals,  and  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  advantages  of  social 
life.  By  the  later  Greeks  he  was  repre- 
sented as  having  led  a  colony  to  Attica 
from  Egypt  about  1400  or  1500  B.C.,  but 
modern  critics  do  not  look  upon  this 
event  or  on  the  life  of  Cecrops  at  all  as 
historicaL 

C^orO'nS  ^  genus  of  parasitic  entomos- 
\j\i\jkuyoj   tja(,Qug     crustaceans,     found 

on  the  gills  of  the  tunny  and  turbot,  and 
called  by  fishermen  fish-lice, 
reign  was  the  settlement  of  religion,  which  fjaJ^ftT*  (se'dar).  a  tree  which  forms 
Cecil  conducted  with  great  skill  and  ^*'"-*"'*  fine  woods  on  the  mountains  o 
prudence,  considering  the  difficulties  he  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  the  Pinu8  Cedrux 
encountered.  The  general  tenor  of  Cecil's  of  Linnspus,  the  Ccdrus  TAhAni  of  some 
policy  was  cautious,  and  rested  upon  an  other  botanists,  while  by  others  it  is  re- 
avoidance  of  open  hostilities,  and  a  reli-  ferred  to  the  genus  Lariw,  and  by  others 
ance  on  secret  negotiation  and  intrigues  again,  along  with  the  larch,  to  the  genus 
with  opposing  parties  in  the  neighboring  Abies.  It  is  an  evergreen,  grows  to  a 
countries,  with  a  view  to  avert  the  dan-  great  size,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  durr.- 
gers  which  threatened  his  own.  On  the  bility.  Of  the  famous  cedars  of  Lebanoc 
suppression  of  the  northern  rebellion  in  comparatively  few  now  remain,  and  the 
1571  Elizabeth  raised  him  to  the  peerage  tree  does  not  grow  in  any  other  part  c 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Burleigh.  Much  of  Palestine.  The  most  celebrated  group 
the  glory  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  due  is  situated  not  far  from  the  village  of 
to  the  counsels  and  measures  of  Cecil.  Tripoli,  at  an  elevation  of  about  6000  feet 
His  character  in  private  life  was  very  at-  above  the  sea.  The  circumference  of  the 
tractive.  twelve  largest  trees  here  varies  from  about 

Cecilia  (se-siri-a),  Saint,  the  patron  18  to  47  feet.  Cedar  timber  was  formerly 
saint  of  music,  who  has  been  much  prized,  but  in  modern  times  is  not 
falsely  regarded  as  the  inven tress  of  the  regarded  as  of  much  value,  perhaps  from 
organ,  and  who  is  said  to  have  suffered  the  trees  not  being  of  sufficient  age.  The 
martyrdom  a.d.  230,  althoiigh  other  dates  name  is  given  also  to  the  deodar  (C 
are  given.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Deoddra),  which  is  indeed  regarded  by 
Church  her  festival  (Nov.  22)  is  mnd*»  mnny  botanists  as  a  mere  variety  of  the 
the  occasion  of  splendid  music.  Her  story  cedar  of  I^banon.  and  which  produces 
forms  one  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,    excellent  timber.    It  is  a  native  of  India. 


William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh. 
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and  ii  a  large  and  handsome  tree,  growing 
<n  the  Himalayas  to  the  height  of  150 
feet,  with  a  circumference  of  30.  It  has 
wide-spreading  branches,  which  droop  a 
little  at  the  extremities.  The  leaves  are 
tufted  or  solitary,  larger  than  those  of 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  very  numerous, 
of  a  dark-bluish  green,  and  covered  with 
A  glaucous  bloom.    The  cones  are  rather 


Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

larger  than  those  of  the  Lebanon  cedar, 
and  very  resinous.  The  wood  is  well 
adapted  for  building  purposes,  being  com- 
pact and  very  enduring.  The  deodar  was 
introduced  into  Great  Britain  in  1822, 
and  is  now  common  in  lawns  and  parks. 
The  Mount  Atlas  cedar  (O.  Ailantica), 
as  its  name  implies,  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  North  Africa.  This  cedar, 
though  differing  in  habit  and  minor  feat- 
ures, is  regarded  by  some  botanists  as 
speci6cally  identical  with  the  other  two. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  many  trees 
which  have  no  relation  to  the  true  cedar, 
as  the  Bermuda  cedar  {Junipirus 
Bermudidna) ,  red  cedar,  and  the  Vir- 
ginian or  red  cedar  of  the  United  States 
(J.  VirginiAna),  these  two  yielding  the 
wood  used  for  lead  pencils,  the  Honduras, 
or  bastard  Barbadoes  cedar  (Cedrila 
•dordta),  and  the  red  cedar  of  Australia 
(C  Australia).  See  Cedrela.  A  species 
of  fir  (Ahi€8  religio8a)  is  the  red  cedar 
of  California. 

Ge^darbird.  ?  °*™?  ^^^°  ^^  t^- 

'  American  waxwmg 
{AmpiJi*  Americdnua  or  Bomhycilla 
Caroiinen»i8) ,  from  its  fondness  for  the 
berries  of  the  red  cedar.  It  is  a  hand- 
QT-KDe  and  sprightly  bird,  found  through- 


out the  whole  of  the  United  States,  bat 
has  no  song. 

Cedar  Creek, 'clf^i^'-^t*:^, 

which  General  Sheridan  converted  a  de> 
feat  of  the  Federals  by  the  Confederates 
into  a  famous  victory,  Oct.,  1864. 

Cedar  FaUs,?.^^^?  «^  ^^^.,h*^>^ 

'  Co.,  Iowa,  60  miles  if. 
w.  of  Cedar  Rapids;  has  important  man- 
ufacturing   industries.      Pop.    5012. 

Cedar  Lake.  *  ^^^^  *°  Canada,  an 
'  expansion  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan before  it  enters  Lake  Winni- 
peg; nearly  30  miles  long,  and  where 
widest  25  broad. 

Cedar  Oil,  P  aromatic  oil  obtained 
vrc^uax  wxx,  jj.^^     ^jj^     American     red 

cedar  (Junip^ua  Virginiana)^  and  used 
in  microscopical  work  to  aid  in  avoiding 
refraction  of  light  between  object  and 
lens. 

Cedar  Rapids,  !o,«-„r<SS.Ae? 

with  large  railway  machine-sbopa  and 
numerous  industrial  eatablishmenta,  in- 
cluding a  large  cereal  plant  and  pork- 
packing  abattoirs.  The  name  comes  from 
the  rapids  of  the  Cedar,  which  famlah 
motive  power.    Pop.  32,811. 

Ha/IiIIo  (.«$-dira>,  a  mark  used  under 
\>cuiiia    ^jj^    jpj^p^    ^^    especially    in 

French  (thus  c)*  to  indicate  that  it  is  to 
be  pronounced  like  the  English  t. 
dl^drf^lfl.  (8e-dr§'la),  a  genus  of  large 
\>curcm   ^j^jj^^   ^^^^    nadves  of  the 

tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  order  Cedre- 
laceae.  C,  odordta  of  Honduras  and  the 
W.  Indies  yields  bastard  cedar;  O. 
Au8trdli8  is  a  valuable  Australian  timber 
tree;  one  or  two  E.  Indian  species  have 
febrifugal  properties. 

Cedrclace«  i-^-'St^J^  *"•*  SiV 

order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  nearly 
allied  to,  if  really  separate  from,  the 
Meliaceae.  They  are  trees  with  alter- 
nate pinnate  leaves  and  a  woody  capsular 
fruit.  Different  species  yield  mahogany, 
satin-wood,  yellow- wood,  etc 

CedrUS.    See  Cedar. 
Cefalonia.    See   Cephaionia. 

Cefalu  (<^^e^'&'19)»  a  seaport  and  bish- 
op's  see  on  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily.  The  trade  is  trifling,  but  a  pro- 
ductive fishery  is  carried  on.  and  there 
are  rich  marble  quarries  in  the  Tidnity. 
Pop.  13.273. 

CelATlAine  (sel'an-din),  a  name  given 
l^eianoine     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  greater 

celandine  and  the  lesser  celandine ;  also 
called  9walloW'tPQrt8,  because  the  plants 
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were  believed  to  flower  when  the  swallow 
arrived,  and  to  die  when  it  departed.  The 
former  is  Chelidonium  maju9,  and  the 
latter  Ficaria  ranunculoide*  or  Ranun- 
culut  Ficaria,  This  latter  is  a  favorite 
wild  flower  from  its  being  one  of  the 
earliest  plants  to  come  into  blossom,  hav- 
ing petals  of  a  fine  golden-yellow  color. 
Its  root  consists  of  small,  fleshy  tubers. 
It  is  often  called  pilewort,  being  a  re- 
puted cure  of  piles.  The  greater  celan- 
dine belongs  to  the  poppy  family;  it  is 
full  of  a  yellow  juice  of  a  poisonous, 
acrid  nature. 
Celfl.T10   (che-ia'n6),     Lake    of.       See 

Celano  (che-ia'nd),  Tommaso  da,  one 
of  the  reputed  authors  of  the 
T^tin  Hymn  Di€%  Ir<B,  was  born  towards 
the  end  of  the  12th  or  about  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century,  at  Celano,  in  the 
Abruzzi,  and  died  in  Italy  after  1250.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  devoted  adherents  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  whose  life  he 
wrote. 

Celastracese  (se-las-trA'se-g) .  an  order 
*^  of  polypetalous  dicotyle- 
dons, consisting  of  shrubs  and  small 
trees,  natives  of  S.  Europe,  Asia,  Amer- 
ica, Australia,  etc..  most  of  them  of 
no  great  importance.  See  Spindle-tree, 
Celebfkft    (sel'e-bez),  one  of  the  larper 

pelago,  between  Borneo  on  the  w.  and 
the  Moluccas  on  the  E.  It  consists 
mainly  of  four  large  peninsulas  stretch- 
ing to  the  E.  and  s.,  and  separated 
by  three  deep  gulfs;  area,  about  72,000 
sq.  miles.  No  part  of  it  is  more  than  70 
miles  from  the  sea.  Celebes  is  mountain- 
ous chiefly  in  the  center  and  the  north, 
where  there  are  several  active  volcanoes. 
It  has  also  broad,  grassy  plains  and  ex- 
tensive forests.  Gold  is  found  in  all  the 
valleys  of  the  north  peninsula,  which 
also  abounds  in  sulphur.  Copper  occurs 
at  various  points,  and  in  Macassar  tin 
also.  Diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones  are  found.  The  island  is  entirely 
destitute  of  feline  or  canine  animals, 
insectivora,  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and 
tapir  (though  these  are  found  in  Borneo)  ; 
but  it  has  the  antelopean  buffalo  (Anoa), 
the  spiral-tusked  pig  (Bahyroussa) ,  etc. 
Among  domesticated  animals  are  small 
but  vigorous  horses,  buffaloes,  goats, 
sheep,  and  pigs.  Trepang  and  turtle  are 
caught  in  abundance.  Marsupial  animals 
are  represented  by  the  cuscus,  an  opos- 
sum-like animal  with  a  prehensile  tail. 
Among  the  trees  are  .the  oak,  teak,  cedar, 
upas,  bamboo,  etc.  Among  cultivated 
plants  are  the  coffee-tree,  indigo,  cacao, 
sugar-cane,  manioc  root,  tobacco,  etc. 
Th«  maritime  districts  are  inhabited  by 


Malays;  the  Peninsula  of  Macassar  is 
occupied  by  semicivilised  tribes  known 
as  Bugis  and  Macassars.  Mandhars 
dwell  in  the  w.  of  the  island,  and  tha 
mountainous  regions  in  the  interior,  aa- 
pecially  in  the  n.,  are  inhabited  by 
Alfoories.  The  inhabitants  may  be 
classed  into  two  groups:  the  Mohamme- 
dan semicivilized  tribes,  and  the  patrans, 
who  are  more  or  less  savages.  The  capi- 
tal is  Macassar,  in  the  8.  w.  of  the  island. 
The  trade  in  trepang  is  very  important. 
Macassar  being  the  chief  staple  place  for 
this  article  of  commerce.  The  three 
great  languages  of  the  island,  not  reckon- 
ing  the  dialects  of  the  savage  tribes, 
are  those  of  the  Bugis,  the  Macassars, 
and  the  Mandhars.  The  ancient  Bugi  is 
the  language  of  science  and  religion.  The 
Bugis  have  a  considerable  body  of  litera- 
ture. Celebes  was  first  visited  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1512,  but  no  factory  was 
established  by  them  there  till  a  few  years 
later.  In  1660  Macassar  was  taken  by 
the  Dutch,  the  southern  portion  of  the 
island  put  under  Dutch  rule,  and  the 
Portuguese  expelled.  In  1683  the  north- 
ern part  likewise  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  island  was  conquered  by  the  British 
in  1811.  but  a  few  years  later  it  was 
again  ^iven  up  to  the  Dutch,  in  whose 
possession  it  nas  remained  ever  since. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  about 
2,000,000. 
CM^rAS    (8ere-r§s),    in   Roman   antiq- 

men,  formed  by  Romulus  from  the 
wealthier  citizens.  Their  number  was 
afterwards  augmented,  and  they  are 
thought  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
equites, 

CeleriaC  (se-l*P'i-ak),  tumlp-rooted 
celery,  a  variety  of  celery  in 
which  the  root  resembles  a  turnip  and 
may  weigh  3  or  4  lbs.  It  is  not  earthed 
up,  but  is  grown  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  kept  free  from  weeds  by 
frequent  hoeing. 

CelClT  (sel'e-ri),  an  umbelliferous 
^  plant  (Upturn  grave6len%)  in- 
digenous in  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe.  In  its  native  station  it  has 
the  character  of  being  a  poisonous  plant, 
but  transplanted  to  a  garden  it  becomes  a 
wholesome  and  much  esteemed  vegetable. 
It  is  much  cultivated  in  the  United  States, 
principally  two  varieties,  red  and  white 
stalked,  and  of  these  many  subvaii- 
eties,  being  grown.  Celery  is  commonly 
blanched  by  heaping  up  the  soil  about  the 
plants. 

CelerV  FIV  (^«P*^<*«  OnopordinlB), 
1  "^     ..  .    *     two-winged     fly,     the 

larviB  of  which  are  destructive  to  celary 
and  parsnip. 
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Cells  op  Rouwd  or  Oval  Form. 


PAlAftfiTiP  (sel'es-tin;  SrSOJ.  the  na-  ries  this  subject  led  to  many  struggles  in 
l^eieSXine  ^^^  sulphate  of  strontium,  the  church,  but  was  finally  .settled  by 
a  mineral  which  occurs  associated  with  Gregory  VII  positively  forbidding  the 
sulphur  and  finely  crystallized  in  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  The  Council  of 
Sicilian  sulphur  mines.  It  is  trans-  Trent  (1593)  confirmed  this  rule.  Id 
parent  and  colorless,  though  specimens  the  Greek  Church  celibacy  is  not  compul- 
are  met  with  of  a  yellow  or  red  color,  sory  on  the  ordinary  clergy.  Protestants 
while  others  are  of  a  fine  blue.  It  is  hold  that  there  is  no  moral  superiority  m 
from  this  variety  that  the  mineral  has  celibacy  over  marriage,  and  that  the 
obtained  its  name.  church  has  no  right  to  impose  such  an  ob- 

n^l^e^-^vtA  (sel'es-tln),  the  name  of  ligation  on  any  class  of  her  ministers. 
treieSUne  ^^^  popes,  celestine  I  CfA}  a  term  of  various  applications, 
was  elected  pope  in  422,  died  in  432,  and  ^^"'  (1)  Ecclesiastically  it  was  some- 
S  Jie^ognized  b^^^  church  as  a  saint—  times  applied  to  a  lesser  or  subordinate 
Celestine  II  a  native  of  Tuscany,  who  religious  house,  dependent  upon  a  greater, 
had  studied  under  Abelard,  filled  the  papal  The  apartments  or  private  do^i^Sn^s  of 
chair  for  five  months  in  1143-44.  He  monks  and  nuns  are  also  called  ceZi». 
grSntedlbsolution  to  Louis  VII  of  France,  From  this  use  it  has  become  applied  to 
and  removed  the  interdict  which  for  three  prison  rooms  or  dungeons.  The  term  cfll 
yearrwaslaid  u^^^^^  is  applied  also  to  the  part  of  the  interwr 

TINE  III  one  of  the  Orsini  family,  was  of  a  temple  where  the  image  of  a  god 
elec?edpop^nll9^Xn^tis  stood.      (2)   In    electricity,    the   term    is 

about  ninety  years  of  age,  and  lived  till 
1198.  He  crowned  the  emperor  Henry 
VI  but  afterwards  excommunicated  both 
Henry  and  Leopold.  Duke  of  Austria,  on 
account  of  the  captivity  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion.— Celestine  IV,  a  Milanese, 
who.  when  a  monk,  wrote  a  history  of 
Scotland,  was  elected  pope  in  1241,  but 
held  office  only  seventeen  ^ayS'-rCELES- 
tine  V  was  chosen  pope  July  5,  1^. 

but  abdicated  his  dignity  Dec.  13,  1294,  ^^^  ,  ^j^^  ^ell  or  cell-waU ;  6,  cell  sab. 
and  died  May  19,  1296.  He  is  the  «» '^  "JJ^J^ .  ^  ^nuclei ;  d  d.  nucleoli 
founder  of  the  Celestines,  and  was  canon- 
ized in  1313  by  Clement  V.  applied  to  a  single  jar,  bath,  or  division 
PAlAofiTiAa  (from  their  founder  Pope  ^f  ^  compound  vessel,  containing  a  cou* 
ueiCSbiucs  Celestine  V),  a  religious  pig  ^^  plates,  generally  copper  and  zinc, 
order  instituted  about  the  middle  of  the  united  to  their  opposites  or  to  each  other, 
18th  century,  in  Italy,  who  followed  the  usually  by  a  wire.  (3)  In  biology,  a  cell 
rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  were  devoted  jg  ^  microscopically  small  semifluid  por- 
entirely  to  a  contemplative  life.  Very  ^jqu  of  matter,  consisting  of  a  soft  mass 
few  priories  of  this  once-numerous  order  ^f  linng,  contractile,  jelly-like  matter, 
now  exist.  and  a  central  structure,  consisting  of  a 
flpllhftPV  (sel'i-ba-si),  the  state  of  gmall,  roundish  body,  called  the  wiir/ptf*. 
\j^xxva,\,j  j^jjjg  celibate  or  unmarried ;  j^enerallv  more  solid  than  the  rest  of  the 
specially  appliea  to  the  voluntary  life  of  ^ell.  and  which  may  have  within  it  a 
abstinence  from  marriage  followed  by  gtill  more  minute  body,  the  nucleolns. 
many  religious  devotees  and  by  some  The  cell  substance  or  protoplasm  (see 
orders  of  clergy,  as  those  of  the  Roman  Protoplasm)  which  surrounds  the  nucleus 
Catholic  Church.  The  ancient  Egyptian  jg  ^n  albuminous  substance,  while  tho 
priests  preserved  a  rigid  chastity;  the  nucleus  is  largely  made  up  of  anasfonio<;. 
priestesses  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  ing  fibers,  which  are  looked  upon  as  the 
were  pledged  to  perpetual  virginity ;  and  starting  points  in  the  development  of  new 
celibacy  is  the  rule  with  the  Buddhist  cells  and  the  growth  of  organisms.  The 
priests  of  the  East.  Among  Christians  cell-wall  when  present  consists  of  an 
the  earliest  aspirants  to  the  spiritual  per-  alteration  of  the  external  portion  of  the 
fection  supposed  to  be  attainable  through  cell  body,  and  is  not  a  separate  structure, 
celibacy  were  not  ecclesiastics  as  such,  All  cells  have  but  a  very  limited  dum- 
but  hermits  and  anchorites  who  aimed  at  tion ;  so  the  tissues  are  being  constantly 
superior  sanctity.    During  the  first  three   renewed. 

??^\frerXTtTb°/th^^&iro1    Cella,     part  of  .  temple.    See  Cn. 
rrX^^U^'af  ?hT^ltr  7r^.Z   CeUardyke.    see  An^trutt^. 
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Celle  (tsel'le),  a  town  in  Prussia,  prov- 
ince  of  Hanover,  23  miles  N.  E. 
of  the  town  of  Hanover,  in  the  midst  of  a 
sandy  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fuse 
with  the  Aller,  which  is  navigable.  The 
manufactures  are  varied,  and  the  trade 
is  extensive.  Pop.  21,400. 
Cellini  (chel-le'ne),  Benvenu'to,  a 
sculptor,  engraver,  and  gold- 
smith, was  born  at  Florence  in  1500,  and 
died  there  in  1571  or  1572.  Of  a  bold, 
honest,  and  open  character,  but  vain  and 
quarrelsome,  he  was  often  entangled  in 
disputes  which  frequently  cost  his  antag- 
onists their  lives.  At  the  siege  of 
Rome  (if  we  believe  his  own  account, 
given  in  his  autobiography)  he  killed  the 
Constable  of  Bourbon  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  was  afterwards  imprisoned 
on  the  charge  (probably  false)  of  having 
stolen  the  jewels  of  the  papal  crown,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  execution.  He 
then  visited  the  court  of  Francis  I  of 
France.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Florence,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Cosimo  de*  Medici  produced  in  bronze  a 
Perseus  with  the  head  of  Medusa 
which  is  still  an  ornament  of  one 
of  the  public  squares;  also  a  statue  of 
Christ,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Pitti  Palace, 
besides  many  excellent  dies  for  coins  and 
medals.  His  works  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  The  first,  for  which  he  is 
most  celebrated,  comprises  his  smaller 
productions  in  metal,  the  embossed  deco- 
rations of  shields,  cups,  salvers,  orna- 
mented sword  and  dagger  hilts,  clasps, 
medals,  and  coins.  The  second  includes 
his  larger  works  as  a  sculptor,  such  as 
the  Perseus  mentioned  above ;  a  colossal 
Mars  for  a  fountain  at  Fontainebleau ;  a 
marble  Christ  in  the  Escurial  Palace;  a 
life-size  statue  of  Jupiter  in  silver;  etc. 
His  life,  written  by  himself,  is  very  racy 
and  animated. 

Cellnlares    ll*^:**^"J?'f^,='^  •  ^^  ^<^t»°5^» 

that  division  of  plants 
which  are  altogether  composed  of  cellular 
tissue,  without  fibers  or  vessels.  They 
form  the  greater  portion  of  the  acoty- 
ledonous  or  cryptogamic 
plants. 

CeUular  I'lilV**:) 

TUEOBY,        1  n 

physiology,  that  theory 
which  derives  all  vegetable 
and  animal  tissues  from 
the  union  and  meta- 
morphosis  of  primitive 
cells. 

Cellular     Tissue, 

in  physiology,  a  name  for  ^^^StT* 
what    is    also    called    the 
areolar  tissue    (which  see).     In  botany, 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  soft  substance 


of  plants,  composed  of  elementary  vesicles 
or  cells  without  woody  or  vascular  tis- 
sues. 

Celluloid  (sel'<i-lo»d),  an  artificial 
substance  extensively  used 
as  a  substitute  for  ivory,  bone,  hard 
rubber,  coral,  etc.,  having  a  close  re- 
semblance to  these  substances  in  hard- 
ness, elasticity,  and  texture.  It  is  com- 
posed of  cellulose  or  vegetable  fibrin  re* 
duced  by  acids  to  pyroxylin  (or  gun- 
cotton),  camphor  is  then  added,  and  the 
compound  molded  by  heat  and  pressure 
to  the  desired  shape.  It  is  used  chiefly 
for  such  articles  as  buttons  handles  for 
knives,  forks,  and  umbrellas,  billiard' 
balls,  backs  to  brushes,  piano  keys,  nap« 
kin-rings,  opera-glass  frames,  etc.  It  can 
be  variously  colored. 

CeUnlose  (-m«^J    c-h^j^^   ^ 

permanent  cell-membranes  of  plants  are 
always  composed.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
sugar,  dextrin,  gum,  and  starch,  and  is 
changed  into  the  latter  by  heat,  sulphuric 
acid,  or  caustic  potash.  Cellulose  has 
also  been  detected  in  the  tunics  of  as- 
cidia  and  other  invertebrate  animals. 

CeUulose  Ship  lining,  Sy„*pp»i 

cellulose  to  the  protection  of  warships, 
by  preventing  the  inflow  of  water  through 
shot-holes.  For  this  purpose  the  United 
States  in  1892  adopted  a  preparation 
called  cellulose,  made  from  the  fibrous 
husks  of  cocoanuts.  This  is  very  light 
and  compressible  and  when  tightly  packed 
between  the  steel  plating  and  the  side  of 
the  vessel  will  expand  when  wet  and 
fill  up  the  space  through  which  a  shot 
may  have  passed.  Another  and  cheaper 
product  experimented  with  is  the  pith  of 
the  cornstalk,  which  is  much  lighter  than 
the  cocoanut  fiber  and  serves  the  same 
purpose. 

Celsius  lf®^'5f?«l'  t?«  °*°'®,  ®^  ^ 
Swedish  family,  several  mem- 
bers of  which  attained  celebrity  in  science 
and  literature.  The  best  known  is  An- 
ders Celsius,  born  in  1701 ;  died  in  1744. 
After  being  appointed  professor  of  as- 
tronomy at  the  University  of  Upsala  he 
traveled  in  Germany,  England,  France, 
and  Italy;  and  in  1736  he  took  part  in 
the  expedition  of  Maupertuis  and  others 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  a  degree  of 
the  meridian  in  Lapland.  He  is  best 
known  as  the  constructor  of  the  centi- 
grade thermometer. 

Celsius  Scale,  another  name  for  the 
x/^xDxu.o  M\/ax^9  centigrade   thermomet- 

ric    scale,    from    that    of    the    inventor, 

Anders  Celsius.     See  Thermometer, 

CelsUS    (b^I'sQs)*  an  Epicurean  philos- 

opher  of  the  2d  century  after 
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Christ,  who  is  usually  said  to  have  been 
the  author  of  an  attack  on  Christianity 
entitled  Logos  Al€th€s  (True  Word), 
which  is  now  lost,  but  is  mostly  pre- 
served in  the  extracts  contained  in  the 
more  celebrated  work  Contra  Celtum,  in 
which  it  was  answered  by  Origen. 
P Alalia  AUBELIUS  (or  perhaps  AULUS) 
V^eiSUSy  CoBNELius,  a  celebrated  Latin 
writer  on  medicine  who  lived,  probably, 
under  the  Roman  emperors  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the 
(^Ihristian  era.  He  also  wrote  on  rhet- 
oric, the  art  of  war,  and  agriculture. 
He  is,  however,  best  known  by  his  De 
Medicina,  long  one  of  the  chief  manuals 
on  medicine. 

f!plfihpri  (sel-ti-bAr'i),  or  Celtiberi- 
V^ClUUCii  ^j^g^  inhabitants  of  Celti- 
beria,  now  known  as  Old  and  New  Cas- 
tile. They  originated  from  Iberians 
mixed  with  Celts.  After  a  long  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans  they  were  at 
last  subjected  to  their  sovereignty, 
adopted  their  manners,  language,  dress, 
etc. 
GeltiS    ^sel'tls),  a  genus  of  trees.     See 

Celts  (kelts,  selts),  the  earliest  Aryan 
vrcxi;*  settlers  in  Europe  according  to 
the  common  theory.  They  appear  to 
have  been  driven  westward  by  succeed- 
ing waves  of  Teutons,  Slavonians,  and 
others,  but  there  are  no  means  of  fixing 
the  periods  at  which  any  of  these  move- 
ments took  place.  Herodotus  mentions 
them  as  mixing  with  the  Iberians  who 
dwelt  round  the  river  Ebro  in  Spain. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period 
they  were  the  predominant  race  in  Brit- 
ain, Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, N.  Italy,  Spain,  and  elsewhere. 
The  Romans  called  them  generally  Galli, 
that  is  Gauls  or  Gael.  They  appear  to 
have  reached  the  zenith  of  their  power 
in  the  2d  and  3d  centuries  B.C.,  when 
they  attacked  and  temporarily  destroyed 
the  growing  city  of  Rome.  Some  tribes 
of  them,  overrunning  Greece,  settled  in 
a  part  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  the  name 
of  Galatia  was  given.  They  finally  went 
down  before  the  resistless  power  of 
Rome,  and  either  became  absorbed  with 
the  conquering  races  or  were  cooped  up 
in  the  extreme  N.  w.  of  Europe.  At  an 
early  date  the  Celts  divided  into  two 
great  branches,  speaking  dialects  widely 
differing  from  each  other,  but  doubtless 
belonging  to  the  same  stock.  One  of 
these  branches  is  the  Gadhelic  or  Gaelic, 
represented  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land, the  Celtic  Irish,  and  the  Manx ; 
the  other  is  the  Cymric,  represented  by 
the  Welsh,  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall, 
and  those  of  Brittany.     The  Cornish  di- 


alect is  now  extinct.  The  sun  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  object  of  worship 
among  the  Celts,  and  groyes  of  oak  and 
the  remarkable  circles  of  stone  commonly 
called  *Druidical  Circles.'  their  temples 
of  worship.  All  the  old  Celts  seem  to 
have  possessed  a  kind  of  literary  order 
called  Bards.  The  ancient  Irish  wrote 
in  a  rude  alphabet  called  the  Ogham 
(which  see)  ;  later  they  employed  the 
Roman  alphabet,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon 
form  of  it.  The  chief  literature  exist- 
ing consists  of  the  hymns,  martyrologies, 
annals,  and  laws  of  Ireland,  written  from  • 
the  9th  to  the  16th  centuries.  The  Scot- 
tish Gaelic  literature  extant  includes  a 
collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Advocates* 
Library,  Edinburgh,  some  of  which  date 
from  the  12th  century;  the  Book  of  the 
Dean  of  lAamore,  16th  century ;  a  number 
of  songs  from  the  17th  century  to  the 
present  day ;  and  the  so-called  poems  of 
Ossian  (which  see).  The  Welsh  liter- 
ary remains  date  from  the  9th  century, 
and  consist  of  glossaries,  grammars,  an- 
nals, genealogies,  histories,  poems,  prose 
tales,  etc. 

Celts     (^^^^^    Latin    celtU,   a    chisel), 
the  name  given  to  certain  pre- 
historic weapons  or  other  implements  of 
stone  or  bronse  which 
have  been  found  oTer 
nearly  the  whole  sur- 

Iface  of  the  earth. 
Stone  celts  are  found 
in  the  form  of  hat- 
chets, adzes,  chisels, 
etc.  In  size  they 
vary,  some  being 
found  only  about  1 
inch  in  length,  and 
others  approaching 
2  feet ;  but  the  most  common  length  is 
from  6  to  8  inches,  and  the  breadth  is 
usually  about  %  or  ^  of  the 
length.  The  materials  of  which 
they  are  made  are  flint,  chert, 
clay-slate,  porphyry,  various 
kinds  of  greenstone  and  of 
metamorphic  rocks,  and,  in 
short,  any  very  hard  and  dur- 
able stone.  Bronze  celts  be- 
long to  a  later  period  than  stone 
ones,  and  are  not  so  numerous. 
Some  stone  celts,  however,  have 
been  found  along  with  bronze 
celts  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  that  stone  celts  were  still 
used  when  the  method  of  work- 
ing bronze  had  been  discovered, 
a  circumstance  that  need  not  BronLo 
be  wondered  at.  Bronze  celts  Celt, 
are  not  found  so  large  as  the  largest  stone 
celts,  the  largest  bronze  celt  being  under 
one    foot;    but    the    average    size    of    a 


Bronze  Celts. 
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bronze  celt  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  leads  over  it  from  France  to  Italy,  and 

a  stooe,  namely  about  6  inches.  for  an   immense  railway   tunnel,   which, 

Cfimbra.  Pinfi  (sem'bra ;   Pinus   Cem-  after   nearly   fourteen   years'   labor,   was 

'^     "        A*«.u  j^,,)^  a  fine  conifer  of  finished   in  1871.     The  tunnel  does  not 

Central     Europe     and     Siberia,     having  actually  pass  through  the  mountain,  but 

edible   seeds   and    yielding   a    turpentine  through    the    Col    de    Fr^jus,    about    15 

called   Carpathian   balsam.     Swiss  stone  miles  to  the  B.  w.,  where  it  was  found 

pine  and   Siberian  pine  are  also  names  possible  to  construct  it  at  a  lower  lereL 

given  to  it.  The  Mount  Cenis  Pass  is  6765  feet  above 

CementatioiL     ("e-n^c^^-tft'shun),    the  the  level  of  the  sea,  whereas  the  elevation 

^        conversion      of     iron  of  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel  on  the  side 

into  steel  by  beating  the  iron  in  a  mass  of  Savoy  is  only  3801  feet,  and  that  on 

of  ground  charcoal,  and  thus  causing  it  the  side  of  Piedmont  4246  feet.  The  total 

to  absorb  a  certain  quantity  of  the  char-  length   of   the   tunnel   is   12,849   meters 

coal.  (42,145  feet,   or  nearly  8  miles).     The 

Cements  (>e-mentsO.    the    general  total  cost  amounted  to  113,000,000,  which 

name  for  glutinous  or  other  was    borne    partly    by    the    French    and 

substances  capable  of  uniting  bodies  in  Italian  governments  and   partly   by   the 

close  cohesion.     In  building  the  name  is  Northern    Railway    Company    of    Italy, 

given  to  a  stronger  Icind  of  mortar  than  The   tunnel   superseded   a   grip   railway 

that  which  is  ordinarily  used,  consisting  which   was  constructed   over   the   moun- 

of  those  hydraulic  limes  which  contain  tain  by  Mr.  Fell,  an   English  engineer, 

silica  and  therefore  set  quiclcly.    Cements  1804-68. 

are  variously  composed,  according  to  the  PpTiftl>ifp  (se'nO-bIt),  one  of  a  re- 
nature  of  the  surfaces  to  which  they  are  v^cuuuitc  jigiQ^g  order  living  in  a 
applied  and  their  exposure  to  heat  or  convent  or  in  community ;  in  opposition 
moisture.  Hydraulic  or  water  cements  to  an  anchorite  or  hermit,  who  lives  in 
harden  under  water  and  consolidate  al-  solitude. 

most  immediately  on  being  mixed.  Of  npyirtfo'n'h  (sen'6-taf),  a  monument 
this  kind  are  the  Roman  and  Portland  v^c"vt'»F"  erected  In  honor  of  a  de- 
cements.  Natural  cement  develops  only  ceased  person,  but  not  containing  his 
about  half  the  strength,  and  has  less  ^o^y  as  is  implied  from  the  deriva- 
■an4-carrying  power  than  Portland.  tion  (Gr.  kenos,  empty,  and  iaphos  a 
Cenci    (chen'che),     Bkatbioe,     called  tomb). 

^  the  beautiful  parricide,  the  rj|,y,«-k^  (sen's6r),  a  vase  or  pan  in 
daughter  of.  Francesco  Cenci.  a  noble  vciidci  which  incense  is  burned;  a 
and  wealthy  Roman  (1527-98),  who,  vessel  for  burning  and  wafting  incense, 
according  to  the  common  story,  after  his  Among  the  ancient  Jews  the  censer  was 
second  marriage  behaved  towards  the  used  to  offer  perfumes  in  sacrifices.  Cen- 
children  of  his  first  marriage  in  the  most  sers,  called  also  thuribles,  are  still  used 
shocking  manner,  procured  the  assassina-  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  mass, 
tion  of  two  of  his  sons,  on  their  return  vespers,  and  other  offices,  as  well  as  in 
from  Spain,  and  debauched  his  youngest  some  Anglican  and  other  churches.  They 
daughter  Beatrice.  She  failed  in  an  ap-  are  of  various  forms.  In  Shakespere*s 
peal  for  protection  to  the  pope,  and  time  the  term  was  applied  to  a  bottle 
planned  and  executed  the  murder  of  her  perforated  and  ornamented  at  the  top, 
fflther.  She  was  beheaded  in  1590  and  used  for  sprinkling  perfume,  or  to  a 
the  Cenci  estates  were  confiscated.  She  pan  for  burning  any  odoriferous  sub- 
is    the    alleged    subject    of    an    admired  stance. 

painting  by  Guido,  and  is  the  heroine  of  PAnoorft  (sen'sorz),  two  officers  in  an- 
one  of  Shelley*8  most  powerful  plays,  ^^'"•^vxa  cient  Rome  who  each  held 
Recent  researches  have  deprived  the  story  office  for  eighteen  months,  and  whose 
of  most  of  its  romantic  elements,  and  business  was  to  draw  up  a  register  of 
have  shown  Beatrice  to  be  a  very  com-  the  citizens  and  the  amount  of  their  prop- 
monplace  criminal,  whatever  the  evil  erty,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation;  to 
deeds  of  her  father  may  have  been.  Her  keep  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  citi- 
stepmother  and  brother,  who  were  equally  aens,  for  which  purpose  they  had  power  to 
guilty  with  her.  were  also  executed.  The  censure  vice  and  immorality  by  inflicting 
portrait  by  Guido  is  now  believed  not  to  a  public  mark  of  ignominy  on  the  olfend- 
represent  her  at  all.  er ;  and  to  superintend  the  financial  ad- 
Cenis  (»*-Q6')»  mount,  a  mountain  ministration  and  the  keeping  up  of  pub- 
^^*"  belonging  to  the  Graian  Alps,  lie  buildings.  The  office  was  the  highest 
between  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  11,755  in  the  state  next  to  the  dictatorship,  and 
feet  high.  It  is  famous  for  the  winding  was  invested  with  a  kind  of  sacred  char- 
road  constructed  by  Napoleon  I,  which  acter.     The  term  ia  now  applied  to  an 
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officer  empowered  to  examine  books  be-    ceous  plants,  nat.  order  Composite :  of  no 
fore  pubUcatlon.     See  Books,  Censorship    importance.  ,      ,^      .     .      ^^_.     ^.. 
nf  rPTif«Tirft('^°^")'   ^^    Greek    mytb. 

PATiftTl*     (sen'sus),    with    the    Romans    ^^'    *         H"Vi"l  ^^^^^^o^l^^^'T.^l^ 

l^enSUS     ^^  registered  statement  of  the    as  half  man,   half  horse.     The   earUest 

particulars    of   a    person's    property    for    notices     of     them, 

taxation   purposes;   an  enumeration  and   however,  merely 

register  of  the  Roman  citizens  and  their    represent   them   as 

property,    introduced    by    King    Servius    a  race  of  wild  and 

TuUius   B.a    577.      In    modern    times    a    savage  men  inhab- 

census  is  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabi-    iting    the    m  o  u  n- 

tants  of  a  country,  accompanied  by  any    tains    and    forests 

other  information   that   may   be   deemed   ofThessaly.    Myth- 
useful.     In  most  civilized  countries  such    ology    relates    the 

enumerations  now  take  place  at  fixed  in-   combats  of  the 

tervals.     The   first   authentic   census   in    Centaurs  with  Hei^ 

France    appears    to    have    been    that    of   cules.  Theseus  and 

1700 ;  since  1822  it  has  been  taken  every   P  i  r  i  t  h  o  li  s.  The 

five  years.     The  first  census   in   Russia   Centaurs      Nessus, 

was  taken  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great    Chiron,  and  others 

in  1723,  and  it  was  decreed  that  it  should    are  famous  in  an- 

be  repeated  every  twenty  years.     It  now    dent  fable. 

takes  place  more  frequently.     In  Prussia    r!Antfl.1irilS  t^^^* 

the   practice  of  taking  a  census  ot   the    vviai'»*""-o  t|^'. 

population  dates  from  the  time  of  Fred-    rus),    a    constella- 

erick  the  Great.     Even  before  the  forma-    tion  of  the  south-  Centaur.— Antique  statu* 

tion  of  the  new  German  Empire  all  the    em  hemi  sphere,     ^  Vatican  Museum. 

principal  states  of  Germany  had  united    near   the   south   pole,   E.  and   N.   of  the 

for  purposes  of  enumeration,  and  a  cen-    Southern  Cross. 

SUB  was  taken   every  three  years.     The    fJPTltflTirv    (sen-ta'rl),    the    Eryihraa 

first  census  of  the  new  German  Empire    ^^^^o.u,xj     CentaUtium,     an     annaal 

was  taken  in  1871,  since  when  there  has    herb   of  the  gentian  family  with  pretty 

been  a  census  every  five  years.    The  first   rod    flowers.      It   is   common   throughout 

census  of  the  United  States  took  place  in    Europe,  and  is  extolled  for  its  medicinal 

1790,  the  first  of  Great  Britain  in  1801,    properties   by   the   old   herbalists.     It   is 

of  Ireland  in  1811,  and  of  the  British  em-   common   in   England,   especially  on  dryt 

pire  In   1871.     Aside   from   Germany,  it   sandy,  or  chalky  soils. 

is  common  to  take  a  census  every   ten    QentaVO    (sen-ta'v6).     See  Cent, 
years.  'wv^avwtw    x  / 

P^nf     Centime   (sent;  sA^-tSm),  etc.,    npnfATiflrv  ( sen'te-na-ri ) ,    the   com- 
ueiit,    ^jjg   jj^mg   ^£   g^   gnjjjl   ^join   i^    vcuiicumjr    memoration  of  any  event, 

various  countries,  so  called  as  being  as  the  birth  of  a  great  man,  which 
equal  to  a  hundredth  part  of  some  other  occurred  100  years  before, 
coin.  In  the  United  States  and  in  Can-  fipTif atitiioI  "R'T'nnRitinTl  eWorld's 
ada  the  cent  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  ^Cnxenniai  lliXpOSlUOn,  p^.^  ^^^^ 
dollar.  In  France  the  centime  is  the  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  In  commemora- 
hundredth  part  of  a  franc.  Similar  coins  tion  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
are  the  centavo  of  Chile;  and  the  cen-  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
tesimo  of  Italy.  Peru,  etc  Cents  or  cen-  ence.  It  was  the  first  international  fair 
times,  and  their  equivalents,  are  written  held  in  America  and  every  effort  was 
simply  as  decimals  of  the  unit  of  value,  put  forth  to  make  it  notable.  A  large 
The  first  United  States  cent,  authorized  space  was  set  aside  in  Fairmount  Park 
by  act  of  congress,  April  22,  1792,  was  and  many  buildings,  small  and  large,  were 
of  copper,  weighing  264  grains;  reduced  erected,  the  Main  Exhibition  Building 
in  1703  to  208  grains,  in  1796  to  168  covering  a  space  of  21.27  acres.  It  was 
grains;  discontinued  in  1857.  The  nickel  1800  feet  long  and  404  feet  wide.  The 
cent,  weighing  72  grains,  composed  of  various  nations  made  imposing  exhibitions 
88  per  cent  copper  and  12  per  cent  of  their  products,  and  taught  the  Amerl- 
nickeL  authorized  in  1857,  was  discon-  cans  useful  lessons  in  the  field  of  art, 
tinued  in  1864.  The  bronze  cent,  while  the  Americans  had  equal  lessons 
weight  48  grains,  composed  of  95  per  for  them  in  the  field  of  machinery.  A 
cent  copper  and. 5  per  cent  of  tin  and  notable  event  was  the  exhibit  of  the  tele- 
zinc,  was  authorized  in  1864.  phone,  then  first  shown.  The  number  of 
riPTiffliirAfl  (sen-tft're-a),  a  very  ex-  visitors  during  the  six  months  of  th# 
vcutttuictt     tensive  genus   of  herba-  ezpolttion   was   9,910.966,    the   greatest 
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number  on  one  day  being  274,919.    Two  Centigrade.      See  Thermometer. 

of  the  buildings  were  left  as  permanent  ^ 

acquisitions    of    Philadelphia:    Memorial   Centime.      See  Cent, 

Hall,  which  has  now  a  large  collection  of  .      n.-  \a\ 

industrial  art  objects,  and  Horticultural   Centipede      ^®i??^""Eri»   *   *®™   *?" 

Hall    equally  filled  with  -otic  pknts        ^ke  creatures  hSvfn'g  LnTH,  Sflt 

Centerboard,  ^  ^^i  ^^  movable  keel  i^dy  consisting  of  numerous  similar  rings 

vciitcxuuaiu,  ^g^      especially      in  ^^  segments    (aomtfe,),  all   belonging  to 

American   yachts,   and   capable  of  being   the   order   Cheilopoda,   class   Myriapoda. 

raised  and  lowered  in  a  well  extending 

longitudinally    amidships.      It    tends    to  , 

prevent    leeway    and    gives    the    vessel 

greater  stability  when  under  a  press  of 

canvas. 

Center  of  Gravity,  ^^Wl^rou^b 

which   the  line   of   the   resultant   of   the  Centipede  {Scolopendra). 

weights   of   all    the    particles   composing  ..     ^       ,       ,    .        . 

the  body  always  passes,  whatever  be  the  J-he  common  centipede,  found  in  the 
position  of  the  body.  United    btates,    is    quite    harmless,    but 

PATifpr  nf  fivrfltinn      **»«    Poi'^*   ^^  JS^^®  ^^  tropical  countnes  belonging  to 
venxer  OI  uyrailOIl,     ^\^\q^   \i   the   ^^^  genus  Scolopendra  inflict  severe  and 
whole  mass  of  a  revolving  body  were  col-  o^^en  dangerous  bites.     They  sometimes 
lected,  the  rotatory  effect  would  remain  ^^^"^  ^o  a  foot  in  length, 
unaltered.  CentlivTC  (8ent-l«'v6r),    Susanna,    a 

PATif  Ar  nf  nQnillotlOT!      ^^^    PO^^*     /  ''*/'   dramatic    writer,    daughter 

Uenier  OI  USUllllil;iUll;  ^^  ^  j^^^y  ^f  ^  Lincolnshire  gentleman  named  Free- 
suspended  by  an  axis  at  which,  if  all  man,  was  born  in  Ireland  about  1667; 
the  matter  were  concentrated,  the  oscil-  died  1723.  After  being  twice  left  a  widow 
lations  would  be  performed  in  the  same  within  a  short  time  of  her  marriage  she 
time.  took   for  a  third  husband   Joseph   Cent- 

P ATI  4- AY*  nf  'p^TASsnrA  tl^at  point  of  livre,  chief  cook  to  Queen  Anne.  She 
l^euter  Ol  X'lcssuic,  ^  ^^^  ^^  had  some  success  as  an  actress,  but  her 
which  the  whole  amount  of  pressure  may  ^me  rests  on  The  Busybody,  The  Wonder, 
be  applied  with  the  same  effect  as  it  A,  ^^o^  ,^*^i^^  M  »  W»/«.  and  14  other 
would  produce  if  distributed;  specific-  Plays,  all  of  which  were  published  in  a 
ally,  in  hydrostatics,  that  point  in  the  collected  edition,  1761.  Mrs.  Centlivre 
side  of  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid  to  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Steele,  Far- 
which,  if  a  force  were  applied  equal  to  Quhar,  Rowe,  and  other  wits  of  the 
the   total   pressure   and   in    the   opposite  day. 

direction*  it  would  exactly  balance  the  Centner  (sent'n^r),  a  common  name 
effort  of  the  total  pressure.  ^*     on  the  continent  of  Europe 

PATifATiTicy  (sen't6r-ing),  the  framing  for  a  hundredweight.  In  Switzerland  it 
Ueni^enng  of  timber  by  which  the  is  equal  to  110  lbs. ;  in  Austria,  llOi^  ; 
arch  of  a  bridge  or  other  arched  struc-  in  Sweden,  112.06;  in  Germany  110.25. 
ture  is  supported  during  its  erection.  CentO  (s^°'*^»  ^'*  a  patchwork),  a 
The  same  name  is  given  to  the  woodwork  poem  formed  out  of  verses  taken 

or  framing  on  which  any  vaulted  work  is  from  one  or  more  poets,  so  arranged  as 
constructed.     The  centering  of  a  bridge   to  form  a  distinct  poem, 
has   to  keep   the   stones  or  voussoirs  inCentorW.     See  CentuHpe. 
position   till  they  are  keyed  in,  that  is,  *' 

fixed  by  the  insertion  of  the  requisite  r!py|f,.al  AmAriPO  a  geographical  di- 
number  of  stones  in  the  center.  V^Cllirai /nacilUtt,    yigion  comprising 

Centerville  (s^n't6r-vil),  a  city,  capi-  the  states  in  that  portion  of  the  American 
\/«/ii.iivx  vAXAv  ^j^j  q£  Appanoose  Co.,  continent  between  Mexico  in  the  north 
Iowa,  30  miles  s.  w.  of  Ottumwa.  Manu-  and  Colombia  in  the  south.  It  includes 
facturing  is  an  important  industry,  and  the  six  republics  of  Costa  Rica,  Nica- 
coal  is  extensively  mined,  while  there  ragua,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Gautemala, 
are  iron,  brick  and  other  industries,  and  Panama,  and  the  British  colony  of 
Pop.  6968.  Honduras.    On  either  side  are  the  Carib- 

pATifiorA  (s&n-tyar),  a  French  meas-  bean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  en- 
vciibiaic  ^j.^^  ^jjg  hundredth  part  of  tire  area  is  about  181,500  sq.  miles.  It  is 
an  are;  a  square  meter,  equal  to  1.19  generally  mountainous,  contains  a  number 
square  yards.  of  active  volcanoes  and  is  a  rich  but  little 
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developed  region.  A  Central  American 
Court  of  Justice  was  set  up  in  1907.  A 
Central  American  Conference  was  estab- 
lished in  1909  at  which  agreements  have 
been  made  regarding  uniform  monetary, 
metric,  consular,  postal  and  fiscal  systems. 
npTi trill  Pal  1ft   *   city   of   Providence 

4%  miles  ir.  of  Providence.  There  is  a 
variety  of  manufactures,  including  ^lass, 
hosiery,  lace,  thread,  yarn,  cotton  goods, 
machinery,  leather,  paper  boxes,  etc. 
T'op.  24,000. 

fienf ml  Porrpa  *^®  forces  which 
\^enxraixorccs,  ^^^gg     ^     moving 

body  on  which  they  act  to  tend  towards 
or  recede  from  the  center  of  motion, 
or  that  point  which  remains  at  rest 
while  all  the  other  parts  of  a  body  move 
round  it.  The  force  with  which  the 
revolving  body  tends  to  fly  from  the 
center  is  called  the  centrifugal  force,  and 
the  force  which  causes  it  to  tend  to- 
wards the  center  of  motion  is  called  the 
centripetal  force, 

flATifrfllia  (sen-trani-a),  a  city  of 
Uenxraua  ^anon  Co.,  lUinois,  60 
miles  E.  by  s.  of  St.  Louis.  Has  numer- 
ous industries,  and  is  a  shipping  point 
for  large  quantities  of  fruit;  also  a  coal 
mining  center.     Pop.  9680. 

Centralization    (Bentrai-i-sa'shun) , 

cific  sense  applied  to  a  system  of  govern- 
ment where  the  tendency  is  to  adminis- 
ter by  the  central  government  matters 
which  had  been  previously,  or  might 
very  well  be,  under  the  management  of 
local  authorities. 

Central  Provinces  and  Berar, 

an  extensive  British  territory  in  India, 
which  was  formed  in  October,  1903,  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Central  Provinces 
and  the  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts. 
The  total  area  of  the  provinces  is  113,281 
sq.  miles,  and  the  population  of  that  area 
in  1901  was  10,847,325.  The  province 
consists  of  the  five  British  divisions  of 
Jubbulpore,  Nerbudda,  Nagpur,  Chatis- 
^arh,  and  Berar.  The  administration  is 
m  the  hands  of  a  chief  commissioner  on 
behalf  of  the  ^rovernor-general  of  India. 
Agriculture  is  in  an  active  state,  wheat. 
■  Mcft,  and  cotton  being  grown.  The  chief 
industries  are  cotton  and  coal. 

Centrifugal    and    Centripetal 

(8en-*rif'fl-pal,  sen-trin'e-tal),  in  botany, 
terms  applied  to  two  kinds  of  inflores- 
cence, the  former  being  that  in  which  the 
terminal  or  central  flower  is  the  first  to 
expand,  as  in  a  true  cyme  (examples, 
elder  and  valerian),  the  latter  being  that 
kind  in  which  the  lower  or  outer  flower 
is  the  first  to  expand,  as  in  spikes,  ra- 


cemes, umbels,  and  corymbs.  The  labur- 
num, hemlock,  and  daisy  are  examples. 

Centrifugal    and    Centripetal 

Force,     see  Central  Force$. 

Centurion  <5»;«'r'->-  '.-^Jf  •,- 

commander  of  a  century,  or  body  of  100 
men,  but  afterwards  an  indefinite  num- 
ber, the  sixtieth  part  of  a  legion.  The 
rank  of  a  centurion  corresponded  pretty 
much  to  that  of  a  captain  in  modern 
armies. 
Centurine    (chen-tO'rl-p* ;    anc    Cen- 

torhif  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Catania, 
situated  in  a  fertile  district  yielding  soda, 
sulphur,  and  marble.  The  ancient  city, 
of  which  considerable  remains  exist 
(antique  coins,  gems  and  vases  being 
abundantly  found),  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  Sicily.  Pop.  10,898. 
CentnrV  ("Gn'ta-rl;  Latin  centuria, 
J^  from  centum,  a  hundred )« 
one  of  the  divisions  or  companies  into 
which  the  Roman  legions  were  divided, 
originally  100  men.  This  name  was  also 
given  to  the  divisions  of  the  six  classes 
of  the  people  introduced  by  Servius  Tnl- 
lius.  According  to  Livy,  the  first  class 
contained  ei&uty-two,  to  which  were 
added  the  eighteen  centuries  of  the 
knights;  the  three  following  classes  had 
each  twenty  centuries;  the  fifth,  thirty- 
four;  and  the  sixth  only  one  century. 
From  this  usage  it  has  been  applied  to 
indicate  a  period  of  one  hundred  years, 
in  which  sense  it  is  now  alone  used. 

Century.plant,  ?,n"XT«a^' 

cdno,  or  American  aloe,  arising  from  the 
erroneous  idea  that  it  blooms  only  once 
in  a  century. 

CeOS.  See  Zea. 

Cephaelis.     See  ipecacuanha, 

.Is;     Gr.     1^ 

phale,  the  head,  and  ••• 

a  shield),  a  genus  of  fossil  ganoid 


Cephalaspis  <rJf « 


pt8. 


Cephalaspis  LyelliL 

fishes  occurring  in  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, belonging  to  the  same  order  as 
the  bony-pike  and  sturgeon.  They  have 
longish    bodies;    the   head   is   large   and 
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crescent-flhaped,  bearing  a  dose  resem- 
blance to  the  shape  of  a  saddler's  knife, 
and  is  protected  by  a  large  buckler- 
shaped  plate  which  is  prolonged  into  a 
point  on  either  side. 

Cephalization  fet^'^-'^^'^roW 

to  denote  a  tendency  in  the  development 
of  animals  towards  a  localization  of  im- 
portant parts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
head,  as  by  the  transfer  of  locomotiye 
members  or  limbs  to  the  head  (in  the 
Cephalopoda,  for  example).  The  term 
is  also  used  to  indicate  the  degree  In 
which  the  brain  dominates  over  the  other 
parts  of  the  animal  structure. 

Cephalonia  ^j^'t\,^'FK^'  ancient 

w%^^uc*j.vAu.c»  Kephallenta)  f  an  island 
of  Greece,  the  largest  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  w.  of  the  Morea,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  about  31  miles  in 
length,  and  from  5  to  12  in  breadth; 
area,  about  260  square  miles;  pop. 
71,235.  The  coastline  is  very  irregular 
and  deeply  marked  with  indentations, 
and  the  surface  is  rugged  and  mountain- 
ous, rising  in  Monte  Negro,  the  ancient 
iEnos,  to  a  height  of  5380  feet  There 
is  rather  a  denciency  of  water  on  the 
island.  The  principal  towns  are  Argos- 
toli  and  Lixuri.  The  chief  exports  are 
currants,  oil,  and  grain;  wine,  cheese, 
etc.,  are  also  exported.  The  manufac- 
tures are  inconsiderable.  Earthquakes 
are  not  infrequent.  One  of  the  most  de- 
structive was  that  of  the  year  1867.  See 
Ionian  Islands, 

Cephalopoda  ^--iLi^^^-^^V;. 

kephal€,  head;  pons,  podos,  foot),  a 
class  of  the  mollusca,  the  highest  in 
organization  in  that  division  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  characterized  by  having 
the  organs  of  prehension  and  locomotion, 
called  tentacles  or  arms,  attached  to  the 
head.  The  arms  are  furnished  with 
numerous  suckers,  and  enable  them  to 
cling  to  and  entangle  their  prey;  and 
they  have  a  pair  of  well-developed  jaws 
and  eyes.  They  are  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, Tetrabranchiata  (four-gilled)  and 
Dibranchiata  (two-gilled).  The  nauti- 
lus and  the  fossil  genera  OrthoceraSy 
Ammonites^  Ooniatites,  etc,  belong  to 
the  Tetrabranchiata,  in  which  the  ani- 
mal has  an  external  shell.  The  dibran- 
chiate  group  includes  the  argonaut,  the 
octopus  or  eight-armed  cuttlefishes,  and 
the  ten-armed  forms,  as  the  calamaries, 
the  fossil  belemnites,  etc.  The  shell  is  in 
all  these  internal  (being  known  as  the 
*pen'  and  the  'cuttle-bone')  in  some 
rudimentary.  The  fossil  Cephalopoda  are 
multitudinous.  See  Argonaut,  CaXamary, 
}fautilus,  Bepia,  et<^ 


Cephaloptera  &^^^p'«-V,    «J: 

ron,  a  wing),  a  genus  of  cartilaginous 
fishes  of  the  ray  family,  havinr  a  pair 
of  little  fins  which  stand  out  from  the 
head  like  horns;  hence  called  fin-headed 
rays  or  horned  rays.  Only  one  species 
(C.  Oiorna)  has  been  found  near  the 
British  coasts. 

Cephalothorax  l^f-^^e'S^^'^^: 

ment  in  spiders,  scorpions,  crustaceans, 
etc.,  consisting  of  the  head  and  thorax 
combined. 


DLiORAM  OF  ▲  CUTTLE-FlSH. 

m,  Mandibles ;  n,  cerebral  ganelia ;  I,  liver ;  p, 
intestine;  o,  ovary;  g,  gill;  i,  ink-bag  ;  /,  fun- 
nel ;  s,  internal  skeleton,  or  *  cuttle-bone.' 

G^nTlPllS  (sfi'fils),  a  fabled  king  of 
l^epneus  Ethiopia  and  husband  of 
Cassiopeia ;  his  name  was  given  to  a 
constellation  of  stars  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  surrounded  by  Cassiopeia, 
Ursa  Major.  Draco,  and  Cygnus. 
Ceram,  (s^-ram'),  an  island  in  the 
Moluccas,  lying  west  of  New 
Guinea;  area  about  7000  sq.  miles;  pop. 
estimated  at  less  than  100,000.  It  is 
about  200  miles  Ions  with  an  average 
width  of  35  miles.  Its  interior  is  trav- 
ersed by  mountain  ranges  from  6000  to 
8000  feet  high,  but  is  little  known.    The 
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vegetation  is  luxuriant,  the  sago-palm 
supplying  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  well  as  an  article  of  trade. 
Clove  and  nutmeg  trees  grow  wild,  and 
magnificent  trees  abound  in  the  forests. 
The  coast  people  are  bold  fishers  and 
navigators.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  are  of  Malay  origin,  the  interior  be- 
ing peopled  by  Alfoories.  It  is  held  by 
the  Netherlands. 
nprnmiflpi^sp    (se-ram-i-a'se-6),  a  nat- 

i^eramiacere   ^^^^  ^^^^^  of  cellular 

seaweeds  (Algae),  consisting  of  thread- 
like, jointed  plants  of  a  red  or  brown-red 
color.  The  spores  are  in  masses  in  trans- 
parent membranous  sacs,  and  the  tetra- 
spores  are  external.  The  Chondrus 
criapus,  or  carrageen  moss ;  the  Rhodo- 
menia  palm&ta^  or  dulse ;  and  the  Plocaria 
tenaXf  extensively  used  by  the  Chinese 
as  a  glue  and  varnish,  belong  to  this 
order. 

Ceramic  Art  (f^-ram'ik;  ke-ram'ik). 
^^  "^       ^  that      department      of 

plastic  art  which  comprises  all  objects 
made  of  baked  clay,  as  vases,  cups,  urns, 
bassi-rilievi,  statuettes,  etc.,  and  including 
all  the  varieties  of  earthenware  and  por- 
celain which  can  be  regarded  as  works  of 
art. 

Cerastes  (ser-as-tez;  Gr.,  from  fccrM, 
vrvAM0vw»  ^  horn),  a  genus  of  African 
vipers,  remarkable  for  their  fatal  venom, 
and  for  two  little  horns  formed  by  the 


ing  link  between  the  oldest  suryivin^ 
group  of  fishes  and  the  lowest  air-breath- 
ing animals.  It  is  said  to  leave  the 
water  and  go  on  the  flats  after  vegetable 
food,  but  its  traveling  powers  cannot  be 
great. 

Cerberus  (s^r'b^r-us),  in  classical 
mythology,  the  dog-moDster 
of  Hades,  vari- 
ously described  as 
having  a  hundred, 
fifty,  and  three 
heads,  with  a  ser- 
pent's tail,  and  a 
mane  consisting  of 
the  heads  of  vari- 
ous snakes.  It  was 
subdued  by  Heracles 
(Hercules). 


Cercaria  <5*^''*'- 


Cerastes  Tulgaria. 

scales  above  the  eyes.  Hence  they  have 
received  the  name  of  horned  vipers.  The 
tail  is  very  distinct  from  the  body.  C, 
vulgdris  is  the  horned  viper  of  Northern 
Africa,  a  species  known  to  the  ancients. 
There  are  several  other  species. 
Cprnsns     (ser'a-sus),  the  cherry  genus 

Cerate  (^^'^^O*  the  name  of  an  ex- 
ternal medicament,  more  or 
less  liquid,  having  for  its  basis  wax  and 
oil.  Simple  cerate  consists  of  8  oz.  of 
lard  and  4  of  white  wax  melted  together 
and  stirred  till  cold. 

CeratodUS    (se-rat'S-dus),  a  genus  of 
vrvxawvuu.0    ^^^^^     belonging     to     the 

Dipnoi  or  lung-fishes.     It  is  the  barra- 
munda  or  native  salmon  of  the  Austra- 


name     formerly 
given  to  a  supposed 
genus    of    Entozoa,  ^^^ 
nt  first  mistaken  for  ^^\ 
Infusoria,    but    now 
known     to     be     the       Cerberus— antique 
second    larval    stage  bronze, 

of  a  trematode  worm  or  fluke.  It  is  a 
tadpole-like  body,  which  becomes  en- 
cysted, and  gives  rise  to  the  sexual  forms. 

Gercis.  See  Judas  Tree. 

Cercopithecns  it^'^if^SeV,! 

one  of  them  being  the  Diana  monkey  (C 
Diana)  another  the  Mona  monkey  (C. 
Mona). 

Ct^vAio  (ker'dik),  king  of  the  Weat 
veroiL  feaxons,  who  invaded  England 
about  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  and 
established  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  about 
516.  At  his  death  in  534  his  kingdom 
included  the  present  counties  of  Berks, 
Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Hants  (including  the 
Isle  of  Wight). 

Pata  is^^)f  the  naked  skin  that  covers 
^^^^  the  base  of  the  bill  in  some  birds, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  exercise  a  tac- 
tile sense. 

Cerealia.    See  Cerea. 

riprPfilQ  (s§'re-alz),  a  term  derived 
vcicttiss    ^^^^    ^gj.^g^    ^jjg   goddess    of 

com.  Though  sometimes  extended  to 
leguminous  plants,  as  beans,  lentils,  etc., 
it  is  more  usually  and  properly  confined 
to  the  Graminese,  as  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
oats,  and  other  grasses,  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  their  seed  as  food. 
Cerebration  ^  s^r-e-brfl'shun ) ,  exer- 
.  .  tion   or   action   of  the 

brain,  conscious  or  unconscious. 


lian  rivers,  measures  from  3  to  6  feet  in    riATAlirn.s'niTiQl      (  ser-e-br6«.8Dl'nal  >. 
length,  and  forms  an  interesting  connect-    ^ereorO-Spiliai     Jenainink    to    tbe 
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brain  and  spinal  cord  together,  looked  on 
as  forming  one  nerve  mass. 

Cerebrum     and     Cerebellum. 

See  Brain. 

Cprf'nnAifl   (s^r-e-op'sis),    a   genus    of 

UereopslS    ^^^^   ^^^   ^^   the   geese, 

the  only  species  being  C.  Novas  Hollan- 
diw,  called  New  Holland  or  Australian 
goose. 

P^TAtt  (sS'rfiz),  a  Roman  goddess,  cor- 
^^*^*  responding  to  the  Greek  DSmfi- 
tSr;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Kronos  and 
Rhea,  and  the  mother  of  Proserpine  and 
Bacchus.  She  was  the  goddess  of  the 
earth  in  its  capacity  of  bringing  forth 
fruits,  especially  watching  over  the 
growth  of  grain  and  other  plants.  The 
Romans  celebrated  in  her  honor  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Gerealia.  Geres  was  always 
represented  in  full  attire,  her  attributes 
being  ears  of  corn  and  poppies,  and  her 
sacrifices  consisted  of  pigs  and  cows. — 
Also  a  planet  discovered  by  M.  Piazzi  at 
Palermo,  in  Sicily,  in  1801.  It  was  the 
first  discovered  of  the  asteroids.  Its  size 
is  less  than  that  of  the  moon. 
Cerens  (se'r^us),  a  genus  of  cactuses, 
\j^M,j0Uo  natives  of  tropical  America, 
with  large  funnel-shaped  flowers.  Many 
are  night-flowering  plants,  like  C.  grandi- 
fi&ra  of  the  W.  Indies,  well  known  in 
hothouses  as  the  night-blooming  Gereus. 

Ceriama*    See  SeHema. 

Geri^nola  (cher-e-nyS'lA),  a  town  of 

ince  of  and  24  miles  s.  e.  from  Foggia. 
It  has  linen  manufactures  and  a  trade 
in  almonds,  cotton,  etc.  Pop.  of  com- 
mune 34,195. 

f!pri9n  (cher-€'gO;  anc.  Cyih&ra),  a 
vcxA^u  Qj.g^j^  jgj^jj^  jj^  ^jj^  Mediter- 
ranean, south  of  the  Morea,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait;  area 
about  100  sq.  miles.  It  is  mountainous 
and  barren,  though  some  of  the  valleys 
are  fertile,  producing  corn,  wine,  and 
olives.  Excellent  honey  is  produced. 
Sheep,  hares,  and  ouails  are  abundant. 
Pop.  about  15,000.  The  island  is  usually 
known  by  its  ancient  name  Gythera,  It  is 
the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop. 
flpriTifhnfl  (s^r-in'thus) ,  the  founder 
l/CnninUS  ^^  ^  heretibil  sect  of  the 
first  century  whose  doctrines  were  a  mix- 
ture of  Judaism  and  Gnosticism,  and 
against  whom  the  Gospel  of  John  was 
supposed  to  have  been  written. 

Cerite.  See  Cenum, 

Cerithium  (8*r-ith'i-nm).  the  typical 
«MM»uA  jpgnus  of  a  family  of  gas- 
teropodouB   molluscs,   containing    numer- 
ous species,  both  marine  and  fresh-water, 


and  having  spiral,  elongated,  and  many- 
whorled  shells. 

P.AriTim  (sS'ri-um),  a  rare  metal,  dis- 
\^cilUJii  covered  in  1826.  in  a  Swed- 
ish  mineral  known  by  the  name  of  cerite. 
It  exists  also  in  a  few  other  minerals. 
It  is  obtained  as  a  powder  in  small 
quantities. 

Ceroplastic  Art   ^^'^^Trl^k 

ling  in  wax. 

Ceroxylon  ^^'"^ZlioL"'^^'; 

the  wax-palm. 

Cerreto  (cher-ra'tO),  a  town  in  South 
Italy,  province  of  Benevento, 
on  the  slope  of  Mount  Matese,  a  pleas- 
ant town  with  a  handsome  cathedral. 
Pop.  5343. 

Cerrode  Pasco  <^;'l,^^?'p^'ri: 

capital  of  the  department  of  Junin, 
14,275  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  town  came  into  existence  in  1630, 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  veins 
of  silver  there.  The  climate  is  trying 
and  the  whole  place  uninviting,  though 
it  still  contains  the  most  productive  of 
the  Peruvian  mines.  Pop.  about  14,- 
000. 
r!A-rfo1ilA     (cher-t&rdo),  a  small  town 

B.  w.    from   Florence.     It    is    the    birth- 
place, was  long  the  home,  and  now  con- 
tains the  ashes  of  Boccaccio,  and  many 
interesting  relics.     Pop.  4552. 
riprfliifi    (sir'thi-a),  a  genus  of  inses- 

ily  Gerthiadffi  or  Greepers.  See  Creepen. 
fl^rfinrflri    (s^r-she-S-rft'rl),    in    law, 

ueriioran  ^  ^^.^  issuing  out  of  a 

superior  court  to  call  up  the  records  of 
an  inferior  court  or  remove  a  cause  there 
depending,  that  it  may  be  tried  in  the 
superior  court.  This  writ  is  obtained 
upon  the  complaint  of  a  party  that  he 
has  not  received  justice,  or  that  he  can- 
not have  an  impartial  trial  in  the  in- 
ferior court. 

Certosa  di  Pavia    (^»'^b';;f;^*>'ijt 

ian  monastery  near  Pavia,  founded  in 
1396  by  Galeazzo  Visconti,  Duke  of 
Milan.  The  church  is  a  splendid  build- 
ing. 

Ceruleum    (8e-r»'le-um)    a  blue  pig- 
ment,  consisting  of  stan- 
nate  and  protoxide  of  cobalt  mixed  with 
stannic  acid  and  sulphate  of  lime. 

Ceruminous  Glands  i^t*"^'"/!."" 

us  )  ,  the 
glands  of  the  ear  which  secrete  the  ceru- 
men or  wax  which  lubricates  the  passage 
to  the  tympanum  and  prevents  the  en- 
trance of  foreign  mattar. 
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Oemse  (sS'rus),  white  lead,  carbonate 
\/ui.uo«/  q£  j^j^^  produced  by  exposing 
the  metal  in  thin  plates  to  the  vapor  of 
acetic  acid  or  vinegar.  It  is  much  used 
in  painting)  and  a  cosmetic  is  made  from 
it. 

riArTittifA  (rt'rn-sit),  a  native  carbon- 
l^erUSUe    l^^  J^  j^*^^  ^ext  to  galena 

the  most  abundant  ore  of  lead.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  6.4  to  6.6.  When  heated 
it  decrepitates,  and  is  converted  into 
oxide  of  lead. 

Cervantes  Saavedra  U-4^?^rtK 

MiotTEL  DE,  author  of  Don  Quiwote,  bom 
at  Alcaia  de  Henares  in  1547,  and  re- 
moved thence  to  Madrid  at  tlie  age  of 
seven.  He  commenced  writing  verses  at 
an  early  age,  and  his  pastoral  Pilena  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Cardinal  Acquaviva, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy  as  page. 
In  1570  he  served  under  Golonna  in  the 
war  against  the  Turks  and  African  cor- 
sairs, and  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto  (1571) 
lost  the  use  of  his  left  hand.  After  this 
be  joined  the  troops  at  Naples,  in  the 
service  of  the  Spanish  king,  winning  the 
highest  reputation  as  a  soldier.  In  1575, 
while  returning  to  hid  country,  he  was 
taken  by  the  corsair  Arnaut  Mami,  and 
sold  in  Algiers  as  a  slave — ^a  condition  in 
which   he  remained   for  five   years,   dis- 

g laying  great  fortitude.  In  1580  his 
riends  and  relations  at  length  ransomed 
him,  and,  rejoining  his  old  regiment,  he 
fought  in  the  naval  battle  and  subse- 
quent storming  of  Terceira.  In  1583, 
however,  he  retired  from  service,  and 
recommenced  his  literary  work,  publish- 
ing in  1584  his  pastoral  Oalatea,  In  the 
same  year  he  married,  and  lived  for  a 
long  time  by  writing  for  the  stage,  to 
which  he  contributed  between  twenty 
and  thirty  plays,  of  which  two  only  have 
survived.  From  1588  to  1599  he  lived 
retired  at  Seville,  where  he  held  a  small 
oflSce.  He  did  not  appear  again  as  an 
author  till  1605,  when  he  produced  the 
first  part  of  Don  Quixote,  a  work  having, 
as  its  immediate  aim,  the  satirical  treat- 
ment of  the  novels  of  chivalry  then  popu- 
lar, but  embodying  at  the  same  time 
human  types  of  cosmopolitan  interest, 
and  having  a  profounder  bearing  upon 
life  than  its  express  object  covered.  In 
1613  his  twelve  Exemplary  Novel*  (his 
best  work  after  Don  Quixote),  in  1614 
his  Journey  to  Parnassus,  and  in  1615 
eight  new  dramas,  with  intermezzos,  were 
published.  In  1614  an  unknown  writer 
published,  under  the  name  of  Alonzo  Fer- 
nandez de  Avellaneda,  a  continuation  of 
Don  Quixote,  full  of  abuse  of  Orvantes, 
who  thereupon  published  the  real  con- 
tinuation, which  was  the  last  work  of 


his  issued  during  his  lifetime.    His  novel 

Persiles  and  Stgismunda   was   published 

after    his    death,    which    took    place    at 

Madrid    on    the    same    day    as    that    of 

Shakespere,  April  23.  1616. 

riAnrpfr-i  (cher-v&'tre),  a  small  place 
\/erYetri  j^^  j^^jy^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

formerly  stood  the  ancient  Etruscan  city 
of  Cere.  It  has  yielded  many  artistic 
and  other  objects  of  Btruscan  manufac- 
ture. 

CervidS*     See  Cervus. 

Cervin  ^«7SJ5ll^n,^!SSi.n?*iS:S; 

Silvio),  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  Pen- 
nine Alps,  on  the  8.  frontiers  of  canton 
Valais,  about  6  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Zermatt. 
It  is  an  almost  inaccessible  obelisk  of 
roclc,  starting  up  from  an  inunense  gla- 
cier to  a  height  of  14,837  feet  The  peak 
was  first  ascended  by  a  party  of  four 
English  travelers  and  three  guides  in 
July,  1865,  but  three  of  the  party  and  a 
guide  perished  in  the  descent 

riAnrna  (ser'vus),  the  genus  of  ani- 
vcrvuB     ^^  ^^  ^jjj^jjj   ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

longs,   forming  the    type    of    the    deer 

family,  Cervidee. 

riAonrAffi    (che-si-rot'te),    Mblohi* 

brated  of  the  Italian  literati  of  the  18th 
century,  born  at  Padua  in  1730,  where 
he  became  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  sub- 
sequently professor  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages.  Besides  his  own 
poems,  his  works  include  translations  of 
Voltaire's  tragedies,  Ossian,  Demosthe^ 
nes,  and  the  Iliad,  and  essays  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Languages,  on  Studtea, 
etc.  He  died  in  1808. 
TipfiATia  (che-sa'n&),  a  town  of  Cen- 
vcBCua     ^j.^j  j^jy^  province  of  Forli. 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  Savio,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain.  It  has  a  handsome 
town-house,  a  cathedral,  and  some  siik- 
mills.     Pop.  12,245. 

Cesnola  tS^es-nOla),  Count  LuiQi 
v^ouvxM  Palma  di,  an  Italian- 
American  soldier  and  archaeologist  born 
near  Turin,  Italy,  1832.  served  in  the 
war  against  Austria  (1848-9)  and  in  the 
Crimean  war,  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1860,  and  was  a  distinguished  ofl&cer 
in  the  Civil  war.  In  1865  he  was  made 
brigadier-general  and  consul  to  Cyprus, 
where  he  spent  ten  years  collecting  Greek 
antiques.  These,  of  great  antiquarian 
value,  were  bought  in  1873  by  the  N.  Y. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  director  and  trustee  in 
1878,  remaining  till  his  death  in  1904. 
CeSDedeS  (thes'pe-des),  Pablo  dk,  a 
^^  **  Spanish  painter,  sculptor, 
architect,  poet  and  man  of  letters,  born 
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at  Cordova  in  15S8,  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  AlcaUL  de  Henares  in  1556.  and 
finally  went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
under  Zucchero  and  Michel  Angelo,  and 
became  renowned  both  for  frescoes  and 
sculptures.  In  1577  he  obtained  a  pre- 
bend in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  and 
from  that  time  resided  alternately  in  his 
native  town  and  in  Seville.  He  died  in 
1608.  His  best  pictures  are  in  Cordova, 
Seville,  Madrid,  and  several  towns  of 
Andalusia. 

Poofnii^AO  (ses-toi'de-a).      Cestoid 
l/eSXOiaea  Vobms,    a    name    for    the 
Taeniadffi.  or  tapeworms. 
r!^fltril.Plon     (ses-trft'si-on),    a    genus 
i/esiracion     ^^     cartilaginous     fishes 
allied  to  the  sharks,  of  which  the  best- 
known  species  is  the  Port  Jackson  shark 
of  Australia  (C  Philippi). 
CeatnS    (ses'tus),   in  classical   mythol- 
vcsbUD    ^^y^  ^  girdle  worn  by  Aphro- 
dite or  Venus,  endowed  with  the  power 
of  exciting  love  towards  the  wearer. 
riAftfna   a   leathern   thong   or   bandage, 
\/C»UU59  ^^^^^  covered   with   knots   and 
loaded    with    lead    and    iron,    anciently 


Various  Forms  of  Cestui. 

worn  by  Roman  pugilists  to  increase  the 
force  of  the  blow. 

GpfUGfifl.  (s  6  - 1  ft'  8  5  -  a) .  an  order  of 
\/«/i;aiv^a.    njj^ring    animals,    surpassing 

in  size  all  other  animals  in  existence. 
They  are  true  mammals,  since  they 
suckle  their  young,  have  warm  blood, 
and  respire  by  means  of  lungs,  for  which 
purpose  they  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  take  in  fresh  supplies  of  air. 
ThQ  bodv  is  fishlike  in  form,  but  ends 
in  a  bilobate  tail,  which  is  placed  hori- 
zontally, not,  as  in  the  fishes,  vertically. 
The  posterior  limbs  are  wanting,  and  the 
anterior  are  converted  into  broad  paddles 
or  flippers,  consisting  of  a  continuous 
sheath  of  the  thick  integument,  within 
which  are  present  representatives  of  all 
the  bones  usually  found  in  the  forelimb 
of  mammals.  The  fishlike  aspect  is 
further  increased  by  the  presence  of  a 
dorsal  fin,  but  this  is  a  simple  fold  of 
integunent,  and  does  not  contain  bony 
spines.    The  right  whale  and  its  albes 


have  no  teeth  in  the  adult  state,  their 
place  being  taken  by  triangular  plates  of 
baleen  or  whalebone  which  are  developed 
on  transverse  ridges  of  the  palate,  but 
the  foetal  whales  possess  minute  teeth, 
which  are  very  soon  lost.  The  nostrils 
open  directly  upwards  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  are  closed  by  valvular  folds 
of  integument  which  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  animal.  When  it  comes  to 
the  surface  to  breathe  it  expels  the  air 
violently  (popularly  known  as  'blow- 
ing '  or  *  spouting  ').  and  the  vapor  it 
contains  becomes  condensed  into  a  cloud, 
which  resembles  a  column  of  water  and 
spray.  The  blood-vessels  in  these  ani- 
mals break  up  into  extensive  plexuses  or 
networks,  in  which  a  large  amount  of 
oxygenated  blood  is  delayed,  and  they  are 
thus  enabled  to  remain  a  considerable 
time  under  water.  Injury  to  these  di- 
lated vessels  leads  to  profuse  hemorrhage, 
and  hence  the  whale  is  killed  by  the  com- 

§aratively  trifling  wound  of  the  harpoon, 
'he  Cetacea  (which  are  grouped  broadly 
as  Mysticeti  or  toothless  whales;  and 
Odontoceti,  Denticeti,  or  toothed  whales) 
are  commonly  divided  into  five  families: 
(1)  BaliBnidw,  or  whalebone  whales,  di- 
vided into  two  sections:  smooth  whales, 
with  smooth  skin  and  no  dorsal  fin,  and 
furrowed  whales,  with  furrowed  skin  and 
a  dorsal  fin;  (2)  PhyeeteridcB,  Catodonti- 
daSf  sperm-whales  or  cachalots,  the  palates 
of  which  have  no  baleen-plates,  and 
which  are  furnished  with  teeth,  de- 
veloped in  the  lower  jaw  only;  (3) 
in    both    jaws,    and    including    the    dol- 

Shins,  porpoises,  and  narwhal;  (4) 
thynchocett,  a  family  allied  to  the 
sperm-whales,  but  having  only  a  pair  or 
two  pairs  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  a 
pointed  snout  or  beak,  a  single  blow-hole, 
etc.;  (5)  ZeuglodontidcB,  an  extinct  fam- 
ily, distinguished  from  all  the  tooth- 
bearing  whales  by  the  possession  of  molar 
teeth  implanted  by  two  distinct  fangs, 
etc.  The  last  family  is  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pli- 
ocene periods.  The  fifirenio,  or  manatees 
and  dugongs,  have  sometimes  been  classi- 
fied among  the  Cetacea,  but  they  must 
be  regarded  as  forming  a  separate  order. 
Gptfird.Gh  (8et'*r-ak),  a  genus  of 
\;exeracil  ^^^^^  suborder  Polypodi- 
aceae,  chiefly  known  by  the  reticulated 
veins,  the  simple  sori,  with  scarcely  any 
indusium.  and  the  abundance  of  chaffy 
scales  which  clothe  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaf.  One  species,  C,  officindrum 
(the  scale-fern  or  miltwaste),  is  indig- 
enous to  Britain,  and  common  on  rocks 
and  walls.  _  _      , ,  ^ 

ra^arsTtkxrn  (kech-wft'6),  a  KaflSr  chief 
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king  of  the  Zulus.  He  was  recognized 
as  king  by  the  Natal  government  in 
1873,  in  preference  to  other  claimants, 
but  disputes  arising  in  regard  to  bound- 
aries, he  declared  war  against  the  British 
in  1879.  He  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  but  in  1882  was  conditionally 
restored  to  part  of  his  dominions.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  driven  from 
power  by  the  chief  Usibepu,  and  remained 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  until 
his  death  in  1884. 
Getinje.    See  Cettign4. 

riAfiAafiiinia  (sg-ti-O-sft'rus),  Cete- 
l/eXlOSaurnS  \>saubu8,  the  whale- 
lizard,  a  genus  of  fossil  saurians,  the 
most  gigantic  of  the  order  Deinosauria. 
The  articulations  of  the  bones  of  the 
limbs,  the  possession  of  long  claws,  and 
the  hollowness  of  the  bones  indicate  that 
it  was  a  terrestrial  animal,  probably  an 
inhabitant  of  marshes  or  river-sides. 
Their  remains  are  found  in  the  Oolite  and 
Wealden  formations. 

Pof  f  A  (set ) ,  a  fortified  seaport,  France, 
vci^tc  j^p  H6rault,  upon  a  peninsula 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  Lake 
Thau,  into  which  the  great  canal  of 
Languedoc  enters.  After  Marseilles, 
Cette  is  the  principal  trading  port  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  it  is  much 
resorted  to  as  a  watering-place.  Pop. 
32,659. 

Cettign6,Cetinje    i^^p^lfH^' ^f 

Montenegro,  a  village  in  a  valley,  con- 
taining the  residence  of  the  prince,  gov- 
e  r  n  m  e  n  t  buildings  etc.,  about  10 
miles  inland  from  the  Adriatic.  Pop. 
3000. 

Cetvl  (set'il),  an  alcoholic  radical 
^^^j*'  supposed  to  exist  in  a  series 
of  compounds  obtained  from  spermaceti. 
Ceilta.  (su'ta),  a  strongly  fortified  sea- 
port  in  Morocco,  possessed  by 
the  Spaniards,  on  a  peninsula  of  the 
African  coast  opposite  Gibraltar,  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.  Geuta  is  used  as  a 
place  of  transportation  for  criminals. 
Pop.  13.000. 

Cevadilla.     See  Sahadnia. 

CeVenneS  <s*-venz';  Latin,  Ce- 
oennw),  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  the  southeast  of  France,  in  the 
widest  sense  extending  from  the  Pyre- 
nees in  the  southwest  to  the  Vosges  in 
the  northeast,  the  C6te  d*Or  being  some- 
times considered  as  a  part  of  it,  some- 
times as  a  part  of  the  Vosges  system. 
The  length  of  the  chain,  exclusive  of  the 
cote  d*Or,  is  about  aSO  miles,  the  aver- 
age height  not  more  than  3000  feet.  It 
is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  Northern 


and  Southern  Cevennes;  the  dividing 
point  is  Mount  Lozdre,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  same  name,  5582  feet  high. 
The  highest  peak  is  Mezenc,  5753  feet. 
The  Cevennes  form  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, separating  the  basins  of  the 
Garonne  and  Loire  from  those  of  the 
Rhone  and  SaOne.  They  are  rich  in 
minerals,  containing  mines  of  copper, 
iron,  lead,  and  coal,  and  quarries  of 
granite,  porphyry,  marble,  and  plaster. 
The  Cevennes  were  the  scene  of  perse- 
cutions of  the  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  and 
others  holding  opinions  opposed  to  those 
of  the  Roman  Church. 
Pft'vrln'n  (si-Ion';  native  name  £ftii- 
ueyiuii  gj^^i^  ancient  TaproUn^), 
an  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  50  to  60  miles  8onth« 
east  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Hindu- 
stan, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk  Strait,  and  by 
a  chain  of  sand-banks,  called  Adam's 
Bridge,  impassible  by  any  but  very  small 
vessels.  Length,  about  270  miles  north 
to  south ;  average  breadth,  100  miles ; 
area,  24,702  sq.  m.,  or  a  sixth  less  dian 
Scotland.  The  island  is  pear-shaped — 
the  small  end  to  the  north.  There  are 
few  important  indentations.  At  Trin- 
comalee,  on  the  northeast  coast,  there  Is 
one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in  the 
world.  Point  de  Galle,  on  the  south 
coast,  Is  a  regular  place  of  call  for  ves- 
sels of  various  lines.  A  safe  and  com- 
modious harbor  has  been  provided  for 
Colombo,  the  capital  (on  the  west  coast). 
The  north  and  northwest  coasts  are  flat 
and  monotonous;  those  on  the  south  and 
east  bold,  rocky,  and  picturesque,  with 
exuberant  vegetation.  The  mountainous 
regions  are  confined  to  the  center  of  the 
south  and  broader  part  of  the  island. 
Their  average  height  is  about  2000  feet, 
but  several  summits  are  upwards  of  7000 
and  one  over  8000  feet  high,  the  cul- 
minating point  being  Pidurutallagalla, 
8206  feet.  Adam's  Peak,  reaching  7420 
feet,  is  the  most  remarkable  from  its 
conical  form,  the  distance  from  which  it 
is  visible  from  the  sea.  and  from  the 
legend  that  thence  Buddha  ascended  to 
heaven,  leaving  in  evidence  a  gigantic 
footprint.  The  rivers,  though  numerous, 
especially  on  the  south  and  southwest, 
are  merely  mountain  streams,  navigable 
only  by  canoes,  and  that  but  for  a  short 
distance  from  their  mouths.  The  most 
important,  the  Mahawelli-ganga,  which 
rises  near  Adam's  Peak,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  by  a  number  of  branches  near 
Trincomalee,  has  a  course  of  134  miles, 
and  drains  upwards  of  4000  square  miles. 
There  are  a  few  pretty  extensive  lagoons 
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in  the  inland  yielding  large  quantities  of  the    pearl-iishery    is    in    existence    it    is 
aalt^  but  no  laKes  wurtii  noticing.  confined    to   tlie   Gulf  of  Manaar.     The 

In  respect  of  climate,  it  is  found  that  nshery  is  a  government  monopoly, 
where  the  jungle  has  been  cleared  away  The  commerce  of  Ceylon  has  become 
and  the  land  drained  and  cultivated,  the  impurtant.  The  exports  comprising  tea« 
country  is  perfectly  healthy;  but  where  colfee,  plumbago,  arecanuts,  cocoanut 
low  wooded  tracts  and  flat  marshy  lands  oil,  fiber  and  kernels  (copra),  cinnamon, 
abound  it  is  malarial  and  insalubrious,  cinchona,  cacao^  etc  The  principal  arti- 
The  east  part  of  the  island,  being  ex-  cles  of  import  are  manufactured  goods, 
posed  to  the  northeast  monsoon,  has  a  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  as  cotton 
hot  and  dry  climate,  resembling  that  of  manufactures,  apparel  and  haberdashery, 
the  coast  of  Coromaudel ;  while  the  west  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  machinery, 
division,  being  open  to  the  southwest  etc. ;  from  other  countries  dried  fish,  rice, 
monsoon,  has  a  temperate  and  humid  wheat,  sugar,  tea,  cowries,  etc  The 
climate  like  that  of  the  Malabar  coast,  island  is  provided  v/ith  a  system  of  ez- 

Most  of  the  animals  found  on  the  op-  cellent  roads,  and  the  railways  are  de- 
posite  continent  are  native  to  his  island,  veloping.  The  chief  industry  is  agricul- 
excepting  the  tiger.  Elephants  are  ture;  manufactures  (coir^matting,  bask- 
numerous,  especially  in  the  north  and  ets,  cotton  cloth,  etc)  are  unimportant, 
east  provinces,  and  licenses  for  their  The  Ceylon  currency  consists  of  rupees 
capture   and   exportation  are   issued    by   (present  value  about  la.  6d,)  and  cents. 

Stvemment.  The  wild  life  of  the  island  The  weights  and  measures  are  those  of 
dudes  bears,  buffaloes,  leopards,  hyenas.  Britain, 
jackals,  monkeys,  wild  hogs,  several  Ceylon  is  one  of  the  British  crown 
species  of  deer,  porcupines,  armadilloes,  colonies,  the  government  being  conducted 
mungooses,  the  pangolin  or  scaly  ant-  by  a  governor  and  two  councils,  execu- 
eater,  the  loris  or  Ceylon  sloth,  flying-  tive  and  legislative,  of  both  of  which  the 
foxes,  crocodiles,  numerous  snakes,  some  governor  is  president.    The  present  popu- 

goisonous,  and  a  great  variety  of  birds  of  lation  is  composed  of  ainghalese  or 
rilliant  plumage.  In  the  luxuriance  of  Cingalese,  who  are  the  Ceylonese  proper, 
its  vegetable  productions  Ceylon  rivals  the  Tamils  ( from  India) ,  Moormen  or  Moors, 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  in  Malays,  Veddahs,  a  small  proportion  of 
some  respects  bears  a  strong  resemblance  Europeans  and  their  descendants,  and 
to  them.  Its  most  valuable  products  are  negroes.  The  Singhalese  are  in  stature 
coffee,  tea,  rice,  cinnamon  (which  is  rather  below  the  middle  size;  their  limbs 
almost  exclusively  in  the  southwest),  and  slender,  but  well  shaped,  eyes  dark, 
the  cocoanut  and  Palmyra  palm.  Of  finely-cut  features,  hair  long,  smooth, 
these,  coffee  was  formerly  the  most  ex-  and  black,  turned  up  and  fixed  with  a 
tensively  cultivated,  but  disease  has  tortoise-shell  comb  on  the  top  of  the 
much  reduced  the  product,  and  tea  cul-  head ;  color  varying  from  brown  to 
tivation  has  been  taken  up  in  its  place,  black,  or  rather  from  the  lightest  to  the 
and  has  grown  very  large,  Ceylon  now  darkest!  tints  of  bronze.  The  general 
ranking  tiiird  among  the  tea-producing  population  of  the  island  was  decreasing 
countries  of  the  world.  The  south  parts  for  several  centuries.  It  is  now,  how- 
of  the  island  produce  the  jaggery-palm,  ever,  on  the  increase,  and  latterly  this 
the  sap  of  which  yields  a  coarse  sugar,  increase  has  been  rapid.  The  last  census 
and  its  fruit  a  substitute  for  rice-flour,  gives  the  population  as  4,263,097. 
The  taliput-palm,  the  jack  and  bread-  Buddhism  prevails  in  the  interior,  and 
fruit  trees  are  abundant,  and  the  Ceylon  generally  among  the  Singhalese  of  the 
arecanut,  celebrated  for  its  superior  seacoasts.  The  Singhalese  have  a  col- 
qualities,  is  exported  in  large  quantities,  loquial  language  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Excellent  tobacco  is  raised  in  the  north  but  their  classic  and  sacred  writings  are 
district.  The  island  abounds  with  timber  either  in  Pali  or  Sanskrit.  The  Hindu 
of  various  descriptions,  including  ebony,  religion  (Brahmanism)  prevails  among 
satin,  rose,  sapan,  iron,  jack,  and  other  the  Tamils  or  population  of  Indian  ex- 
beautiful  woods  adapted  for  cabinet  work,  traction,  which  forms  a  large  proportion 
Attention  has  been  directed  latterly  to  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  and  north- 
the  cultivation  of  cinchona,  cacao,  and  east  districts.  The  Tamils  speak  their 
silk.  The  chief  mineral  products  are  own  Tamil  tongue.  The  government  has 
iron,  plumbago  or  ^aphite,  and  a  vari-  a  department  of  public  instruction,  and 
ety  ofgems,  induding  sapphires,  rubies,  the  total  number  of  scholars  in  govem- 
etc.  The  pearl-fisheries  of  Ceylon  are  ment  and  other  schools  is  about  1^,000. 
famous,  but,  for  some  unexplained  On  the  west  and  southweit  coast  numbers 
reason,  sometimes  fail  for  years,  there  of  the  Singhalese  profess  the  Roman 
having  been  none  between  1837  and  Catholic  religion,  and  there  are  various 
1854,  or  between  1863  and  1874.     When  Protestant   churches   and   chapels.     The 
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total  number  of  Christians  is  about  retired  in  1879  to  Aiz,  where  he  spent 
aOO,000,  of  whom  over  200»000  are  R.  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  seclusion.  His 
Catholics.  aim  was  to  unite  Impressionism  with  the 

The  Singhalese  possess  a  native  chroni-  S^^t  art  of  the  past  and  he  developed 
de,  the  Mahawanao,  which  records  the  ?  »We  of  remarkable  originality  whidi 
history  of  the  island  from  643  B.C.  on-  ""  «xerci»ed  a  profound  influence  upon 
ward,  under  a  long  series  of  kings  reign-  'iJi^™?^®™  ""hv*  ki«\  -  ax  4^^  # 
ing  most  frequentiy  at  the  ancient  capi-  CliablaiS  \?r :  ^'  «  district  of 
tol  Anuradhapura,  the  earliest  of  these  the  I^tke  of  ofnevr' S  tl^^^^^ 
bemg  leader  of  an  invading  host  from  chablais  passed  from  the  j^seesSion  3 
India.  Buddhism  was  introduced  307  the  house  of  Burgundy  to  tfiat^Savo^ 
B.C.  These  incomers  brought  with  them  and  was  finally  ceded  to  France  with  the 
the  civilization  of  India;  a  great  part  of  rest  of  Savoy  in  1869. 
the  country  became  covered  with  towns  (Jhablig  (sh4-bl6),  a  town  of  France, 
and  villages  having  temples  and  dagobas.  dep.     Yonne,     famous     for 

The  capital,  Anuradhapura,  was,  as  its  white  wines  of  a  beautiful  dear  and 
ruins  still  testify,  a  place  of  great  extent  limpid  color,  good  body,  and  extreme  deU- 
and  magnificence.  The  island  was  not  ^^y  ^^  flavor.  Pop.  (1906)  2227. 
known  to  Europeans  till  the  time  of  Chabot  ll^*'}*^'.  Fbantois,  one  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  their  kuowl-  ^^^^.  «.TrS,?Hi«  ^^L  1ifJ^'°'  ^'n^* 
edge  of  it  was  long  vague  and  meager.  R'tn^^hJl!S^"^^^!^V^T*^i,*^"'«'''  t^^'^' 
By  the  time  of  Pliny  it  had  become  better  2fi£*^^'*2*^5.^®f"^^  *S.  ^®  national  con- 
kZowi  iSd  he  gaLed  mucn  addiUonai  S^^^^Sin^^'l^JJ.^^^.I?  ^^"^  f?.^^^"^  "^  *** 
information  from  Ceylonese  envuys  that  ^^^  f„'^Tfnnnri„i'^J^''''^"^i^''*S  ^^«*" 
were  sent  to  Kome.  ^In  the  middle  ages  l'^f^^  n?  ?ho  "^"fh^.^  1'^"/^..^%.^'*- 
the  country  was  much  troubled  by  in-  7^f"Th,'*VJ^«r^?^'S^  ""^  ^?^"  ?>™* 
vasions  of  the  Malabars,  and  for  a  time  ?*^.  ^L^^t^^LS,  r^^^^i!?*"  '^  ^1^,  ^"^ 
it  was  even  tributary  to  China.  It  had  Sp^^^^f'^^^T'l*'  ??*^^.  ^®  ^^  ^»^ 
greatly  dedined  in  prosperity  when  vis-  ?! ^^™f„  "'J^P^S  k  ^^  ^**  ^^\^*  appealed 
ited  by  Europeans,  the  first  of  whom  was  S  ^i^^JZi^^^'^^l^^r^  and  attempted 
Marco  Polo  in  the  end  of  the  13th  cen-  yrJ^^^^^  himself,  but  was  guillotined  in 
tury.  At  its  most  flourishing  period  its  J,  ' 
population  was  probably  ten  times  as  Ciiacma*  See  Baboon^ 
great    as    at   present.      Little,    however,  ^. 

was    known    in    Europe    regarding    the  LliaCO.     See  Oran  Ohaoo, 
island  until  1505,   when  the  Portuguese  ^-      ,  m  1.  j 

established  a  regular  intercourse  with  it,  LnaCLt     See  Tchad, 
and  latterly  made  themselves  masters  of    „,  .,  _         _.  .  ^^^^ 

it  When  they  arrived  the  Malabars  Chs&ronea  (fS-ro-n^*)'  *»  ">««»* 
were  in  possession  of  the  north,  the  ^"«^*""^*  Greek  town  in  B<EoUa 
Moors  or  Arabs  held  all  the  seaports,  the  ^*™<2"?q  *^u  tfu^?®  *  »?  **^^^®  tought 
rest  was  under  petty  kings  and  chiefs.  B.C.  338.  when  Philip  of  Macedon  crushed 
The  Portuguese,  who  were  cruel  and  op-  ^°®  liberties  of  ureece. 
pres^ve  rulers,  were  subsequentiy  ex-  Chstodoiltlds.  See  Squamipennm. 
pelled    by    the   Dutch   in   1658,   after  a  ,  ^    ^    ^         ^         1        1 

twenty  years*  struggle.  The  Dutch  in  Chafer  (<;?8^i«')»  «  ^rm  loosely  ap- 
turn  were  driven  from  the  island  by  the  ****^*  phed  to  certain  insects  of  the 
British  in  1796,  though  a  part  of  the  beetle  order,  especially  such  as  themselves 
island  remained  independent  under  na-  or  their  larve  are  injurious  to  plants, 
tive  princes.  The  King  of  Kandy,  nomi-  Chaff 66  (cb<^^'^^)»  Adna  Romanza, 
nally    the   sovereign   of   the   island,    was  an  American  soldier,  bom  at 

deposed  in  1815  on  account  of  his  cruel-  Orwell,  Ohio,  in  1842.  He  went  into  the 
ties,  and  the  island  was  then  finally  an-  Civil  war  as  &  private  and  rose  to  the 
nexed  by  Britain,  though  a  rebellion  had  rank  of  lieutenant.  Afterwards  he 
to  be  put  down  in  1817.  The  principal  served  against  the  Indians,  becoming 
towns  are  Colombo  (the  capital),  Kandy,  lieutenant-colonel  in  1890.  He  went  into 
Point  de  Galle,  Jaffna,  and  Tnncomalee.  ^^,^  ^.^ban  war  as  brigadier-general  of 
LeylOn  JHOSS^  a  name  of  agar-agar,  volunteers,  and  was  chief  of  staff  to 
M7JLr\r\^  (sft-zHn'),  Paul,  a  famous  the  Governor  of  Cuba  in  1899.  In  1900 
vrc^auiic  French  painter,  bom  at  Aix,  '  -*  c  mmanded  the  forces  m  China  dur^ 
Provence,  in  1839;  died  in  1906.  After  ing  the  Boxer  ojatbreak  as  major-general 
studying  at  the  Ecole  Suisse  joined  the  of  volunteers;  commanded  department  of 
Impressionists,  but  differing  with  them  he  the  East  in  1901-02,  and  in  1904  was 
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made  lieuteaiant-general  and  chief  of  staif 
in  the  U.  S.  army.  General  Clmffee 
reached  the  age  of  retirement  in  l»Uo. 
He  served  on  the  advisory  board  of  the 
great  aqueduct  designed  to  bring  water 
from  the  mountains  of  California  to  Los 
Angeles  and  the  neighboring  towns.  Died 
Nov.  1,  1914. 

ni«A-AR<M#kli  (cbafinsh;  Fringilla 
Chaffincn  ^^j^ j, )  ^  livelv  and  hand- 
some  bird  of  the  finch  family,  common 
in  Europe,  where  its  haunts  are  chiefly 
gardens  and  shrubberies,  hedgerows, 
plantations,  etc  The  male  is  6  or  7 
Inches  in  length,  and  is  very  agreeably 
colored,  having  a  chestnut  back,  reddish- 
pinlK  breast  and  throat,  and  a  yellowish- 
white  bar  on  the  wings.  The  food  con- 
sists of  seeds  and  of  insects  and  their 
larv».  The  nest,  which  is  generally 
placed  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  iaaa  ele- 
gant structure  usually  covered  with 
moss  and  lichens. 

Chagos  Islands  ^^t^;^^\rZ 

Indian  Ocean  belonging  to  Britain;  a 
southward  extension  of  the  Maldive 
Ishinds.  The  largest,  called  Diego  Garcia 
or  Great  Chagos,  100  miles  B.  of  the 
main  group,  is  about  15  miles  long  by 
8  broad.  They  are  scantily  peopled,  and 
the  chief  product  is  cocoanut  oil. 
PTiocrrAft  (cha'gres),  a  small  seaport 
l^nagrcs  ^^  Panama,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres  River, 
formerly  of  some  importance.  It  is  now 
superseded  by  Colon,  and  its  population 
has  dwindled  to  1000. 
rViQiTi  in  surveying,  is  a  measure  con- 
trliailLy  sisting  of  100  links,  each  7.92 
inches  in  length,  and  having  a  total 
length  of  4  rods,  or  66  feet.  It  is  some- 
times called  Gunter's  chain,  from  its  in- 
ventor. ^  , 
PlioiTi.ciTTYinr    <^oa*8  and  other  pieces 

triiain-arinor,  ^^  ^^^jj    tormed   of 

hammered  iron  links,  constituting  a  fiex- 
ible  garment. 

Chain-pump,*  jP^pFe  ^'^^*'^iJ^ 

chain  equipped  with  a  number  of  valves 
or  buckets  moving  round  two  wheels,  one 
above  and  one  below.  The  chain  in  its 
ascent  passep  through  a  tube  closely 
fitting  the  valves  or  buckets,  the  water 
being  discharged  either  from  the  top  of 
the  tube  or  from  an  orifice  in  it. 
PliQi-na    strong  links  or  plates  of  iron, 

bolted  to  a  ship's  side,  used  to  contain 
the  blocks  called  dead^yes,  by  which  the 
shrouds  of  the  masts  are  fastened. 
Chain-shot,  two  cannon-balls  con- 
WA4VW,  nected  by  an  iron  chain, 
which,   when   discharged,   revolve    upon 


their  shorter  axis,  and  mow  down  mastt, 
rigging,  etc. 


Chain-pump. 

Chair  of  St.  Peter, -'„^,^-^,,,5 

overlaid  with  ivory  work  and  gold,  first 
mentioned  by  Ennodius  in  500,  and  in 
honor  of  which  a  feast  was  instituted  by 
Paul  IV,  In  1558. 

r.Vi(i1#»Ai1nTi  (kal-s6'don),  a  Greek  city 
trIiaiCCaon  ^^^  ^^^.^^^  Bithynia,  op- 
posite Byzantium  (Constantinople),  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea,  about 
2  miles  8.  of  the  modern  Scutari.  It  was 
a  flourishing  town  when  it  came  into 
possession  ol  the  Romans,  under  the  tes- 
tament of  Nicomedes,  B.  c.  74,  as  included 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia.  It  was  finally 
destroyed  by  the  Turks,  by  whom  it  was 
taken  about  1075.  In  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory it  is  important  as  the  place  at  which, 
in  451,  Marcian  held  the  general  council 
for  destroving  the  influence  of  Dioscuros 
and  the  Monophysites  by  formulating  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  two  natures  in 
Christ 

Chalcedony  ^^■:f:^h.^He^'li 

quartz,  called  also  white  agate,  resem- 
bling milk  diluted  with  water,  semitrans- 
parent  or  translucent,  and  more  or  less 
clouded  with  circles  and  spots.  It  is 
found  usually  in  cavities  of  rocks  un- 
crystallized,  in  veins,  botryoidal  masses, 
etc.,  and  is  used  in  jewelry.  There  are 
several  varieties,  such  as  the  common 
chalcedony,  chrysoprase,  sard,  and  sar- 
donyx. 

Pliolnia  (kal'sis),  a  Greek  town,  an- 
\/aaiCiSl  ciently  the  chief  town  of 
Euboea,  separated  by  the  narrow  strait 
of  Euripus  from  the  Boeotian  coast,  on 
the  mainland  of  Greece,  with  which  ic 
was    connected    by    a    bridge.      Chalcisi 
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which  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  early  be-  soft,  and  admitting  no  polish.  It  Is 
came  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ionic  an  impure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is 
cities,  carrying  on  an  extensive  com-  used  as  an  absorbent  and  antacid,  and 
merce,  and  planting  numerous  colonies  for  making  marlis  for  various  purposes, 
in  Syria,  Macedonia,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  as  on  the  blackboard  in  schools,  and  by 
the  islands  of  the  .^gean  Sea.  It  was  artisans  and  others. — Black  chalk  is  a 
subsequently  a  plaoe  of  importance  under  soft  variety  of  argillaceous  slate.  (See 
the  Romans.  There  is  still  a  town  on  Black  Chalk.) — Brown  chalky  a  familiar 
the  site,  consisting  of  an  inner  walled  name  for  umber. — Red  chalky  another 
town  and  an  outer  suburb,  and  said  to  be  name  for  ruddle.  French  chalk,  steatite, 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  attractive  of  soapstone,  or  talc,  a  soft  magnesian  min- 
Greek  provincial  towns.  A  bridge,  so  erat — Drawing  chalks  were  originally  re- 
constructed as  to  let  vessels  pass  through,  stricted  in  colors  to  white,  black,  and 
connects  it  with  the  mainland.  Pop.  red,  but  now  chalks  of  every  color  are 
12,250.  used,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of 
niiAlpnTiiYTT'lfl.ft  (kal-kon'di-las),  De-  crayonB. — In  geology  chalk  is  the  rock 
vuaxi/Uiiujrias  ^etbius,  a  Greek  which  forms  the  higher  part  of  a  series 
grammarian,  born  at  Athens  about  1424.  or  group  of  strata,  comprising  rocks  of 
On  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  different  kinds,  termed  the  cretaceous  sys- 
Turks  he  came  to  Italy,  was  invited  to  tem    (which  see). 

Florence   by    Lorenzo   de*    Medici    about  rjliflllpTl^f^  (chal'enj),  to  jurors,  is  an 

1479,     and     afterwards     by     Ludovico  v>AiaixciAgc   objection     either     to     the 

Sforza  to  Milan,  where  he  died  in  1510  whole  panel  or  array,  that  is,  the  whole 

or   1511.     He  did   much   to  further  the  body  of  jurors  returned,  or  to  the  poJU, 

study  of  the  Greek  language  and  litera-  that  is,  to  the  jurors  individually;  and 

ture  in  the  west  of  Europe.  it  is  either  peremptory,  that  is,  without 

niialilfpa   (kal-de'a),  in   ancient  geog-  assigning   any   reason,   or  ior  cauue  as- 

\jw%L\VK}%  raphy,  the  southerly  part  of  signed.    See  Jury, 

Babylonia,  or  in  a  wider  sense  corres-  f!l|«li;q  (shal'i),  an  elegant  dreas 
ponding  to  Babylonia  itself.  The  name  vf^iaxxxa  fabric  of  silk  and  worsted 
was  of  comparatively  late  origin,  the  old  introduced  at  Norwich  in  1832,  soft  and 
titles  of  the  country  being  Accad  and  pliable  and  with  a  clothy  surface. 
Shumer.  The  name  Chaldaeans  was  fJluilTnprft  (chft'mftrz,  charmerz),  Ai> 
eventually  applied  to  a  portion  of  the  viioAiiiciD  exander,  a  British  journal- 
Babylonian  Magi,  who  were  devoted  to  igt,  editor,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  bom 
the  pursuit  of  astronomy  and  magical  at  Aberdeen  in  1759,  where  his  father, 
science.  See  Babylonia,  „  ,  v  the  founder  of  the  first  Aberdeen  news- 
Chaldee  Lanfiniaee  (Kal-aS)»-  *  paper,  was  a  printer.  About  1777  Chal- 
o  o  n  a  m  e  or  ten  mers  came  to  London,  was  employed  as 
given  to  the  Aramean  language  (or  a  journalist,  and  edited  the  British  Essay- 
dialect  of  it),  one  of  the  principal  van-  ^^^^  from  the  Tatler  to  the  Observer,  pub- 
eties  of  the  ancient  Semitic.  Chaldee  lished  1803.  He  also  issued  an  edition 
literature  is  usually  arranged  in  two  divi-  of  Shakespere,  with  notes,  in  1809 ;  and 
sions :  the  Biblical  Chaldee,  or  those  por-  the  works  of  the  English  Poets  from 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  Chaucer  to  Cowper,  with  Johnson's 
written  in  Chaldee,  namely,  Daniel,  from  LiveB,  and  additional  Lives  in  1810. 
ii,  4,  to  vii,  28;  Ezra,  iv,  8,  to  vi,  18;  His  most  extensive  work  was  the  Oen- 
and  vii,  12-26 ;  and  Jeremiah,  x,  11 ;  and  eral  Biographical  Dictionary,  thirty-two 
the  Chaldee  of  the  Targums  and  other  vols.,  1812-17.  He  died  in  London  in 
later  Jewish  writings.    See  Aramaic,  1834. 

niifllrlrnTi    (chftl'dron),  an  old  English  r!lifl.lTnprft    George,    a     Scotch    anti- 

l/Uaiaron    nj^^sure  of  3G  bushels;  also  ^"a^^crSj  quary  born  in  1742,  stud- 

a  U.  S.  measure,  26i4  hundredweight  led  law  at   Edinburgh,   and   removed   to 

nil ol ATI r  Tift "tr    (sha-lor'),   an   inlet   of  America,    where    he    practised    for    up- 

\/Uitxcux  JJttjr     ^^^  ^,^j^  ^j   g^    ^^^  ^KV^B  of  ten  years.     On  his  return  he 

rence,  between  Quebec  and  New  Bruna-  gas    appointed    in    17^    clerk    to    the 

wick.    The  French  fleet  was  here  defeated  Board   of  Trade,   an  office  held  by  him 

bv  the  British  in  1700  ^*^^    ^^^   ^^^^^    *°    ^^25.      He    published 

bytneisriasniniiou.  various    political   and    statistical    works, 

riiftlirA    (chal'is),    a    term     generally  lives  of  Daniel  Defoe  and  Thomas  Ruddi- 

V>iiaxi\/C    applied  to  a  communion  cup  man,   and   edited   the  works  of  Ramsay 

for  the  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  often  of  and  Lindsay ;  but  his  chief  work  was  his 

artistic  and  highly  ornamental  character.  Caledonia,    a    laborious    historical     and 

C!hd.lk     (^^^ft^^^*    a    well-known    earthy  topographical  account  of  North    Britain 

wucuA     limestone,    of    a    white    color,  from  the  most  ancient  to  recent  times. 
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nitAlniATo  Thomas,  an  eminent  Scot- 
i;naimers,  ^^  ^.^.^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^gQ 

at  Anstruther  Easter,  Fife.  He  studiea 
at  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  and 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  1799, 
afterwards  becoming  assistant  to  the 
professor  of  mathematics  at  St.  Andrews. 
In  1803  he  wai>  presented  to  the  parish 
of  Kilmany,  in  Fife,  where  he  made  a 


Thomas  Chahners,  D.D. 

high  reputation  as  a  preacher.  In  1808 
he  published  an  Inquiry  into  the  Extent 
and  Stability  of  National  Resources.  In 
"1813  his  article  on  Christianity  ap- 
peared in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopwdia, 
and  shortly  afterwards  his  review  of 
Cuvier's  Theory  ^f  the  Earth,  in  the 
Christian  Instructor.  His  fame  as  a 
preacher  had  by  this  tiaie  extended  itself 
throughout  Scotland,  and  in  1815  he  was 
inducted  to  the  Tron  Church  of  Glasgow. 
His  astronomical  discourseij  delivered 
there  in  the  following  winter  produced 
a  sensation  not  only  in  the  city  but 
throughout  the  country,  20,000  copies 
selling  in  the  first  year  of  their  publica- 
tion. In  1819  he  was  transferred  from 
the  Tron  to  St.  John's,  a  church  built 
and  endowed  expressly  for  him  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Glasgow,  but  his 
health  having  been  tried  by  overwork 
he  accepted,  in  1823,  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy  at  St.  Andrews.  In 
1827  he  was  elected  to  the  divinity 
chair  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
an  appointment  which  he  continued  to 
hold  till  the  Disruption  from  the  Scot- 
tish church  in  1843.  In  1832  he  pub- 
lished his  Political  Economy,  and 
shortly  afterwards  his  Bridgewater 
Treatise  On  the  Adaptation  of  External 
Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Constitution  of  Man,  During  this 
period  he  was  occupied  with  the  subject 
of  church  extension  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  but  it  was  in  the  great  non-in- 


trusion movement  in  the  Scottish  church 
that  his  name  became  most  prominent. 
Throughout  the  whole  contest  to  the  Dis- 
ruption in  1843  he  acted  as  the  leader 
of  the  party  that  then  separated  from 
the  establishment,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  of  the  first  assembly  of  which 
he  was  moderator.  Having  vacated  his 
professorial  chair  in  the  Edinburgh 
University,  he  was  appointed  principal 
and  primarius  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  new  college  of  the  Free  Church.  lie 
died  May  30,  1847. 

Ch&lon-sur.Sa6ne  L?„'5fa°?ro'i 

France,  dep.  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  SaOne,  which  here  becomes 
navigable  for  steamboats,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Canal  du  Centre. 
It  has  a  cathedral  of  the  13th  century, 
a  fine  river  quay,  an  exchange,  communal 
college,  etc.  There  are  foundries,  dye- 
works,  etc.,  and  a  flourishing  trade.  Pop. 
26,538. 

Ch&lons-sur-Mame  ^^il\'Z 

of  France,  capital  of  the  department 
Marne  (Champagne),  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Marne.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  fine  edifice 
in  the  Gothic  style;  three  other  interest^ 
ing  Gothic  churches;  the  H(>tel  de  Ville, 
built  in  1772;  the  Hotel  de  la  Prefecture, 
built  in  1764,  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
of  the  kind  in  France.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  woolen  and  cotton  goods; 
also  cotton  mills,  tanneries,  etc.  In  451 
Attila  was  defeated  before  the  walls  of 
Chfilons,  and  from  the  10th  century  it 
flourished  as  an  independent  state  under 
counts-bishops,  having  about  60,000  in- 
habitants. After  being  united  to  the 
French  crown  in  1360,  it  declined.  A 
celebrated  camp  was  established  by 
Napoleon  III  about  18  miles  from  Chftlona 
for  the  purpose  of  training  the  French 
troops,  still  to  some  extent  employed. 
Pop.  21,487. 

Chalybeate  Waters   4S\di: 

ing  iron  in  solution,  either  as  a  carbon- 
ate or  as  a  sulphate  with  or  without 
other  salts.  All  waters  containing  iron 
are  distinguished  by  their  styptic,  inky 
taste,  and  by  giving  a  more  or  less  deep 
color  with  an  infusion  of  tea  or  of  nut- 
galls. 

ChalvMte    (kan-bU),  an  ore  of  iron, 
•^  a  native  anhydrous  meta- 

carbonate  (FeCo,),  existing  abundantly 
under  the  name  of  spathic  or  sparry  ore, 
or  siderite.  A  siliceous  or  argillaceous 
variety  called  clay  ironstone,  occurring 
in  th«  coal-measures,  is  one  of  the  most 
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abundant  and  valuable  ores  of  iron. 
Combined  with  carbonaceous  matter  it 
forms  the  black-band  ironstone. 

Chama   <^^'°»)»  ^]^%  ^^'^^  cocWe, 

a  genus  of  large  marine  bi- 
valves. The  giant  clam,  Chama  aigaa,  is 
the  largest  shell  yet  discovered,  some- 
times measuring  four  feet  across.  It  is 
found  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Chamade  (sha-mad'),  a  military  term 
>/uc»au«.\&v   £^j.  ^j^g  jj^^  Q^  ^  drum  or 

sound  of  a  trumpet  inviting  an  enemy  to 
parley. 

Chamarops    (J'Sraion^iST 

the  northern  hemisphere,  and  consisting 
of  dwarf  trees  with  fan-shaped  leaves 
bom  on  prickly  petioles,  and  a  small 
berry-like  fruit  with  one  seed.  The  C, 
humiUs  is  the  only  native  European  palm. 
It  does  not  grow  farther  north  than 
Nice.  The  fibers  of  its  leaves  form  an 
article  of  commerce  under  the  name  of 
crin  vigMal  (vegetable  hair).  Brazilian 
grass  is  a  fiber  obtained  from  the  Chamw- 
rops  argentia,  A  Chinese  species,  C, 
Fortunei,  is  quite  hardy  in  the  south  of 
England. 

Chamalari    <2K"»'1kk  M^ 

Himftlaya  Mountains,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  boundary  line  between 
Bhutan  and  Tibet  Height,  23,929  feet. 
Chamber  ^cham'b^r),  a  word  used 
*''"•*"**'  m  many  countries  to  des- 
ignate a  branch  of  government  whose 
members  assemble  in  a  common  apart- 
ment, as  the  chamber  of  deputies  in 
France,  or  applied  to  bodies  of  various 
kinds  meeting  for  various  purposes.  The 
imperial  chamhcr  (in  German,  ReichB- 
kammergerichi)  of  the  old  German  Em- 
pire was  a  court  established  at  Wetzlar, 
near  the  Rhine,  by  Maximilian  I  in  1495, 
to  adjust  the  disputes  between  the  differ- 
ent independent  members  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  also  such  as  arose  between 
them  and  the  emperor. — Chambers  of 
commerce  are  associations  of  the  mer- 
cantile men  of  towns  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  and  furthering  the  interests 
of  the  commercial  community. 

Chamberlain  <Sj^'"'^H"""'l:,     ^S 

vuc»AixM«/AAa.AAi.  ^fli^jg,  charged  with 
the  direction  and  management  of  the  pri- 
vate apartments  of  a  monarch  or  noble- 
man. The  lord-chamberlain  or  lord- 
great-chamberlain  of  Great  Britain  Is 
the  sixth  officer  of  the  crown.  His  func- 
tions, always  important,  have  varied  in 
different  reigns.  Among  them  are  the 
dressing  and  attending  on  the  king  at 
his  coronation ;  the  care  of  the  palace  of 
Westminster  (Houses  of  Parliament)  ; 
and  attending  upon  peers  at  their  crea- 


tion, etc.  The  office  of  lord-chamherlain 
of  the  household  is  quite  distinct  from 
tnat  of  the  great-chamberlain,  and  is 
changed  with  the  administration.  This 
officer  has  the  control  of  all  parts  of  the 
household  (except  the  ladies  of  the 
queen's  bedchamber)  which  are  not  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  lord-steward,  the 
groom  of  the  stole,  or  a  master  of  the 
orse.  The  king's  (queen's)  chaplains, 
physicians,  surgeons,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
royal  tradesmen,  are  by  his  appointment ; 
the  companies  of  actors  at  the  royal 
theaters  are  under  his  regulation ;  and  he 
is  also  the  licenser  of  plays. 

Chamberlain,  ?°Sanrbo^« 

London  in  1836,  and  educated  at  London 
University  school.  He  became  a  member 
of  a  firm  of  screw-makers  at  Birming- 
ham, but  gave  up  active  connection  with 
the  business  in  1874.  He  early  became 
prominent  in  Birmingham  both  in  con- 
nection with  civic  and  political  affairs, 
being  an  advanced  radical  and  an  able 
speaker,  was  chairman  of  the  school< 
board,  and  thrice  in  succession  mayor  of 
the  city  (1874-76).  In  1876  he  entered 
parliament  as  a  representative  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  at  the  general  election  of 
1880  he  was  chosen  for  the  same  city 
along  with  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Munts. 
Under  Mr.  Gladstone's  piremiership  he 
now  became  president  oi  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  a  cabinet-minister,  and  was 
able  to  pass  the  Bankruptcy  Act  now  in 
force,  though  he  failed  with  his  merchant 
shipping  bill.  In  the  Gladstone  govern- 
ment of  1886  he  was  president  of  the 
Local  Government  Board;  but  his 
leader*8  Irish  policy  caused  him  to  re- 
sign, and  since  then,  as  member  for  West 
Birmingham,  he  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Liberal-Unionist  party.  He 
was  Colonial  Secretary  under  Salisbury 
and  Balfour,  1895-1905,  and  as  such  had 
much  to  do  with  bringing  on  the  war  In 
South  Africa.  His  later  advocacy  of  a 
protective  tariff  brought  on  a  schism  in 
the  Unionist  party  which  led  to  the  res- 
ignation  of   tne    ministry    in   December, 

1905,  followed  by  an  overwhelming  Lib- 
eral triumph  in  the  general  elections  of 

1906.  He  died  July  3,  1914. 

riianihi^rlaiTi  Joshua  Lawbsngb. 
i^namDeriain,    ^^   ^^  Brewer, 

Maine,  in  1828;  entered  the  army  in 
1862,  was  promoted  brigadieivgeneral  on 
the    batUefidd    by    Gtoeral    Grant    in 

1864,  and  made  brevet  major-general  in 

1865.  He  was  governor  of  Maine  1806- 
71,  and  President  of  Bowdoin  CoUsge 
1871-83.  He  wrote,  Maine:  Her  PlmM 
in  History:  Sovereufniff  and  £fMri#es; 
American  Ideals;  Th€  New  N^ttimh  ete. 
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Chamberlin,  tuomas     chbowder. 

\f^a,uLu%^M,A.jMf  geologist,  born  near 
Maltown,  Illinois,  in  1843;  graduated  at 
Beloit  College  in  1866 ;  professor  of  geol- 
ogy there  in  1872,  and  state  geologist  for 
his  cousin  in  1876.  He  was  president  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  1887-92,  and 
became  professor  of  geology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  1892.  He  was 
the  geologist  of  the  Peary  Relief  Expedi- 
tion in  1894,  and  was  appointed  in  1882 
U.  S.  geologist  in  charge  of  the  glacial 
division. 

Chambers    (cham;Wrz),   Ephbaim,   a 
"*^  miscellaneous  writer,   and 

compiler  of  a  popular  Dictionary  of  ArU 
and  Sciences,  born  at  Kendal,  in  West- 
moreland, in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century.  During  his  apprenticeship  to  a 
mathematical  instrument  and  globe- 
maker  in  London  he  formed  the  design 
of  compiling  a  Cyclopwdia,  and  even 
wrote  some  of  the  articles  for  it  behind 
his  master's  counter.  The  first  edition 
was  published   in  1728.     Several   subse- 

auent  editions  appeared  previously  to  his 
eath  in  1740,  and  it  was  the  basis  of 
the  cyclopedia  of  Dr.  Abraham  Rees. 
Chambers,  ^?^^^*  historical  and 
'  miscellaneous  writer,  the 
younger  of  two  brothers  originally  com- 
posing the  publishing  firm  of  W.  &  R. 
Chambers,  was  born  at  Peebles  in  1802, 
his  father  being  a  muslin  weaver.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  with  a  collection  of 
family  books  worth  about  $10.  he  began 
business  as  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh, 
his  brother  William,  two  years  his  senior, 
establishing  himself  near  by  as  a  printer : 
Robert's  Illustrations  of  the  Author  of 
Waverly,  his  Traditions  of  Edinburgh, 
and  other  works  relating  to  Scotland, 
were  very  favorably  received,  and  in 
1832  the  two  brothers  commenced  Cham- 
hers*  Edinburgh  Journal,  the  success  of 
which  was  very  great.  From  that  time 
they  united  in  the  publishing  business, 
establishing  a  successful  house  which 
still  exists,  one  of  its  best  known  publi- 
cations being  Chambers*  Encyclopedia. 
Robert  was  active  in  authorship,  his 
most  important  work  being  the  once  fa- 
mous Vestiges  of  Creation,  which  was 
not  positively  known  to  be  his  until  years 
after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1871. 
William,  who  died  in  1883,  was  also  an 
author  of  various  works,  and  presented 
his  native  town  of  Peebles  with  an  in- 
stitution embracing  a  library,  reading- 
room,  museum,  etc. 

Chambersburg  it'-';--p'l?a7V£ 

Franklin  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  52  miles 
8.  w.  of  Harrisburg.  It  has  iron  works 
and    various    of^^r    nuumfactures.      In 


1804  a  large  part  of  the  town  was 
burned  by  a  party  of  cavalry  raiders  from 
the  Confederate  army.     Pop.  11,800. 

Chambertin   <rit*'i^nn?>;eS  bST 

gundy  wine,  named  after  the  place  where 
it  is  produced. 

Chamb^ry   W"|;^L,'cffl  ft 

department  Savoie.  It  is  an  archbishop's 
see,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  a  castle, 
now  the  prefecture,  the  palace  of  justice, 
barracks,  etc.  The  old  ramparts  have 
been  converted  into  public  walks.  In  its 
vicinity  are  excellent  baths,  much  fre- 
quented in  summer.  It  has  manufac- 
tures and  distilleries.  Pop.  16,852. 
Cbambord     (f.^'jWr).      a      ca.tl^ 

Blois,  department  of  Loir-et-Cher,  in 
France.  The  splendid  castle,  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  was  mainly  built  by 
Francis  I,  being  begun  in  1526,  and  was 
completed  under  Louis  XIV.  In  1745 
it  was  given  by  Louis  XV  to  Marshal 
Saxe,  who  died  there  in  1750.  Napoleon 
gave  it  to  Berthier,  and  in  1821  a  com- 
pany of  Legitimists  bought  it  and  gave 
it  to  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  (see  next 
art.)  in  name  of  the  people  of  France. 

Cbambord   <c^^i'.trB^.i*o?.1Si 

Marte  Dieudonn6,  Comte  de,  Duke  of 
Bordeaux,  the  last  representative  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  French  Bourbon 
dynasty,  called  by  his  partisans  Henry 
V  of  France.  He  was  born  in  1820, 
seven  months  after  the  assassination  of 
his  father.  Prince  Charles  Ferdinand 
d'Artois,  Duke  de  Berry.  Charles  X.  after 
the  revolutionary  outbreak  of  1830,  ab- 
dicated in  his  favor ;  but  the  young  count 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  country  with 
the  royal  title  unrecognized  by  the 
nation.  He  lived  successively  in  Scot- 
land, Austria,  Italy,  and  London,  keep- 
ing a  species  of  court,  and  occasionally 
issuing  manifestoes.  In  1846  he  married 
the  Princess  Maria  Theresa,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Modena ;  and  in 
1851  inherited  the  domain  of  Frohsdorf, 
near  Vienna,  where  for  the  most  part  he 
subsequently  resided.  While  abstaining 
from  violent  attempts  to  seize  the  crown, 
he  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  urging  his 
claims,  especially  after  Sedan;  but  his 
belief  in  divine  right,  his  devotion  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  his  failure  to  recognise 
accomplished  facts  and  modern  tenden- 
cies, destroyed  all  chance  of  his  succes- 
sion.   He  died  in  1883,  leaving  no  heir. 

Chambre  Ardente  <a?,?»%'.J;- 

chamber),  the  name  formerly  given  in 
France  to  an  apartment,  hung  with  black 
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and  lighted  with  tapers,  in  which  sen- 
tence of  death  was  pronounced  on  heinous 
offenders.  The  name  was  afterwards 
more  especially  given  to  those  extraordi- 
nary tribunals  which,  from  the  time  of 
Francis  I,  ferreted  out  heretics  by  means 
of  a  system  of  espionage,  directed  the 
proceedings  against  them,  pronounced 
sentence,  and  also  saw  it  carried  into 
execution. 

Chameleon  (^a-mgli-on).  a  genus 
of  reptiles  belonging  to 
the  Saurian  or  lizard  order,  a  native*  of 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  best-known  species,  Cha- 
mwleo  AfricdnuB  or  G.  vulgaris,  has  a 
naked  body  6  or  7  inches  long,  with  a 
prehensile    tail   of   about   5   inches,   and 


Chameleon  (Chamceleo  Africanus), 

feet  suitable  for  grasping  branches.  The 
skin  is  cold  to  the  touch,  and  contains 
small  grains  or  eminences  of  a  bluish- 
gray  color  in  the  shade,  but  in  the  light 
of  the  sun  all  parts  of  the  body  become 
of  a  grayish-brown  or  tawny  color.  It 
possesses  the  curious  faculty,  however, 
of  changing  its  color,  either  in  accordance 
with  its  environment  or  with  its  tem- 
per when  disturbed,  the  change  being  due 
to  the  presence  of  clear  or  pigment-bear- 
ing contractile  cells  placed  at  various 
depths  in  the  skin,  their  contractions  and 
dilatations  being  under  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  system.  Their  power  of 
fasting  and  habit  of  inflating  themselves 
gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  they  lived  on 
air,  but  they  are  in  reality  insectivorous, 
taking  their  prey  by  rapid  movements  of 
a  long,  viscid  tongue.  In  general  habit 
they  are  dull  and  torpid. 

CMmeleon  Mineral,  ?„"r;,,te 

of  potassium,  because  a   solution   of  it 
changes  from  green,  through  a  succession 
of  colors,  to  a  rich  purple. 
fill  ti  m  f nrf   ( s  h  a  v-f  6  r ) ,    Sebastten- 
viittiuiuii;    ^^^  Nicx)LAS,  a   French 

man  of  letters,  wit,  and  revolutionist, 
born  in  1741.    By  his  success  as  drama- 


tist, critic,  and  conversationist  he  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  French  Academy, 
a  pension,  and  a  post  at  court.  An  inti- 
mate friend  of  Mirabeau,  he  threw  him- 
self heartily  into  the  revolution,  was 
secretary  to  the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  storming  party  in 
the  attack  on  the  Bastille,  and  having 
been  employed  by  Roland  in  the  Bihli- 
otkdque  Nationale  published  the  first 
twenty-six  Talleaua  Historiques  de  la 
Revolutions  His  cynical  wit  could  not, 
however,  restrain  itself,  and  he  was  de- 
nounced and  threatened  with  imprison- 
ment. Rather  than  undergo  it  he  in- 
flicted fatal  iniuries  upon  himself,  dying 
in  1794.  He  is  seen  at  his  best  in  the 
collection  of  bon  mota  published  under 
the  title  of  Ckamforiiana. 
Chftmier  (sham'i-«r),  Frederick,  an 
vuttiuici  English  writer  of  fiction, 
born  in  1796;  died  in  1870.  He  entered 
the  navy,  took  part  in  the  last  campaigns 
against  the  French,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  American  war  of  1812.  He 
retired  in  1833,  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
His  principal  works  are,  The  Life  of  a 
Sailor;  Ben  Brace:  The  Areihusa;  Jack 
Adams  and  Tom  Bowline. 
GhamisSO  (sh^-mis'd),    Adelbert   de, 

a  German  poet,  French  by 
birth,  born  at  the  castle  of  Boncourt,  in 
Champagne,  in  1781.  His  family  being 
driven  to  Berlin  by  the  revolution,  he 
became,  from  1796  to  1798,  page  to  the 
queen-mother,  and  afterwards  entered 
the  Prussian  service,  where  he  remained 
till  1808.  He  then  revisited  France; 
but  shortly  after  returned  to  Prussia, 
and  for  three  years  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  natural  science  at  Berlin. 
In  1815  he  accompanied  as  naturalist  an 
expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the  north- 
west passage,  and  on  his  return  took  up 
his  residence  at  Berlin,  where  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  botanic 
garden.  He  died  at  Berlin  in  1838.  He 
wrote  several  works  on  natural  history 
and  botany,  and  an  account  of  his  voy- 
age, but  his  reputation  as  a  naturalist 
has  been  somewhat  eclipsed  by  that 
which  he  acquired  as  a  poet  Iii  1804-G, 
in  concert  with  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  he 
published  a  collection  of  poems,  under 
the  name  of  the  Mutes*  Almanac;  and  in 
1813  appeared  his  famous  tale,  Petef 
Schlemihlf  or  the  Shadowless  Man,  the 
plot  suggested  by  a  casual  question  of 
Fouqu^'s.  Many  of  his  ballads  and  songs 
are  masterpieces  in  their  way  and  still 
maintain  their  popularity. 
Chamois     (sJ^amVa;    Antildpe    rupi- 

capra),  a  species  of  goat- 
like antelope  inhabltini^  hii^h,  inaccessible 
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mountains  in  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
Its  Lorns,  which  are  about  6  or  7  inches 
long,  are  round,  almost  smooth,  perpendic- 
ular and  straight  until  near  the  tip, 
where  they  suddenly  terminate  in  a  hook 
directed  backwards  and  downwards.  Its 
hair    is   brown    in   winter,    brown    fawn 


Chamois  (Antilope  rupicapra). 

color  in  summer,  and  grayish  in  spring. 
The  head  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color  with 
a  black  band  from  the  nose  to  the  ears 
and  surrounding  the  eyes.  The  tail  is 
black.  Its  agility,  the  nature  of  its 
haunts,  and  its  powers  of  smell  render 
its  pursuit  an  exceedingly  difficult  and 
hazardous  occupation. 

Chamomile,  -^Pl^Sf.  ^fe'^; 

a  well-known  plant  belonging  to  the  nat- 
ural order  Composite.  It  is  perennial, 
and  has  slender,  trailing,  hairy,  and 
branched  stems.  The  flower  is  white, 
with  a  yellow  center.  Both  leaves  and 
flowers  are  bitter  and  aromatic.  The 
fragrance  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an 
essential  oil,  called  oil  of  chamomile,  of 
a  light  blue  color  when  first  extracted, 
ind  used  in  the  preparation  of  certain 
medicines.  Both  the  leaves  and  the 
flowers  are  employed  in  fomentations  and 
poultices,  and  also  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
fusion as  a  stimulant  stomachic.  It 
is  cultivated  in  gardens  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  found  wild. — Wild  cham- 
omile   (Matricaria   chamomilla)    is   now 
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out  of  use  in  England ;  but  its  medicinal 
properties  resemble  those  of  common 
chamomile,  and  it  is  still  used  in  some 
parts  of  Europe. 

Chamond  (s\a-mo?),  St..  a  manu- 
facturing  town  of  France, 
department  Loire,  on  the  railway  from 
St.  £tienne  to  Lyons.  It  is  well  built, 
has  an  old  castle  and  a  handsome  parish 
church ;  and  has  silk  factories,  large 
iron-foundries,  dye-works,  etc.  Pop. 
15,469. 

Chamouni    <J^*;^^-°fi\  J!f  ^^p'^^" 

MONix  (sha-mo-ne),  a 
celebrated  valley  in  France,  department 
Ilaute-Savoie,  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  over 
3000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  about 
12  miles  long,  by'l  to  6  miles  broad,  its 
E.  side  formed  by  Mont  Blanc  and  other 
lofty  mountains  of  the  same  range,  and 
it  is  traversed  by  the  Arve.  The  moun- 
tains on  the  E.  side  are  always  snow- 
cladj  and  from  these  proceed  numerous 
glaciers,  such  as  the  Glacier  de  Bossons 
and  the  Mer  de  Glace.  The  village  of 
Chamouni  (pop.  806)  is  much  frequented 
by  tourists,  and  is  one  of  the  points  from 
which  they  visit  Mont  Bltmc.  There  is 
a  statue  in  the  village  to^aussure  who 
first  ascended  the  peak  (1786). 
Champafime  (s}ia^.pAn-y',  or  sham- 
■'^    o  pan'),  an  ancient  prov- 

ince of  France,  which  before  the  revolu- 
tion formed  one  of  the  twelve  great  mili- 
tary governments  of  the  kingdom.  It 
forms  at  present  the  departments  of 
Marne,  Haute-Marne,  Aube,  Ardennes, 
and  part  of  those  of  Yonne,  Aisne,  Seine- 
et-Marne.  and  Meuse.  Troves  was  the 
capital. 

Champaene  (sham-pan'},  a  French 
wAj.MAAA^»gu^/    ^jjjg^     white     or     red, 

which  is  made  chiefly  in  the  department 
of  Marne,  in  the  former  province  Cham- 
pagne, and  is  generally  characterized  by 
the  property  of  creaming,  frothing,  or 
effervescing  when  poured  from  the  bottle, 
though  there  are  also  still  Champagne 
wines.  The  creaming  or  slightly  spar- 
kling Champagne  wines  are  more  highly 
valued  by  connoisseurs,  and  fetch  greater 
prices  than  the  full-frothing  wines,  in 
which  the  small  quantity  of  alcohol  they 
contain  escapes  from  the  froth  as  it 
rises  to  the  surface,  carrying  with  it  the 
aroma  and  leaving  the  liquor  nearly 
vapid.  The  property  of  creaming  or 
frothing  possessed  by  these  wines  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  partly  fermented 
In  the  bottle,  carbonic  acid  being  thereby 
produced.  Wine  of  a  similar  kind  can 
of  course  be  made  elsewhere,  and  some  of 
the  German  champagnes  are  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  French.  Much 
artificial  or  imitation  champagne  is  sold. 
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Chamnaifim  ^  ^**y  ®'  Champaign  Co., 
i/nampai^u,  miu^jig   128  miles  s.  w. 

of  Chicago,  and  adjoining  Urbana, 
the  county  aeat  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  It  has  man- 
ufactures of  carriages,  flour,  drain-tiles, 
etc.     Pop.  12,421. 

Champarty  (chamwti),  or  cham- 

tio,  a  dividing  of  land),  in  law  Is  a  bar- 
gain with  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in 
any  suit  to  have  part  of  the  land,  debt, 
or  other  thing  sued  for,  if  the  party  that 
undertakes  it  prevails  therein,  the  cham- 
pertor  meanwhile  furnishing  means  to 
carry  on  the  suit.  Such  bargains  are 
illegal. 

bnamp-ae-jnars  ^^^^  j^   pj^j^   ^^ 

Mars,  an  extensive  piece  of  ground  in 
Paris,  used  as  a  place  of  military  exer- 
cise. It  was  here  that  Louis  XVI  swore 
to  defend  the  new  constitution  of  1700, 
and  it  was  the  site  of  the  exhibitions  of 
1867  and  1878. 

Champignon  <;,lr&%^K% 

common    mushroom    (Agaricui    campet' 

trie). 

RTiiLTnTiion  of   the   Kino,    a    person 

the  coronation  of  English  monarchs  to 
ride  armed  into  Westminster  Hall,  and 
make  challenge  that  if  any  man  should 
deny  the  king's  title  to  the  crown  he 
was  ready  to  defend  it  in  single  com- 
bat. 

Champlain  <,ltr'!^?;^y ''fn'^'tu^e 

United  States,  between  the  states  of  New 
York  and  Vermont,  but  having  the  north 
end  of  it  in  Canada:  extreme  length, 
north  to  south,  about  120  miles ;  breadth, 
from  a  half  mile  to  15  miles;  area, 
about  600  square  miles.  It  is  connected 
by  canal  with  the  Hudson  River,  and 
has  for  outlet  the  river  Richelieu,  or 
Sorel,  flowing  north  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Its  scenery  is  beautiful,  and  attracts 
many  visitors. 

Champlain  (s^a^-Pla^).  Samuel,  a 
>/ua.aAx^Aa,j.Ai.     French      naval      officer 

and  maritime  explorer,  the  founder  of 
Quebec,  was  born  about  1570;  died  1635. 
His  exploits  in  the  maritime  war  against 
Spain  in  1595  attracted  the  attention  of 
Henry  lY,  who  commissioned  him  in 
1603  to  found  establishments  in  North 
America.  He  made  three  voyages  for 
that  purpose,  In  the  last  of  which  be 
founded  Quebec,  and  was  in  1620  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Canada.  He  did 
much  to  fbster  the  fur  trade  and  explore 
the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  he 
proved    an    able    administrator,   but    his 


conflicts  with  the  Iroquois  Indians  roused 
a  bitter  enmity  in  that  confederacy  from 
which  Canada  long  suffered. 

Champollion  ffi-^^VF^-S^^ 

scholar,  celebrated  for  his  discoveries  in 
the  department  of  Egyptian  hieroglyph- 
ics, born  at  Figeac,  department  of  Lot, 
in  1790.  At  an  early  age  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Coptic,  etc.,  and  in  1809  became  profes- 
sor of  history  at  Grenoble.  He  soon, 
however,  retired  to  Paris,  where,  with 
the  aid  of  the  trilingual  inscription  of 
the  Rosetta  Stone  and  the  suggestions 
thrown  out  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  he 
at  length  discovered  the  key  to  the 
graphic  system  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
three  elements  of  which — ^figurative.  Ideo- 
graphic, and  alphabetic — he  expounded 
before  the  Institute  in  a  series  of  me- 
moirs in  1823.  These  were  published  in 
1824  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  under 
the  title  of  Precis  du  Sysi^me  HUro- 
glyphique  des  Ancient  EgyptienM.  In 
1826  Charles  X  appointed  him  to  super- 
intend the  department  of  Egyptian  antiq- 
uities  in  the  Louvre;  in  1828  be  went 
as  director  of  a  scientific  expedition  to 
Egypt;  and  in  1831  the  chair  of  Egyp- 
tian archaeology  was  created  for  him  in 
the  College  de  France.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1832.  Other  works  are  his  Grom- 
maire  Sgyptien,  and  Diciionnaire  Hiiro- 
glyphique, 

ChampoUion-Figeac  %l^^^l 

Jacques  Joseph,  the  elder  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Figeac  in  1778,  died 
in  1867.  His  principal  works  are:  An- 
tiquit^s  de  Qrenohle,  1807;  Paliographia 
Universelle;  Annales  dee  Lagidee,  1819; 
TraiU  ^Umentaire  d'ArchMogie,  1843; 
iScriiure  d^motique  tgyptienne,  1843; 
L*J6gypte  Ancienne,  1850. 
Chance.    See  ProbahiUty. 

Cliancel  (<^^*°'8«^)  is  that  part  of 
V/Uancei  ^jj^  ^^^^j^  ^^  ^  church  be- 
tween the  altar  or  communion-table  and 
the  rail  that  encloses  it. 
Chfl-HoMlor  (chan'sel-or),  a  high  of- 
V/nanceUOr    g^j^j    ^    ^lany    of    the 

kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  office  including 
in  its  duties  the  supervision  of  charters 
and  other  official  writings  of  the  crown 
requiring  solemn  authentication.  The 
title  and  office  are  also  ecclesiastical,  and 
hence  each  bishop  still  has  his  chancel- 
lor, the  principal  judge  of  his  consistory. 
In  the  new  German  empire,  the  ehmn- 
oellor  (Reichskaniler)  is  president  of  the 
Federal  Council,  and  has  the  general 
conduct  of  the  imperial  administration. 
In  the  United  States,  a  chancellor  is  the 
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Chancellorsville  Channel  Islands 

Jndge  of  a  court  of  chancery  or  equity  The  Chancery  Division  now  consists  of 

established  by   statute.  the  lord-chancellor  as  president  and  five 

The  Lord  High-chanceUor  of  Great  justices.  In  American  law  a  court  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  (originally  of  Eng-  general  equity  jurisdiction.  Separate 
land),  who  is  also  Keeper  of  the  Great  courts  of  chancery  or  equity  exist  in 
Seal,  is  the  first  judicial  officer  of  the  some  of  the  States;  in  others  the  courts 
crown,  and  exercises  an  exteasive  juris-  of  law  sit  also  as  courts  of  equity;  in 
diction  as  head  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  others  the  distinction  between  law  and 
Judicature.  He  ranks  as  first  lay  per-  equity  has  been  abolished  or  never  ex- 
son  of  the  state  after   the   blood-royal,  isted. 

He  is  a  cabinet  minister  and  a  privy-  Chonda  (chAn-dft'),  a  town  of  India, 

councilor  in  virtue  of  his  office,  is  pro-  v-""*""****  Central  Provinces,  surround- 

locutor  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  pre-  ed  by  a  wall  5^  miles  long,  with  manu- 

scription,  and  vacates  his  office  with  the  factures  and  a  considerable  trade.     Pop. 

ministry  which  appoints  him.     There  is  about  17,000.     It  is  the  capital  of  a  dis- 

filso  a  Ldrd  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  trict  of  the  same  name. 

Is  the  head  of  the  judicial  bench.     He  is  PlioTi/lciiiai   (chan-dou-sfi'),     a     town 

not  a  member  of  the  British  ministry.  ^Il»naausi  ^^    ^^^^       j^     ^     p^.^^. 

The  chancellorship  of  Scotland  was  abol-  Inces,   Moradabad   district     Pop.   about 

ished  at  the  union.  30,000. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  the  Ghanderi  (ch<>n-da'r6),  or  Chan- 
principal  finance  minister  of  the  British  \&waa   DQ^ms^^  |^  ^^^q  Iq  Central 

government,  and  as  all  questions  of  sup-  India,   Scindia*s   Dominions,   in   a    hilly 

ply  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  jungly  tract,  103  miles  B.  of  Gwalior, 

a  peer  cannot  be  conveniently  appointed  formerly  of  considerable  extent  and  splen- 

to  this  officei    It  is  sometimes  hdd  along  dor,    but    now    an    insignificant    place, 

with  that  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  There  is  a  fort  which  figured  much  in 

Chancellor  of  a  univerMtty^  the  high-  the  wars  of  the  Mogul  dynasty, 

est   honorary   official   in   the   university,  GliandernatfOre      (chun'der-nug'er), 
from  whom  the  degrees  are  regarded  as  \a*/*xm*5vai?      ^^  Chan'dabnao- 

proceeding.    The  post  in  Britain  is  usu-  ab    ('city  of  sandalwood*),  a  town  in 

ally  occupied  by  a  person  of  rank.  Hindustan,  belonging  to  France,  on  the 

nViATirpllnravillp    (chan'sel-ors-vil)*  right   bank    of    the    Hooghly,    16   miles 

l^nanceilOrSVme     ^j^^    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^  j,   ^^  ^  ^^  Calcutta.    The  French  estab- 

of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  American  lished  a  formal  cession  of  it,  together 
Civil  war,  in  which,  on  the  2d,  3d,  and  with  its  territory  of  2325  square  acres, 
4th  of  May.  1863,  a  yictory  was  gained  from  Aurungzebe.  It  was  three  times 
by  the  Confederates  under  Generals  Lee  occupied  by  the  British,  but  was  finally 
and  Jackson  over  the  Federal  troops  restored  to  the  French  in  1816.  Pop. 
commanded  by  General  Hooker.  Both  of  town  and  territory,  25,000. 
armies  lost  heavily  in  the  battle,  the  OhAnilDnT  (chftnd'pur),  a  town  of 
Confederates  suffering  severely  in  the  ^"«*****Jf  •**  India,  Bijnaur  district, 
loss  of  their  brilliant  leader  Jackson.  N.  W.  Provinces;  thriving,  well  paved 
GliancerV  (chan'se-rl),  formerly  the  and  drained.  Pop.  about  12,000. 
^  ^     highest  court  of  justice  in  V^^tkJWmC^\t^\u     (chftng'  chou),  one  of 

England  next  to  Parliament,  but  since  ^"***6  ^""w      ^^   largest    cities    of 
1873  a  division  of  the  High   Court   of  China,    in    the    province  of    Fokien,    86 
Justice,  which  is  itself  one  of  the  two  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Amoy,  its  port.    It  has 
departments   of    the    Supreme    Court   of  an  active  trade.    Pop.  est.  1.000.000. 
Judicature    (which    see).      Formerly    it  Chanff-ChoW    *    ^^^    ®^    China    in 
embraced  six  superior  courts  called  high  ^**"'**o  wa*v»t,  Kiang-Su  province,  E. 
courts  of  chancery,  via. :  the  court  of  the  by  B.  of  Nanking.     Pop.  360,000. 
lord    high-chancellor,    the    court    of    the  Chan?-Slia     *  ^^  ®'  China,  capital 
master  of  the  rolls,  the  court  of  appeal    ,      „^    ^   '   of    Hunan    province,    oi? 
in  chancery,  and  the  courts  of  the  three  *b®  Heng-Hiang.     Pop.   250.000. 
vice-chancellors,    with  .various    inferior    (11111.11 1r«alip11       the    common    conch- 
courts.    The  jurisdicUon  of  the  court  was    ^-**»***^  »"^**>      shell      iTurhinella 
both    ordinary    and    extraordinary,    the   pyrum),  of  a  spiral  form,  worn  as  aa 
former  as  a  court  of  common  law.  the    ornament  by  the  Hindu  women.  A  shell 
latter  a  court  of  equity.     The  extraordi-   with  its  spires  or  whorls  turning  to  the 
nary  court,  or  court  of  equity,  proceeded    right  is  held  in  peculiar  estimation  and 
upon    rales    of    equity    and    conscience,    fetches  a  high  price.     The  chank  is  ont 
moderating  the  rigor  of  the  common  law,    of  the  gasteropodous  moUusca. 
and  giving  relief  in  cases   where   there    r!Tifl.TlTip1  TflloTirla  (chan'el),  a  groua 
waa  ao  remedy  in  the  common  law  courts.    ^^a^Uiei  ISianaS  ^^^  iriandg  in  the 
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English  Channel,  off  the  w.  coast  of  de- 
partment La  Manche.  in  France.  They 
belong  to  Britain,  and  consist  of  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Alderney.  and  Sark,  with  some 
dependent  islets.  They  are  almost  ex- 
empt from  taxation,  and  their  inhabitants 
enjoy  besides  all  the  privileges  of  British 
subjects.  The  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  bodies  called  the  '*  states,"  some 
members  of  which  are  named  by  the 
crown,  while  others  are  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  others  sit  ex  officio.  The 
islands  have  been  fortified  at  great  ex- 
pense. They  form  the  only  remains  of 
the  Norman  provinces  once  subject  to 
England.  Area  75  sq.  miles,  pop.  (1911) 
96,900.  See  the  separate  articles. 
P.ViqtitipIq     or     Chain- wales,     of     a 

planks  projecting  horizontally  from  the 
ship's  outside,  abreast  of  the  masts. 
They  are  meant  to  keep  the  shrouds  clear 
of  the  gunwale. 

Channine  (chan'ing),  William 
VrUdiiiiiiil^  Elleby,  an  Unitarian 
divine  and  writer,  born  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  in  1780.  He  studied  at 
Harvard  College,  became  a  decided  Uni- 
tarian, and  propagated  Unitarian  tenets 
with  great  zeal  and  success.  His  first 
appointment  as  a  pastor  was  in  1803, 
when  he  obtained  the  charge  of  a  con- 
gregation in  Boston,  and  before  long  he 
became  known  as  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar preachers  of  America.  His  reputa- 
tion was  still  further  increased  by  the 
publication  of  writings,  chiefly  sermons, 
reviews  etc.,  on  popular  subjects.  He 
died  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  in  1842. — 
His  nephew,  William  Henry  Cuan- 
NING,  born  1810,  also  a  Unitarian 
preacher  (for  some  time  at  Liverpool) 
and  supporter  of  the  socialistic  move- 
ment, wrote  a  memoir  of  his  uncle  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1884. 
Chant  ^  short  musical  composition 
^  consisting  generally  of  a  long 
reciting  note,  on  which  an  indefinite 
number  of  words  may  be  intoned,  and 
a  melodic  phrase  or  cadence.  A  single 
chant  consists  of  two  strains,  the  first 
of  three  and  the  second  of  four  bars  in 
length.  A  double  chant  has  the  length 
of  two  single  ones. 

Chanterelle    ^.^t^'^-^ir?^'^*  *u^"^" 

vu»uv^AVAA>/  jgj^  edible  mushroom 
(CantharelluM  cihariue)  of  a  bright 
orange  color,  with  a  pleasant  fruity 
smell. 

fiTiJLTitillv  (shttn-te-yg),  a  town  of 
l^nanUliy  ^^^^^^^  department  of  the 
Oise,  25  miles  n,  n.  e.  of  Paris,  cele- 
brated for  a  variety  of  lace  made  here 
and  in  the  neighborhood ;  for  the  splen- 
did chftteau,  built  by  the  great  Cond4, 


in  great  part  leveled  by  the  mob  at  the 
revolution,  but  rebuilt  by  the  Due  d'An- 
male  after  the  estate  came  into  his  pos- 
session in  1850.  Along  with  its  fine  do- 
main and  its  splendid  art  collection  it  was 
presented  by  the  duke  to  the  French  In- 
stitute in  1887.  Chantilly  is  a  horse- 
racing  center.  Pop.  4632. 
Chanfrpv  (chan'tri),  Sib  Francis, 
V^nanircy  ^^  English  sculptor,  born 
in  1781  near  Sheffield,  was  the  son  of  a 
well-to-do  carpenter.  Even  in  boyhood 
bis  chief  amusement  was  in  drawing  and 
modeling  figures,  and  he  was  appren- 
ticed in  1797  to  a  carver  and  gilder.  In 
1802  he  commenced  work  for  himself  at 
Sheffield  by  taking  portraits  in  crayons. 
After  studying  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
London  he  eventually  settled  in  the 
metropolis,  where  he  presented  numerons 
busts  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  This  was  the  commencement 
of  his  career  of  fame  and  fortune,  ano 
he  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  first 
monumental  sculptor  of  his  time.  In 
1816  he  was  chosen  an  associate  and  in 
1818  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  was  knighted  in  1835,  and  died  in 
1842.  His  most  celebrated  works  are 
the  Sleeping  Children,  in  Lichfield 
Cathedral;  the  statue  of  Lady  Louisa 
Russell,  in  Woburn  Abbey;  the  bronse 
statue  of  William  Pitt,  in  Hanover 
Square,  London;  a  statue  of  Washing- 
ton, in  the  State  House,  Boston;  and 
statues  of  Horner,  Canning,  Sir  J. 
Malcolm,  etc,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Chfl-nfrv  (chan'tri),  an  endowment 
vuaiitiy  ^Q  provide  for  the  singing 
of  masses;  also  the  chapel  where  the 
masses  are  chanted.  Chapels  were  fre- 
quently endowed  by  men  who  wished  to 
have  masses  for  the  repose  of  their  souls. 
riTioviTifA  (cha'n5t),  a  city  of  Neosho 
i/nauui.e.  ^^  Kansas,  110  miles  8.  8. 
w.  of  Kansas  City.  It  is  in  a  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  region  and  has  railroad 
machine  shops,  refineries,  cement  and 
brick  plants,  etc.     Pop.  9272. 

ChSLO'Chow    ^^^*'^    chA'ou),    a    dty 
i;nao-V>nuw    ^^    China,    province 

Quangtung,  on  the  river  Han,  195  miles 
n.  K.  of  Hong-Kong,  the  center  of  an 
important  maritime  division  of  the  prov- 
ince. Pop.  est.  at  200,000. 
riiona  (ka'os),  in  old  theories  of  the 
i/naUK  ^^j,^Yi,  the  void  out  of  which 
sprang  all  things  or  in  which  they  ex- 
isted In  a  confused,  unformed  shape  be- 
fore they  were  separated  into  kinds. 
riTioTipl  (chap'el),  a  term  applied  to 
i/napei  buildings  of  various  kinds 
erected  for  some  sort  of  religious  service. 
Thus  it  may  mean  a  subordinate  place 
of  worship  attached  to  a  large  church. 
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and  especially  to  a  cathedral,  separately 
dedicated  and  devoted  to  special  services. 
(See  Cathedral.)  Or  it  may  mean  a 
building  subsidiary  to  a  parish  church 
and  intended  to  accommodate  persons 
residing  at  a  distance  from  the  latter; 
or  a  place  of  worship  connected  with  a 
palace,  castle,  university,  etc. 

Chaplain  I^^^'^pJ^^s^SI':,!  t^l 

*^  son  who  IS  appointed  to  a 

chapel,  as  a  clergyman  not  having  a 
parish  or  similar  charge,  but  connected 
with  a  court,  the  household  of  a  noble- 
man, an  army,  a  prison,  a  ship,  or  the 
like.  Chaplains  in  the  United  States 
service  have  the  assimilated  rank  of 
captain.  They  receive  a  yearly  pay  of 
$1500. 

niioTilA-f  (chap'let),  a  string  of  beads 
l^napiet   ^^^     ^^     ^^j^j^^^     Catholics 

to  count  the  number  of  their  prayers. 
In  heraldry  it  means  a  garland  of  leaves, 
with  four  flowers  among  them  at  equal 
'distances;  in  architecture,  a  small 
molding  carved  into  beads,  pearls,  etc. 
Chapman    (chap'man),  in  general  a 

Jt^  merchant    or    trader,    but 

in    modern    times    more    specifically    a 
hawker    or    one    who    has    a    traveling 
booth. 
Chapman,  Geobge,  an  English  poet, 

■'^  '  the   earhest,    and    perhaps 

the  best,  translator  of  Homer,  was  born 
in  1557,  and  died  in  1634.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  in  1576  proceeded 
to  London ;  but  little  is  known  of  his 
personal  history.  His  translation  of  the 
Iliad  was  published  in  three  separate 
portions  in  1598,  1600,  and  1603.  It 
has  been  highly  commended  by  such 
poets  as  Pope,  Keats,  and  Coleridge,  as 
also  by  Lamb.  Keats's  sonnet.  On  First 
Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer  (*  Then 
felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies,* 
etc.),  is  well  known.  In  1614  appeared 
his  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  followed 
in  the  same  year  by  that  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Frogs  and  Mice  and  the  Ho- 
meric Hymns.  He  also  translated  Hesiod's 
Works  and  Days,  and  portions  of  vari- 
ous classic  poets.  He  wrote  numerous 
plays,  almost  all  now  forgotten,  though 
containing  some  fine  passages. 
dhsiTinn  (ch4'p6') ,  a  seaport  of 
l^napOO  ^^^^^  province  Chekiang, 
on  the  N.  side  of  a  large  bay,  35  miles 
N.  from  Ningpu.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  Japan. 

Chapra    (chap-rr).     see  Chuprah, 

ChsLTtffil  (shap-tAl),  Jean  Antoinb 
trnapxai  Olaude,  fcount  de  Chante- 
loup,  peer  of  France,  was  born  in  1756, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine and  the  natural  sciences,  and  espe- 


cially chemistry.  He  supported  the  revo- 
lution, and  was  appointed  in  1799  coun- 
selor of  state,  and  in  1800  minister  of 
the  interior,  in  which  post  he  encour- 
aged the  study  of  the  arts  and  estab- 
lished a  chemical  manufactory  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris.  In  18C^  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  senate.  On  the 
restoration  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
private  life,  but  in  1816  the  kfng  nomi- 
nated him  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  latterly  made  him  a  peer. 
Chaptal's  works  on  national  industry, 
chemistry,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
etc.,  were  very  much  esteemed,  especially 
his  Chimie  Appliqu4e  auw  Arts  (Paris, 
1807,  four  vols.),  his  Chimie  AppliquSe 
d  V Agriculture  (Paris,  1823,  two  vols.), 
and  De  V Industrie  Frangaise  (Paris, 
1819,  two  vols.). 

Chapter  (f^^p/ter).  one  of  the  chief 
-t^**^*  divisions  of  a  book.  As 
the  rules  and  statutes  of  ecclesiastical 
establishments  were  arranged  in  chap- 
ters, so  also  the  assembly  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  religious  order,  and  of  canons, 
was  called  a  chapter.  The  orders  of 
knights  used  this  expression  for  the 
meetings  of  their  members,  and  some 
societies  and  corporations  call  their  as* 
semblies  chapters. 

Chapter-house,  L^U'r^catht 

dral  or  religious  house  in  which  the 
chapter  meets  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  They  are  of  different  forms, 
but  are  often  polygonal  in  plan.  Some- 
times they  were  the  burying-place  of 
clerical  dignitaries.  See  Cathedral, 
Char  ^^  Chabb  (ch&r;  Salmo  um- 
vuaxy  ^^^^^  ^  European  fresh-water 
fish  of  the  salmon  genus,  found  plenti-  ^ 
fully  in  the  deeper  lakes  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  more  rarely  in  those 
of  Scotland.  The  chars  inhabit  the 
colder  regions  of  deep  waters,  where  the 
temperature  is  less  liable  to  vary.  The 
body  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  trout, 
but  is  longer  and  more  slender,  as  well 
as  more  brilliant  in  coloring,  with  crioi- 
son,  rose,  and  white  spots;  weight  some- 
times 2  lbs.,  but  generally  under  1 
lb.  Char  is  much  esteemed  for  the 
table. 

Characese  (^^a-ra'se-g),  an  order  of 
crypt  o  g  a  m  o  u  s  plants, 
nearly  related  to  the  Algse,  composed  of 
an  axis  consisting  of  parallel  tubes, 
which  are  either  transparent  or  encrusted 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  inhabiting  stag- 
nant water,  both  fresh  and  salt,  be- 
neath which  they  are  always  submersed. 
They  are  most  common  in  the  temper- 
ate zone,  and  emit  an  unhealthy,  fetid 
odor. 
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nil  a  roil  «k  (sha-rid'  or  sha-rAd'),  a  wooden  vessels,  as  during  long  yoya^ea, 
cruurauc  ^^^^  ^^  MdU,  the  subject  has  acquired  an  oflfensive  smell,  is  de- 
of  which  is  a  word  that  is  proposed  for  prived  of  it  by  filtration  throogh  char- 
discovery  from  an  enigmatical  descrip-  coal  powder.  Charcoal  can  even  re- 
tion  of  its  several  syllables,  taken  sep-  move  or  prevent  the  putrescence  of  ani- 
arately  as  so  many  individual  and  signin-  mal  matter.  It  is  used  as  fuel  in  vari- 
cant  words.  When  dramatic  represen-  ous  arts,  where  a  strong  heat  is  ro- 
tation is  used  to  indicate  the  meaning  quired,  without  smoke,  and  in  various 
of  the  syllables  and  the  whole  word  it  metallurgic  operations.  By  cementation 
is  called  an  acting  charade.  with  charcoal,  iron  is  converted  into 
CharadrillS  (Ka-ra'dri-us),  the  steeL  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
genus  to  which  the  gunpowder.  In  its  finer  state  of  aggre- 
plover  belongs,  forming  the  type  of  the  gation,  under  the  form  of  ivorybiack, 
family  Gharadriade,  which  includes  also  lampblack,  etc.,  it  is  the  basis  of  black 
the  lapwings,  pratincoles,  oyster-catch-  paint ;  and  mixed  with  fat  oils  and  resin- 
ers,  turnstones,  sanderlings,  etc.  ous  matter,  to  give  a  due  consistence,  it 
CTlAras  (ohn'raaS  Rm  nharram  forms  the  Composition  of  printing-ink. 
l/Haras  (chares).  See  (7*crra«.  nVard  (c^Ard),  the  leaves  of  arti- 
CharCOal  (cl»Ar'kOl),  a  term  applied  ^"*****  choke  covered  with  straw  in 
to  an  impure  variety  of  order  to  blanch  them  and  make  them  lean 
carbon,  especially  such  as  is  produced  bitter. — Beet  chard;  the  leaf-stallu  and 
by  charring  wood.  One  kind  of  it  is  midribs  of  a  variety  of  white  beet  in 
also  obtained  from  bones  (see  Bone-  which  these  parts  are  greatly  developed* 
black)  ;  lampblack  and  coke  are  also  dressed  for  the  table, 
varieties.  Wood  charcoal  is  prepared  fJliorHiTi  (sh&r-dav),  John,  son  of  a 
by  piling  billets  of  wood  in  a  pyramidal  ^"•**'^  *"•**  Protestant  jeweler  in  Paria. 
form,  with  vacuities  between  them  for  and  a  jeweler  himself,  was  bom  in  1643. 
the  admission  of  air,  and  causing  them  Sent  by  his  father  to  the  £2a8t  Indies  to 
to  burn  slowly  under  a  covering  of  buy  diamonds,  Obardin  resided  a  number 
earth.  In  consequence  of  the  heat,  part  of  years  in  Persia  and  India,  and  latterly 
of  the  combustible  substance  is  con-  published  an  account  of  his  travels.  Ha 
sumed,  part  is  volatilized,  together  with  settled  in  London  in  1681,  was  knighted 
a  portion  of  water,  and  there  remains  by  Charles  II,  was  envoy  to  Holland 
behind  the  carbon  of  the  wood,  retaining  for  several  years,  and  died  in  1713. 
the  form  of  the  ligneous  tissue.  An-  nit  o  rente  (sbA-rAQt),  a  river  in  West- 
other  process  consists  in  beating  the  ^"o-^^**"*?  gm  France,  rising  in  the 
wood  in  close  vessels,  by  which  the  vola-  department  of  Haute-Vienne,  and  falling 
tile  parts  are  driven  off,  and  a  charcoal  into  the  sea  about  8  miles  below  Roche- 
remains  in  the  retorts,  not  so  dense  as  fort,  opposite  to  the  isle  of  Oleron,  after 
that  obtained  by  the  other  process,  a  course  of  about  200  miles.  It  gives 
Wood  charcoal,  well  prepared,  is  of  a  its  name  to  two  departments. — CharentBv 
deep-black  color,  brittle  and  porous,  an  inland  department,  formed  chiefly  out 
tasteless  and  inodorous.  It  is  ixifusible  of  the  ancient  province  of  Angoumoiay 
in  any  heat  a  furnace  can  raise;  but  and  traversed  by  the  river  Charente; 
by  the  intense  heat  of  an  electric  fur-  area,  2294  sq  miles;  capital  Angoulfime. 
nace  it  is  hardened,  and  at  length  is  soil  generally  thin,  dry,  and  arid;  one- 
volatilized,  presenting  a  surface  with  a  third  devoted  to  tillage,  a  third  to  vine- 
distinct  appearance  of  having  under-  yards,  and  the  remainder  meadows, 
gone  fusion.  Charcoal  is  insoluble  in  woods,  and  waste  lands.  The  wines  are 
water,  and  is  not  affected  by  it  at  low  of  inferior  quality,  but  they  yield  the 
temperatures;  hence,  wooden  stokes  best  brandy  in  Europe,  the  celebrated 
which  are  to  be  immersed  in  water  are  cognac  brandy  being  made  in  Cognac 
often  charred  to  preserve  them,  and  the  and  other  districts.  Pop.  351,733. — Cha- 
ends  of  posts  stuck  in  the  ground  are  BENXK-lNFfiBiEURE  (a^>-fft-ri-e«r ;  *  Lower 
also  thus  treated.  Owing  to  its  pecul-  Charente*),  a  marUime  department,  com- 
iarly  porous  texture,  charcoal  possesses  prises  parts  of  the  former  provinces  of 
the  property  of  absorbing  a  large  quantity  Angoumois  and  Poitou ;  area,  2791  sq. 
of  air  or  other  gases  at  common  tempera-  miles.  Surface  in  general  flat ;  soil 
tures,  and  of  yielding  the  greater  part  chalky  and  sandy,  fertile,  and  well  culti- 
of  them  when  heated.  Charcoal  like-  vated ;  a  considerable  portion  planted 
wise  absorbs  the  odoriferous  and  color-  with  vines ;  salt  manhes  along  the  coast, 
ing  principles  of  most  animal  and  vege-  The  pastures  are  good,  and  well  stocked 
table  substances,  and  hence  is  a  valuable  with  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  The  wine 
deodorizer  and  disinfectont.  Water  is  of  common  quality,  and  chiefly  used 
which,   from  having  been  long  kept  in  for  making  brandy.    Oysters  and  sardines 
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abound  on  the  coast.  Salt  and  brandy 
are  the  only  articles  manufactured  to  any 
fn*eat  extent  Capital  La  Rochelle.  Pop. 
453,793. 

Charenton-le-Pont   ^f,*^^^^^^^^ 

about  5  miles  east  from  Paris,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Marne  with  the  Seine, 
with  numerous  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing; establishments.  Pop.  18,034. 
Charge  (charj),  in  heraldry,  signifies 
^^^  o  the  various  figures  depicted  on 
the  escutcheon. — In  gunnery  charge 
signifies  the  quantity  of  powder  used  at 
one  discharge  of  a  gun.— C^argfe,  in 
military  tactics,  is  the  rapid  advance  of 
infantry  or  cavalry  against  the  enemy, 
with  the  object  of  breaking  his  lines  by 
the  momentum  of  the  attaclc.  Infantry 
generally  advance  to  about  100  yards  and 
fire,  then  gradually  quicken  their  pace 
into  the  charge-step,  and  dash  at  the 
enemy's  lines.  Cavalry  charge  in  echelon 
or  column  against  infantry,  which  is 
usually  formed  in  squares  to  receive  them. 

Chargr^-d'Affaires  ^i^^X'ini'l 

of  an  inferior  rank  of  diplomatic  agents. 
See  Minister,  Foreign, 


for  pleasure  and  in  war.  Chariots,  such 
as  thofse  used  among  the  Egyptians. 
Assyrians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  were  of 
various  forms.    A  common  form  was  open 


Egyptian  War-chariot.— RoseUlnL 

behind  and  closed  in  front,  and  had  only 
two  wheels.  The  chariot  was  strongly 
and  even  elegantly  built,  but  not  well 
adapted  for  speed.  In  ancient  warfare 
chariots  were  of  great  importance;  thus 
we  read  of  the  900  iron  chariots  of  Sisera 


Assyrian  War-ohariot.— Layard 

r!liA.ri1rA.r  (char-i-kftr') ,  a  town  of  as  giving  him  a  great  advantage  against 
vuaii&ai  Afghanistan,  in  the  district  the  Israelites.  The  PhiUstines  in  their 
of   Kohistan,  21  miles  north   of  Cabul.   war  against   Saul  had   30,000   chariots. 


Pop.  5000. 


The   sculptures   of   ancient   Egjpt   show 


Chfl.rin9«Cr088     (chfir'ing-kros),  the  that  the  chariots  formed  the  strength  of 

x/uaxxM5  VAVQQ      titular     center     of  the  Egyptian  army,  these  vehicles  b^^ing 

I/ondon,  so  named  from  a   cross   which  two-horsed  and  carrying  the  drivet  and 

stood  until  1647  at  the  village  of  Charing  the  warrior,  sometimes  a  third  man,  the 

in  memory  of  Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  I.  shield-bearer.    There  is  no  representation 

It  is  now  a  triangular  piece  of  roadway  of  Egyptian  soldiers  on  horseback,  and 

at  Trafalgar  Square.  consequently  when  Moses  in  his  song  of 

Chariot  (c^ar'i-<>t),  a  term  applied  to  triumph    over    Pharaoh    speaks    of    the 

%/AMMxvv   yehicles  used  anciently  both  'horse  and  his  rider/  'rider'  must  b%  un- 
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Gharites  Charlemagne 

derstood  to  mean  chariot-rider.  In  the  valley  of  Roncesvalles  by  the  Biscayans, 
Egyptian  chariots  the  framework,  wheels,  and  the  rear-guard  defeated ;  Roland,  one 
pole,  and  yoke  were  of  wood,  and  the  fit-  of  the  most  famous  warriors  of  those 
tings  of  tiie  inside,  the  bindings  of  the  times,  fell  in  the  battle.  As  his  power 
framework,  as  well  as  the  harness  were  increased,  he  meditated  more  seriously  the 
chiefly  of  raw  hide  or  of  tanned  leather,  accomplishment  of  the  plan  of  his  an- 
We  have  also  numbers  of  sculptures  cestor,  Charles  Martel,  to  restore  the 
which  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  Assyrian  Western  Empire  of  Rome.  Having  gone 
diariots.  These  resembled  the  Egyptian  to  Italy  to  assist  the  pope,  on  Christmas- 
in  all  essential  features,  containing  almost  day  800  he  was  crowned  and  proclaimed 
invariably  three  men — the  warrior,  the  CcBsar  and  Augustus  by  Leo  III,  the  titles 
shield-bearer,  and  the  charioteer.  A  <^^  the  Roman  emperors  being  thus  re- 
peculiarity  of  both  is  the  quiver  or  stored.  His  son  Pepin,  who  had  been 
quivers  full  of  arrows  attached  to  the  made  King  of  Italy,  died  in  810,  and  his 
Bide.  The  Assyrian  war-chariot  shown  in  death  was  followed  the  next  year  by  that 
the  figure  is  drawn  by  three  horses  of  Charles,  his  eldest  son.  Thus  of  his 
abreast,  and  all  the  appointments  are  legitimate  sons  one  only  remained,  Louis, 
rich  and  elaborate.  It  has,  as  will  be  King  of  Aquitania,  whom  Charlemagne 
noticed,  two  quivers  crossing  each  other  adopted  as  his  colleague  in  813.  He  died 
on  the  side,  filled  with  arrows,  and  each  Jan.  28,  814,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
also  containing  a  small  ax.  A  socket  ^^  reign,  and  was  buried  at  Aix-la- 
for  holding  the  spear  is  also  attached.  Chapelle,  his  favorite  and  usual  place  of 
From  the  front  of  the  chariot  a  singular  residence.  Charlemagne  was  a  friend  of 
ornamental  appendage  stretches  forward,  learning,  and  deserves  the  name  of  re- 
War  chariots  had  sometimes  scythe-like  storer  of  the  sciences  and  teacher  of  his 
weapons  attached  to  each  extremity  of  people.  He  attracted  by  his  liberality  the 
the  axle,  as  among  the  ancient  Persians  ™08t  distinguished  scholars  to  his  court 
and  Britons.  Among  the  Greeks  and  (among  others,  Alcuin,  from  England), 
Romans  chariot  races  were  common.  ^^^  established  an  academy  in  his  palace 

Charites    K-*g).  *«  «'«*"  '«'-•  ll  tl^eL'^il?'*  .T^^IATT^ 

«  «       ^.  .   literary   men   of  his  court     He  invited 

Chanty,   sisters  of.     See  8%sier»  of   teachers    of   language    and    mathematics 

"^     Oharttp.  from  Italy  to  the  principal  cities  of  the 

CliarkOV    (Mr'kof).     See  Kharkoff,       empire,  and  founded  schools  of  theology 

and  the  liberal  sciences  in  the  monas- 
r!Tifl^r1PTflA.0*Hl^  (shAr-16-mftn  ;  Carolua  teries.  He  strove  to  cultivate  his  mind  by 
vuaxxciiiagAic  Magnus,  Charies  the  intercourse  with  scholars;  and,  to  the 
Great),  King  of  the  Franks,  and  sub-  time  of  his  death,  this  intercourse  re- 
sequently  Emperor  of  the  West,  was  mained  his  favorite  recreation.  His 
born  in  742,  probably  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  mother-tongue  was  a  form  of  German, 
His  father  was  Pepin  the  Short,  King  of  but  he  spoke  several  languages  readily, 
the  Franks,  son  of  Charles  Martel.  On  especially  the  Latin,  and  was  naturally 
the  decease  of  his  father,  in  768,  he  eloquent  He  sought  to  improve  the 
was  crowned  king,  and  divided  the  king-  liturgy  and  church  music,  and  attempted 
dom  of  the  Franks  with  his  younger  unsuccessfully  to  introduce  uniformity  of 
brother  Carloman,  at  whose  death  in  measures  and  weights.  He  built  a  light- 
771  Charlemagne  made  himself  master  of  house  at  Boulogne,  constructed  several 
the  whole  empire,  which  embraced,  be-  ports,  encouraged  agriculture,  and  enacted 
sides  France,  a  large  part  of  Germany,  wise  laws.  He  convened  councils  and 
His  first  great  enterprise  was  the  con-  parliaments,  published  capitularies,  wrote 
quest  of  the  Saxons,  a  heathen  nation  many  letters  (some  of  which  are  still 
living  between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  extant),  a  grammar,  and  several  Latin 
which  he  undertook  in  772 ;  but  it  was  poems.  His  empire  comprehended  B^nce, 
not  till  803  that  they  were  finally  sub-  most  of  Catalonia,  Navarre,  and  Aragon, 
dued,  and  brought  to  embrace  Chris-  the  Netherlands,  Germany  as  far  as  the 
tianity.  While  he  was  combating  the  Elbe,  Saale,  and  Eider,  ITppcr  and  Middle 
Saxons,  Pope  Adrian  implored  his  assist-  Italy,  Istria,  and  a  part  of  Sclavonia. 
ance  against  Desiderius,  King  of  the  In  private  life  Charlemagne  was  exceed- 
liombards.  Charlemagne  immediately  ingly  amiable;  a  good  father,  and  gen- 
marched  with  his  army  to  Italy,  took  erous  friend.  In  dress  and  habits  he  was 
Pavia,  overthrew  Desiderius,  and  was  plain  and  economical.  His  only  excess 
crowned  King  of  Lombardy  with  the  iron  was  his  love  of  the  other  sex.  In  person 
crown.  In  778  he  repaired  to  Spain  to  he  was  strong  and  of  great  stature.  He 
assist  a  Moorish  prince,  and  while  return-  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  (le 
ing   his    troops   were   surprised   in    the   D^bonnaire). 
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PTiorlpTnnTif  (shArl-mCfli).  See  Oivet,  pressed  the  revolt  of  the  Parisians  and  a 
l/nanemonx  *^  ^Iging   ^^   ^he    peasants,   kept   the   King 

riiarlprm  (sh&rl-rwa),  a  town  in  of  Navarre  at  bay,  and  deprived  the  Bng- 
viiaixcxux  geigium^  province  of  lish  of  a  great  part  of  their  dominion  in 
Hainaut,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  France.  He  died  in  1380.  He  erected 
Sambre,  20  miles  E.  N.  £.  Mons.  It  has  the  Bastille  for  the  purpose  of  overawing 
manufactures  of  glass,  ironware,  etc,  and   the  Parisians. 

woolen  stuffs.    Pop.  26,528.  Pliflrli^s  VT      "urnamed      the      Silly, 

niiorUrAi  (8hkr-le-rol'),  a  town,  of  ^^"-^^^^  "^9  King  of  France  and 
vuaixcxvx  Washington  Co.,  Pennsyl-  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Paris 
vania,  40  miles  e.  by  s.  of  Pittsburgh.  It  in  1368,  and  in  1388  took  the  reins  of 
has  coaling  industries,  plate-glass  and  governinent  into  his  own  hands.  Four 
bottling  works»  etc.    Pop.  9615.  years  later  he  lost  his  reason,  and  one  of 

niiflrUq  T  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  most  disastrous  periods  of  French 
until  1C9  x,  j^j^g  ^£  Hungary,  bom  in  history  began.  The  kingdom  was  torn 
1887,  was  the  grandson  of  Archduke  by  the  rival  factions  of  Burgundians  and 
Charles  Louis,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Armagnacs  (Orleanists).  In  1415  Henry 
Francis  Joseph.  On  the  death  of  the  lat-  V  of  England  crossed  over  to  Normandy, 
ter  without  direct  heirs,  November  21,  took  Harfleur  by  storm,  won  the  famous 
1916,  Charles  succeeded  to  the  throne.  victory  of  Agincourt,  and  compelled  the 
niiarlaaT  surnamed  le  Chauve,  or  crazy  king  to  acknowledge  him  as  his 
Vruarics  X,  ^^  ^^j^  ^.^^  ^^  France,  successor.  Charles  died  in  1422. 
was  son  of  Louis  de  D^bonnaire,  and  was  riliovlAa  VTT  King  of  France,  was 
bom  823.  After  his  father's  death  in  ^HariCS  VAX,  ^^^  ^^  p^^jg  j^  3^403 
840  he  fought  with  his  half-brother  He  succeeded  only  to  the  southern  prov- 
Lothaire  for  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  inces  of  the  kingdom,  Henry  VI  of  Bng- 
and  finally  acquired  by  the  Treaty  of  land  being  proclaimed  king  of  France  at 
Verdun  (843)  all  those  territories  be-  Paris.  The  English  dominion  in  France 
tween  the  ocean  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ^as  under  the  government  of  the  Duke 
Meuse,  ttie  Scheldt,  the  SaOne,  the  Rhone,  ^f  Bedford,  and  so  skillfully  did  the  Eng- 
and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  other.  But  Hp^  general  conduct  his  operations  that 
he  lost  Southern  Aquiteine  to  his  nephew  Charles  had  almost  abandoned  the 
Pepm,  Mid  had  to  divide  Lorraine  with  struggle  as  hopeless  when  the  appearance 
his  brother  Louis  the  German.  In  875  ^^  jl^^ne  d'Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
he  was  crowned  emperor  by  Pope  John  ^^  j^  y^    ^  miracle,  a  favorable  turn 

VIII.    He  died  in  877.  ^o  his  affairs,  and  the  struggle  ended  in 

Charles  II.  syrnamed  le  Oroa,  or  the  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  all  their 
,  ,  ",  ^  ^^  King  of  France,  is  possessions  in  France  except  Calais, 
also  known  as  Charles  HI,  Emperor  of  charles  died  in  1461. 
Germany,  and  was  bom  about  832.  He  pr^  1  ttTTT  King  of  France,  son 
was  the  son  of  Louis  the  German,  and  tfliarieS  VJJ.1,  ^^  lx)uis  XI  was 
ascended  the  French  throne  ^^to  the  ^  j  ^^^q  ^^  succeeded  his  'father 
8Il^!Ji1J'1.„f''L-'Hp^Jiri'n  ^T^nH  ^^  ^^  ^483.  In  1491  he  married  Anne,  the 
rh??iii.t'?L'^vfar^  heiress  of  Brittany,  and  thereby  annexed 

the  foWo^i^^®*^.  ^  .  p.  ^_.  ^__  that  important  duchy  to  the  French 
Charles  m,  ^amldle^S,  w«  crown.  The  chief  event  in  the  reign  of 
the  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  and  born  Charies  VIII  is  his  expedition  into  Italy, 
in  879.  His  reign  is  noted  for  his  long  and  rapid  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of 
struggle  with  the  piratical  Northmen  or  Naples,  a  conquest  as  rapidly  lost  when  a 
Normans.    He  died  in  929.  few  months  later   Gonsalvo  de   Cordova 

n\.^^t^^rrr     Kinr    nf    FmnPA     «nr-  reannexed    it    to    Spain.     Charles    was 

Charles IV,  fl^%^\  ^^.^  ^^  X  '"S^^^^**'^^. «,  ^^°ST5^  ^^^^^'^^  *°*^  ^^^ 

Handsome,  third  son  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  ^^e°  ^^  ^^^  »°  i^p^-     ^  _ 

was    bom    in    1294,    and    ascended    the  Charles  IX     ^*°^  ^^  France,  son  of 

throne  in  1322.     He  died  in  1328,  with-  ^"*^*^°  *-«^)  Henry  II  and  Catharine 

out  male  issue,  and  was  the  last  of  the  de    Medici,   born   in   15.50,   ascended   the 

direct  line  descended  from  Hugh  Capet,  throne    at    the    app   of   ten    years.      His 

DTlRrlpft  V    surnamed  the  Wisei,  King  hanphty  and  ambitious  mother  seized  the 

vriwAxco  ¥ ,  ^j  France,  was  the  son  of  control    of    the    state.     Along    with    the 

John   II,   and   was  bom   in  1337.     His  Guises   she  headed   the   Catholic  League 

father  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bug-  against  the  Calvinista,  and  her  tortuous 

lish  at  Poitiers  in  1356,  the  management  and    unscrupulous   policy   helped    to    em- 

of  the  kingdom   devolved  on  him  at  an  bitter  the  religions  strife  of  the  factions, 

early  age.     With  great  skill  and  energy,  After  a  series  of  Huguenot  persecution* 

not  free«  however,  from  duplicity,  he  sup-,  and    civil  wars   a   peace   was   made   in 
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1570,  which,  two  years  later,  on  24th 
August,  1572,  was  treacherously  broken 
by  the  Massacre  of  St,  Bartholomew, 
The  king,  who  had  been  little  more  than 
the  tool  of  his  scheming  mother,  died  two 
years  afterwards,  in  1574. 
ritQflAe  Y  King  of  France,  Comte 
l/naries  a,  j'Artois,  bom  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1757,  grandson  of  Louis  X^^ 
was  the  youngest  son  of  the  dauphin,  and 
brother  of  Louis  XVI.  He  left  France 
in  1780,  after  the  first  popular  insurrec- 
tion and  destruction  of  the  Bastille,  and 
afterwards  assuming  the  command  of  a 
body  of  emigrants,  acted  in  concert  with 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  on  the 
Rhine.  Despairing  of  success,  he  retired 
to  Great  Britain  and  resided  for  several 
years  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood  at 
Edinburgh.  He  entered  France  at  the 
Restoration,  and  in  1824  succeeded  his 
brother,  Louis  XVIII,  as  king.  In  a 
short  time  his  reactionary  policy  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  the  popular  party, 
and  in  1830  a  revolution  drove  him  from 
the  throne.  He  died  in  1836.  His 
grandson,  the  Comte  de  Chambord  (which 
see),  claimed  the  French  throne  as  his 
heir. 

Pliai*lAo  TV  Emperor  of  Germany,  of 
i/aaries  X  V  ,   ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Luxemburg, 

was  bom  1316,  and  was  the  son  of  King 
John  of  Bohemia.  In  1346  he  was  elected 
emperor  by  five  of  the  electoral  princes, 
while  the  actual  emperor  Louis  the 
Bavarian  was  still  alive.  On  the  death 
of  the  latter  a  part  of  the  electors  elected 
Count  Gunther  of  Schwarzburg,  who  soon 
after  died ;  and  Charles  at  length  won 
over  his  enemies,  and  was  elected  and 
consecrated  emperor  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
In  1354  he  went  to  Italy  and  was  crowned 
King  of  Italy  at  Milan,  and  emperor  at 
Rome  the  year  following.  On  his  return 
to  Germany  in  1356  Charles  issued  his 
Golden  Bull  (which  see)  regulating  the 
election  of  the  German  emperors.  He 
died  at  Prague  in  1378.  Charles  was  art- 
ful, but  vacillating,  and  careless  of  all 
interests  but  those  of  his  own  family  and 
his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  In 
Germany  bands  of  robbers  plundered  the 
country,  and  the  fiefs  of  the  empire  were 
alienated.  In  Italy  Charles  sold  states 
and  cities  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  if 
they  themselves  offered  most,  made  them 
independent  republics.  But  Bohemia 
flourished  during  his  reign.  He  encour- 
aged trade,  industry,  and  agriculture, 
made  Prague  a  great  city,  and  established 
there  the  first  German  university  (1348). 
Pl«oi*lAa  V     Emperor  of  Germany  and 

latter  capacity  he  is  called  Charles  I), 
the   eldest   son   of   Philip,    Archduke   of 


Austria,  and  of  Joanna,  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  was 
born  at  Ghent,  Feb.  24,  1500.  Charles 
was  thus  the  grandson  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  and  Mary,  daughter  of 
(Charles  the  Bold,  last  Duke  of  Bargandy, 
and  inherited  from  his  grandparents  on 
both  sides  the  fairest  countries  in  Europe, 
Aragon,  Naples^  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Caatile, 
and  the  colonies  in  the  New  World, 
Austria,  Burgundy,  and  the  Netherlands. 
On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  his  grand- 
father, Charles,  assumed  the  title  of  King 
of  Spain.  In  1519  he  was  elected 
emperor,  and  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Cha* 
pelle  with  extraordinary  splendor.  The 
progress  of  the  Reformation  of  Grermany 
demanded  the  care  of  the  new  emperor, 
who  held  a  diet  at  Worms.  Lather,  who 
appeared  at  this  diet  with  a  safe-conduct 
from    Charles,    defended    his    case    with 


Charles  V  of  Germany. 

energy  and  boldness.  The  emperor  kept 
silent;  but  after  Luther's  departure  a 
severe  edict  appeared  against  him  in  the 
name  of  Charles,  who  thought  it  his 
interest  to  declare  himself  the  defender  of 
the  Roman  Church.  A  war  with  France, 
which  the  rival  claims  of  Francis  I  in 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Navarre  made 
inevitable,  broke  out  in  1521.  Neither 
side  had  a  decided  success  till  the  battle 
of  Pavia  in  1525,  where  Francis  was 
totally  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
Charles  treated  his  captive  with  respect, 
but  with  great  rigor  as  regarded  the 
conditions  of  his  release.  A  league  of 
Italian  states,  headed  by  Pope  Clement 
VII,  was  now  formed  against  the  over- 
grown power  of  Charles;  but  their  ill- 
directed  efforts  had  no  success.  Rome 
itself  was  stormed  and  pillaged  by  the 
troops  of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon^  and 
the  pope  roflde  prisoner.  Nor  was  the 
alliance  of  Henry  VIII  of  England  with 
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Francis  against  the  emperor  any  more 
successful,  the  war  ending  in  a  treaty 
(Cambray,  1529)  of  which  the  conditions 
were  favorable  to  Charles.  A  war 
against  the  Turks  by  which  Solyman  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  an  expedition 
arainst  the  Dey  of  Tunis  by  which  20,- 
000  Christian  slaves  were  released,  added 
to  the  influence  of  Charles,  and  acquired 
for  him  the  reputation  ot  a  chivalrous 
defender  of  the  faith.  In  1537  he  made 
truce  with  Francis,  and  soon  after,  while 
on  his  way  to  the  Netherlands,  spent  six 
days  at  the  court  of  the  latter  in  Paris. 
In  1541  another  expedition  against  the 
African  Moors,  by  which  Charles  hoped 
to  crown  his  reputation,  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  he  lost  a  part  of  his  fleet  and 
army  before  Algiers  without  gaining  any 
advantage.  A  new  war  with  France 
arose  regarding  the  territory  of  Milan. 
The  quarrel  was  patched  up  by  the  peace 
of  Crespy  in  1545.  The  religious  strife 
was  again  disturbing  the  emperor. 
Charles,  who  was  no  bigot,  sought  to 
reconcile  the  two  parties,  and  with  this 
view  alternately  courted  and  threatened 
the  Protestants.  At  length  in  1546  the 
Protestant  princes  declared  war,  but  were 
driven  from  the  field  and  compelled  to 
submit.  But  the  defection  of  his  ally, 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  whom  Charles  had  in- 
vested with  the  electoral  dignity,  again 
turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  Protes- 
tants. Maurice  surprised  the  imperial 
camp  at  Innsbruck  in  the  middle  of  a 
stormy  night,  and  Charles  with  great 
difficulty  escaped  alone  in  a  litter.  The 
Treaty  of  Passau  was  dictated  by  the 
Protestants.  It  gave  them  equal  rights 
with  the  Catholics,  and  was  confirmed 
three  years  later  by  the  diet  of  Augsburg 
(1555).  Foiled  in  his  schemes  and  de- 
jected with  repeated  failures,  Charles 
resolved  to  resign  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  transfer  his  hereditary  estates  to  his 
son  Philip.  In  1555  he  conferred  on  him 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
on  January  15,  1556,  that  of  Spain,  re- 
tiring himself  to  a  residence  beside  the 
monastery  of  Yuste  in  Estremadura, 
where  he  amused  himself  by  mechanical 
labors  and  the  cultivation  of  a  garden. 
He  still  took  a  strong  interest  in  public 
affairs,  though  in  his  later  years  he  was 
very  much  of  an  invalid,  his  ill  health 
being  partly  caused  by  his  gourmandizing 
habits.  He  died  on  Sept.  21,  1558. 
niiarlpfl  VT      German    emperor,    the 

peror  Leopold  I,  was  born  Oct.  1,  1685. 
He  was  destined,  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  inheritance,  to  succeed 
his  relative  Charles  II  on  the  throne 
of  Spain.     But  Charles  II  by  his  will 


made  a  French  prince,  Philip,  Duke  of 
Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV,  heir  to 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  This  occasioned 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  in 
which  England  and  Holland  took  the  part 
of  the  Austrian  claimant.  Charles  held 
possession  of  Madrid  for  a  time,  and  was 
supported  by  the  skill  of  Marlborough 
and  Eugene,  but  he  was  eventually 
obliged  to  resign  Spain  to  the  French 
claimant,  and.  content  himself  with  the 
Spanish  subject-lands,  Milan,  Mantua, 
Sardinia,  and  the  Netherlands  (Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  1713,  and  Treaty  of  Rastadt, 
1714).  He  became  emperor  in  1711.  In 
a  war  against  the  Turks  his  armies,  led 
bv  Eugene  of  Savoy,  gained  the  decisive 
victories  of  Peterwardeln  and  Belgrade. 
After  the  death  of  his  only  son,  Charles 
directed  all  his  policy  and  energies  to 
secure  the  guarantee  of  the  varioua 
powers  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  whidi 
settled  the  succession  to  the  Austrian 
dominions  on  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa. 
In  1733  a  war  with  France  and  Spaia 
regarding  the  succession  in  Poland  ter- 
minated unfavorably  for  him,  he  having 
to  surrender  Sicily,  Naples,  and  part  of 
Milan  to  Spain,  and  Lorraine  to  France. 
In  1727  he  renewed  the  war  with  the 
Turks,  this  time  unsuccessfully.  CSiarleB 
died  Oct.  20,  1740. 
P.liQrloa  XTTT   Emperor   of   Germany, 

son  of  Maximilian  Emanuel,  elector  oi 
Bavaria.  In  1720  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  Elector  of  Bavaria.  He  was  one  of 
the  princes  who  protested  against  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  after  the  death 
of  Charles  VI  (see  above),,  in  1740,  he 
refused  to  acknowledge  Maria  Theresa 
as  heiress.  In  support  of  his  own  claims 
he  invaded  Austria  with  an  army,  took 
Prague,  was  crowned  King  of  Bohemia, 
and  in  1742  was  elected  emperor.  But 
fortune  soon  deserted  him.  The  armies  of 
Maria  Theresa  reconquered  all  Upper 
Austria,  and  overwhelmed  Bavaria. 
Charles  fled  to  Frankfort,  and  returning 
to  Munich  in  1744,  died  there  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Charles  I,     P¥   <>' ^England     Scot- 
*,     jg^^^    j^jj^    Ireland,    was 

born  at  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  in  the 
year  1600,  and  was  the  third  son  of 
James  VI  and  Anne  of  Denmark.  He 
married  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of 
Henry  IV  of  France,  and  in  1625  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  receiving  the  king- 
dom embroiled  in  a  Spanish  war.  The 
first  parliament  which  he  summoned, 
being  more  disposed  to  state  grievances 
than  grant  supplies,  was  dissolved.  Next 
year  (1626)  a  new  parliament  was  sum- 
moned; but  the  House  proved  no  mor« 
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tractable  than  before,  and  was  soon  dis- 
solved. In  1628  the  king  was  obliged  to 
call  a  third  parliament,  which  showed 
itself  as  much  opposed  to  arbitrary  meas- 
ures as  its  predecessor,  and  after  voting 
the  supplies  prepared  the  Petition  of 
Right,  which  Charles  was  constrained  to 
pass  into  a  law.  But  the  determined 
«pirit  with  which  the  parliament  resisted 


Charles  I  of  England. 

the  king's  claim  to  levy  tonnage  and 
poundage  on  his  own  authority  led  to  a 
rupture,  and  Charles  again  dissolved  the 
parliament,  resolving  to  try  and  reign 
without  one.  In  this  endeavor  he  was 
supported  bv  Strafford  and  Laud  as  his 
chief  counselors.  With  their  help  Charles 
continued  eleven  years  without  summon- 
ing a  parliament,  using  the  arbitrary 
courts  of  High  Commission  and  Star- 
chamber  as  a  kind  of  cover  for  pure 
absolutism,  and  raising  money  by  uncon- 
stitutional or  doubtful  means.  In  1637 
John  Hampden  began  his  career  of 
resistance  to  the  king's  arbitrary  meas- 
ures by  refusing  to  pay  ship-money,  the 
right  to  levy  which,  wfthout  authority  of 
parliament,  he  was  determined  to  bring 
before  a  court  of  law.  His  cause  was 
argued  for  twelve  days  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer;  and  although  he  lost  it  by 
the  decision  of  eight  of  the  judges  out 
of  twelve,  the  discussion  of  the  question 
produced  a  very  powerful  impression  on 
the  public  mind.  It  was  in  Scotland, 
however,  that  formal  warlike  opposition 
was  destined  to  commence.  The  attempts 
of  Charles  to  introduce  an  Anglican 
liturgy  into  that  country  produced  violent 
tumults,  and  gave  origin  to  the  famous 
Covenant  in  1638,  to  oppose  the  king's 
design.  An  English  army  was  sent  north, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  army  of  the 
Covenanters,   and  in  1640  a  parliament 


was  again  summoned,  which  proved  to  be 
the  famous  Long  Parliament.  An  ac- 
count of  the  struggle  between  king  and 
parliament,  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Strafford  and  Laud,  etc.,  cannot  here  be 
given,  but  the  result  was  that  both  king 
and  parliament  made  preparations  for 
war.  The  king  had  on  his  side  the  great 
bulk  of  the  gentry,  while  nearly  all  the 
Puritans  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
trading  towns  sided  with  the  parliament. 
The  first  action,  the  battle  of  Edgehill 
(23d  Oct.,  1642),  gave  the  king  a  slijjht 
advantage ;  but  nothing  very  decisive 
happened  till  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor, 
in  1644  where  Cromwell  routed  the  royal- 
ists. The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
the  year  following,  completed  the  ruin  of 
the  king's  cause.  Charles  at  length  gave 
himself  up  to  the  Scottish  army  at 
Newark  (5th  May,  1646).  After  some 
negotiations  he  was  surrendered  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  parliament.  Thi 
extreme  sect  of  the  Independents,  largely 
represented  in  the  army  and  headed  by 
Cromwell,  now  got  the  upper  hand,  and, 
coercing  the  parliament  and  the  mor« 
hesitating  of  the  Presbyterians,  brought 
Charles  to  trial  for  high  treason  against 
the  people,  and  had  sentence  of  death 
pronounced  against  him.  All  interposi- 
tion being  vain,  he  was  beheaded  before 
the  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall,  on  30th 
Jan..  1649,  meeting  his  fate  with  great 
dignity  and  composure.  Charles  had 
many  good  qualities.  Possessed  of  a 
highly-cultivated  mind,  with  a  fine  judg* 
ment  in  arts  and  letters,  he  was  also 
temperate,  chaste,  and  religious,  and,  al- 
though somewhat  cold  in  his  demeanor, 
kind  and  affectionate.  Nor  was  talent 
wanting  to  him.  But  these  merits  were 
counterbalanced  and  all  but  neutralized 
by  a  want  of  self-reliance  and  a  habit  of 
vacillation,  which  in  his  position  had  the 
effect  of  insincerity.  Coupled  with  this 
was  a  temperament  which  would  not 
brook  control  and  tended  to  absolutism. 

niiarlpq  TT  K^°S  ^^  England,  Ire- 
V/naries  Xl,    j^^^^  ^^^  Scotland,  aon 

of  Charles  I  and  Henrietta  Maria  of 
France,  was  born  in  1630.  He  was  a 
refugee  at  The  Hague  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  on  which  he  immediately  assumed 
the  royal  title.  Cromwell  was  then  all- 
powerful  in  England ;  but  Charles  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  Scots,  who 
had  proclaimed  him  their  king  July,  1650, 
and,  passing  over  to  Scotland,  was 
crowned  at  Scone  (1651).  Cromwell's 
approach  made  him  take  refuge  among 
the  English  royalists,  who,  having 
gathered  an  army,  encountered  Cromwell 
at  Worcester  and  were  totally  defeated. 
With  great  difficulty  Charles  escaped  to 
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France.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell  the 
Restoration  effected  without  a  struggle  by 
General  Monk  set  Charles  on  the  throne 
after  the  declaration  of  Breda,  his  entry 
into  the  capital  (29th  May,  16G0)  being 
made  amidst  universal  acclamations.  In 
1602  he  married  the  Infanta  of  Portugal, 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  a  prudent  and 
virtuous  princess,  but  in  no  way  calcu- 
lated to  acquire  the  affection  of  a  man  like 
Charles.  For  a  time  his  measures,  mainly 
counseled  by  the  chancellor,  Lord 
Clarendon,  were  prudent  and  conciliatory. 
But  the  indolence,  extravagance,  and 
licentious  habits  of  the  king  soon  involved 
the  nation  as  well  as  himself  in  dif- 
ficulties. Dunkirk  was  sold  to  the  French 
to  relieve  his  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
and  war  broke  out  with  Holland.  A 
Dutch  fleet  entered  the  Thames,  and 
burned  and  destroyed  ships  as  far  up  as 
Chatham.  The  great  plague  in  1665,  and 
the  great  fire  of  London  the  year  follow- 
ing, added  to  the  disasters  of  the  period. 
Tn  1667  Clarendon  was  dismissed,  and  a 
tnpie  alliance  between  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden,  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV,  followed;  but 
the  extravagance  of  the  king  made  him 
willing  to  become  a  mere  pensioner  of 
Louis  XIV,  with  whom  he  arranged  a 
private  treaty  against  Holland  in  1070. 
The  Cabal  ministry  was  by  this  time  in 
power,  and  they  were  quite  ready  to 
break  the  triple  alliance  and  bring  about 
a  rupture  with  the  Dutch.  As  the  king 
did  not  choose  to  apply  to  parliament 
for  money  to  carry  on  the  projected  war, 
he  caused  the  exchequer  to  be  shut  up  in 
January,  1672,  and  by  several  other  dis- 
graceful and  arbitrary  proceedings  gave 
great  disgust  and  alarm  to  the  nation. 
The  war  ended  in  failure,  and  the  Cabal 
ministry  was  dissolved  in  1673.  The  year 
1678  was  distinguished  by  the  pretended 
Popish  plot  of  Titus  Oates.  which  led  to 
the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from 
parliament.  In  1679  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  passed,  and  the  temper  of  the 
parliament  was  so  much  excited  that  the 
king  dissolved  it.  A  new  parliament 
which  assembled  in  1680  had  to  be  dis- 
solved for  a  like  reason,  and  yet  another 
which  met  the  year  following  at  Oxford. 
Finally  Charles,  like  his  father,  deter- 
mined to  govern  without  a  parliament, 
and  after  the  suppression  of  the  Rye 
House  plot  and  the  execution  of  Russell 
and  Sidney  re-established  an  absolute  rule. 
He  died  from  the  consequences  of  an 
apoplectic  attack  in  February,  1685,  after 
having  received  the  sacrament  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Charles  was  a  man  of  wit,  and  possessed 
an  easy  good   nature*  but  was  entirely 


selfish,  and  indifferent  to  anything  but  his 
own  pleasure.  He  had  no  patriotism, 
honor,  or  generosity,  but  was  not  destitute 
of  the  ability  to  rule.  He  had  no 
legitimate  children.  His  mistresses  were 
numerous,  and  several  of  them  were 
raised  to  the  highest  ranks  of  nobility, 
while  six  of  his  illegitimate  sons  were 
taade  dukes. 
Charles  XH,    Kin.  of^8weden.^w« 

June  27,  1682.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1697,  when  he  was  but  fifteen 
years  old,  he  was  declared  of  age  by  the 
estates.  To  his  jealous  neighbors  this 
seemed  a  favorable  time  to  humble  the 
pride  of  Sweden.  Frederick  IV  of  Den- 
mark, Augustus  II  of  Poland,  and  the 
Czar  Peter  I  of  Russia  concluded  an 
alliance  which  resulted  in  war  against 
Sweden.  With  the  aid  of  an  English  and 
Dutch  squadron  the  Danes  were  soon  made 
to  sign  peace,  but  Augustus  of  Saxony 
and  Poland,  and  the  czar  were  still  in  the 
field.  Rapidly  transporting  20,000  men 
to  Livonia,  Charles  stormed  the  czar's 
camp  at  Nerva,  slaying  30,000  Russians 
and  dispersing  the  rest  (30th  Nov.,  1700). 
Crossing  the  Dwina  he  then  attacked  the 
Saxons  and  gained  a  decisive  victory. 
Following  up  this  advantage  he  won  the 
battle  of  Clissau,  drove  Augustus  from 
Poland,  had  the  crown  of  that  country 
conferred  on  Stanislaus  Leczinsky,  and 
dictated  the  conditions  of  peace  at 
Altranstadt  in  Saxony  in  1706.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1707,  the  Swedes  left  Saxony  to 
invade  Russia,  Charles  taking  the  shortest 
route  to  Moscow.  At  Smolensk  he  altered 
his  plan,  deviated  to  the  Ukraine  to  gain 
the  help  of  the  Cossacks,  and  weakened 
his  army  very  seriously  by  difficult 
marches  through  a  district  extremely 
cold  and  ill  supplied  with  provisions.  In 
this  condition  Peter  marched  upon  him 
with  70,000  men,  and  defeated  him  com- 
pletely at  Pultawa.  Charles  fled  with  a 
small  guard  and  found  refuge  and  an 
honorable  reception  at  Bender,  in  the 
Turkish  territory.  Here  he  managed  to 
persuade  the  Porte  to  declare  war  against 
Russia.  The  armies  met  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pruth  (July  1.  1711)  and  Peter 
seemed  nearly  ruined,  when  his  wife, 
Catharine,  succeeded  in  bribing  the  grand 
vizier,  and  procured  a  peace  in  which  the 
interests  of  Charles  were  neglected.  The 
attempts  of  Charles  to  rekindle  a  war 
were  vain,  and  after  having  spent  some 
years  at  Bender  he  was  forced  by  the 
Turkish  government  to  leave.  Arrived  in 
his  own  country  in  1714,  he  set  about  the 
measures  necessary  to  defend  the  king- 
dom, and  the  fortunes  of.  Sweden  were 
beginning  to  assume  a  favorable  aspect 
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when  he  was  slain  by  a  cannonball  as  he  against  the  French.  In  1805  he  corn- 
was  besieging  Frederikshall,  Norway,  manded  in  Italy  against  Mass^na,  and 
Not.  30,  1718.  Firmness,  valor,  and  love  won  Galdiero  (3l8t  Oct.)  ;  but  in  the 
of  justice  were  the  great  features  in  the  campaign  of  1809  in  Germany  against 
character  of  Charles,  with  which  were  Napoleon  he  was  unsuccessful,  the  battle 
combined  a  remarlcable  military  genius  of  Wagram  (5th  and  6th  July)  laying 
and  a  desire  to  emulate  the  career  of  Austria  at  the  feet  of  the  French  em- 
Alexander  the  Great.  But  his  rashness  peror.  With  that  event  the  military 
and  obstinacy  were  such  as  to  negative  career  of  Charles  closed.  He  died  In 
the  effect  of  his  high  powers.  After  1847.  He  published  several  military 
his  death  Sweden  sank  from  the  rank  of  works  of  value. 

a  leading  power.  Voltaire's  lAfe  of  GharlfiS  Albert  ^'°^  ^'  Sardinia, 
Charles  XI I  gives  a  picturesque  account  ^■**«'**^*'  a^xu^xw,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
of  his  career.  son  of  Charles  Emmanuel,  Prince  of 
riTiarlAo  YTTT  King  of  Sweden,  was  Savoy-Carignan.  In  1831  he  succeeded 
l/lianes  AXXX^  ^^^^  .^  ^^-^g^  ,,^1^^  ^^  ^he  throne  on  the  death  of  Charles 
the  second  son  of  King  Adolphus  Fred-  Felix,  but  his  government  at  first  greatly 
erick.  In  the  war  with  Russia,  in  1788,  disappointed  the  liberal  party  by  its 
he  received  the  command  of  the  fleet,  despotic  tendencies.  It  was  not  till  near 
and  defeated  the  Russians  in  the  Gulf  1848  that,  seeing  the  growing  strength  of 
of  Finland.  After  the  murder  of  his  the  progressive  and  national  movement 
brother,  Gustavus  III,  in  1792,  he  was  in  Italy,  he  took  up  the  position  of  its 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  regency,  and  champion.  As  such  he  took  the  field 
gained  universal  esteem  in  that  position,  against  Austria  on  behalf  of  the  I»m- 
The  revolution  of  1809  placed  him  on  the  bardo- Venetian  provinces,  but  was  crush- 
throne  at  a  very  critical  period,  but  his  ingly  defeated  at  Novara,  23d  March, 
Srudent  conduct  procured  the  union  of  1849.  He  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son, 
weden  with  Norway,  Nov.  4,  1814.  He  Victor  Emmanuel,  and,  retiring  to 
adopted  as  his  successor  Marshal  Berna-  Portugal,  died  28th  July,  1849. 

ChariesT^Feb^^^         ''''  ^^"^  ^"^^^  ""'  Charlcs  Edward  Stuart,     "fl^^ 

fHiarlM  YTV      Qo^  n^^nA^4*^  Pretender,  grandson  of  James  II,  King  of 

UnarieS  ill  V  .     See  Bemadotte.  England,  son  of  James  Edward  and  Clem- 

niiArli^s  T      K^°&     o^     Spain.        See  entina.     daughter     of     Prince     Sobieski, 

viiaxics  X,     Charles    V,    Emperor    of  was  born  in  1720  at  Rome.     In  1742  he 

Oermany.  went  to  Paris  and  persuaded  Louis  XV 

Cliarles  IV  ^^^f^  o^  Spain,  bom  at 
i/naries  X  V ,     ^^^^^^  ^gth  Nov.,  1784, 

succeeded  his  brother  Ferdinand  VI  in 
1788,  was  all  his  life  completely  under 
the  influence  of  his  wjfe  and  her 
paramour  Godoy.  In  1808  Charles  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  Napoleon.  He  died  in 
1819. 

Charles  I       ^"^  ^^  Roumania,   was 

German  Prince  Karl  Anton  of  Hohenzol- 
lem-Sigmaringen.  He  was  elected  Prince 
of  Roumania  in  1866  and  was  crowned 
king  in  1881,  following  the  Russo-Turkish 
war.  His  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Prince  Herman  of  Wied,  became  a  notable 
author  under  the  pen  name  of  Carmen 
Sylva.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  European 

mSnl-®  a^5^JiSi?^ll  ^^T  "«",trality  of  feou-  prf^ce  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
mania  and  kept  m  close  touch  with  the 
Triple  Alliance.     He  died  on  October  10, 

1914,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  to  assist  him  in  an  attempt  to  recover  tlit 

Prince  Ferdinand  of  Hohenzollern-Sigma-  throne   of   his   ancestors.     Fifteen    thou- 

ringen,  in  default  of  direct  heirs.  sand   men  were  on   the  point   of  sailing 

GliarleS      archduke  of  Austria,  third  from  Dunkirk,  when  the  English  admiral 

>     son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  Norris  dispersed  the  whole  fleet.    Charles 

II,  was  bom  in  Florence  5th  Sept.,  1771.  now  determined  to  trust  to  his  own  exer- 

Comm^der-inKihief  of  the  Austnan  army  tions.     Accompanied  by  seven  oflScers  be 

on  the  Rhine,  he  won  several  victories.  landed   on   the  west  coast  of   Scotland, 
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from  a  small  ship  called  the  Doutelle. 
Many  Lowland  nobles  and  Highland 
chiefs  went  over  to  his  party.  With  a 
small  army  thus  formed  he  marched  for- 
ward, captured  Perth,  then  Edinburgh 
(Sept.  It,  1745),  defeated  an  army  of 
4000  British  under  Sir  John  Cope  at 
Prestonpans  (Sept.  22),  and  advancing 
obtained  possession  of  Carlisle.  He  now 
caused  his  father  to  be  proclaimed  King 
and  himself  Regent  of  England ;  removed 
his  headquarters  to  Manchester,  and 
soon  found  himself  within  100  miles  of 
London,  where  many  of  his  friends 
awaited  his  arrival.  The  rapid  successes 
of  the  adventurer  now  caused  a  part  of 
the  British  forces  in  Germany  to  be  re- 
called. Want  of  support,  disunion,  and 
jealousy  among  the  adherents  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  some  errors,  and  the  superior 
force  opposed  to  him,  compelled  Prince 
Charles  to  retire  in  the  beginning  of  1746. 
The  victory  at  Falkirk  (Jan.  28,  1746) 
was  his  last.  As  a  final  attempt  he 
risked  the  battle  of  CuUoden  against  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  April  16,  1746,  in 
which  his  army  was  defeated  and  entirely 
dispersed.  The  prince  now  wandered 
about  for  a  long  time  through  the  wilds 
of  Scotland,  often  without  food,  and  the 
price  of  £30,000  sterling'  was  set  upon 
his  head.  At  length,  on  Sept  20,  1746, 
five  months  after  the  defeat  of  CuUoden, 
he  escaped  in  a  French  frigate.  He 
received  a  pension  of  20,000  livres  yearly 
from  France,  and  of  12,000  doubloons 
from  Spain.  Forced  to  leave  France  by 
the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle 
(1748),  he  went  to  Italy,  and  in  1772 
married  a  princess  of  Stolberg-Gedern, 
from  whom  eight  years  later  he  was 
separated.  (See  Albany.)  In  the  end 
he  fell  into  habits  of  intoxication,  died 
Jan.  81, 1788,  and  was  buried  at  Frascatl. 
The  funeral  service  was  performed  by  his 
only  surviving  brother,  the  Cardinal  of 
York,  with  whose  death  in  1807  the 
Stuart  line  ended.  The  cardinal  received 
a  pension  from  Britain  of  £4000  a  year 
till  his  death. 

Charles Tllarter,  5"^"^  <>'  t^® 

wM«.Axv»  .«^»j.  »vx  ,    jYanks,  was  a  son 
I  of  Pepin  H^ristal.     His  father  had  gov- 
1  erned  as  mayor  of  the  palace  under  the 
f  weak  Frankish  kings  with  so  much  justice 
that  he  was  enabled  to  make  his  office  he- 
reditary in  his  family.    Chilperic  II,  king 
of  the  Franks,  refusing  to  acknowledge 
Charles  Martel  as  mayor  of  the  palace, 
the  latter  deposed  him,  and  set  Clothaire 
IV    in    his    place.     After    the    death    of 
Clothaire  he  restored  Chilperic,  and  sub- 
sequently placed  Thierri   on   the   throne. 
Charles  Martel  rendered  his  rule  famous 
by  the  great  victory  which  he  gained  in 


October,  732,  over  the  Saracens,  near 
Tours,  from  which  he  acquired  the  name 
of  Martel,  signifying  hammer.  He  died 
741.  Charlemagne  was  his  grandson. 
See  Charlemagne. 

Charles  the  Bold,  JJ")"  *'.'?"'> 

'  gundy,  son  of 
Philip  the  Good  and  Isabella  of  Portugal, 
born  at  Dijon  Nov.  10,  1433.  While  his 
father  yet  lived  Charles  left  Burgundy,* 
and  forming  an  alliance  with  some  of  the 
great  French  nobles  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  power  of  the  feudal 
nobility,  he  marched  on  Paris  with  20,000 
men,  defeated  Louis  XI  at  Montlh^ri,  and 
won  the  counties  of  Boulogne,  Guines, 
and  Ponthieu.  Succeeding  his  father  in 
1467,  he  commenced  his  reign  by  severe 
repression  of  the  citizens  of  Lidge  and 
Ghent.  In  1468  he  married  Margaret  of 
York,  sister  of  Edward  IV  of  England. 
Li^ge  having  rebelled,  the  duke  stormed 
and  sacked  the  town.  In  1470  the  war 
with  France  was  renewed,  and  although 
the  duke  was  forced  to  sue  for  a  truce 
he  soon  took  up  arms  anew,  and,  crossing 
the  Somme,  stormed  and  fired  the  city  of 
Nesle.  Louis  meanwhile  involved  him 
in  greater  embarrassments  by  exciting 
against  him  Austria  and  the  Swiss. 
Charles,  ever  ready  to  take  up  a  quarrel, 
threw  himself  on  Germany  with  char- 
acteristic fury,  and  lost  ten  months  in 
a  futile  siege  of  Neuss.  He  was  success- 
ful, however,  in  conquering  Lorraine  from 
Duke  Ren6.  Charles  now  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Swiss,  took  the 
city  of  Granson,  putting  800  men  to  the 
sword.  But  this  cruelty  was  speedily 
avenged  by  the  descent  of  a  Swiss  army, 
which  at  the  first  shock  routed  the  duke^s 
forces  at  Granson,  March  3,  1476.  Mad 
with  rage  and  shame  Charles  gathered  an- 
other army,  invaded  Switzerland,  and 
was  again  defeated  with  great  loss  at 
Morat.  The  Swiss,  led  by  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  now  undertook  the  reconquest 
of  Lorraine,  and  obtained  possession  of 
Nancy.  Charles  marched  to  recover  it, 
but  was  utterly  routed  and  himself  slain. 
The  house  of  Burgundy  ended  in  him,  and 
his  death  without  male  heirs  removed 
the  greatest  of  those  independent  feudal 
lords  whose  power  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  growth  of  the  French  monarchy. 
His  daughter  Mary  married  Maximilian 
of  'Germany,  but  most  of  his  French 
territory  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  king. 

Charles  the  Great.     See   charie^ 

magne, 

Charles  Eiver,  *  ^^^^  '  jj  e  r  i  n 

^        ,        ^  Massachusetts,  which 

flows  into  Boston  harbor,  separating  Bos- 
ton from  Charlestown.    It  affords  motiv« 
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power  for  many  factories  and  is  navigable 
for  a  few  miles  above  Boston. 

Charles's  Wain.    See  Bear,  Great. 

Charleston  (Charls'tun).  a  city  and 
OnanesiOU  seaport  of  South  Caro- 
lina, on  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Cooper  and 
Ashley,  which  unite  just  below  the  city, 
and  form  a  spacious  and  convenient  har- 
bor extending  about  7  miles  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  defended  by  several  forts. 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  most  of 
the  principal  thoroughfares  being  60  to 
70  feet  wide  and  bordered  with  fine  shade- 
trees.  It  has  become  the  metropolis  of 
the  state,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  com- 
mercial cities  in  the  south.  Its  institu- 
tions are  numerous,  including  the  Charles- 
ton Jjibrary,  founded  in  1743,  the  College 
of  Charleston,  1785.  and  the  Orphan 
House,  1794,  one  of  the  oldest  Institutions 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.     The  staple 


>.  \  >^        Charleston 
^sA^^        Harbor 

5 

exports  are  cotton,  rice,  rosin  and 
turpentine,  lumber,  and  phosphate  (see 
that  art).  It  has  also  important  manu- 
facturing industries.  The  Civil  war 
greatly  damaged  its  trade,  but  there  has 
since  been  marked  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial progress.  Yellow  fever  formerly 
made  frecjuent  ravages  in  Charleston,  but 
the  city  is  now  considered  more  healthv 
than  most  other  Atlantic  towns  in  the 
southern  states.  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  on  April  12, 
1861,  and  was  evacuated  by  the  Con- 
federates on  February  17,  1865.  On  31st 
August^  1886.   the  coast   region   of   the 


United  States  from  Alabama  to  New 
York  experienced  a  series  of  earthquake 
shocks,  irum  which  Charleston  in  partic- 
ular suffered  severely,  many  lives  and 
about  $5,000,000  worth  of  property  being 
destroyed.     Pop.  70,000. 

Charleston,  ?i{f'  ^^p^^^  of  coies  Co 

'  Illinois,  4o  miles  w.  of 
Terre  Haute.  It  has  flouring  and  woolen 
mills,  railroad  machine  shops,  etc.,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  State 
Normal  School    Pop.  5884. 

Charleston,  l^^t/  If^^^^.^^ 

is  situated  on  the  Great  Kanawha  Kiver, 
which  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  this 
point.  It  is  a  large  oil  and  coal  center 
and  is  served  by  five  railroads.  There  are 
various  industrial  plants,  including  a 
large  axe  factory.    Pop.  50,000. 

n^inrlAQfftTXTTi    *  former  city  and  sea- 

trnanesiown,  ^^^^  ^^    ^^    j^jAt^ 

States,  since  1874  part  of  the  municipality 
of  Boston,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
bridjres  across  Charles  River.  In  the 
southeast  part  there  is  one  of  the  chief 
navy-yards  in  the  United  States,  occupy- 
ing an  area  of  from  70  to  80  acres. 
Bunker  Hill,  on  which  was  fought  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  battles  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  is  in  this  town,  and  there 
is,  on  the  site,  a  commemorative  mona- 
ment  220  feet  high. 

Gharleville  (sh&ri-vei),   a  town   of 

v^nanevilie  France,  department  of 
Ardennes,  1  mile  n.  of  M^zi^res,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  a  bridge  across 
the  Meuse.  It  has  wide  and  regular- 
built  streets,  considerable  manufactures, 
and  a  large  trade  in  coal,  iron,  wine,  etc 
Pop.  19,693. 

Charlock  (<^h&r'lok),  the  vulgar  name 
of  Sin  Apis  arveTisds,  a  com- 
mon yellow  weed  in  cornfields,  also  called 
wild  mustard.  Jointed  or  white  char- 
lock is  Raphdnus  Raphanisirum,  It  also 
is  a  common  cornfield  weed,  but  having 
white  or  straw-colored  flowers  and  jointed 
pods. 

Charlotte  i«i>&?;jot),  a  dtv  of  North 

^*"'^  Carohna,  capital  of  Meck- 
lenburg Co.,  and  the  seat  of  Biddle  Uni- 
versity and  other  educational  institutions. 
It  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  cotton- 
seed-oil and  various  others,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  branch  of  the  United  States 
mint,  not  now  in  operation.    Pop.  34,01C 

Charlotte-AmaUe,  *,  'STAs^^^t 

St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  one  of  the  Vii^ 
gin  Islands,  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  island.  It  has 
an  excellent  harbor  with  a  floating  dock 
and  is  an  important  coaling  station.  Pop. 
about  12,000, 
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Charlottenbnrg^^,*^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  Spree,  about  3  miles  from  Berlin, 
with  a  royal  palace  and  park,  many 
beautiful  villas  and  handsome  monu- 
ments, also  important  industrial  and 
manufacturing  establishments,  especially 
of  electrical  appliances.     Pop.  237,231. 

CharlottesviUe  <f?ro^y^/>-  „", 

Albemarle  Co.,  Virginia,  97  miles  w.  N.  w. 
of  Richmond.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  founded  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  1819,  and  near  by  is 
Monticello,  Jefferson's  home.  It  has  iron 
and  bottling  works,  woolen  and  silk  mills, 
etc.     Pop.  6765. 

Charlottetown,  ^  *J>^^  ^^  ^"-'tish 

'  North  America,  cap- 
ital of  Prince  Edward  Island,  on  Hills- 
borough Bay,  110  miles  N.  of  Hali- 
fax, It  contains  handf^ome  public  build- 
ings and  churches,  is  advantageously 
situated  for  commerce,  and  its  harbor 
is  one  of  the  best  in  North  America.  Pop. 
(1911)    11,198. 

Gharm  ^^^y thing  believed  to  possess 
'  some  occult  or  supernatural 
power,  such  as  an  amulet,  spell,  etc.,  but 
properly  applied  (as  the  name,  derived 
from  Ikt.  carmen  a  song,  indicates)  to 
spells  couched  in  formulas  of  words  or 
verses. 

Char^nel-hOUSe,  ?  cl^amber  or  build- 
vu«*A  a*w  XXV  M.»^^  jjj^    under    or   near 

churches  where  the  bones  of  the  dead  are 

deposited. 

PTiarnn    (ka'ron),  in  Greek  mythology, 

v^uaxuu    ^jjg  g^jj  ^^  Erebus  and  Night. 

It  was  his  office  to  ferry  the  dead  in  his 
crazy  boat  over  the  rivers  of  the  infernal 
regions,  for  which  office  he  received  an 
obolus,  or  farthing,  which  accordingly  was 
usually  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
deceased.  He  was  represented  as  an  old 
man-  with  a  gloomy  aspect,  matted  beard, 
and  tattered  garments. 
ChaiDie  (s^^^'pS),  llnt  for  dressing 
*        wounds. 

GharoOV  (s^&r'poi),  in  the  East  In- 
l»wj    j.^g^   ^    gj^^jj   portable   bed, 

consisting  of  a  wooden  frame  resting  on 
four  legs,  with  bands  across  to  support 
the  bedding. 

Gharani    (c^ar'kg),    jerked    beef,    the 
\^narqui    Chilean  name  of  which  the 
English  term  is  a  corruption. 
Gharr.      see  Char. 

GharraS  (chcr'ras),  a  resinous  sub- 
"*  stance  which  exudes  from  the 
Indian  hemp  and  is  collected  for  use  as  a 
narcotic  or  intoxicant,  forming  a  con- 
siderable article  of  trade  in  Asia. 
28-2 


Ghart  *  hydrographlcal  or  marine 
'  map,  that  is  a  draught  or  pro- 
jection of  some  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, with  the  coasts,  islands,  rocks,  banks, 
channels,  or  entrances  into  harbors, 
rivers,  and  bays,  the  points  of  compass, 
soundings,  or  depth  of  water,  etc.,  to 
regulate  the  courses  of  ships  in  their 
voyages.  The  term  chart  is  applied  to  a 
marine  map ;  map  is  applied  to  a  draught 
of  some  portion  of  land  (often  including 
sea  also).  And  plane  chart  is  one  in 
which  the  meridians  are  supposed  parallel 
to  each  other,  the  parallels  of  latitude  at 
equal  distances,  and  of  course  the  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude  everywhere 
equal  to  each  other.  A  great  number  of 
excellent  charts  are  produced  by  the 
hydrogrnphic  department  of  the  British 
admiralty  and  are  sold  at  a  low  rate. 
The  United  States  Coast  Survey  Depart- 
ment produces  similar  charts.  See  Map, 
Gharter^^^***'^®'^'  ^  written  iustru- 
ua  u^i  ment,  executed  with  usual 
forms,  given  as  evidence  of  a  grant,  con- 
tract, or  other  important  transaction  be- 
tween man  and  man.  Royal  charters  are 
such  as  are  granted  by  sovereigns  to  con^ 
vey  certain  rights  and  privileges  to  their 
subjects,  such  as  the  Great  Charter, 
granted  by  King  John  (see  Magna 
Charta),  and  charters  granted  by  various 
sovereigns  to  boroughs  and  municipal 
bodies,  to  universities  and  colleges,  or  to 
colonies  and  foreign  possessions;  some- 
what similar  to  which  are  charters 
granted  by  the  state  or  legislature  to 
banks  and  other  companies  or  associa- 
tions, etc. 

Gharter-hOUSe,  *  celebrated  school 
wAAMAi/vx  ■»Avru.oc,^jj^  charitable  foun- 
dation in  the  city  of  London.  In  1370 
Sir  Walter  Manny  and  Northburgh,  Bish- 
op of  London,  built  and  endowed  it  as 
a  priory  for  Carthusian  monks  (hence 
the  name,  a  corruption  of  Chartreuse,  the 
celebrated  Carthusian  convent).  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  it 
passed  through  several  hands  till  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Thomas  Sutton, 
who  converted  it  into  a  hospital,  richly 
endowed,  consisting  of  a  master,  preacher, 
head  schoolmaster,  with  forty-four  boys 
and  eighty  decayed  gentlemen,  together 
with  a  physician  and  other  officers  and 
servants  of  the  house.  Each  boy  is 
educated  at  a  certain  expense,  and  each 
pensioner  receives  food,  clothing,  lodging, 
and  an  allowance  of  about  £26  a  year 
The  poor  brethren  must  be  over  fiftv 
years  of  age,  and  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  school  has  a  high  repvi- 
tation,  and  many  lads  are  educated  there 
other  than  the  scholars  properly  so  called. 
Several  of   the   famous   men   who   have 
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received  their  education  at  the  Charter- 
house are  Isaac  Barrow,  Addison,  Steele, 
John  Wesley,  Blackstone,  Grote,  Thirl- 
wall,  Havelock,  John  Leech,  and  Thack- 
eray. 

Charter-party  ^VnTUS 

and  the  master  or  owner  of  a  ship  con- 
taining the  terms  upon  which  the  ship 
is  hired  to  freight.  The  masters  and 
owners  usually  bind  themselves  that  the 
goods  shall  be  delivered  (dangers  of  the 
sea  excepted)  in  good  condition.  The 
charterer  is  bound  to  furnish  the  cargo 
at  the  place  of  lading  and  to  take  de- 
livery at  the  port  of  discharge  within 
specified  periods  called  lay  days, 

Chartier    (shftr-tya),    a  lain,    a 

French  poet  and  moralist, 
bom,  it  is  supposed,  at  Bayeux  about 
1386;  died  in  1449.  His  contemporaries 
considered  him  the  father  of  French 
eloquence.  His  poems  are  often  graceful 
and  nervous,  and  his  vigorous  prose  con- 
tains many  fine  thoughts  and  prudent 
maxims. 

Cliartisin  (chart'lsm).  Chartists, 
name  for  a  political  move- 
ment and  its  supporters  that  formerly 
caused  great  excitement  in  Britain.  The 
reform  bill  passed  in  1832  gave  political 
enfranchisement  to  the  middle  classes,  but 
to  the  large  body  of  the  working  classes 
it  brought,  primarily  at  least,  no  addi- 
tional advantages,  and  this  circumstance 
was  turned  to  account  by  many  dema- 
gogues, who  urged  on  the  people  the  idea 
that  they  had  been  betrayed  by  the 
middle  classes  and  their  interests  sacri- 
ficed. A  period  of  commercial  depression 
and  a  succession  of  bad  harvests  brought 
discontent  to  a  head  in  the  Chartist  move- 
ment. It  was  founded  on  the  general 
idea  that  the  evils  under  which  the  people 
were  laboring  were  due  to  the  misconduct 
of  government  and  a  defective  political 
representation.  In  1838  the  famous 
'  Charter,*  or  *  People's  Charter,*  was  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  six  members  of 
parliament  and  six  working  men.  It  com- 
prised six  heads,  namely: — 1.  Universal 
suffrage,  or  the  right  of  voting  for  every 
male  of  twenty-one  years  of  age.  2. 
Equal  electoral  districts.  3.  Vote  by 
ballot  4.  Annual  parliaments.  5.  No 
other  qualification  to  be  necessary  for 
members  of  parliament  than  the  choice  of 
the  electors.  6.  Members  of  parliament 
to  be  paid  for  their  services.  Immense 
meetings  were  now  held  throughout  the 
country,  and  popular  excitement  mounted 
to  the  highest  pitch.  Physical  force  was 
advocated  as  the  only  means  for  obtaining 
satisfaction.     In    June,    1839,   after    the 


refusal  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  con- 
sider a  monster  petition  in  favor  of  the 
Charter,  serious  riots  took  place.  In 
1848  the  French  revolution  of  February 
stirred  all  the  revolutionary  elements  in 
Europe,  and  a  great  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  the 'Chartists  was  organised. 
But  the  preparations  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment for  defense  prevented  outbreaks  of 
any  consequence,  and  Chartism  then  grad- 
ually declined.  Some  of  the  demands  of 
the  Charter  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Liberal  party  and  made  into  law;  while 
the  more  advanced  section  of  Chartism 
has  been  absorbed  by  Socialistic  and 
republican  movements. 
niior+rAQ  (shftrtr),  a  city  of  France, 
I/Hanres  capital  of  the  department 
Eure  et-Loire,  49  miles  s.  w.  of  Paris. 
It  is  a  very  ancient  city ;  a  large  number 
of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood  and 
plaster,  and  have  their  gables  toward  the 
street.    The  cathedral,  one  of  the  most 


The  Cathedral,  Chartres. 

magnificent  in  Europe,  is  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  its  two  spires  surmounting 
the  height  on  which  the  city  stands. 
Manufactures:  woolen,  hosiery,  hats, 
earthenware,  and  leather ;  there  Is  a  con* 
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Chartreuse  Chastelard 

siderable  trade.  This  town  was  lonj?  carrying  on  the  Civil  war.  in  1864  li« 
held  by  the  English,  from  whom  it  was  resigned  office*  and  was  appointed  chief- 
taken  by  Dunois  in  1432.  Henry  IV  was  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  He  died  in 
crowned  here  in  1591.     Pop.  10,433.  1873. 

Chartreuse  (shar-trcuz),    or    Great  Chase     Wuxiaic  Msbsitt,  pji  Ameri- 

vu»j.vj.vu.ov   Chartreuse,    a    famous  ^**«^^>   can  painter,  bom  at  Franklin, 

Carthusian    mouastery    in    Southeastern  Indiana,  November  1.  1849.    He  went  to 

France,   a   little   northeast   of   Grenoble,  Munich   in   1872,   joining   the   group   of 

situated  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains,  American  students  afterward   known  as 

3280  feet  above  sea-level,  the  headquarters  Munich  secessionists,  who  etablished  the 

of  the  order  of  the  Carthusians.     It  was  Society  of  American  Artists  in  New  York, 

founded  in  1084,  but  the  present  building,  He  soon  became  noted  for  his  brilliant 

a    huge,    plain-looking    pile,    dates    from  paintings,    especially    his    portraits    and 

1676.     The  monks  of  this  monastery,  ex-  ngure  pieces.     He  was  also  active  as  an 

gelled  in  1903  and  since  then  settled  in  instructor  and  lecturer.     He  was  elected 

pain,  manufacture  the  well-known  liquor  &  member  of  the  National  Academy,  1890. 

called  Chartreuse.  ChaSldilll    (Jas'i-d6m),    or    Piktibts, 

Oiartnlarv  (char'tfl-lar-i),    a   record  ^._^    ^^    the  name  of  a  Jewish  sect 

vuaxi^uxaAjr  ^^  register  in  which  the  which  appeared  in  the  eighteenth  century, 

charters,  title-deeds,  etc.,  of  any  corpora-  !*«    adherents   are   strongly   inclined    to 

tion    were    copied    for    safety    and    con-  mysticism,  depreciate  the  Old  Testament 

venience  of  reference.     They  were  often  ^^  ****  ordinances,  believe  in  extraordi* 

kept  by  private  families.  P^'X  cures,  etc    They  are  most  numerous 

Charvhdis  (ka-rib'dis),    an    eddy    or  m  Russian  Poland,  Roumania,  and  some 

UnaryoaM   ^^irlpool    in    the    straits  Pf'^.?J  ^^^^  •'^d  Hungary,  imd  are 

of  Messina,  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  "^52^    ^^   ^^!f  antipathy    by    ^e 

and  regarded  as  the  more  dangerous  to  SlSS^^^^^Tn*  .   £o?  iM.>,*\«^.  ^^ 

navigators    because    in    endeavoring    to  J?™«  gp2,^2«J^«!t^\.o^^^^^^ 

escape    it    they    ran    the    risk    of    being  ?5S?u^tuh  fn«H^I««;  rta^lf.JJ'I?*^^ 

wrecked  upon  Scylla.  a  rock  opposite.    *  SS^i^^JI'^o^y^^ift^lJii",^^^^ 

Chase  <<^^*»;'    <i>  h  p'^^'^^i  "*  Jfocfof ^e  m^^^^  '^^  ^^""^ 

vuapv  iron  frame  used  to  confine  types  "2^"^  ?^  i«  SJt  •!;  ^#  «^»w«-  ;i...^ 
when  set  in  columns  or  pages.  (2^  *ie  ChaSlIIfi:  1*^?^  f*^- ««^w  ^ii?*^ 
part  of  a  gun  between  the  trunnions  and  .,  .,  f^  A^^IrtlS^Li^-^^^^'ilf^L!? 
the  sweU  of  the  mussle.  or  in  modem  f2lL''i^4^'rt2L''^^'^n^t^rin«^*^^^ 
guns,  in  which  the  mussie  has  no  swell,  «™iL  ^i!SS^.,  *«i,?J?°t£?^fl  jl^  ^ 
&e  whole  of  that  part  of  a  gun  which  S  ?,2^J^^^Z}*  fl^rJtyAr.A^lJ^'^ ,^ 
in  front  of  the  trunnions.  punched  out  from  behind  and  are  tten 

Chase  or  CHlSraS  open  piece  of  ^fl^J^^^  ^^  *^^  ^«^*  ^"^  ^*«*^  ^^ 
^^"«*   ground  stored  witK  wild  beasts  JJ^/f!!!^!.  y..n.    i.^.^..^^  .  k^h. 


game,    and    belonging    to    a  private  ChaSSepot  Eifle    ^Sofe^Ivi*  ^?!f5; 

prietor.     It  .  differs    from    a  .forest.  ^,^,  it^  i,,entor,   anra?^5S\^."?.^ 

firearm  of  the  French  infan 
but  since  given  up.  It  was 
lighter  than  the  needle-gun 


or 

SSchlS'not'Driv^aTe'Droier?^  iSid 'iiiTn:  ^^^^  ^^  inventor,   and   adopted  as^e 

▼Mted  wifh  n?^S«s   and  fro^a  naS  ^^^^  "^  «^«  ^^^^^  infantry  in  1866, 

Chase     Salmon   Portland,  statesman  ^A^^Tv/iL^^.vi^^^  Tp^ llfiSini  H^nf^Sfl.^ 

^nBK,   ^^^  Jurist,  bom  in  kew  Hamp-  J^.  lighter  than  tiie  Martini-Henr^^^ 

shire,  in  1808.     Having  adopted  the  law  ChaSSeurS    i!?A*^**tI'  .A^J    ?i?i.«? 

as  his  profession,  he  settled  at  Cincinnati  ^..     ^    ,,.^7  SLpn^^S^n.   ^ 

and  acquired  a  practise  there.     He  early  S"  ''  s\  ?fT*  ^7^^    ^a     ^"?<>^,    ^ 

showed  himself  an  opponent  of  slaver?,  &?*  ?' M^J^^^^'^y  *°^  ^^'^^•^  ^  *^* 

and  was  the  means  of  founding  the  Free-  French  service.                       i>t»«««  i» 

soil  party,  which  in  time  gave  rise  to  the  Chastelard   ^nSoASii'  JU^     .    JJ«^ 

great  Republican  party— the  power  that  ™^«,^,„.„     ^a^fl?^a^^   fr.^\u    Zf^Sf 

Brought    the    downfall    of    slirery.      In  ?S?^^!??^    fnl  ff«r^    oToan  «f  ^S&S' 

1849^  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  f^!^  J^^T^lJiL^JJih?r^^^^^ 

States    Senate,    in   which   he   vigorously  Y^^^?I^,}^^^a?^^^^^^      ?t,TS?^#S 

opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  Into  the  £e?i.l^°iVji  ^T?f  f«n  ;,JSw  in  w^US^ 

new  territories.     In  1855  he  was  elected  Ifr!^'??*,""?-    ?1?^^^ 

governor    of    Ohio,    being    re-elected    in  J^S^L^^HfJ*  f *  Sln^n?  J^P!^  S* 

1857.     In  1860  he  was  In  unsuccessful  ^^l^^Y^v  j'!!,,^!  M^.r^kp?  IhnT  mJ?; 

candidate  for  the  presidency.    In  1861  he  L*„^/1,  J^t  ^/^^JIpIT  h\  w  m»M.      w« 

was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  Z^.  *!l^  ««Ki£if  of  ^af    aS^^L  .?5 

in  Uncoln's  cabinet  and  in  this  post  was  ?1"  i?7i,8S?^^5./*  „^^^ 

signally  successful  in  providing  ftinds  for  hanged    (1563),  the  queen  resisting  aU 
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appeals  for  pardon.  She  is  said  to  have 
encouraged  bis  passion  more  than  was 
consistent  with  prudence. 
Chasuble  (chas'u-bl).  the  upper  gar- 
\^Axo.au.wj.^  ment  worn  by  a  priest 
during  the  celebration  of  mass.  It  was 
originally  circular,  had  a  hole  in  the 
middle  for  the  head,  but  no  holes  for 
the  arms.    In  later  times  the  sides  were 


A,  Ancient  form  of  ChaRuble  :  1,  Apparel  of  the 
neck.  2, 2, 2, 2,  Chasuble.  8, 3,  Orphreys  of  the 
chasuble.  4,  The  stole.  5,  5.  The  alb.  6,  Ap- 
parel of  the  alb.    7,  The  maniple. 

B,  Modern  form  of  Chasuble. 

cut  away  to  give  a  freer  motion  to  the 
arms,  and  it  has  now  become  an  oblong 
garment  hanging  down  before  and  be> 
hind,  made  of  rich  materials,  as  silk, 
velvet,  cloth  of  gold,  and  has  a  cross 
embroidered  on  the  back. 
Ghat  (^^^^)'  ^^^  popular  name  of 
birds  of  the  genus  Saxicola^ 
family  Sylviadae  or  warblers.  They  are 
small,  lively  birds,  moving  incessantly 
and  rapidly  about  in  pursuit  of  the  in- 
sects on  which  they  chiefly  live.  There 
are  three  species  found  in  Britain,  the 
stone-chat,  whin-chat,  and  wheatear. 
The  yellow-breasted  chat  of  the  United 
States  is  a  larger  bird,  belonging  to  the 
^enus  Ictcria  (I.  polyglotta),  family 
TurdidfiB  or  thrushes. 

Chateau      (/^a-^^>.   t^^   French   term 
*^  for  a  castle  or  mansion  in 

the  country ;  a  country-seat. — Chdteau 
en  Espagne^  literally,  a  castle  in  Spain ; 
figuratively  a  castle  in  the  air,  an  imag- 
inary palace:  a  phrase  of  doubtful 
origin. 

Chateaubriand  tf ^ ^^ ^"^ ^ i-a ^ ) , 

0U8TE,  VicoMTE  DE,  a  Celebrated  French 
author  and  politician,  was  born  at  St. 


Malo,  in  Brittany,  of  a  noble  family, 
September  14,  1768.  After  serving  in 
the  navy  and  the  army  he  traveled  in 
North  America ;  but  the  news  of  the 
flight  of  Louis  XVI  and  his  arrest  at 
Varennes  brought  him  back  to  France. 
Shortly  after  he  quitted  France  and 
joined  with  other  emigrants  the  Prussian 
army  on  the  Rhine.  After  being 
wuunded  at  the  siege  of  Thionville  and 
suffering  many  miseries,  he  made  his 
way  to  London,  where,  friendless  and 
penniless,  he  was  just  able  to  earn  a 
subsistence  by  giving  lessons  in  French 
and  doing  translations.  Here  he  pub- 
lished in  1797  his  Essai  Historique, 
which  met  with  but  small  success.  At 
this  time  the  death  of  his  mother  and 
the  accounts  of  her  last  moments  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  his  sister  helped  to 
effect  a  certain  change  in  the  religions 
opinions  of  Chftteaubriand,  and  from 
a  not  very  profound  skeptic  he  became  a 
not  very  profound  believer..  In  1800  he 
returned  to  France,  and  in  the  following 
year  published  his  romance  of  Atala,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  America,  and 
the  year  after  his  celebrated  work,  Lc 
06nie  du  Christianisme,  which  is  a  kind 
of  brilliant  picture  of  Christianity  in 
an  aesthetic  and  romantic  aspect.  Style, 
power  of  description,  and  eloquence  are 
the  merits  of  the  book  rather  than  any 
depth  of  thought ;  but  it  carried  the 
author's  reputation  far  and  wide,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  religious  reac- 
tion of  the  time.  After  a  short  career 
as  diplomatist  under  Napoleon,  Chateau- 
briand made  a  tour  in  the  Bast  (1S06-7), 
visiting  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Iloly  Land.  As  the  fruit  of  his  travels 
he  published  Les  Martyrs  (1809)  and 
Itijieraire  de  Paris  d  Jerusalem  (1811). 
He  hailed  the  restoration  of  Ix^uis 
XVIII  with  eathusiasm,  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Berlin,  and  then  to  Lon- 
don, but  in  1824  quarreled  with  the 
premier,  M.  de  VillMe,  and  was  sum- 
marily dismissed.  On  the  revolution  of 
1830  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Louis  Philippe,  forfeiting  thus 
a  pension  of  12,000  francs.  At  this 
time  his  writings  were  chiefly  political, 
and  mostly  appeared  as  newspaper  arti- 
cles, pamphlets,  etc.  In  his  later  years 
he  wrote  several  works,  but  none  of  the 
value  of  his  earlier  productions.  He  died 
4th  July,  1848,  leaving  memoirs  (J/<5- 
moires  d" outre  Tombc)  which  contain 
severe  judgments  on  contemporary  men 
and  things. 

Chateaudnn  T^^fSeVK:r^. 

et-Loire,  26  miles  s.  s.  w.  of  Chartres, 
near   the  Loire.     The  old  castle   of   the 
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counts  of  Dunois  overlooks  the  town. 
Pop.  (1906)   6805. 

Chateau-GaiUard  <**;«? a'tVa 

feudal  fortress  in  France,  near  Andelys 
(dep.  Eure),  built  by  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion.  As  late  as  the  15th  century  it 
was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  fort- 
resses in  Normandy.  Its  picturesque 
situation  on  a  high  rock  overlookini;  the 
river  has  made  it  a  favorite  subject  for 
artists.     Turner   has    twice    represented 

Chateau-Gontier  <„i°'-y^V„ce* 

department  of  Mayenne,  on  the  Mayenne, 
with  linen  and  serge  manufactories, 
bleachfields,  tanneries.     Pop.  6871. 

Chateau-Lafitte,  ^^Vb^^^V;. 

teau-Mabgaux  (m&r-g5),  famous  vine- 
yards, all  in  the  department  of  the  Gi- 
ronde,  France,  furnishing  the  best  of  the 
red  wines  of  Bordeaux.  See  Bordelais 
Wines, 

x/AA«.vv«.uxvuA  ^f  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Indre,  144  miles  s.  s.  w. 
of  Paris  on  the  Indre.  It  has  straight, 
broad  streets,  and  spacious  squares. 
Cloth,  cotton  hosiery,  woolen  yam, 
paper,  etc.,  are  made ;  and  there  are  tan- 
neries and  dye  works.     Pop.  21,048. 

Chateau-Thierry  ^TrlkJe,  Tp^ 

Aisne,  on  the  Marne,  38  miles  s.  8.  w.  of 
Laon,  with  manufactures  of  linen  and 
cotton  twist,  pottery,  leather,  etc.  It  is 
the  birthplace  of  La  Fontaine.  Pop. 
6872. 

Chatelet  (shat-la;  diminutive  of 
cMteau)  was  anciently  a 
small  castle  or  fortress.  Two  such 
buildings  at  Paris  gained  some  histori- 
cal importance — the  Grand  and  Petit 
Chfttelet.  The  Grand  Chatelet  was  the 
castle  of  the  Counts  of  Paris,  and  was 
long  the  seat  of  certain  courts  of  justice ; 
but  latterly,  like  the  Petit  Chfttelet,  was 
converted  into  a  prison. 

Chatelet  (s^^a^-l?)*  a  manufactur- 
**^  ^*'  ing  town  of  Belgium, 
prov.  of  Hainaut,  in  the  Sambre.  Pop. 
11,867. — Chatelineau,  opposite  to  it, 
has  a  pop.  of  13,154. 

Chatellerault  (sha-tei-rfl).  a  town 

v^«,vvxAvxc»uAi;  ^f  France,  depart- 
ment Vienne,  20  miles  n.  n.  e.  of  Poi- 
tiers, on  the  Vienne.  It  is  a  place  of 
some  antiquity,  having  once  been  the 
capital  of  a  duchy  which,  in  1548,  was 
bestowed  by  Henry  II  on  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  Regent  of  Scotland,  and  still  gives 
a  title  to  his  descendant,  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton.     It  manufactures  firearms  on 


an  extensive  scale,  also  cutlery  very 
largely,  hardware,  jewelry,  etc.  Pop. 
(1906)   15,214. 

Chatham  (c^afam),  a  town,  naval 
^  arsenal,     and     seaport     of 

England,  County  Kent,  ou  the  Medway, 
about  34%  miles  by  rail  from  London, 
adjoining  Rochester  so  closely  as  to 
form  one  town  with  it.  The  importance 
of  Chatham  is  due  to  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary establishments  at  Brompton  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  royal  dockyard 
was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  previ- 
ous to  the  sailing  of  the  Armada.  It  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  in  recent  years, 
and  is  now  about  two  miles  in  length, 
with  most  capacious  docks,  in  which  the 
heaviest  warships  can  be  equipped  and 
sent  directly  to  sea.  Building-slips, 
sawmills,  metal  mills,  etc.,  and  all  the 
requisites  of  a  great  naval  station  are 
here  on  the  largest  scale  and  in  the  fin- 
est order.  The  military  establishments 
include  extensive  barracks,  arsenal,  and 
park  of  artillery,  hospital,  storehouses 
and  magazines,  etc.  The  town  is  poorly 
built,  but  is  defended  by  a  strong  line 
of  fortifications.    Pop.  (1911)  42,250. 

Chatham,  %  t""^"  ^^  Canada,  prov. 
%/AM,%»vAMM**u.y    Ontario      on      the      nver 

Thames,  11  miles  north  of  Lake  Erie, 
with  water  communication  with  the  Great 
Lakes.  There  are  manufactures  of  ma- 
chinery, iron  and  steel  castings,  woolens, 
carriages,  motor  trucks,  agricultural  im- 
plements, etc.    Pop.  11,760. 

fhofhoTn  a  town  in  New  Bruns- 
V/naiuam,   ^,.^.^     ^^    ^^^    Miramichi, 

the   seat    of   a    Roman    Catholic    bishop, 

with   a  large    trade    in    lumber.      Pop. 

4868. 

Chatham,    William  Prrr,  Earl  of, 

\/ua.bu»xu,    ^^^   ^£   ^|jg   ^^g^   illustri- 


Wllliam  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
ous    statesmen    of   Britain,    the    son    of 
Robert  Pitt   of  Boconnoc,   in  Cornwall, 
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bora  Nov.  15, 1708,  and  «>ducated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford.  He  entered  parliament  as 
member  for  the  borough  tif  Old  Saram 
(which  was  the  property  ^f  his  family), 
and  soon  attracted  notice  ai  a  powerful 
opponent  of  Walpole.  In  spite  of  the 
king's  dislike  Pitt  was  powerful  enough 
to  win  a  place  in  the  administration 
(1746),  first  as  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland, 
and  afterwards  as  paymascer-general. 
In  1766  he  became  secretary  of  state  and 
real  head  of  the  government.  Dismissed 
in  1757  on  account  of  his  opposition  to 
the  king's  Hanoverian  policy,  no  stable 
administration  could  be  formeii  without 
him,  and  he  returned  to  power  the  same 
year  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  It  was  under  this  adminis- 
tration  and  entirely  under  th«  inspira- 
tion of  Pitt  that  Britain  rose  iD  a  place 
among  the  nations  she  had  not  'before 
occupied.  Wolfe  and  Glive,  both  stimu- 
lated and  supported  in  their  great  de- 
signs by  Pitt,  won  Canada  and  India 
from  the  French  and  the  support  the 
Great  Commoner  gave  Frederick  of 
Prussia  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
destruction  of  French  predominance  in 
Europe.  The  accession  of  George  III 
brought  Lord  Bute  into  power,  and  Pitt, 
disagreeing  with  Bute,  resigned  in  1761. 
In  1766  he  strongly  advocated  concilia- 
tory measures  towards  the  American 
colonies,  and  undertook  the  same  year  to 
form  an  administration,  he  going  to  the 
House  of  Lords  as  Earl  of  Chatham. 
But  the  ministry  was  not  a  success,  and 
in  1768  he  resigned.  After  this  his 
principal  work  was  his  appeals  for  a 
conciliatory  policy  towards  the  colonies. 
But  his  advice  was  disregarded,  and  the 
colonies  declared  themselves  independent 
in  1776.  Chatham  died  May  11,  1778. 
He  received  a  public  funeral  and  a  mag- 
nificent monument  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. The  character  of  Chatham  was 
marked  by  integrity,  disinterestedness, 
and  patriotism.  With  great  oratorical 
gifts  and  the  insight  of  a  great  statesman 
he  had  liberal  and  elevated  sentiments; 
but  he  was  haughty  and  showed  too 
marked  a  consciousness  of  his  own  su- 
periority. 

Chatham  Islands,  ^^^  f^  th{^ 

South  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to  New 
Zealand.  The  largest,  or  CShatham  Is- 
land, lat  (8.  point)  44'*  7'  s.;  long. 
176"  4^  w.,  about  350  miles  e.  from 
New  Zealand,  and  is  about  38  miles 
long  and  25  broad.  Pitt  Island  is 
much  smaller,  and  Rangatira  is  an  in- 
significant patch.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  (jhatham  Island  is  occupied  by 
a    salt    lagoon.      The    soil    is    in    many 


places  fertile,  and  crops  of  potatoes, 
wheat,  and  vegetables  are  successfully 
grown.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  reared, 
and  thus  whaling  or  other  vessels  that 
call  are  supplied  with  fresh  provisions 
as  weU  as  with  water.  The  original  in- 
habitants, called  Morioris,  differed  con- 
siderably from  the  Maoris,  by  whom  and 
a  mixed  race  they  have  been  supplanted. 
The  present  population  amounts  to  only 
420.  The  islands  were  discovered  in 
1791. 

r!liofi  (ch&'t§),  a  species  of  small 
vuati  i^oj^ard  found  in  South  Amer- 
ica, very  destructive  to  small  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  and  especially  to  poultry- 
yards,  but  so  gentle,  when  domesticated, 
as  to  have  gained  for  itself  the  name  of 
FelU  miti9,  or  gentle  leopard. 

ChatiUon-snr-Seine  <'tt''*:,'fj)''; 

town  of  France,  department  of  dote 
d'Or,  45  miles  n.  w.  of  Dijon,  on  the 
Seine.  It  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  con- 
gress of  the  allied  powers  and  France 
held  here  in  1814.  Pop.  4430. 
niiflf  IVTAftA      '^^     extensive     moraaB, 

7000  acres,  situate  chiefly  in  the  parish 
of  Eccles,  Lancashire.  It  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  scene  of  operations  for  re- 
claiming bog-lands,  at  first  successfully 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century ; — ^also  for  offering  one 
more  field  of  triumph  to  George  Stephen- 
son, who  in  1829  carried  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway  over  it  after 
all  other  engineers  had  declared  the  feat 
impossible. 

Chatovant  (sha-toi'ant),  a  term 
unai/Oyaub  applied  to  gems  that 
have,  when  cut  and  polished,  a  change- 
able, undulating  luster  like  that  of  a 
cat's  eye  in  the  dark. 
Pli&'i-rA  (shft-tr),  La,  an  old  town  of 
l/naire  France  dep.  Indre,  21  mile« 
8.  E.  of  (jh&teauroux  right  bank  of  the 
Indre.    Pop.  about  5000. 

Chatsworth  [^'^T'^^'r^li^^li 

Devonshire,  in  Derbyshire,  purchased  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by^  William  Cav- 
endish, who  began  the  building  of  a  ball 
which  served  as  one  of  the  prisons  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  The  present 
building  was  nearly  completed  by  the 
first  Duke  of  Devonshire  between  1687 
and  1706,  the  north  wing  being  added 
by  the  sixth  duke.  It  forms  a  square, 
with  an  inner  court,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  collections  of  pictures  and  statues 
it  contains.  The  facade  is  720  feet  long, 
or  with  the  terraces  1200  feet.  The  park 
is  about  11  miles  in  circumference,  di- 
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versified  by  hill  and  dale.  The  conserva- 
tory covers  nearly  an  acre,  and  was  de- 
signed by  Pax  ton,  forming  on  a  small 
scale  the  forerunner  of  the  exhibition 
building  of  1851. 

Chattahoochee    t^?J';V^^n5^^Vho 

river  or  the 
United  States,  rising  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  in  Georgia,  and  forming  for  a 
considerable  distance  the  boundary  be- 
tween Georgia  and  Alabama.  In  its 
lower  course,  ^fter  the  junction  of  the 
Flint  River,  it  is  named  the  Appalachi- 
cola,  and  is  navigable  to  Oolumbus  in 
Georgia  for  steamboats.  Total  course, 
about  550  miles. 

Chattanooga   ^f^J. V-jS,?'*  ?  li,,* 

ilton  Co.,  Tennessee,  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  near  the  Georgia  boundary,  an 
important  center  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, its  industries  including  iron  works 
on  a  large  scale,  textile  mills,  car,  wagon 
and  carriage  factories,  implement  works, 
stove  works,  furniture  factories,  boiler 
works,  structural  steel  works,  tanneries, 
etc.,  while  it  has  an  extensive  trade  in 
cotton,  coal,  iron  and  wheat  There  is 
available  150,000  hydro-electric  horse- 
power. During  the  Civil  War,  in  Nov., 
1863,  the  Confederates  here  suffered  a 
great  defeat  after  three  battles,  known  as 
Lookout  Mountain,  Chickamauga  and  Mis- 
sionary Ridge.  Population,  with  suburbs, 
100,200. 

Chattels  (^Jft'els),  property  mov- 
vAA»vvvj.B     ^^jg    ^^j     immovable,     not 

being  freehold.  Hie  word  chattel  is  orig- 
inally the  same  work  with  cattle,  formed 
from  late  Latin  capitalia,  meaning 
heads  of  cattle,  from  Im  caput,  head. 
Chattels  are  divided  into  real  and  per^ 
Bonal.  Chattels  real  are  such  as  belong 
not  to  the  person  immediately,  but  de- 
pendent upon  something,  as  an  interest 
m  a  land  or  tenement,  or  a  lease,  or  an 
interest  in  advowsons.  Chattels  personal 
are  goods  which  belong  immediately  to 
the  person  of  the  owner. 

Chatterers  (c*»afer-ers),  the  popu- 
lar  name  of  certain  in- 
sessorial  birds  of  the  family  Ampelidie, 
genus  Ampelis),  as  the  Bohemian  chat- 
terer or  wax  wing  (Ampelis  garrula) 
and  the  chatterer  of  Carolina  (A. 
cedrHrum ) . 

•  Chatterton  (cl^atfer-ton),  Thomas, 
a  youth  whose  genius 
and  melancholy  fate  have  gained  him 
much  celebrity,  was  born  at  Bristol  in 
1752,  of  poor  parents,  and  educated  at 
the  charity  school.  He  exhibited  great 
precocity,  became  extremely  devot^  to 
reading,  and  was  especially  fond  of  old 
writings  and  documents.    At  the  age  of 


fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  at- 
torney. In  1768,  when  the  new  bridge 
at  Bristol  was  completed,  he  inserted  a 
paper  in  the  Bristol  Journal  entitled  A 
Description  of  the  Friars*  First  Passing 
over  the  Old  Bridge,  which  he  pretended 
he  had  found  along  with  other  old  mann- 
scripts  in  an  old  chest  in  St  Mary  Red- 
cliffe  Church,  Bristol.  He  also  showed 
his  friends  several  poems  of  similarly 
spurious  antiquity  which  he  attributed 
to  one  Rowley.  In  1769  he  ventured  to 
write  to  Horace  Walpole,  then  engaged 
upon  his  Anecdotes  of  Painters,  giving 
him  an  account  of  a  number  of  old  Bris- 
tol painters  which  was  clever  enough  to 
deceive  Walpole  for  a  time.  Dismissed 
from  the  attorney*s  office,  he  left  with 
his  manuscripts  for  London,  where  a 
favorable  reception  from  the  bookseUers 
gave  him  high  hopes.  For  them  he  wrote 
numerous  pamphlets,  satires,  letters, 
etc.,  but  got  no  substantial  return,  ana 
his  situation  became  daily  more  desper- 
ate. At  last,  after  having  been  several 
days  without  food,  he  poisoned  himself, 
25th  August,  1770.  The  most  remarkable 
of  his  poems  are  those  published  under 
the  name  of  Rowley,  spurious  antiques, 
such  as  The  Tragedy  of  JElla,  The 
Battle  of  Hastings,  The  Bristoto  Tragedy, 
etc. 

Chatterton's  Compound,  *„ r^^^j 

Stockholm  tar,  resin,  and  gutta  percha, 
used  in  the  construction  of  submarine 
telegraph  cables,  etc 

Chaucer  \f£T^^  Sf  Vt?? 

born  in  London  probably  about  1840, 
and  not  in  1328,  the  date  formerly  given ; 


Geoffrey  Chaucer. 


died  there  on  the  25th  of  October.  1400. 
He   was   the   son   of   a   vintner   named 
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Chaucer.      Nothing    is    known    of    riiaTiri     (chft'sC),  an  ancient  Teuton- 
lucation,  but  in  1356-59  he  was  a    '-'"**  »*^*     ic    tribe   dwelling    e.    of    the 


John 

his  education, 

page    to    Princess    Lionel.      He    tells    us  Frisians,  between  the  Ems  and  Elbe  oo 

himself  that   in   1359   he   bore   arms   in  the  shore  of  the  German  Ocean. 

France    and    was    taken    prisoner.      He  ChaudeS-AllTlieS     (sh6d-ag),   a   vil- 
was  ransomed  next  year,  the  king  pay-  aax^ia^o      ^^^^    ^^    France, 

ing  £16  towards  the  necessary  sum.     In  department   of   Gantal,   28   miles   e.  8.  E. 

1S^7  we  find  his  namo  as  a  valet  of  the  of    Aurillac,    with    thermal    springs    so 

king*8    chamber.      Whether    he    married  copious  that  the  water  is  used  for  warm- 

his   wife    Philippa   in   1366   or   not    till  ing  the  town  in  winter  and  for  washing 

1374,  and  who  she  was,  we  do  not  know  fleeces.     Pop.  (commune)    1558. 

for  certain.     In  1367  he  received  a  pen-  Chaildet     (s^»^-<ift).   Antoine  Denis, 

sion  of  twenty  marks,  and  between  1370  ^"«'**^*'''      a  French  sculptor,  born  at 

and    1380   he   was   employed    abroad    in  Paris  in  1763;  died  there  in  1810.     His 

seven    diplomatic    missions.      In    one    of  first  work  was  a  bas-relief  under  the  per- 

these,  in  1372,  he  was  sent  to  Genoa  as  istyle  of  the  Pantheon,  representing  the 

a  commissioner   to   negotiate   a  commer-  love  of  glory,  an  excellent  work,  the  very 

cial  treaty.    It  is  probable  that  he  visited  simplicity   and   grandeur   of  which   pre- 

the  Italian  poet  Petrarch  on  this  occa-  vented  it  being  justly  estimated  by  the 

sion.     In  1374  he  was  appointed  comp-  false  taste  of  the  age.     In  the  museums 

troller  of  the  customs  on  wool  at  Lon-  of  the  Luxembourg  and  Trianon  are  sev- 

don,   a  lucrative   post,   and   he   also   re-  eral  of  Chaudet's  finest  works:  La  Sen* 

ceived  an  annual  allowance.     In  1377  he  siUlitS,    the    beautiful    statue    of    Cypa- 

was   sent    to    Flanders    and    France    on  rissa,  etc. 

diplomatic    business,    and    next    year    to  PTiantfli^rfi     (sh5d-y&r),    a    river    of 

Lombardy.     In   1382   he   was   appointed  vunuuicic     Canada,     Quebec     prov- 

comptroUer    of    the    petty    customs.      In  ince,  which  rises  on  the  borders  of  Maine, 

1386  he  was  returned   to  parliament  as  near   the  sources  of  the   Kennebec,   and 

knight  of  the  shire  for  Kent,  but  in  the  flows    into    the    St.    Lawrence    about    6 

same  year  he  shared  the  disgrace  of  hia  miles  above  Quebec.     The  banks  of  the 

patron,   John   of   Gaunt,    was   dismissed  river  are  generally  steep  and  rocky,  and 

from  his  comptrollership,  and  reduced  to  about  three  miles  above  its  junction  with 

a   state  of  comparative   poverty.     Three  the    St.    Lawrence    are    the    Ghaudi^re 

years  later,  however,  he  was  made  clerk  Falls,    about    120    feet    high.      On    the 

of   the   works  at  28.   a   day,   and   after-  Ottawa  river  are  other  two  falls  of  lesser 

wards  had  other  oflices  and  one  or  two  dimensions  known  as  the  Great  and  the 

annuities    bestowed    upon    him,    but    in  Little  Chaudi^re. 

1394r-98  he  must  have  been  quite  poor.  Chauffeiir     (8h6-f6r;       French       for 

In  1399  he  got  a  pension  of  forty  marks  ^"«***'"'^""''      stoker   or   fireman),    the 

from  Henry  IV,  but  did  not  live  long  to  driver  operating  an  automobile  and   the 

enjoy    it.      His    most    celebrated    work,  mechanic  carried   to  look  after  its   ma- 

The   Canterbury   TaleSt   was   written   at  chinery    and    fuel,    these    being    usually 

different  periods  between  1373  and  1400.  combined   in   one   person.     See  Automo- 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  tales  in  verse  bile, 

(two  in  prose),  supposed  to  be  told  by  GhailllllllPra     (shai'mtl-gra),  a   tree 

a  company  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  ^**«*  "•*•*"  **8***     (Oynocardia    odor  A- 

St.  Thomas    (Becket)   at  Canterbury  in  fa)   of  S.  Asia,  from  the  seeds  of  which 

1386.     In  its  pages  we  get  such  pictures  an   oil   is   obtained    that   has  long   been 

of    English    life    and    English    ways    of  known  and  highly  valued   in   India  and 

thought  in  the  14th  century  as  are  found  China  as  a  remedy  in  skin  diseases  and 

nowhere  else,   while   it  displays   poetical  complaints  arising  from  blood  impurities, 

skill  and  taste  of  a  high  grade.     Besides  and    has    been    introduced    into    western 

this  brilliant   production   Chaucer  wrote  countries  in  the  treatment  both  of  skin 

many  poems   (and  others  are  falsely  at-  and  chest  diseases. 

tributed    to    him)  :    The    Rook    of    the  PliaTiTTinTif     (sho-m5v),    a     town    of 

Duchess     (1369),     The    Parliament     of  ^naumoni;     France,    capital    of    the 

%5S,*i?  oi-^^^^^'     ^''o»^««     f^nd     Crcssida  department  of  Haute-Marne,  on  a  height 

(1380-82),  The  Legend  of  Good  Women  between  the  Marne  and  the  Suize,  with 

(1385),    The    House    of    Fame    (1386),  manufacture5i    in    woolens,    hosiery,    etc. 

etc.,    some    of    which    are    founded    on  Here  the  allies    (Great  Britain.  Russia, 

French  or  Italian  works.     He  also  trans-  Austria,  and  Prussia)   signed  the  treaty 

lated   Bopthius,   and   wrote  a  treatise  on  of  alliance  against   Napoleon,   March   1. 

the  Astrolabe   (1391)   for  his  son  Lewis  1814.     Pop.  12.080. 

(who    probably    died    early).      He    was  Chaumontelle    (shfi-mon-teD,  a  de- 

buried  in   Westminster  Abbey.  vnWfUmgiu^jue    ^.^.^^^   dessert   pear 
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which  is  much  grown  in  Jersey,  Guernsey,  niiav.rnAf     (^hft),    the    roots    of    a 

and  the  south  of  England.  ^^^^  '^"""'      small   biennial    plant    of 

diannv     (shO'ne),  a  town  of  France.  Hindustan,    the    Oldenlandia    utnbellata, 

J^      dep.  Aisne,  22  miles  w.  of  growing    spontaneously    on    dry,    sandy 

Laon.    It  was  the  scene  of  much  fighting  ground    near    the    sea ;    and    extensively 

during  the  European  war.     It  was  cap-  cultivated,    chiefly    on    the    Coromandel 

tured  ny  the  Germans  in  the  first  drive  on  coast.     It  yields  a  dye  which  is  much 

Paris  in  August,   1914,   retaken   by  the  used    in    coloring     Indian    cotton    and 

Allies  in  lOlT,  and  fell  again  into  German  chintses. 

hands  in  March,  1918.     It  had  extensive  nii^l^ftvcyflTi      (she-boi'gan),    Michi- 

cotton  mills,  bleaching  grounds  and  tan-  viicuujrjjaii     ^^^^^    ^   ^^^^^   ^^   hake 

neri«B,  and  manufacture  of  sacking,  soda,  Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  Cheboygan  River, 

sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.     Pop.  (1914)  n  has  woodworking  establishments,  paper, 

10,127.  leather    and     wo<Ml-alcohol    works,    etc. 

PTianaaf^a    (shos),    the    tight   covering  Pop.  6859. 

V/nausses    J^^     ^^^     ,          ^^d     body,  Ch^ck      See  Cheaue 

reaching  to  the  waist,  formerly  worn  by  ^^^CK.     »ee  vneque. 

men    of    nearly    all    classes    throughout  fjliefilrers    (chek'ers),      the      common 

Europe.      They    resembled    tight    panta-  ^^a^^^^^^o    name  in  the  United  States 

loons    with    feet    to    them.      The    name  for  the  game  of  draughts  (which  see). 

chausses  de  mailles  was  given  to  defen-  Checkmate     (chek'mflt).    See  Chw. 

sive  armor  worn  on  the  same  parts  of  v**^^"'***""'^     ^     ^moi.;.    occ       ^ 

the  body.  frh Aililur     (ched'ar),     a     parish    and 

nTifliifsi.linn]l.    (chA-tft'kwA),    a   beau-  ^**C**^»*      thriving    village,    England, 

V/Uautauqua     ^.^^^j     ^^^^     .^      ^^^  County  Somerset.  18  miles  s.  w.  Bristol. 

York,  18  miles  long  and  1-3  broad,  726  The  dairies  in  the  neighborhood  have  long 

feet  above  Lake  Erie,  from  which  it  is  been  famous  for  the  excellence  of  their 

8  m.  distant.     On  its  banks  is  the  vil-  cheese,   which   is   made   from   the   whole 

lage    of    (jhautauqua,    the    center    of    a  milk,  and  the  whey  skimmed  off,  heated, 

religious   and    educational    movement    of  and  added  to  the  curd, 

some  interest.     This  originated  in  1874,  Chednbft    (che-d5'ba),    an    island    in 

when  the  village  was  selected  as  a  sum-  v"^«**wc»     ^^^  g^y  ^^  Bengal,  belong- 

mer  place  of  meeting   for  all  interested  ing  to  Burmah,  about  25  miles  off  the 

in   Sunday  schools  and  missions.     Since  coast   of  Arracan;   length   and   breadth, 

then  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scien-  each   about   15   miles ;   area,   nearly   250 

tific   Circle   has   taken   origin    here    the  square   miles;    pop.   about   25,000.     The 

most  prominent  feature  of  which  is  to  soil  is  fertile  and  produces  tobacco,  rice, 

engage  the  members — wherever  they  may  indigo,   pepper,   etc.     Petroleum  is  also 

reside — in     a     regular     and     systematic  found. 

course  of  reading,  extending,  when  com-  Cheese    (<^h€B),  one  of  the  important 

pleted  over  four  years  and  entitling  the  ^**^^"''     products  of  the  dairy,  is  com- 

student  to  a  diploma.     There  are  many  posed  principally  of  casein,  which  exists 

local  branches  or  societies.  in  cows'  milk  to  the  extent  of  about  3 

Clia.TlvillisilI     (sh5'vin-izm) ,    an    nn-  or  4   per  cent,   fat,  and   water.     It   is 

viAauvxiuoiu     reflecting    and    fanati-  made   from  milk,   skimmed  wholly,   par- 

cal  devotion  to  any  cause,  especially  an  tially,    or    not    at    all,    the    milk    being 

exaggerated    patriotism,    so    called    from  curdled   or  coagulated,   and    the   watery 

Nicholas  Chauvin,  a  soldier  so  enthusi-  portion  or  whey  separated  from  the  in- 

astically  devoted  to  Napoleon  I  and  so  soluble  curd,  which   being   then  worked 

demonstrative  in  his  adoration  that  bis  into  a  uniform  mass,  salted  (as  a  rule), 

comrades  turned  him  into  ridicule.  and  pressed  into  a  vat  or  mold   forms 
ChanX-de-FondS  (sb^'^^V)^   La,   a  cheese,  but  requires  to  be  cured  or  rip' 

vuaiLA.  U.C  a.v    uo  ^^^jj    ^£    Switzer-  ened  for  a  time  before  being  used.     The 

land,  in   the  canton  and  9  miles   N.  w.  coagulation  of  the  milk  may  be  effected 

of   the   town   of  Neufchfttel,   in  a  deep  either  by  adding  an  acid  as  in  Holland, 

valley  of  the  Jura.    The  inhabitants  are  or  sour  milk  as  in  Switzerland,  or  ren- 

largely  engaged  in  the  making  of  watches  net   as   usual   in   Britain   and   America, 

and  clocks,  of  which  Chaux-de-Fonds  and  There    are    a    great    many    varieties    of 

I^cle  are  the  chief  centers  in  Switzer-  cheese,   of  which   the   most   notable   are 

land,  and  in  similar  branches  of  Indus-  Stilton,      Cheshire,      C!heddar,      Dunlop, 

try.     Pop.  36,388.  amongst  British;   and   Parmesan,   Gruy- 

Ghavica    (<*hav'i-ka),    a    genus    of  fere,      Gorgonzola,      Gouda,      Roquefort, 

plants,    nat.    order    Pipera-  Limburg.   etc.,    amongst   European   ones, 

ceie,  including  the  common  long  pepper,  (See    different    articles.)       In    America 

Java  lun^  pepper,  and  betel-pepper. .  ipi^mense  quantities  of  cheese  are  piadCt 
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almost  all  the  different  Eoropean  kinds  abled  to  creep  over  mad  and  sand  when 
being  imitated.  Large  factories  are  there  left  dry  by  the  receding  tide,  and  also 
devoted  to  the  manufaetare.  Other  to  take  short  leaps  like  a  frog,  whence 
kinds  are  known  as  sour-milk,  skimmed-  the  name  frogfish,  as  well  as  handfish. 
milk,  cream,  sweet-milk,  etc.,  cheese.  They  are  found  in  the  estuaries  of  the 
Sheep's  and  goats'  milk  cheese  are  also  northeast  of  Australia. — The  same  name 
made.  is  given  to  a  Brazilian  genus  of  opoe- 

Clieesefly    ^   ^^^    hlAck,   dipterous  sums,     in     which     the     hinder     lianda 

^^   insect  bred  in  cheese,  the  are  webbed,  the  Yapock  opoflsum. 
Piophila   coiet,   of   the   same   family   to  niMi^ATtt^/iti/i    a      ^tl*         ^-^ 
which    the    housefly,    blowfly,    etc,    be-  i^nexropraCtlC.  See  Chm>pracito. 
long.    It  has  a  very  extensible  ovipositor  Cheiro'ntArfl.     (k  I  -  r  o  p't-e  -  r  a) ,    or 
which  it  can  sink  to  a  great  depth  in  ^"^^"F«''^^»     B-^™,     an     order     of 
the  cracks  of  cheese,  and  lay  its  eggs  mammals,     the    essential    diaracter,  of 
there.     The  magot,  weU  known  as  the  which  is  the  poss^ion  of  a  P««w««t 
cheesehopper,     is    furnished    with    two  or  expansion  of  the  "^*^ment^o!  ^e 
homy,   daw-shaped   mandibles,  which 
uses  both  for  digging  into  the  cheese  , 
for   moving  itself,   having  no  feet, 
leaps  are  performed  by  a  jerk,  first  1 

ing  itself  into  a  circular  attitude^  ^^  ^ 

it   can    project  itself   twenty   to   thirty     \^T^SL  ^*^^  a*n  kl'e,      -  -  - 

times  its  own  length.  *\    I    /*  thence  passes 

CheesellOpper.  See  Cheesefly.  \]X  of^'lJe  ^bSd  "to 

ChAeae-rennet  *.  POP'i^  ^"Pf  ^  Skdeton  and  "WlM-Mem-  the  tore-limbs, 
l^ilceBC-rciUlClr,  jjjjg    p^^nt    hedatraw.        hnnmotNw£&BiL      which  aie^reat^ 

Cheetah,  same  as  Chetah.  ly  elongated,  and  give  support  and  varied 

^m  -rm  /^ks/m  \  A  tftwn  of  China  movement  to  the  expansion  (which  is  pop- 
Che-FOO<^^^S>'  JJotSS^  of  ShSi  "larly  called  tte  wing)  by  m«jns  of  the 
*  ^  ^Jvt  T^rfM  onenSto  very  long  and  slender  digits.  Other  mam- 
tung,  one  of  the  last  P^jj*  .^J^^^J^J?  mals,  as  some  of  the  squirrels  and  flie 
foreign  trade,  which  is  now  rf  consider-  ^  ^^^^  ^^       ^^^  ^^    j.^. 

able  volume.  Pop.  ^^^^f^^.  ^^^  through  the' air  for  some  distance,  .but 
CheilOgnatha  ^^f  ihe  two^iders  of  ^o^^  ot  them  has^the  power  of  sustained 
w  .  7*1  ^«««  *iS  mniinSpl^d  flight,  nor  are  the  anterior  extremities 
Myriapoda,  induding  the  millipedes  and  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^y  „  ^^  those  of 

repreaenfed  by  ^  "^^J^eS^T  ^,  ^"^ -f  ^--«^  <>-  I«-<*-t«- 
a  pair  of  mandibles  two  pairs  off  i^^^^l.^'^^  (kl-rC-thyri-um),  a 
ma^llipeds  or  foot-jaws  and  a  lower  hp  Cheirothentim  )^i^^^ye^  ii  a 
are  developed.  ,..„,thi,a^    the  wall-  «reat  unknown  animal  that  formed  tte 

CheiranthUS    ^fl^;?e^!^S;^of  larger  footsteps  upon  the  slabs  of  the 

ni.  •  1  ^,--  rkI-iS?e-p^^?  a  gSus  Trias,  or  uppeit  New  Bed  Sandstone, 
CheirolepiS  ^of  fW  ginoid  fishes  and  which  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 
found  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  human  hand.  It  is  supposed  to  be  iden- 
Orkney  and  Morayshire,  characterised  by  tical  with  the  labyrinthodon. 
the  great  development  of  the  pectoral  /iIiaVa  (di€k),  SiB  John,  an  English 
and  ventral  fins.  ,,  viAcikc     gcholar,    bom    at    Cambridge 

niiAii^ATTiQTiPv  (kl'ro-man-si),  or  in  1614;  educated  at  St  John's  College, 
V/neiromanoy  t»ALMiSTBT,  the  art  and  made  regius  professor  of  Greek. 
of  divining  by  inspection  of  the  lines  of  In  1644  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  fu- 
the  hand ;  it  was  practised  in  India  in  ture  Edward  VI,  and  he  became  secretary 
the  remotest  ages ;  in  Europe,  during  the  of  state  in  1553.  and  was  also  privy-coun- 
middle  ages,  it  was  in  great  repute,  but  cillor.  On  the  king's  death  he  supported 
latterly  it  took  refuge  among  the  gypsies.  Ladv  Jane  Grey,  and  was  committed  to 
Pit A-i'TAvi Anf ofi  (kl-r0-nek't6a),  a  the  Tower.  After  a  few  months,  however, 
l/neironeci^es  genus  of  acanthop-  he  was  set  at  liberty  and  settled  at 
terygious  fishes,  having  the  pectoral  fins  Strasburg;  but  his  connection  with  the 
supported,  like  short  feet,  upon  pedun-  English  Protestant  church  gave  offense 
cles    by   means   of   which    they  are   en*  to  the  Catholics  and,  and  his  estates  were 
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confiscated.      He    supported    himself    by  1882  and  general  in  1^   he  was  placed 

teaching  Greek,  but  in  1556,  having  been  on  the  retired  list  in  1893. 

induced  to  visit  Brussels,  he  was  arrested  ChelonianS     ("e-lo  ni-ans)     or    Che- 

by  order  of  Philip  II  and  sent  prisoner  "r "  T    ,  !:       ,^^?^;  .^'^  <>^«/  ?^  5,^P- 

to  England.     Under  threat  of  the  stake  tiles  including  the  tortoises  and  turtles, 

he  recanted,  and  received  the  equivalent  and  distinguished  by  the  body  being  in- 

of  his  forfeited  estates ;  but  he  felt  so  closed  in  a  double  shell,   out   of  which 

keenly  his  degradation  that  he  died  of  the  head,   tail,   and   four  legs   protrude. 

Brief  in  1557.     His  chief  distinction  was  The  order  is  divided  into  five  families: 

the  impulse  given  by  him  to  the  study  of  the   Chelididae.   or   frog-tortoises ;   Testu- 

Greek.  dinids,    or    land-tortoises;    Emyds,    the 

nt-     1  •    -^-.     rrfiA.VfwAnff'^    a  maritime  terrapins   or  fresh-water   tortoises;   TrI- 

Chc-kiang  itovi'k^*°^^  Sh?n^^^       ?r^^^%9'%/^"^-*"'*'^%"'Hr%"i: 

tween  lat.  27»  and  81*  N..  and  in-  toises;  Chelonid».  or  sea-turUes.  See 
eluding   the   Chusan  Archipelago;    area.    lortoi$e,  lurtle.  .    ^u  ^f  r   «^«« 

35,000  sq.  miles;  pop.  about  12,000,000.  ChelSCa  (c^«l»«>.  a  suburb  of  London, 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Canal,  and  ,^      *  ^"^^  ^  parliamentary  borough, 

has  as  its  principal  ports  Ningpo  and  on  the  Thames,  opposite  Battersea,  and 
Hangchow,  the  capital.  Staple  exports,  chiefly  distinguished  for  containing  a 
silk  and  tea.  royal   military   hospital,   originally   com- 

m.  1  /k&'ia\  tfio  larffA  nrahAnnllp  meuced  by  James  I  as  a  theological 
Chete  ^fati'oVcraL'Snl%[hl?^^^^^^^^  college,  but  converted  by  Charles  II  into 
taceans,  or  of  the  scorpions.  an    asjlum    for    the    reception    of    sick, 

^,     ,.',       .  /ir^i  rLiA'«i  ««i\        a^  maimed,     and     superannuated     soldiers. 

ChehdoniUm  i^^^iii?^^"''"'^-       ^^  The  buildin?  was  finished  in   1092  by 

«,     ,       i.      ^    /  V.  t!^/#  J^\  *•   Sir  Christoplier  Wren.     Connected  with 

Chelmsford  l^tT^^?"^^'  *  ^^Fn/  **»«  hospital  is  a  royal  military  asylum, 
^     A    t  11   *T*l    ^^    ?f^  /lu  r  *"   founded  in  1801,  for  the  education  and 

land,  in  a  valley  between  the  Chelmer  maintenance  of  soldiers*  children.  Pop. 
and  Cann.  with  several  handsome  public    qq4/(U 

buildings.     There   are   manufactorfes   of   pTL^i--,p       a  city  of  Massachusetts, 
agricultural    implements,    and   a   consid-    l/lieisea,     farming  a  n.e.   suburb   of 
l^^^lx  ^Jo^iS^Q*^   ^^"*'    ^^^   ®^^      ^^^'    Boston.      (See   Boston.)      Pop.   32,452. 
(1»11)   18,008.  niAU^^TlliilTil  (chel'tn-am),    a    munic- 

Chelmsford,    ®™  Fbedkbick  Tpsi-    l/neixennam  ]^^^  ^^^  pariiamentary 
'    GEB,  Lord,  an  eminent   borough   and   fashionable    watering-place 
English  lawyer,  born  m  London  in  1794 ;    in  England,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
died  in  1878 ;  entered  parliament  in  1840 ;   on  the  small  river  Chelt,  within  the  shel- 
was    solicitor-general    and    attorney-gen-  ter  of  the  Cotsw<li^  Hills.    The  town  has 
eral    under    Sir    Robert    Peel,    was    ap-  fine  squares,  crescents,  terraces,  gardens 
pointed    lord    chancellor   of   England    in  and  drives,  assembly-rooms,  theater,  etc.. 
1868  and  made  Lord  Chelmsford ;  was  ap-  and  has  become  especiallv  distinguished  as 
pointed  lord  chancellor  again  in  1866. —  an  educational  center.    Pop.  48,944. 
His    son,    the    second    Lord    Chelmsford   GhemiotherapeiltiCS    (J^em-i-o^thir- 
(Fbkdbmck  Augustus  Thksiqeb),  born  v**^""vi;aj.^x«.^^iai;xvi»     a-pu'tiks), 
in  1827;  died  in  19(KS;  was  educated  at  the  science  which  deals  with  the  treat- 
Eton,    and    served    In    the    Crimea    and   ment  of  disease   by   the   application   of 
through  the  Indian  mutiny.     As  deputy   chemical  principles.     Its  aim  is  the  cure 
adjutant-general  he  served  in  the  Abys-  of  disease  by  rationalized  chemical  prin- 
sinian    campaign,   was    nominated    C.B.,  ciples  founded   on    the   results  of  exact 
made  aide-de-camp  to  her  Majesty,  and  chemical  research.    In  the  past  new  reme- 
adjutant-general   to  the  forces  in   India  ^  Zy.^'l.^^^^^lf^J^T^L^l^V''^^^ 
(1868-76),  and  in  1877  was  appointed  StL±t?*^i^?i^i«*f«  ^iL^^^^^^ 
commander  of  the  forces  and  lieutenant-  IS^f  l^^Ptn^tia'^-ri^Ua^^ 
governor  of  Cape  Colony.     He  restored  ^^  ^^M  WUiS^^hl^^^^^^^^ 
feaffraria  to  tranquillity   and  was  given  tRfiSth^  which  gave  the  world  one  of 

f8«f??r7eft  M^l^e?>^^^^^  ^^a^cei«n'i4S!vl^^^^^^  ^^- 

M«^^^^^^^  £.«  Chemistry    ( Wls-tji) ^  the  ^^ence 

prival  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who  had  ture,  laws  of  combination,   and  mutual 

been    sent    to    supersede    him.      On    his  actions  of   the   minute   particles  of  the 

return  to  England  he  was  made  G.C.B.,  different  sorts  of  matter  composing  our 

and  in  1884  became  Lieutenant  of  the  universe,  and  the  properties  of  the  com- 

Tower.     Promoted   lieutenant-general  in  pounds  they  form.     As  a  science  it  is 
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entirely  of  modern  origin,  in  its  earliest   different  sorts  of  known  matter  are  built 
phases     being     identical     with     alchemy    up,   are  more   than   seventy   in   number, 
(which  see),   the  great  object  of  which   and    are    called    the    chemical    elemenU. 
was   the   discovery    of    the    philosopher's   The  list  (given  below)  includes  such  sub- 
stone.     In  this  pursuit  of  alchemy  most   stances  as  gold,  iron,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
minerals,    especially    such    as    presented    carbon,  calcium,  etc.     When  any  two  or 
the    characters    of    metallic    ores,    were   more   of   these   elements  are  brought   in 
subjected  to  numerous  experiments,  and   contact,    under    the    proper    conditions, 
many  important  isolated  discoveries  were   they  may  unite  and  form  chemical  corn- 
made     by     Basil     Valentine.     Raymond    pounds  of  greater  or  less  complexity,  in 
LuUy,    Paracelsus,    Van    Helmont,    and    which  the  constituents  are  held  in  union 
others.     But  during   the   latter   part   of   by  a  form  of  energy  which  has  received 
the  17th  century   the  belief  in  alchemy    the  name  of  chemical  affinity.    This  affin- 
was   greatly   on   the   wane,   and   just   at   ity  is  characterized  by  its  acting  between 
its    close    the    German    chemist    Becher   dissimilar    particles,    and     producing    a 
threw  out  certain  speculations  regarding    new  substance  different  and  readily  dis- 
the    cause    of    combustion,    which    were    tinguishable  from  either  of  the  substances 
afterwards    taken    up    and    extended    by   combining  to  form  it,  and  which  cannot 
Stahl    in    the    '  phlogistic    theory,'    and   be  again  separated  into  its  elements  by 
constitute  the  first  generalization  of  the   merely   mechanical  processes, 
phenomena     of    chemistry,     though     the       Laws     of     Comhination. —  (1)  Ohemi- 
theory   itself   was   diametrically   opposed   cal  combination  takes  place  between  the 
to  the  truth.     About  the  middle  of  the    smallest   particles  of  matter  and  at  in- 
eighteenth  century  Dr.   Black   made  bis    appreciable   distances.      Thus    fragments 
great  discovery  of  a  gas  differing  from    of  phosphorus  and  iodine  may  be  placed 
atmospheric  air,  rapidly  followed  by  that    near  each  other,  but  do  not  combine  un- 
of  a  number  of  other  gases  by  Cavendish,    til    brought    into    actual    contact.       (2) 
Rutherford,      Priestley,      Scheele,      etc. ;    Chemical   combination   invariably   effects 
while    the   discovery   of    oxygen    by    the    a  change  in  all  bodies.    There  are  changes 
two  Inst-named  chemists  afforded  to  I-a-   of    state,     temperature,     color,    volume, 
voisier  the  means  of  revolutionizing  and    taste,  smell,  etc.      (3)    Chemical  combi- 
systematizing  the  science.     By  a  series    nation  takes  place  with  different  degrees 
of  experiments  he  showed  that  all  sub-   of  force  in  different  bodies.     The  more 
stances,  when  burned,  absorb  oxygen,  and    unlike   two   bodies   are,    the   greater   the 
that  the  weight  of  the  products  of  com-    violence  with   which   they   combine.    (4) 
bustion  is  exactly  equal   to  that  of  the    Chemical   combination   is   much   affected 
combustible  consumed  and  of  the  oxygen    by  other  forces.     Heat,  light,  electricity, 
vvbich  has  disappeared.     The  application    mechanical  force,  etc.,  may  either  acceler- 
ut'  ^his  theory  to  the  great  majority  of    ate  or  retard  it.      (5)      AU  substances, 
the  most  important  chemical  phenomena    elementary   and   compound,   combine    to- 
was  obvious,  and  the  Stahlian  hypothe-    gether  in  fixed  and  definite  proportions  by 
bis  disappeared  from  the  science.     A  yet    weight.      (6)    When   bodies   combine   in 
more  important  step  was  the  discovery  by    more    than    one    proportion    their    other 
Dalton  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combina-    combining  proportions  are  simple  multi- 
tion.     His  theory  was  immediately  taken    pies  of  the  lowest.     Thus,   28  parts  of 
up  by  Berzelius,  to  whose  influence  and    nitrogen  combine  with  16  parts  of  oxy- 
careful    determination    of    the    chemical    gen  to  form  nitrous  oxide,  while  28  parts 
equivalents   of   almost    all    the   elements    of  the  former  and  32  of  the  oxygen  pro- 
then     known     its    rapid     adoption    was   duce  nitric  oxide,  and  an  additional  16 
mainly  due.    To  Berzelius  we  owe  almost   of  oxygen  forms  nitric  trioxide,  etc.     (7) 
all    the    modern    improvements    in    the    Gases  combine  in  fixed  and  definite  pro- 
methods  of  analysis,  and  to  Sir  H.  Davy   portions  by  volume  as  well  as  by  weight, 
the  foundation  of  electro-chemistry.     Of    If  one  volume  of  each  gas  be  combined 
late  years  every  branch  of  the  science  has    together,  two  volumes  of  the  gaseous  com- 
advanced,    but    the    most    extraordinary    pound  result.     If  more  than  one  volume 
progress  has  been  made  in  organic  chem-    of  each  combine  together,  the  new  com- 
istry.      The    investigations    of    chemists    pound   occupies  only   two  volumes,  how- 
have  a'lown  that  the  great  majority  of    ever  great  the  aggregate  number  of  vol- 
the  diftv^rent  substances  found  at  the  sur-    umes  is  before  combination  takes  place, 
face  of  the  earth  can  be  broken  up  into    (8)    The  combining  proportions  of  com- 
several    substances    of    less    complicated    pounds  are  the  sum  of  the  combining  pro- 
nature,  which  resist  all  further  attempts    portions   of   their   constituent  elements, 
to  decompose  them,  and  appear  to  con-       The  atomic  weight  of  any  element  is 
sist  of  only  one  kind  of  matter.     These    now  assumed  to  be  the  smallest  quantity 
substances,   by   union   of   which   all    the  which  can  enter  into  or  be  expelled  from 
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combination,  one  part  of  hydrogen  being 
taken  as  the  standard.  The  following 
table  contains  a  list  of  the  elements  with 
their  atomic  weights  and  symbols  (the 
latter  being  explained  in  a  succeeding 
paragraph).  The  list  given  was  adopted 
in  the  autumn  of  1910  by  the  Inter- 
national Committee  on  Atomic  Weights. 


Aluminium . . .  Al  27.1 

Antimony Sb  ldO.2 

Argon A  89.88 

Arsenic As  74.90 

Barium ..Ba  187.87 

Bismuth Bi  908.0 

Boron B  11.0 

Bromine Br  79.98 

Cadmium Cd  112.40 

CflBsiura Cs  182.81 

Calcium Ca  40.09 

Carbon G  12.0 

Cerium Ce  140.25 

Chlorine .CI  85.46 

Chromium. . .  .Cr  52.0 

Cobalt .Co  58.97 

Columbium...Cb  93.5 

Copper .Cu  88.57 

Dysprosium. .  Dy  162.5 

Erbium £  167.4 

Europium Eu  152.0 

Fluorine F  19.0 

Gadolinium... Od  157.3 

GalUum Ga  69.9 

Germanium...  Ge  72.5 

Glucinium....  Gl  9.1 

Gold Au  197je 

Helium He  8.99 

Hydrogen H  1 008 

Indium Jn  114.8 

Iodine I      126.92 

Iridium Ir  198.1 

Iron Fe  65.85 

Krypton Kr  82.92 

Ijanthanium..La  189.0 

Lead Pb  207.1 

Lithium Li  6.94 

Lutecium  . . . .  Lu  174.0 

Maernesium...Mg  24.82 

Manganese.... Mn  64.98 

Mercury Hg  200.0 

Molybdenum.. Mo  96.0 


Neodymium...Nd    144.8 

Neon Ne     20.2 

Niclcei Ni    68.68 

Nitrogen N      14.01 

Osmium Os    190.9 

Oxygen O        16i) 

Palladium Pd    106.7 

Phosphorus . . .  P     81 .04 

Platinum Pt    195.2 

Potassium K     89.10 

Praseodymi- 
um  Pr    140.6 

Radium Ra  226.4 

Rhodium Rh  102.9 

Rubidium Rb  86.46 

Ruthenium... Ru   101.7 
Samarium  . . . .  Sa    150.4 

Scandium 8c     44.1 

Selenium Se     79.2 

Silicon Si      28.8 

Silver Ag  107.88 

Sodium Na    28.0 

Strontium Sr    87.68 

Sulphur S      82.07 

Tantalum Ta  181.0 

Tellurium Te    127.6 

Terbium Tb  159iS 

Thallium Tl    204X> 

Thorium Th  282.4 

ThuUum Tm  188.6 

Tin Sn  119.0 

Titanium Ti     48.1 

Tungsten W   184.0 

Uranium U    288.5 

Vanadium Y    51.06 

Xenon Xe  180.2 

Ytterbium »Yb 

(Neoytterbium  f     172.0 

Yttrium Yt    89.0 

Zinc Zn   65.87 

Zirconium....  .Zr     90.6 


Nomenclature, — ^The  names  employed 
by  the  old  chemists  were  generally  de- 
rived from  some  property  of  the  body  or 
indicated  the  mode  in  which  it  was  pre- 
pared,  and  sometimes  the  substance  from 
which  it  was  obtained.  Soon  after  the 
introduction  of  Lavoisier's  system  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  appointed 
a  committee  to  improve  it ;  and  the  chief 
merit  of  the  one  introduced  is  due  to 
Guy  ton  Morveau.  Though  somewhat 
modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  mod- 
em science,  it  still  remains  substantially 
what  it  was.  The  names  applied  to  the 
elements  were  as  far  as  possible  derived 
from  some  conspicuous  property  they 
possess;  e.g.  chlorine,  from  Greek  chid- 
ro8,  yellow.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  make  the  name  express  also  the  class 
to  which  the  substance  belongs.     Thus 


all  the  metals  (except  those  long  known) 
are  made  to  terminate  in  urn,  as  potas- 
sium, barium,  etc. ;  and  the  substances 
allied  to  chlorine  terminate  in  ine.  The 
nomenclature  of  compounds  was  based 
on  the  existence  of  two  classes  of  sub- 
stances .opposed  to  one  another  in  their 
properties,  and  known  as  acids  and  bases. 
All  the  bases  known  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  were  oxygen  compounds,  and 
they  were  known  by  the  general  name 
of  oxides.  The  compounds  of  chlorine 
iodine,  and  bromine,  and  subsequently 
those  of  sulphur,  carbon,  boron,  and  sili- 
con, though  really  belonging  to  a  differ- 
ent class,  were  called  chlorides,  iodides, 
bromides,  sulphides,  etc.  After  the 
atomic  theory  came  into  use,  the  term 
oxide  was  confined  to  a  compound  con- 
taining one  atom  of  oxygen  in  combina- 
tion with  one  of  the  other  elements.  The 
compound  containing  two  atoms  of  oxy- 
gen became  a  binoxide,  that  with  three 
a  teroxide,  and  so  on;  the  numeral  pre- 
fix always  expressing  the  number  of 
atoms  of  oxygen.  So  also  we  speak  of 
a  protochloride  and  bichloride,  a  protosul- 
phide  and  bisulphide.  So  also  there  are 
a  number  of  oxides  containing  two  equiv- 
alents of  metal  to  three  of  oxygen ;  such 
compounds  are  called  sesquioxides. 
Names  constructed  in  this  way  are  ex- 
tremely definite,  and  express  very  pre- 
cisely the  constitution  of  the  compounds ; 
but  of  late  years  it  has  been  found  pref- 
erable to  use  names  of  less  precision, 
and  to  distinguish  only  between  the 
larger  and  smaller  proportions  of  oxygen. 
Thus,  there  are  two  oxides  of  iron  pos- 
sessing basic  properties,  which  are  called, 
respectively,  ferrous  and  ferric  oxide,  the 
termination  in  ous  being  used  in  all 
cases  for  the  compound  containing  the 
smaller,  and  that  in  io  for  the  one  con- 
taining the  larger  quantity  of  oxygen, 
the  Latin  name  of  the  element  being  usu- 
ally employed.  Both  systems,  however, 
are  still  in  common  use,  and  each  has 
its  special  advantages.  The  nomencla- 
ture for  compounds  possessing  acid  in- 
stead of  basic  properties  has  its  origin 
in  part  in  the  belief  entertained  by 
chemists  in  the  last  century  that  all  acids 
were  oxygen  compounds,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  unnecessary  to  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  oxygen  in  them,  as  the  word 
acid  sufficiently  did  so.  Thus  sulphur 
forms  two  different  acid  compounds,  one 
with  a  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen  than 
the  other,  called,  respectively,  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  acids;  and  similarly  we 
have  chlorous  and  chloric  acids,  etc. 
The  contrivers  of  the  present  nomencla- 
ture did  not  provide  for  more  than  two 
acid  compounds  of  any  one  element,  that 
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being  the  largest  number  then  known. 
But  since  that  time  it  has  been  found 
that  there  may  be  four  or  five  such  com- 
pounds, necessitating  the  use  of  a  distinc- 
tive prefix,  as  in  the  case  of  hyposul- 
phurous  and  hyposulphuric  acids,  the 
prefix  (from  Greek  hypo,  under)  express- 
ing the  fact  that  they  contain  smaller 
quantities  of  oxygen  than  the  other  acids. 
In  the  case  of  chlorine  and  oxygen,  after 
the  name  chloric  acid  had  been  made 
use  of,  another  acid  containing  a  larger 
quantity  of  oxygen  was  discovered,  zor 
which  the  name  of  hyperchloric  acid, 
usually  shortened  into  perchloric  acid, 
was  devised.  Further  observation,  bow- 
ever,  showed  that  there  were  many  pow- 
erful acids  which  contained  no  oxygen, 
but  that  hydrogen  was  invariably  pres- 
ent, and  it  became  necessary  to  distin- 
guish those  which  contained  hydrogen 
only.  Accordingly  we  have  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  chlor- 
ine, in  contrast  with  chloric  acid,  a 
compound  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  oxy- 
gen; and  hydrosulphuric  acid,  a  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  sulphur,  in  con- 
trast with  sulphuric  acid,  a  compound 
of  hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  oxygen.  These 
form  the  two  classes  omy^ctdi  and  non- 
oxy^cids. 

The  names  of  acids  were  formed  in 
order  to  enable  chemists  to  have  simple 
designations  for  salts,  a  class  of  bodies 
produced  when  a  metal  takes  the  place 
of  the  hydrogen  of  an  acid.  Thus  the 
termination  in  ate  expressed  the  fact 
that  the  salt  is  derived  from  an  acid 
whose  name  terminates  in  ic,  and  the 
salts  of  acids  whose  names  end  in  oui 
have  their  termination  in  ite.  Very  fre- 
quently two  salts,  generally  of  the  same 
acid,  combine  to  form  what  is  usually 
known  as  a  double  salt,  as,  for  instance, 
potassium  sulphate  and  zinc  sulphate 
combine,  and  tne  compound  is  called  the 
>inco-potassic   sulphate. 

This  system  of  nomenclature,  which 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  chemistry 
at  the  time  it  was  devised,  became  less 
and  less  convenient  as  more  complex  com- 
pounds were  discovered,  and  many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  modify  and 
extend  it.  These  attempts,  however, 
have  uniformly  failed  to  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  chemists. 

SymhoU. — Tery  soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Dal  ton's  views  Berselius  in- 
troduced a  system  of  symbols  by  which 
the  composition  of  the  more  complex 
chemical  compounds  can  be  represented 
with  much  greater  precision  than  any 
nomenclature  admits  of;  and  the  plan 
proposed  by  him,  though  with  some 
modifications,    is    now     universally    ac- 


cepted. Every  element  is  represented  by 
a  symbol,  which  is  the  initial  letter  of 
its  Latin  name.  Thus  S  represents  sul- 
phur, and  K  potassium,  of  which  the 
Latin  name  is  kaUum.  Where  several  ele- 
ments have  the  same  Initial  a  small  letter 
is  attached  to  it  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion. Thus,  G  is  the  symbol  of  carbon,  Ca 
that  of  calcium,  Ce  cerium,  Co  cobalt, 
and  Cu  copper  (cuprum).  These  symbols 
are  further  understood  in  all  cases  to 
represent  an  atom  of  each  element.  The 
symbols  of  compounds  are  formed  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  those  of  their  elements. 
Thna— 

HCl Hydrochlorio  add, 

BaS Bario  sulphido, 

express  the  fact  that  these  componnds 
contain  single  atoms  of  their  constitu- 
ents ;  that  hydrochloric  acid,  for  example. 
is  a  compound  of  1  part  of  hydrogen  ana 
85.5  of  chlorine;  and  baric  sulphide  of 
137  parts  of  that  metal  and  32  of  sal- 
phur.  When  more  than  one  atom  of  an 
element  exists  in  any  compound  this  is 
indicated  by  a  co-efilclent  placed  after  its 
symbol.  Thus  H,0  is  a  compound  of 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxy- 
gen; SOs,  a  compound  of  one  atom  of 
sulphur  and  three  of  oxygen;  FesGl«,  a 
compound  of  two  atoms  of  iron  and  six 
of  chlorine.  Where  It  is  necessary  to 
express  more  than  one  atom  or  molecule 
of  the  compound  this  is  done  by  prefix- 
ing to  the  symbol  a  large  number  written 
on  the  line.  Thus  2BaClfl  means  two 
molecules  of  barytic  chloride;  SFetO,, 
three  molecules  of  ferric  oxide.  Bv  a 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  symbols 
in  each  compound  an  attempt  is  made  to 
indicate  to  a  certain  extent  their  chemi- 
cal functions.  Thus,  in  an  acid,  the 
hydrogen,  which  may  be  replaced  by  a 
metal,  begins  the  formula  of  the  com- 
pound; sulphuric  acid,  for  instance,  is 
written  H^SOm  and  potassic  sulphate 
K,SO«,  the  potassium  here  occupying  the 
same  position  as  the  hydrogen  it  has 
displaced. 

The  symbols  are  also  very  advantage- 
ously used  to  express  the  changes  which 
occur  during  chemical  action,  and  they 
are  then  written  in  the  form  of  an  equa- 
tion, of  which  one  side  represents  the 
condition  in  which  the  substances  exist 
before  the  change,  the  other  the  result 
of  the  reaction.    Thus — 

H  +        Cl       =  HCl. 

Hydrogen.     Chlorine.     Hydrochloric  aeld. 

KMSOi  +    Ba2(NO|)  s    BaSOi    +    2KN09 
Potassic        Baric  Bario         PotaMic 

sulphate.      nitrate.  sulphate,     nitrate^ 

AionUeity. — When  an  atom  of  chlor- 
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ine,  weighing  85.5,  is  brought  in  con-  Molecules, — ^The  molecule  of  a  com- 
tact  with  hydrogen  it  is  found  to  com-  pound  is  the  quantity  of  it  which  exists 
bine  only  with  one  atom  of  that  sub-  in  two  gaseous  volumes,  so  that  we  do 
stance.  When  an  atom  of  oxygen,  not  speak  of  the  atom  of  a  compound, 
weighing  16,  comes  in  contact  with  but  of  its  molecule,  that  being  the  small- 
hydrogen,  however,  it  combines  with  est  quantity  of  a  compound  which  can 
two  parts,  or  two  atoms,  of  that  element  be  obtained  in  the  separate  state.  This 
An  atom  of  nitrogen,  weighing  14,  com-  and  other  considerations  have  led  to 
bines  only '  with  three  parts  or  three  the  farther  hypothesis,  that  atoms  never 
atoms  of  hydrogen.  These  elements  are  exist  in  a  separate  state,  but  that,  as 
therefore  said  to  possess  different  atom-  soon  as  they  are  separated  from  com- 
iciiies;  hydrogen  Is  called  a  monatomio  pounds,  they  enter  into  combination  with 
element,  oxygen  diatomio^  and  nitrogen  one  another.  A  molecule  of  hydrogen  is 
triatotMe,  With  reference  to  this  fact,  therefore  H,,  or  it  may  be  represented 
therefore,  the  elements  have  been  divided  thus  H — H,  so  as  to  indicate  that  the  two 
into  several  classes  according  to  the  nam-  hydrogen  bonds  saturate  one  another, 
ber  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  which  they  Compound  Badioah, — In  every  per- 
are  equivalent,  or  with  which  they  can  feet  molecule  all  the  bonds  of  the  ele- 
combine,  and  they  are  described  as  ments  which  combine  are  saturated,  and 
monads,  diads,  triads,  etc.  No  physical  the  affinities  being  perfectly  satisfied,  the 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  peculiar-  molecule  has  no  disposition  to  combine 
ity  of  the  different  elements  has  yet  directly  with  any  other  substance;  but 
been  obtained.  The  idea  which  is  made  if  several  elements  are  combined  in 
use  of  is  that  the  atoms  of  the  elements  sach  a  manner  that  one  or  more  bonds 
have  certain  points  of  attachment  with  remain  unsatisfied,  the  compound  so  pro- 
one  another,  varying  in  number  in  each  duced  has  in  general  very  powerful  affin- 
case.  A  monad  is  supposed  to  have  one  ities,  and  unites  readily  with  any  sub- 
point  of  attachment,  a  diad  two,  and  so  stance  capable  of  saturating  its  uhcom- 
on,  and  these  have  been  called  bonds,  A  bined  bond.  The  tetratomic  carbon,  for 
diad,  therefore,  having  two  bonds  or  example,  by  uniting  with  four  atoms  of 
points  of  attachment.  Is  capable  of  as-  hvdrogen,  forms  the  saturated  molecule 
similating,  as  it  were,  two  monads,  a  CfH«;  but  when  carbon  unites  with  only 
triad  three  monads.  This  may  be  repre-  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  a  group,  CH„  is 
sented  diagrammatically  by  using  a  produced,  containing  one  unsaturated 
small  circle  for  each  atom,  with  one  or  bond  which  is  capable  of  combining  with 
more  lines  projecting  from  its  side,  ac-  other  substances,  such  as  chlorine,  iodine, 
cording  to  the  number  of  bonds  or  points  or  bromine.  Such  a  group  as  GH,  is 
of  attachment  which  belong  to  each,  called  a  compound  radical  Radicals  of 
More  commonly,  such  compounds  are  this  kind  are  capable  of  forming  a  variety 
represented  by  lines  surrounding  the  of  compounds,  in  which  their  functions 
ordinary  symbol  of  the  element ;  but  as  resemble  those  of  an  element,  and  viewed 
such  symbols  are  very  inconvenient  in  in  this  aspect  an  element  has  often  been 
writing  and  printing,  it  is  customary  to  called  a  simple  radical.  A  compound 
express  the  atomicity  of  an  element  or  radical  may  be  monad,  diad,  etc.,  accord- 
compound  by  dashes  attached  to  its  ordi-  ing  to  the  number  of  unsaturated  bonds 
nary  symbol.     Thus,  monad  hydrogen  is  it  contains. 

H',  diad  oxygen  O".  triad  nitrogen  N'^';  Classification      of      Compounds, — ^The 

and  when  the  atomicity  exceeds  three  a  properties   of ,  chemical   compounds   may 

small  Roman  numeral  is  employed,  thus,  be  classified  not  merely  under  the  head 

tetratomic  carbon  is  Civ.    Experience  has  of  the  particular  elements  they  contain, 

further  shown  that  the  atomicity  of  an  but  also  according  to  their  special  chemi- 

element  is  capable  of  varying,  but  that  cal   functions.      The   advantages   of    the 

the  change  of  atomicity  invariably  takes  latter  method  were  early  recognized,  and 

place  by   pairs.     A  pentatomic  element  the  distinction  between  acids  and  alka- 

may  become  triatomic  or  monatomic,  but  lies  dates  back  to  a  period  long  previous 

never  tetratomic  or  diatomic ;  and  a  tet-  to  the  ascertainment  of  their  true  nature, 

ratomic  may  become  diatomic,  but  never  These,  and  the  class  of  salts  which  are 

triatomic  or  monatomlc.     This  variation  produced    by   the   mutual   action    of   an 

in  atomicity  has  been  accounted  for  by  acid   and  a  base,   are   the   most   impor- 

supposing  that  two  atomicities  in  an  ele-  tant  classes  of  chemical  compounds.    An 

ment  can  neutralise  or  saturate  one  an-  acid   is   now   described    as   a   compound 

other.     There  are  several  exceptions  to  ^.ontaining  a  certain  quantity  of  hydro- 

this  rule,   notably  iron,  which  has  val-  sen,  easily  replaceable  by  a  metal  when 

enoes  of  2.  3,  and  4,  and  mercury  with  It  comes  in  contact  with  it  either  In  the 

ralences  of  1  and  2.  ^ree  state  or  as  an  oxide. 
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Ba§e§   are   compounds   which,    by   re-  ClieTnTlitz    (^em'nits),    the    principal 

acting  on  acids,  yield  salts.     The  most  '-'"^*""*«'*'     manufacturing     town     in 

important    bases    are    oxides    of    metals,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  Chemnitz, 

and    they   are   divided   into   several   sec-  39   miles   southwest  of  Dresden.      It    is 

tions,  of  which  the  most  important  are  well  built,  and  has  a  castle,  a  lyceam, 

the  alkalies.     These  substances  are   the  town-hall,    school    of    design,    etc.      Tho 

hydrates  of  the  so-called  alkaline  metals,  principal    manufactures    are    white    an»l 

and  may  be  compared  to  water  in  which  printed  calicoes,  ginghams,  handkerchiefs, 

an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  woolen     and     half -woolen    'goods,     etc. 

atom  of  metal.     Most  of  the  bases,  ex-  There  are  also  extensive  cotton-spinning 

cepting    the    alkalies,    are    insoluble    in  mills,    and    mills    for    the    spinning    of 

water,  and   without  any  effect  on  vege-  combed   wool   and    floss-silk;    dye-works, 

I  able  colors.     Another  class  of  bases  of  print-works,        bleach-works,        chemical 

great    importance    is    typified    by    am-  works;    large    manufactures    of    cotton 

monia.  hose,  etc.     The  manufacture  of  machln- 

Sulphides  are  compounds  of  an  element  ery  also  has  now  become  important.  The 
with  sulphur,  and  form  a  very  important  cotton  hose  and  woolen  goods  are  ex« 
class  of  compounds.  They  are  obtained  ported  to  Japan,  China,  Africa,  and 
either  by  heating  the  elements  with  sul-  America,  while  the  machinery  is  chiefly 
phur  in  proper  proportions  or  by  passing  destined  for  Russia,  Silesia,  and  Bo- 
a  current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  hemia.  It  has  had  a  rapid  recent  prog- 
through  a  solution  of  a  salt.  They  exist  ress,  having  now  three  times  the  popu- 
abundantly  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  lation  it  had  in  1870.  Pop.  286.454. 
form  some  of  the  most  important  ores.  r|}ieTnilitZ  (^^Q^'i^i^s),  MabtXN,  a 
Some  of  the  sulphides  are  capable  of  v»iiciii.uj.i;a  German  Protestant  theo- 
acting  as  bases  and  others  as  acids,  and  logian  of  the  16th  century,  born  in  the 
by  combination  a  class  of  salts,  usually  mark  of  Brandenburg  in  1522.  He  was 
distinguished  as  sulphur  salts,  can  be  educated  at  Wittemberg  and  became  a 
obtained.  The  greater  part  of  the  sul-  schoolmaster  in  Wriezen  on  tho  Oder, 
phides  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  some  In  1550  he  became  librarian  of  Duke 
of  them  possess  extremely  fine  colors,  Albert  of  Prussia,  and  about  this  time 
and  are  used  as  paints.  wrote  his  Loci  Theologiciy  1591,  a  learn- 

Organic  and  Inorganic  Chemistry, — Or-  ea    commentary    on    Melanchthon's    sys- 

ganic   chemistry   is   that   branch   of   the  tern  of  dogmatics.     He  subsequently  Went 

science   which   treats   of   the   compounds  as   a   minister   to   Brunswick,   where  he 

existing  in  plants  and  animals,  or  which  died   in  1586.     Of  his  other  works  the 

may  be  produced  from  substances  found  most    valuable    is    the   Exatnen    ConHlii 

ready   formed   in  their   tissues.     It   was  Tridentini, 

at   first   believed   that    these   compounds  Cheniosh  (l^^'^^osh).  the  national  god 

were  peculiar  in  their  constitution,  quite  ^iiciiiw»i*  ^^  ^^  Moabites,  who   were 

distinct  in  their  chemical  relations,  and  on    that   account   called   'the    people    of 

produced  by  what  was  called  vital  aflSn-  Chemosh*    (Num.,  xxi,   29;    Jer.,  xlviii, 

ity.     The  discovery  by  W5hler,  however,  46).     At  an  early  period  this  deity  ap- 

that  urea  could  be  produced  artificially  pears  also  as  the  national  god  of  the  Am. 

from  purely  mineral  substances  entirely  monites  iJudg.,  xi.  24),  though  his  wor- 

altered   this  view ;    and   since   then    the  ship  seems  afterwards  to  have  given  place 

artificial    production    of    many    organic  to  that  of  Moloch    (I  Ki.,  xi,  5,  7),   if 

compounds  has  practically  annulled   the  Moloch  be  not  merely  another  name  for 

distinction    between    organic    and    inor-  the  same  deity.    The  worship  of  Chemosh 

ganic  chemistry   except   as  a  matter  of  was  even  introduced  among  the  Hebrews 

convenience.     Organic  chemistry  is  now  by  Solomon,  who  "  built  an  high  place 

most  commonly  defined  as  the  chemistry  for  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  Moab. 

of  the  carbon  compounds,  for  that  element  in    the   hiU    that   is    before   Jerusalem  ** 

is  found  in  every  substance  which  can  bo  (I  Ki.,  xi,  7). 

extracted  from  plants  and  animals,  in  piiAinftaia  (k§-m6'sis),  an  affection  of 
combination  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  vhciuwoxd  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  which  the  con- 
nitrogen,  and  less  frequently  with  sul-  junctiva  is  elevated  above  the  transpar- 
phur   and   phosphorus.      These    elements  ent  cornea. 

are   so  combined   as   in   many   cases   to  riii^nin+lii^r'Q"nv  Hp^  ««*«•«  7'ik*«i«« 

form   compounds   of  extreme  complexity.  l^nemOXIier  apy.  See  Serum  Therapy. 

the  constitution  of  some  of  which  is  still  P'hpTTiTil'nn  (chS-murp6),    one    of    the 

a  matter  of  much  difference  of  opinion  vuciuuipu  ^hree  treaty-ports  of  Ccrea, 

among  chemists;  but  the  constitution  of  exporting   beans,   ginseng,   etc.,   and   im- 

the   simpler  organic  compounds   is   now  porting  European  and  American  manu- 

thoroughly  understood.  factures. 
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Chenab  Cheque 

Chenab  (^'^^i^'^^)*  &  river  of  Ulndu-  upetaious  exogeus,  cousistiiig  of  more  or 
Stan,  one  of  the  five  rivers  less  succalent  herbs  or  shrubs,  belonging 
of  the  Punjab.  It  rises  in  the  Himalay-  to  about  eighty  genera  and  600  speciea. 
an  ranges  of  Kashmir,  and  entering  the  They  are  mostly  innocent  weeds,  but 
Punjab  near  Sialkot,  flows  in  a  south-  several  are  employed  as  pot-herbs,  such 
westerly  direction  till  it  unites  with  the  as  spinach  and  beet,  and  others  for  the 
Jehlam ;  length  about  800  milea  At  manufacture  of  soda.  The  genus  Oheno- 
Wazirabad  it  is  crossed  by  a  great  iron  pod'ium  consists  of  weedy  plants,  corn- 
railway  bridge  more  than  a  mile  long.  mon  in  waste  places,  ana  known  in 
Chen?  a  Chinese  musical  instrument,  Britain  by  the  names  of  goosefoot,  fat- 
^  ^  o>  consisting  of  a  series  of  tubes  hen,  good  King  Henry,  etc  O.  anihelr 
having  free  reeds.  Its  introduction  into  minticum  is  a  species  well  known  in  the 
Europe  led  to  the  invention  of  the  accor-  United  States,  where  it  is  in  repute  as 
dion,  harmonium,  and  other  free-reed  a  yermifuge,  under  the  name  of  worm- 
instruments,  seed,  the  seeds  or  the  oil  obtained  ffom 
Ch^nier  (^hfl-nyft),  ANDSfi-MABnc  DB,  them  being  given  as  a  remedy  for  worms. 
vu^uA^x  ^  French  poet,  born  at  Con-  C.  Quinoa  is  an  important  S.  American 
Btantinople  in  17ti2»  went  to  France  species,  having  edible  seeds,  on  account 
when  very  young,  and  entered  the  of  which  it  is  largely  cultivated  in  Peru 
army,  but  left  shortly  after  his  twenti-  and  Chile  as  a  food-plant 
eth  year  to  devote  himself  to  literary  C!lieOT)S  C^^'ops),  the  name  given  by 
pursuits.  In  1790  he  joined  the  moder-  ^^^^r^  Herodotus  to  the  £3gyptian 
ate  section  of  the  Republicans,  and  made  monarch  whom  the  Egyptians  them- 
himself  offensive  alike  to  the  Royalists  selves  called  Khnfu.  He  belonged  to 
and  Jacobinical  party.  Being  brought  the  rulers  who  had  for  their  capital 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  he  was  Memphis;  lived  about  2800-2700  b.g.. 
condemned  and  guillotined  July  25,  and  built  the  largest  of  the  pyramids. 
1794.  The  poems  of  Ch^nier  are  incon-  According  to  Herodotus,  he  employed 
siderable  in  number,  but  give  the  author  100,000  men  on  this  work  constantly  for 
a  high  place  among  the  poets  of  France.  20  years. 

His  chief  works  are  Herme%;  The  Ele-  GheDhren  (l^^^i^i^)*  or  Gbph.\^n, 
oies;  La  LiberU,  etc.;  and  some  beanti-  ^*^^Mr"^^"'  was  the  successor  of  Che- 
ful  odes,  of  which  La  Jeune  Captive,  ops  as  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  builder  •' 
written  in  prison,  is  perhaps  the  best  the  second  pyramid.  His  name  is  prop« 
known.  erly  Khafra.  See  Oheop». 
nii^Tiipr  Marie  Joseph  Blaise  de,  ChAnfifnxKr  (chep'stO),  a  town  and 
L^uemer,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  ^^^PS^'OW  ^^  ^  fcngland.  County 
bom  Aug.  28,  1764,  at  Constantinople,  Monmouth,  on  the  Wve,  14  miles  n. 
went  when  very  young  to  Paris,  served  by  w.  of  Bristol.  The  nigh  tides  of  the 
as  an  officer  of  dragoons,  left  the  service,  Wye  allow  large  ships  to  reach  the  town, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  which  is  very  cucient,  and  has  a  castle. 
His  dramas  Oharlet  IX,  Henry  VIII,  portions  of  which  date  back  to  the 
and  La  Morte  de  Oalas,  full  of  wild  Conquest  I^  the  vicinity  are  the  bean- 
democratic  declamation,  were  received  tiful  ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey.  Pop. 
with  great  applause.     He  was  chosen  a  2D53. 

member  of  the  Convention,  where,  for  a  Chfifllie  ^^  Check  (chek),  a  draft 
considerable  time,  he  belonged  to  the  ^**^H"'''>  or  bill  on  a  bank,  payable 
party  of  the  most  violent  Democrats,  on  presentation.  A  cheque  may  be  drawn 
His  works  comprise  discourses  on  the  payable  to  the  bearer,  or  to  the  order  of 
history  of  French  literature,  as  well  as  some  one  named ;  the  first  form  is  trans- 
odes,  songs,  hymns,  etc.  He  died  in  ferable  without  endorsation,  and  payable 
January,  1811.  to  any  one  who  presents  it;  the  second 
rrhfiTi'illA  (she-nir),  a  sort  of  oma-  must  be  endorsed,  that  is,  the  person  in 
\;uciLUic  mental  fabric  of  cord-like  whose  favor  it  is  drawn  must  write  his 
form,  made  by  weaving  or  twisting  to-  name  on  the  back  of  it.  Cheques  are  a 
gether  warp-threads,  with  a  transverse  very  important  species  of  mercantile  cur- 
nlling  or  weft,  the  loose  ends  of  which  rency  wherever  there  Is  a  well-organiaed 
project  all  round  in  the  form  of  a  pile,  svstem  of  banking.  The  regular  use  of 
Chenille  carpets  have  a  weft  of  chenille,  them  for  all  payments,  except  of  small 
the  loose  threads  of  which  produce  a  amount,  makes  the  transfer  of  funds  a 
fine,  velvety  pile.  mere  matter  of  cross-entries  and  trans- 
Gh^nOnCeanZ  ("Sa-no^-sO)-  see  ferrlng  of  balances  among  bankers, 
vrucixvixv^ouA     BMr^.  and    tends    greatly    to    economize     the 

use   of   the   predons  metala  as  a  cu^ 

rency. 


Chenopodiacca  i'^-S^rttr^^f 
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Chequy 


Gheribon 


Gheauy    ^^  Cuequered.     See  Herald" 

Cher   (shfir),  a  river  of  Central  France, 
a   tributary  of  the  Loire,  which 
it     enters     near     Tours;    length,     200 
miles. 

Cher  (f^^f)>  &  department  of  Central 
viAcx  Prance^  named  from  the  river 
Cher,  and  formed  from  part  of  the  old 
provinces  of  Berry  and  Bourbonnais; 
area,  2819  square  miles ;  capital.  Bourges. 
The  surface  is  in  general  flat,  but  is 
diversified  in  the  y.  ^y  chains  of  incon- 
siderable hills.  Soil  various, 'but  fertile 
in  ^  the  neighborhood  of  the  Loire  and 
Mlier*      The    forests    and    pastures    are 


works,  and  in  short  everything  necessary 
for  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  ships 
of  war.  There  is  a  great  dique  or  break- 
water, stretching  across  the  roadstead, 
which,  though  protected  on  three  sides 
by  the  land,  was  formerly  open  to  the 
heavy  seas  from  the  north.  The  dique 
was  commenced  under  Louis  XVI,  is 
4120  yards  long,  and  is  2^  miles  from 
the  harbor,  in  water  varying  from  42 
to  62  feet  deep.  A  fort  and  lighthouse 
occupy  the  center  of  the  dique,  and  there 
are  circular  fortj  at  the  extremities. 
The  principal  industry  of  the  town  is 
centered  in  the  works  of  the  dockym-d, 
the  coiQjnexcial  trade  and  manufactures 


CHERBOmtiG 


extensive.  More  grain  and  wine  are  pro- 
duced than  the  demands  of  the  inhabi- 
tants require.  The  preparation  and  man- 
ufacture of  iron,  called  Berry  iron,  is  the 
principal  branch  of  industry.  The  de- 
partment is  divided  into  three  arron- 
dissements.  Pop.  (1906)  843,484. 
CherbOTLTfir  fshar-bOr),  a  fortified 
o  seaport  and  naval  ar- 
senal of  France,  in  the  department  of 
La  Manche,  196  miles  w.  N.  w.  Paris. 
The  fortifications  are  very  extensive,  and 
have  been  greatly  strengthened  in  recent 
years,  so  that  Cherbourg,  if  not  impreg- 
nable from  the  sea,  is  at  least  very  dim- 
cult  of  attack.  The  port  is  divided  into 
the  commercial  and  naval  ports,  which 
are  quite  distinct  The  Port  Militaire 
is  accessible  at  all  times  of  tide  for  ves- 
sels of  the  largest  class;  there  are  slips 
for  vessels  of  the  largest  dimensions,  dry 
docks,  building-sheds,  mast-houses,  boiler- 


being  comparatively  insignificant.  Large 
quantities  of  eggs  are  shipped  for  Ehn> 
land.  Cherbourg  occupies  the  site  of  -t 
Roman  station.  William  the  Conaueror 
founded  a  hospital  in  it,  and  built  the 
castle  church.  The  castle,  in  which 
Henry  II  frequently  resided,  was  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  Normandy.  Tb« 
town  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1753» 
Pop.   (1906)   35,710. 

Cherbury,  ]f^    »««  ^^^^^  ^^ 

dht^Tihiin  (»her'i-bon),  a  seaport  on 
vuenuuu  ^j^^   .^^^^^   ^^  j^^^    ^p.. 

tal  of  the  province  of  the  same  name. 
The  province  lies  on  the  coast  towards 
the  N.  w.,  produces  coffee,  timber,  areca- 
nuts,  indigo  and  sugar,  and  has  about 
1,577,521  inhabitants.  The  town  lies  in 
a  deep  bay  on  the  north  coast,  and  is  the 
residence  of  a  Dutch  governor.  Pop. 
18,495. 
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Cherimoyer  Chembini 

Cherimover   (ch  er-i-m  oi'e  r),  the  naturalized    in    the    United    States   and 

x/u^AAiuvj^x     £j,^j|.    ^£    ^j^g    An6na  common  in  shrubberies.     It  is  commonly 

CherimoUa,  a  native  of  S.  and  Central  called  laurel,  but  must  not  be  confounded 

America,  allied  to  the  custard-apple.     It  with  the  sweet-bay  or  other  true  species 

is  a  heart-shaped  fruit  with  a  scaly  ex-  of  laurel.    The  leaves  yield  an  oil  nearly 

terior,  and  numerous  seeds  buried  in  a  identical  with   that  got  from   bitter  al- 

delicious  pulp.     Both  flowers  and  fruit  monds.      The    distilled     water      (called 

emit   a   pleasant   fragrance.    This   fruit  'laurel  water*)   from  the  leaves  is  used 

is    now    cultivated    in    various    tropi<^l  in  medicine  in  the  same  way  as  diluted 

regions.  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid.     It  is  poi- 

Cherkaak'.   see  rc»«rt«*.  laSJS'isMo&i;^'!,'-   ^*  ^'"*""^ 

Cher'nigOV.     See  Tckermgov.  ClUiiaO   ^J-jgo^^.^^^^  *^^J^ 

nhf^rolrppA     (cher-6-kSz')>    a   tribe   of  yielding   wine,    olives    and   other   fruits, 

ViicruJS.ccB     ^Qp^jj  American  Indians  and   having  a   pop.   of  about  8274.     It 

in    the    United    States,    occupying    an  contains   a   town   of   same   name;    pop. 

allotted  region  in  Oklahoma.     Their  old  4670. 

seats  were  in  Georgia,   Alabama,  Missis-  r!1lArfl|\iii      /fcpr'aon^      8«e  KK^nim 

sippi  and  Tennessee.     The  Cherokees  are  ^^^^rsun     ^Aerson;.    see  JLnemm. 

the  most  enlightened  of  the  Indian  tribes,  ClierSOIiesilS  {^  ^  r-so-nfi'sus;  Greek, 

have  invented  an  alphabet,  printed  books  ^**^*oviic»u.»   i^      peninsula'),      an- 

and  newspapers   in  their   own  language,  ciently  a  name  applied  to  several  penin- 

live  in   well-built  villages,   and  have   an  sulas,     as     the     Gimbrian     Chersonesus 

excellent  school  system.     Their  numbers  {Ghersonesua    Cimbrioa),    now    Jutland, 

are  about  20.000.  etc,  the  Tauric  Chersonesus   (Ch,  Tau- 

fThprnftf    r«hp-rRtM      Rw»  aioar  rica),  toe  peninsula  formed  by  the  Black 

^nerOOX    isne-rot ).     bee  Vtgar.  g^^  ^^^  ^^e  Sea  of  Aaoff— the  Crimea. 

CTherrv  (c^^i^'H*  a  fruit-tree  of  the  r|1iAY»t  (c^^^t),  a  variety  of  quartz, 
**^*  J^  prune  or  plum  tribe,  very  ^***'*''  called  also  Hormione  or  Rock" 
ornamental  and  therefore  much  culti-  fiint.  It  is  less  hard  than  common 
▼ated  in  shrubberies.  It  is  a  native  of  quartz,  and  is  usually  amorphous,  some- 
most  temperate  countries  of  the  northern  times  globular  or  in  nodules.  Siliceous 
hemisphere.  The  cultivated  varieties  concretions  occurring  as  nodules  and 
probably  belong  to  two  species,  CerHsus  layers  in  limestone  rocks  are  also  called 
avium  and   Cerdsus  vulg&ris,  the  genus  chert. 

CerasiM    being    considered    a    subgenus  Clhertaev   (ch^rt'si),  a  town  of  Eng- 

of    Prunua.    TThey    are    numerous,    as  ^"^■^''O^J     land,   in    Surrey,   20   miles 

the    red    or    garden    cherry,     the     red  8.  w.  of  London,  on  the  Thames,  giving 

heart,  the  white  heart,  the  black  heart,  name  to  a  pari.  div.  of  the  county.    The 

etc     The  fruit  of  the  wild  cherrv,  or  Saxon  kings  had  a  palace  here.     Bricks 

ffean^  is  often  as  well  flavored,  if  not  and  tiles  are  made,  and  vegetables  largely 

'qiuite  so  large,  as  that  of  the  cultivated  cultivated.    Pop.  13319. 

varieties.    It  is  said  that  the  cherry  was  Chemb    (ch^i^ub;  in  the  plural  Cher" 

originally  brought  from  Cerasus,  in  Pon-  ^'**^*"'"     tf5«   and    Cheruhtm)^   one   of 

tus,  to  Italy,  by  LucuUus,  about  b.o.  70,  an  order  of  angels  variously  represented 

and    introduced    into    England    by    the  at    different    tunes,    but    generally    as 

Romans  about  A.D.  46.     The  cherry  is  winged    spirits    with    a    human    counte- 

used  in  making  the  liqueurs  Kirschwas-  nance,  and  distinguished  by  their  knowl- 

ser  and  Maraschino    (which  see).     The  edge   from    the   seraphs,    whose   distinc- 

wood    of    the    cherry-tree    is    hard    find  tive  quality  is  love.     The  first  mention 

tough,  and  is  very  serviceable  to  turners  of  cherubs  is  in  Gen.  iii,  24.    The  cher- 

and  cabinet-makers.     An  ornamental  but  ubs   in   Ezekiel's   vision   had   each   four 

not    edible    species    is    the    bird-cherry  heads   or   faces,    the    hands   of   a    man, 

r which  see).    The  American  wild  cherry  and    wings.     The   four   faces   were    the 

{OerdBus  Virgini&na),  is  a  fine  large  tree,  face  of  a  bull,  that  of  a  man,  that  of  a 

the   limber  of  which   is   much   used   by  lion,  and  that  of  an  eagle.     (Eizek..  iv 

cabinet-makers   and    others,    though    the  and  z.)     In  the  celestial  hlerardiy  cher- 

froit,  growing  in  clusters,  is  bitter  and  ubs   are  represented   as  spirits  next  in 

rather  astrlnsent.     It  is  famous  for  its  order  to  seraphs. 

medicinal  bark.  flYif^nihlTll     (k&-rS-b«'n6) ,     Mabia 

riipmr-lftTirel    *^®  common  name  of  v»^*  **"****    Luioi     Caslo     Zextobio 

vuc&Ajr  xaux^X)  Oerdsus  Laurocerd€U€,  Salvatobe,  an  eminent  Italian  composer 

nat  order  BosaceaB,  an  evergreen  shrub,  bom    at    Florence    in    1700.     His    first 

a    native    of    Asia    Minor,     but    now  opera,   Quinto  Pab40f  was   produced  in 
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Cherusci  Gkess 

Alessandria  in  1780,  and  in  Rome  (in  nayigation.  It  receives  the  Susquehanna, 
an  altered  form)  in  1783,  with  such  I*otomac,  York  and  James  Kivers  and 
success  as  to  spread  his  fame  over  Italy,  supplies  a  route  to  the  sea  for  the  corn- 
After  visiting  London  he  finally  settled  merce  of  Baltimore,  Washington,  Nor- 
in  Paris,  where  he  became  director  of  folk  and  Richmond.  Off  Norfolk  lies  the 
the  ^ole  Royale  in  1822,  and  died  in  fine  harbor  of  Hampton  Roads,  the 
1842.  Among  his  compositions  are  scene  of  the  famous  battle  between  the 
Iphigenia  in  AuUde,  Lodotska,  Faniska^  Monitor  and  Merrimac.  The  oyster 
LjCs  Deus  Joum4es,  etc  In  his  later  fisheries  of  Chesapeake  Bay  are  the  fin- 
years  he  confined  himself  almost  ex-  est  in  the  country,  and  its  large  num- 
clusively  to  the  composition  of  sacred  bers  of  wild  fowl,  especially  the  famous 
music,  and  gained  a  lasting  fame  by  his  canvas-back  duck,  make  it  a  favorite 
Coronation  Mass,  and  more  especially  resort  for  sportsmen, 
his  gorgeous  Requiem,  Cheselden  (<!  ^  ^  ^ '  el-den) ,   Whxiak, 

Chemaci  (te-rus'sl),  an  ancient  v***'"'**"^*'"  an  English  surgeon  and 
German  tribe,  whose  terri-  anatomist,  born  in  Leicestershire  in 
tory  probably  was  situated  in  that  part  1688,  went  to  London  to  prosecute  his 
of  Germany  lying  between  the  Weser  studies,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
and  the  Elbe,  and  having  the  Harz  began  to  give  lectures  on  anatomy.  In 
Mountains  on  the  n.  and  the  Sudetic  1713  he  published  a  treatise  on  the 
range  on  the  S.  This  tribe  was  known  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  long  es- 
to  the  Romans  before  50  B.C.,  and  occa-  teemed  as  a  manual  of  the  science.  In 
sionally  served  in  the  Roman  armies.  1723  he  published  a  Treatise  on  ihe 
But  when  Varus  attempted  to  subject  High  Operation  for  the  Stone,  and  after- 
them  to  the  Roman  laws  they  formed  a  wards  added  to  his  reputation  by  oper- 
confederation  with  many  smaller  tribes,  ating  for  stone.  In  1733  was  pubUsned 
and  having  decoyed  him  into  the  forests,  his  Osteography,  or  Anatomy  of  the 
destroyed  his  whole  army  in  a  battle  Bones,  folio,  consisting  of  plates  and 
which  lasted  three  days,  and  in  which  short  explanations,  a  splendid  and  accu- 
he  himself  was  slain  (a.d.  9).  Upon  rate  work.  He  died  at  Bath  in  1752. 
this  the  Cherusci  became  the  chief  ob-  Cheshire  (^^l^^sh'ir),  or  Chesteb,  a 
ject  of  the  attacks  of  the  Romans.  Ger-  ^'"''**»****  **  maritime  county  and  county 
manicus  marched  against  them,  but  palatine  of  England,  bounded  by  the 
though  successful  in  several  campaigns  counties  of  Lancaster,  York,  Derby, 
did  not  obtain  any  permanent  advan-  Stafford,  Salop.  Denbigh,  Flint,  the  es- 
tages.  Subsequently  the  Cherusci  were  tuaries  of  the  Dee  and  Mersey,  and  the 
overcome  by  the  Chatti,  and  latterly  Irish  Sea.  The  area  is  1027.8  sq.  miles, 
they  were  incorporated  among  the  of  which  only  a  sixteenth  is  uncultivated. 
Franks.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  the  soil 

Chervil  (^^er'vil),  the  popular  name  mostly  a  rich  reddish  loam  variously 
\/u.\ixyxx  ^f  umbelliferous  plants  of  clayey  or  sandy.  There  is  some  of 
the  genus  Oharophyllum,  but  especially  the  finest  pasture  land  in  England;  and 
of  O.  temulum,  the  only  British  species,  cheese,  the  main  produce  of  the  Cheshire 
a  hairy  weed  with  longish,  grooved  fruits,  farmer,  is  made  in  great  quantities. 
Garden  chervil  is  Anthriscus  oerefoUum,  Extensive  tracts  of  land  are  cultivated 
an  umbelliferous  plant  much  used  in  as  market-gardens,  the  produce  being 
soups  and  salads  in  some  European  sent  to  liverpooL  Manchester,  and  other 
countries.  The  parsnip  chervil  (A.  huh  towns.  Minerals  abound,  especially 
hOsus)  has  a  root  like  a  small  carrot,  rock-salt  and  coal,  which  are  extensively 
with  a  flavor  between  that  of  a  chestnut  worked.  Cotton  manufacture  is  carried 
and  a  potato.  Sweet  chervil,  sweet  on  at  Stockport,  Stalybridge,  and  the 
cicely,  or  myrrh  is  Myrrhis  odordta,  an  northeastern  district,  shipbuilding  at 
aromatic  and  stimulant  umbellifer  for-  Birkenhead  and  other  places.  Trade  is 
merly  used  as  a  pot-herb,  growing  in  a  facilitated  by  numerous  railway  lines 
Remiwild  state  in  Britain.  and  a  splendid  system  of  canals.     The 

nhAnQTiAoVA  TiskTr  (ches'a-pSk),  a  chief  rivers  are  the  Mersey,  and  Dee 
UUesapea&e  uay  spacious  bay  of  and  the  Weaver.  Small  sheets  of  water 
the  United  States,  in  tne  states  of  Vir-  called  meres  are  numerous.  Cheshire 
ginia  and  Maryland.  Its  entrance  is  has  eight  parliamentary  divisions,  each 
between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry,  returning  one  member.  Principal  towns, 
16  miles  wide,  and  it  extends  180  miles  Chester,  the  county  town,  Macclesfield, 
to  the  northward.  It  is  from  10  to  30  Stockport,  Birkenhead  and  Stalybridge. 
miles  broad,  and  at  most  places  as  much  Pop.  (1911)  676,356. 
as  9  fathoms  deep,  affording  many  com-  CheSfi  ^  well-known  game  of  great 
modions  harbors  and  a  safe  and   easy  ^-**^*^>  antiquity    and    of   eastern    ori- 
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gin,  having  probably  arisen  in  India,  and 
thence  spread  through  Persia  and  Arabia 
to  Europe.  The  game  is  played  by  two 
persons,  on  a  board  consisting  of  sixty- 
four  squares  arranged  in  eight  rows  of 
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Chess-board, 
eight  squares  each,  alternately  black  and 
white.  Each  player  has  sixteen  men, 
eight  of  which,  known  as  paions,  are 
of  the  lowest  grade;  the  other  eight, 
called  pieces,  are  of  various  grades. 
They  are,  on  each  side,  hing  and  queen; 
two  bishops,  two  knights,  and  two  rooks 
or  castles.  The  board  must  be  placed 
so  that  each  player  shall  have  a  white 
square  to  his  right  hand.  The  men  are 
then  set  upon  the  two  rows  of  squares 
next  the  players ;  the  pieces  on  the  first, 
the  pawns  on  the  second  row,  leaving 
four  unoccupied  rows  in  the  center. 
The  king  and  queen  occupy  the  central 
squares  facing  the  corresponding  pieces 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  queen  always 
occupies  her  own  color,  white  queen  on 
white  square,  black  on  black.  The  two 
bishops  occupy  the  squares  next  the 
king  and  queen;  the  two  knights  the 
squares  next  the  bishops;  the  rooks  the 
last  or  corner  squares.  The  pawns  fill 
indiscriminately  the  squares  of  the  sec- 
ond or  front  row.  The  men  standing 
on  the  king's  or  queen's  side  of  the 
board  are  named  respectively  king's  and 
queen's  men.  Thus  king's  bishop  or 
knight  is  the  bishop  or  knight  on  the  side 
of  the  king.  The  pawns  are  named  from 
the  pieces  in  front  of  which  they  stand ; 
king^s  pawn,  king's  knight's  pawn, 
queen's  rook's  pawn,  etc.  The  names 
of  the  men  are  contracted  as  follows: — 
King,  K;  King's  Bishop,  K.B. ;  King's 
Knight,  K.Kt;  King's  Rook,  K.R.; 
Queen.  Q.;  Queen's  Bishop,  Q.B.; 
Queen's    Knight,    Q.Kt. ;    Queen's    Hook, 


R.  The  pawns  are  contracted :  K.P., 
,P.,  K.B.P.,  Q.Kt.P..  etc.  The  board 
is  divided  into  eight  nles  running  longi- 
tudinally from  one  player  to  the  other, 
and  laterally  into  eight  ranks  or  rows. 
Each  file  is  named  from  the  piece  which 
occupies  its  first  square,  and  counting 
inversely  from  the  position  of  each 
player  to  that  of  the  other,  the  rows 
are  numbered  from  1  to  8.  At  White's 
right-hand  corner  we  have  thus  K.R. 
square;  immediately  above  this  K.R.2; 
and  so  on  to  K.R.  8,  which  com- 
pletes the  file;  the  second  file  begins 
with  K.Kt.  square  on  the  first  row, 
and  ends  with  K.Kt.  8  on  the  eighth. 
White's  K.R.  8  and  K.Kt  8  are  thus 
Black's  K.R.  square,  and  K.  Kt.  square, 
and  the  moves  of  each  player  are  de- 
scribed throughout  from  his  own  posi- 
tion, in  inverse  order  to  the  moves  of 
his  opponent. 

In  chess  all  the  men  capture  by  occu- 
pj'ing  the  position  of  the  captured  man, 
which  is  removed  from  the  board ;  the 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  en 
passant  capture  by  the  pawn,  which 
will  be  explained  later.  The  ordinary 
move  of  the  Pawn  is  straight  forward 
in  the  same  file ;  a  pawn  never  moves 
backward.  The  first  time  a  P.  is  moved 
it  may  be  played  forward  one  square 
or  two;  afterwards  only  one  square  at 
a  time.  But  in  capturing  an  adverse 
piece  the  P.  moves  diagonally  one  square 
to  occupy  the  position  of  the  captured 
man.  Thus  if  White  open  a  game  by 
playing  P.  to  K.  4  and  Black  answers  P. 
to  K.  4,  the  pawns  are  immovable;  but 
if  White  now  plays  P.  to  K.B.  4  or  P. 
to  Q.  4,  Black  may  capture  the  P.  last 
advanced.  Pawns  have  another  mode 
of  capture  peculiar  to  themselves,  known 
as  the  en  passant  capture,  which  is 
only  available  against  pawns.  If  Black's 
P.,  instead  of  occuoying  K.  4,  stood  on 
K.  5,  and  White  played  P.  to  Q.  4, 
Black  could  not  capture  it  by  placing 
his  P.  on  the  square  it  occupies,  which 
would  be  a  false  move :  but  he  is  at 
liberty  to  make  the  capture  by  placing 
his  own  P.  on  the  square  passed  over  by 
White's  (Q.  6).  The  privilege  of  cap- 
turing en  passant  has  two  important 
limitations:  (1)  the  P.  to  be  captured 
must  have  moved  two  squares  on  its 
initial  move,  and  (2)  the  capture  must 
be  made  immediately  after  it  has  moved ; 
if  other  moves  intervene  the  privilege 
is  lost.  When  a  P.,  by  moving  or  cap- 
turing, reaches  the  eighth  square  of  any 
file  it  can  no  longer  remain  a  P.,  but 
must  at  once  be  exchanged  for  a  piece 
of  the  same  color.  The  player  may 
choose    any    piece   except   the   king;   but 
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the  queen,  the  most  valuable  piece,  is  ture  the  assailant  It  is  also  a  funda- 
generally  the  piece  chosen.  This  is  called  mental  rule  of  the  game  that  the  K.  can- 
queening  a  pawn,  and  a  player  may  not  be  moved  into  ciieck.  When  the  K. 
thus  have  several  queens  on  the  board,  can  no  longer  be  defended  on  being 
The  Rook. — The  moves  of  the  pieces  checked  by  the  adversary,  either  by  mov- 
are  not,  like  those  of  the  pawns,  limited  ing  him  out  of  danger,  or  by  interposing 
to  a  single  direction.  The  R.  moves  in  another  man,  or  by  capture  of  the  attack- 
any  direction  and  for  any  distance  that  ing  man  the  game  is  lost,  and  the  adver- 
is  open  along  either  the  particular  row  sary  announces  this  by  saying  checkmate, 
or  the  file  on  which  it  happens  to  stand.  When,  by  inadvertence  or  lack  of  skill« 
It  can,  of  course,  capture  any  obstruct-  a  player  blocks  up  his  opponent's  K.  so 
ing  opposing  piece  or  pawn  and  occupy  that  it  cannot  move  without  going  into 
its  place.  The  Bishop. — The  B.*s  move  check,  and  no  other  man  can  be  moved 
diagonally,  either  backward  or  forward,  without  exposing  him,  the  player  reduced 
and  can  never  change  the  color  of  their  to  this  extremity  cannot,  without  violat- 
square.  Like  the  R.'s,  their  range  is  only  ing  the  fundamental  rule  referred  to,  play 
limited  by  the  extent  to  which  their  at  all.  In  such  a  case,  the  one  player 
path  is  open  or  unobstructed;  a  B.  may  being  unable  to  pla^  and  the  other  out 
also  capture  an  obstructing  opponent,  of  turn,  the  game  is  considered  drawn, 
The  Queen. — ^The  Q.  combines  the  moves  that  is,  concluded  without  advantage  to 
of  the  R.  and  B.    She  is  the  most  power-  either  player. 

ful  piece  on  the  board,  and  can  move  to,  fHi  Agt  i^  ™<^  ^^^  the  higher  verte- 
or  capture  at,  any  distance  or  direction  ^***'""'>  brates.  the  cavity  formed  by  the 
in  a  straight  line.  The  King. — ^The  K.  breast-bone  in  front  and  the  ribs  and 
is  at  once  the  weakest  and  the  most  backbone  at  the  sides  and  behind,  shut 
valuable  piece  on  the  board.  In  point  off  from  the  abdomen  below  by  the  dia- 
of  direction  he  is  as  free  as  the  queen,  phragm  or  midriff.  It  contains  the 
but  for  distance  he  is  limited  to  the  heart,  lungs,  etc.,  and  the  gullet  passes 
adjacent  squares.  Standing  on  any  through  it  See  Thorax. 
central  square'  he  commands  the  eight  Ch^St^T  (ches'ter),  an  HngUrfi  par- 
squares  around  him  and  no  more.  Be-  ^***'*''*'*  liamentary  and  municipal 
sides  his  ordinary  move  the  K.  has  an-  borough,  county  town  of  Gheehire,  nta- 
other  by  special  privilege,  in  which  the  ated  on  the  Dee  about  16  miles  from 
R.  participates.  Once  in  the  game,  if  Liverpool.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  con- 
the  squares  between  K.  and  R.  are  dear,  tains  an  old  and  interesting  cathedral  re- 
if  neither  K.  nor  R.  has  moved,  if  K.  cently  restored.  The  four  principal 
is  not  attacked  by  any  hostile  man,  and  streets  have  the  roadways  sunk  connd- 
if  no  hostile  man  commands  the  square  erably  below  the  level  of  the  footways, 
over  which  K.  has  to  pass.  K.  may  which  run  within  piazzas  covered  by 
move  two  squares  towards  either  K.R.  the  upper  portion  of  the  houses,  and  in 
or  Q.R.,  and  R.  in  the  same  move  must  front  of  the  ranges  of  shops.  Flights 
occupy  the  square  over  which  K.  has  of  steps  at  convenient  distances  connect 
passed.  This  is  called  castling.  The  the  carriageways  with  the  footways  or 
Knight. — The  Kt,  unlike  the  other  *  rows.'  Tnere  are  also  shops  and  ware- 
pieces,  never  moves  in  a  straight  line,  houses  below  the  rows.  These  features, 
His  move  is  limited  to  two  squares  at  a  together  with  the  ancient  walls  (now 
time,  one  forwards,  backwards  or  side-  a  public  promenade)  and  the  quaintly- 
ways,  and  one  diagonally,  and  he  can  carved  wooden  gables  of  many  of  the 
leap  over  any  man  occupying  a  square  houses,  give  an  antique  and  picturesque 
intermediate  to  that  to  which  he  in-  appearance  to  Chester.  Chester  has 
tends  to  go.  All  captures  in  chess  are  manufactories  of  lead  pipes,  boots  and 
optional.  shoes,  iron-foundries,  chemical  works. 
The  definite  aim  in  chess  is  the  reduc-  etc.  The  port  has  been  improved  of 
tion  to  surrender  of  the  opposing  king,  late  years,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
The  K.  in  chess  is  supposed  to  be  in-  amount  of  shipping  on  the  Dee.  Pop. 
violable,  that  is,  he  cannot  be  taken,  he  (1911)  39,038. 

can  only  be  in  such  a  position  that  if  Chester  *  ^^  ^^  Pennsylvania,  on 
it  were  any  other  piece  it  would  be  ^  the  Delaware,  16  miles  be- 
taken. Notice  of  every  direct  attack  low  Philadelphia,  with  which  it  is  con- 
upon  him  must  be  given  by  the  adver-  nected  by  steam  and  electric  railways, 
sary  saying  check,  and  when  the  K.  is  It  was  settled  by  the  Swedes  in  1653 
attacked  all  other  plans  must  be  aban-  and  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  State,  its 
doned,  and  all  other  men  sacrificed,  if  Swedish  name  being  Upland.  Within  re- 
necessary,  either  to  remove  him  from  cent  years  it  has  grown  rapidly  and  be- 
daoger,  interpose  another  man,  or  cap-  come    the    seat   of   large    manufacturing 
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establishments,  including:  extensive  steel 
works,  textile  mills,  and  various  othrr 
industries.  "It  has  a  good  river  har- 
lK)r    and    considerable    commerce.       l*oi). 

:i«.537. 

Chesterfield  (^es'ter-feid),  a  town 
\/4xc.9b^x  uc.au  qJ  England,  in  Derby- 
shire, 24  miles  N.  of  Derby,  irregularly 
but  substantially  bnilt.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  ginghams,  lace  and 
earthenware.  It  giyes  name  to  a  par- 
liamentary dlTision  of  the  county.  Fop. 
(1911)  37,429. 

Chesterfield,  l^g^S^f^'n" 

English  statesman  and  author,  was  born 
in  London  in  1694,  and  died  in  1773.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I  (1714)  he  be- 
came Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  returned  by 
the  borough  of  St.  Germains,  in  Corn- 
wall, to  parliament  He  succeeded  bis 
father  in  the  title  in  1726,  sat  in  the 
Honse  of  Lords,  and  acquired  some  dis- 
tinction as  a  speaker.  In  1728  he  was 
ambassador  to  Holland,  in  1744  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  a  position  which  he 
occupied  with  great  credit,  and  in  1746 
secretary  of  state;  but  in  1748  retired 
from  public  affairs.  He  obtained  some 
reputation  as  an  author  by  essays  and  a 
series  of  letters  to  his  son.  These 
writines  combine  wit  and  good  sense  with 
great  knowledge  of  society. 

Chester-le-Street,  f^'-J^  °^  ^^; 

connty  of  and  6  miles  it.  of  Durham, 
giving  name  to  a  parliamentary  division 
of  the  coun^.  It  has  coal-mines  and 
iron-works.    Pop.   (1911)   14,713. 

ffhia^ftti^rtmi  Gn-BKBT  Keith,  an  Bng- 
l/nesxenon,  ngij  journalist  and  au- 
thor, bom  at  Gampden  Hill,  Kensington, 
in  1874;  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's 
School;  attended  classes  at  the  Slade 
School,  and  began  his  career  by  review- 
ing art  books.  He  has  contributed  to 
many  diflferent  periodicals  and  has  writ- 
ten a  number  of  books,  including  Browne 
inff  (English  Men  of  Letters)  ;  HeretioB 
(1906)  •  Dickens  (1906)  ;  Orthodomy 
(1908)  ;  Tremendous  Trifles  (1909) ; 
Whnfs  Wrong  with  the  World  (1910) ; 
A  MisoeOawy  of  Men  (1912). 

Chest-f oundering,  S,4i,«  •  » "S.*!? 

matic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  and  forelegs,  impeding  both  res- 
piration and  the  motion  of  the  limbs. 

nTiAQfniif  (ches'nut),  a  genus  of 
l^neSXnUX  \^^^^^^^     ^^^^     Cupulifer«. 

allied  to  the  beech.  The  common  or 
Spanish  chestnut  {Cast&nea  vesca^  is 
H  stately  tree,  with  lar^e,  handsome^  ser- 


rated, dark-green  leaves.  The  fruit  con- 
sists of  t^o  or  more  seeds  enveloped  in 
a  prickly  husk.  Probably  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor,  it  has  long  been  natural- 
ized in  Europe,  and  was  periiaps  intro- 
duced into  Britain  by  the  JEtomans. 
Chestnuts  form  a  staple  article  of  food 


Cheetnut  (CattofMa  tuea), 

among  the  peasants  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
The  timber  of  the  tree  is  inferior  to  that 
of  the  oak,  though  similar  in  appearance. 
Two  American  species  of  chestnuts,  C. 
Americ&na  and  C.  Pumila  or  cHnkapin 
(the  latter  a  shrub )j  have  edible  fruits 
smaller  than  the  fruit  of  the  European 
tree. — ^The  name  of  Cape  Chestnut  is 
riven  to  a  beautiful  tree  of  the  rue  fam- 
ily, a  native  of  Cape  Colony. — ^The  More- 
ton  Bay  Chestnut  is  a  leguminous  tree  of 
Australia.  Castanospermum  Anstr&le, 
with  fruits  resembling  those  of  the  chest- 
nut.— The  water-chestnut  is  the  water- 
caltrop.  Trapa  natans.  See  Caltrop. — ^Hie 
horse-chestnut  (which  see)  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent tree  from  the  common  chestnut. 
niiPfali     (che'ta),     the     FeUs    /«6d«<i 

hunting  leopard  of  India,  a  native  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  has  its  spedlSc 
name  (juMta,  crested  or  maned)  from 
a  short  mane-like  crest  at  the  back  of 
the  head.  When  used  for  huntins  it  is 
hooded  and  placed  in  a  car.  When  a 
herd  of  deer  is  seen,  its  keeper  places  its 
head  in  the  proper  direction  aad  removes 
its  hood.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
greyhound,  has  a  catlike  head,  but  a  body 
more  like  a  dog's.  A  slightl'**  different 
form  inhabits  Africa,  distinguished  as  a 
different  species,  though  with  only  trivial 
variations. 

niipHilr  (cheftik),  a  tree  of  Jara. 
UUeillK  ^jj^  stryehnos  Tieute.  yield- 
ing a  very  virulent  poison  caHed  by  the 
samo  name,  owing  its  virulence  to  th^ 
strychnine  it  contains. 
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rjTiA'HrA'H'  (chet'vert),  a  Rnssian  grain- 
Unewen  measure,  equal  to  0.7218  of 
a  a  imperial  quarter,  or  5.77  bushels. 
niiaTrol  ^  (&  sh^v&l;  French),  on 
Vfaevudy  horseback,  astride  any  object. 
The  troops  are  said  to  be  arranged  d 
cheval  when  they  are  placed  so  as  to 
conunand  two  roads,  two  banks  of  a 
river,  etc 

Cheval^lass  ',S^^i«.'  ^oiSI 

on  a  frame,  and  large  enough  to  reflect 
the  whole  ngure. 

l/nevauer  celebrated  economist,  bom 
at  Limoges  in  France,  in  1806.  He  was 
educated  as  an  engineer  in  the  School 
of  Mines,  joined  the  St.  Simonians,  and 
suffered  six  months'  imprisonment  for 
promulgating  the  free  doctrines  of  P^re 
Enfantin's  party.  On  his  liberation  M. 
Chevalier  renounced  his  extreme  doc- 
trines, and  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
and  to  England  on  special  missions.  He 
became  a  councilor  of  state  (1838), 
professor  of  political  economy  in  the 
GoU^e  de  France  (1840),  member  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies  (1846),  and 
member  of  the  Institute  (1851).  By 
this  time  he  had  written  a  number  of 
works:  Lettret  9ur  VAmerique  du  Nard; 
De$  InUrits  MatMeU  en  France;  E$$ai8 
de  PoUtique  Induatrielle;  Court  d^Econ- 
omie  PoUtique,  etc  He  was  known  as 
a  strong  advocate  of  free  trade  and  as 
a  specialist  on  questions  of  currency. 
Along  with  Ck>bden  and  Bright  he  had 
a  great  part  in  the  commercial  treaty  of 
1860  between  France  and  Britain.  He 
died  in  1879. 

Chevanx-de-frise  {fm'sla^J 

horses,'  so  called  because  first  used  at 
the  siege  of  Groningen,  in  that  province, 
in  1658),  contrivances  used  in  warfare, 
consisting  of  long  pieces  of  timber  or 
iron  forming  a  center,  with  long,  sharp- 
pointed  spikes  projecting  all  round, 
placed  on  the  ground  and  serving  to  de- 
fend a  passage,  stop  a  breach,  etc 

Cheviot  Hills  <„^^)«'t»Ue  o« 

borders  of  England  and  Scotland, 
stretching  s.  w.  to  n.  e.  for  above  35 
miles;  culminating  point,  the  CJheviot, 
2688  ft.  They  are  clothed  for  the  most 
part  with  a  dose  green  sward,  and  are 
pnsrtured  by  a  celebrated  breed  of  sheep. 

Cheviot  Sheep,  £,„-?'' V?  'i!Si 

from  the  well-known  Cheviot  mountain 
range,  noted  for  their  large  carcass  and 
valuable  wool,  which  qualities,  com- 
bined with  a  hai-fliiipss  sorond  only  to 
that  of  tiie  blnck-facrd   lnoed,  constitute 


them  the  most  valuable  race  of  mountain 
sheep  in  Britain.  The  fleece  weighs 
from  3  to  4  lbs.,  and  the  carcass  of 
ewes  varies  from  12  to  16  lbs.  per  quar- 
ter, that  of  wethers  from  16  to  20 
lbs. 
IHiAirrAnl  (sb^-Treul),  Michel  Eu- 

i/neyreui  ^^^^^^^  ^  5,^^^^,!^  chemist, 

bom  in  1786.  In  1813  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  physical  science  in  the  Charle- 
magne Lyceum,  in  1824  director  of  dye- 
ing in  the  Ck>belins  manufactory,  in  1830 
frofessor  of  chemistry  in  the  College  de 
'ranee.  In  1879  he  retired.  He  wrote 
various  works  on  chemistry  and  dyeing, 
and  an  important  work  on  the  Princi- 
plei  of  Harmony  and  Contrast  of  Colors, 
translated  into  English.  He  died  in 
1889. 

CheirrOTl  (s^e^'roi^)!  &  heraldic  and 
vruvvxvu  ornamental  form,  variously 
used.     In   heraldry,    the   chevron   is   an 

ordinary  supposed  to  rep- 

\  f    resent  two  rafters  meeting 

I  I     at  top.  It  is  one  of  charges 

I  ^^^  I  called  honorable  ordinaries, 
l^fl^^J  and  is  usually  placed  as 
^^^H  shown  in  the  accompanying 
W^  ^     cut.      Chevrons   of   various 

\m^^^mmmy  forms  arc  used  in  several 
ChAvran.  armies  as  the  distinguish- 
"'^  ing  badge  worn  on  the 
sleeve  of  a  non-commissioned  officer.  In 
architecture,  the  chevron  mouldino  con- 
sists of  a  variety  of  fret  ornament  of  a  zig- 
zag form,  common  in  Norman  architecture. 


^^^^m^m 


Cherron  Molding. 

Chevrotain    (8l>ev'ru-tan;    TraifiUuB 
vuvvAvvc«MA    pygm€Bu$),  a  species 
of  small  musk-deer  found  in  India  and 
Southeastern  Asia  and  the  islands. 
PliA^Tnr  niiooA   the    name   of   a   cele- 

Lnc  vy  onase,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  border 

ballad,  which  is  probably  founded  on 
some  actual  encounter  which  took  place 
between  its  heroes,  Percy  and  Douglas, 
although  the  incidents  mentioned  in  it 
are  not  historical.  On  account  of  the 
similarity  of  the  incidents  in  this  ballad 
to  those  of  The  Battle  of  Otterhourne, 
the  two  ballads  have  often  been  con- 
founded; but  the  probability  is  that  if 
any  historical  event  is  celebrated  at  all 
In  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  tiiat  celebrated  in  The  Battle 
of  Oiierloume,  and  that  the  similarity 
between  the   two   ballads  is  to   be   e^- 
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plained  by  supposing  that  many  of  the  produced.  Chianti  wine  is  full  flayored 
events  of  the  former  were  borrowed  from  and  astringent,  with  an  alcoholic  strength 
the  latter.  There  are  two  yersions  of  of  about  20  per  cent, 
the  ballad  bearing  the  name  of  O/ievv  Chiail  TurpClltilie  ^^^h  »  *°^ 
Chase,  an  older  one.  originally  called  ^*"""**  *m.x^^4xw***.**  pentine  or 
The  Hunting  of  the  Cfheviot,  and  a  more  resin  obtained  from  the  island  of  GhioB 
modem  one.  From  the  fact  that  the  (Scio),  yielded  by  Pistaohia  Terehin- 
older  yersion  is  mentioned  in  the  Com-  thus,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
playnt  of  Scotland,  written  in  1548,  it  is  islands  and  shores,  used  in  medicine, 
clear  that  it  was  known  in  Scotland  Called  also  Cyprus  turpentine, 
before  that  time.  The  age  of  the  more  Ghifl.Tiafl  (che-&'p&s),  a  state  of  the 
modem  version  is  believed  to  be  no  later  ^***«*1'«*»  Mexican  Confederation,  area 
than  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  This  is  the  27,222  square  miles.  It  is  in  many 
version  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  parts  mountainous,  is  intersected  by  sev- 
critique  by  Addison  in  Nob.  70  and  74  of  eral  considerable  streams,  and  covered 
the  Spectator,  with  immense  forests.    They  are  rich  in 

DTiPVPllTie  (shi-ftn'),  capital  of  the  minerals,  including  gold.  The  valleys 
\jiLSi^Mii.uxi  State  of  Wyoming  and  are  fertile,  and  produce  much  maise, 
county  seat  of  Laramie  county ;  on  the  sugar^  cacao  and  cotton,  etc.  But  trade 
eastern  slojpe  of  the  Eocky  Mountains;  is  quite  undeveloped  on  account  of  the 
elevation,  6(^  feet  above  sea  level;  on  lack  of  roads.  The  capital  is  Tuxtla 
the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Gutierrez.  In  this  state  arc  the  famous 
Burlington,  the  Denver  Pacific  and  the  mines  of  Palinque.  Pop.  (1910)  436,817. 
Cheyenne  and  Northern.  The  Union  Pa-  GlliaramOIlte  ^^  e-&-r  A-m  o  n't  &  ) ,  a 
cific    shops   are    located    here;    also    tKe  town  of  Sicily,  prov- 

state  armory  and  arsenal.  There  is  an  ince  Syracuse,  on  a  hill  in  a  highly  fertile 
army  post  (Fort  D.  A.  Russell)  three  neighborhood.  Pop.  10,460. 
miles  from  the  city.  Immense  oil  fields  flliiari  (kS-ft're),  a  town  of  N.  Italy, 
and  mountains  of  iron  ore  surround  Cbey-  ^"*"'*  -■■  province  of  and  14  miles  w. 
enne  on  the  north ;  great  coal  mines  are  Bresda,  with  manufactures  of  silk.  Pop. 
located  north  and  west  of  the  city.    Pop.  11,000. 

16.320.  The  river  Cheyenne,  a  tributary  r!hifl.roqfiliro  (kl-a-ros-M'rO;  an 
of  the  Missouri,  is  formed  by  two  ^^»™»^^""  Italian  term,  meaning 
branches,  risin?  in  Wyoming.  *  clear-obscure  * ;      in     French,     cIatr-ob- 

nViATTATiTifi  TnrliciTia     &     warlike  scur),   in    painting,    the   distribution   of 

uneyenne  xuaians,  |^,^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  shadows  in  a  picture,    a 

Algonquin  stock  of  American  Indians,  composition,  however  perfect  in  other 
originally  on  the  Red  River  of  the  respects,  becomes  a  picture  only  by 
North,  later  on  the  Cheyenne  River  in  means  of  the  chiaroscuro  which  gives 
Wyoming  and  as  far  south  as  the  faithfulness  to  the  representation,  and 
Arkansas.  During  the  Civil  war  and  therefore  is  of  the  highest  importance 
until  1867  the  government  had  frequent  for  the  painter.  The  drawing  of  a  piece 
wars  and  other  troubles  with  them.  They  may  be  perfectly  correct,  the  coloring 
now  form  part  of  the  Indian  population  may  be  brilliant  and  true,  and  yet  the 
of  Oklahoma.  whole  picture  remain  cold  and  hard.    By 

DTiifLhrersi  (ki-&-br&'r&),  Gabbixllo,  the  chiaroscuro  objects  are  made  to  ad- 
yjxMMxuLMLo,  ^^  Italian  poet,  bonr  in  vance  or  recede  from  the  eye,  produce 
1552;  died  in  1637;  wrote  various  kinds  a  mutual  effect,  and  form  a  united  and 
of  poems,  and  imitated  Pindar  and  Anac-  beautiful  whole. 

reon  in  odes  and  canzonets,  not  un-  rfhlfl^tolite  (kl-as'tMIt),  a  mineral* 
successfully.  v-ixxiwjvwaxw    ^    silicate    of    alumini- 

niimnsi.  (k^&'n&:  anciently  Olanie)^  um,  having  crystals  arranged  in  a  peca- 
viixaua  ^  yj^gp  jyjjj  valley  of  Italy,  liar  manner.  The  form  of  the  crystals 
in  Tuscany  and  Umbria.  The  river  is  is  a  four-sided  prism,  whose  bases  are 
artificially  divided  into  two  branches,  rhombs  differing  little  from  squares,  but 
the  one  flowing  into  the  Amo,  the  other  each  crystal,  when  viewed  at  its  eztremi- 
into  the  Pagha.  By  works  begun  in  ties  or  on  a  transverse  section,  is  obvi- 
1551  and  completed  only  in  1823  the  ously  composed  of  two  very  different  sub- 
valley  of  the  Chiana  has  been  drained  stances,  and  its  general  aspect  is  that  of 
and  brought  under  cultivation,  being  a  black  prism  passing  longitudinally 
now  one  of  the  most  productive  portions  through  the  axis  of  another  prism  whidi 
of  Italy.  is  whitish. 

rrhioTifi  (k^&n'te),  a  district  in  Italy,  nTiioTrAri  Cki-ft'y&-r€) ,  a  seaport  town, 
i^niani;!  ^^^^  g.^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^^  j3  i^xuavaxi  j^^jy^  ^   ^^  province  of 

now  the  best-known  red  wine  of  Italy  is  Genoa,  23  miles  s.  by  s.  oi  Genoa,  in 
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Chiavenna 


Cliioago 


a  district  productive  of  -wines*  olives  and 
Bilk.     Pop.  10,397. 

Chiavenna  Cke-&-ven'nA),  a  town  of 
x^Akxan^iUMo.  Italy,  province  of  Son- 
drio,  Lombard^,  38  miles  N.  n.  w.  of 
Bergamo.  It  lies  in  a  valley  in  the 
midst  of  magnificent  scenery  on  the  road 
to  the  Splfigen  Pass,  and  has  an  impor- 
tant transit  trade.    Pop.  3211. 

formerly  occupied  the  region  about  the 
headwaters  of  the  Magdaiena  River,  S* 
America,  while  branches  extended  widely 
through  the  area  of  the  present  state 
of  Colombia.  They  are  of  interest 
for  their  abundant  and  striking  archso- 
logical  relics.  These  include  neatly  built 
small  stone  temples,  large  carved  images, 
rock  paintings  and  carvings  with  figures 
of  men  and  animals  and  various  otners. 
l^eir  burial  places  contain  gold  and  sil- 
ver ornaments  in  considerable  quantity, 
150,000  worth  of  gold  being  found  in  a 
■ingle  mound.  Their  gold  vases  surpass 
in  oeantv  of  form  any  found  elsewhere 
in  America. 

Chibouque  (JlTa  U^^''  ""'^ 

ChicA  (cliS'k&),  a  red  coloring  matter 
vruAva  ^mch  the  Indians  on  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Bio 
Negro  prepare  from  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  native  to  that  region  called  Big^ 
nania.Ohica,  and  with  which  they  paint 
their  skin,  in  order  to  be  better  able 
to  resist  the  rays  of  the  sun.  See 
Biffnonia. 

ChicA  (cbS'k&)»  ft  kin<l  of  beer  made 
wAuvc»  £j,^jjj  maize,  in  general  use  in 
Chile,  PerUj  and  elsewhere  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  South  America.  The 
usual  method  of  preparing  it  is  to  steep 
the  maize  till  it  begins  to  grow,  when 
it  is  exposed  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The 
malt  thus  prepared  is  then  eround, 
mixed  with  Warm  water,  and  left  to 
ferment  The  beer,  when  ready,  has  a 
dark-yellow  color,  and  a  pleasant  and 
somewhat  bitter  and  sour  taste,  and  is 
very  intoxicating.  Sometimes  the  In- 
dians, instead  of  grinding  the  malt,  chew 
it.  and  this  variety  of  the  liquor  is  con- 
sidered the  best.  It  is  the  national 
drink  of  the  Indians,  and  consumed  by 
them  in  great  quantities.  Pito  and  po80 
are  other  names  for  it 
CThififlPnle  or  Chikakol  (chik'a- 
l/niCaCOie,  kor>,  a  town  of  India,  in 
the  Ganjam  district,  Madras  Presidency, 
667  miles  N.  s.  of  Madras,  notable  for 
its  fine  muslin  manufactures.  Pop. 
18 190. 

ChicaeO  (sM-kft'iO,  a  city  of  IDi- 
vMAvcftgv   jj^jg^   ^^  second  largest  in 


the  United  States,  is  seated  on  the 
southwest  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
on  both  sides  of  Chicago  Kiver.  It 
stands  on  a  level  plain,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  fertile  country.  The  Chicago  Kiver 
and  its  two  branches  separate  the  city 
into  three  unequal  divisions,  known  as 
the  North,  the  South  and  the  West,  con- 
nected by  numerous  bridges  and  three 
tunnels  under  the  river.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  are  laid  out  at  right  angles, 
many  of  them  being  adorned  by  rows  of 
fine  forest  trees.  The  city  measures 
26^  miles  in  extreme  length  along  the 
lake  and  from  6  to  14  in  breadth.  Of 
this  the  business  center  occupies  less 
than  a  mile  square.  It  contains  most  of 
the  railroad  stations,  the  post-office, 
court-house,  art-institute,  theaters,  banks, 
principal  hotels  and  stores,  etc  The 
site  of  the  city  was  originally  unhealthy 
from  its  lowness,  but  a  large  portion  of 
it  has  been  artificially  heightened  (even 
while  occupied  by  buildings)  by  8  or 
10  feet.  Among  the  chief  buildings  are 
the  new  city-hall  and  court-house,  the 
custom-house  and  post-office  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  There  is  a  nni^ 
versity,  which  of  recent  years  has  had 
a  neat  growth,  and  a  large  number  of 
high-class  colleges  and  seminaries.  T» 
supply  the  town  with  water  tunnel* 
have  been  constructed  whiAh  extend  from 
two  to  four  miles  under  Lake  Michigan, 
and  convey  the  pure  water  of  the  lake 
into  the  town,  where  it  is  pumped  up  to 
a  height  of  160  feet  and  distributed. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  artesian 
wells.  From  its  position  at  the  head  of 
the  great  chain  of  the  American  lakes 
and  at  the  center  of  a  network  of  rail- 
roads communicating  with  all  parts  off 
the  Union,  Chicago  has  always  been  more 
a  commercial  than  a  manufacturing  city. 
There  are  extensive  docks,  basins,  and 
other  accommodation  for  shipping.  The 
industries  embrace  iron-founding,  brew- 
ing, distilling,  leather,  hats,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, agricultural  implements,  steam- 
engines,  boots  and  shoes.  In  commercci 
Chicago  is  second  only  to  New  York. 
It  has  an  enormous  trade  in  pork-pack^ 
ing,  and  is  the  greatest  market  for  grain 
and  timber  in  America.  Other  articles 
for  which  it  is  a  center  of  trade  are 
flour,  provisions,  wool,  hides  and  cloth- 
ing. It  is  practically  the  transportation 
center  of  the  continent,  over  100,000 
miles  of  railroad  centenng  here,  while 
the  great  lakes  afford  a  splendid  channel 
for  inland  navigation.  The  great  feature 
of  the  business  of  Ohicairo  is  its  enor- 
mous dealings  in  foodstuffs.  The  Union 
Stock  Yards,  in  the  8.  w.  section  of  the 
«ity,  are  the  largest  in  the  world,  cov^ 
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ering  over  400  acres  of  area  and  having  1871,  a  great  fire  occurred  which  barned 
accommodations  for  15,000  cattle,  300,-  down  a  vast  number  of  houses  and  ren- 
000  hogs,  80,000  sheep  and  6000  horses,  dered  about  160,000  persons  homeless  and 
Immense  quantities  of  meat  are  shipped  destitute,  the  total  money  loss  being  eati- 
from  this  point  to  every  quarter  of  the  mated  at  $190,000,000.  But  the  energy  of 
globe,  those  of  dressed  beef  alone  its  inhabitants  and  its  favorable  situation 
amounting  annually  to  more  than  1,000,-  enabled  it  to  recover  in  a  surprisingly 
000,000  pounds.  Here  is  also  the  great-  short  time.  The  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
est  grain  market  in  the  world,  approxi-  position,  held  in  Chicago  in  1892-1893, 
mately  half  the  total  supply  of  grain  re-  celebrating  Columbus'  discovery  of  Amer- 
ceived  at  the  eiffht  leading  grain  markets  ica,  occupied  a  site  of  633  acres  on  Lake 
of  the  country  being  handled  here.  Chi-  Michigan,  part  of  which  is  now  Jackson 
cago  was  the  pioneer  in  the  construe-  Park.  In  1880  the  population  was  503,- 
tion  of  the  lofty  steel-frame  business  185 ;  by  the  end  of  18^  it  had  increased 
buildings  now  so  common  and  known  to  nearly  800,000.  In  the  census  of  1890 
as    'sky-scrapers.'      The    Masonic   Tem-  it  was  1,099.850 ;  in  1900,  1,698,575 ;  and 

gle,  one  of  the  early  examples  of  these,  in  1910,  2,185,283. 
I  22  stories  high  and  can  accommodate  dhioatrn  TTpicFlifB  a  city  of  Cook 
6000  occupants.  There  is  a  magnificent  ^^^^B"  -ttci^uw,  ^^^  ininois,  2*3 
park  system,  embracing  a  considerable  miles  s.  of  Chicago.  It  has  important 
number  of  parks  circling  round  the  city  manufacturing  industries.  Pop.  18,400. 
from  the  lake  and  connected  by  parked  Chicastl  Univebsitt  of.  An  insti- 
boulevards  26  miles  long.  It  is  in  con-  v***^"'6Vj  t^jtion  under  this  title  was 
templation  to  add  to  these  by  a  number  chartered  in  Chicago  in  1857,  but  met 
of  diagonal  boulevards  traversing  the  with  financial  difficulties,  under  which  it 
city  outward  from  its  business  center,  anccumbed  in  1886.  In  1888  a  second 
To  prevent  the  contamination  of  the  effort  was  made  to  provide  that  dty  with 
water  supply  by  the  sewage  of  a  dty  a  university,  this  leading  to  a  subscrip- 
of  so  great  extent  if  poured  Into  the  tion  of  $1,000,000.  A  site  was  chosen 
lake,  a  great  drainage  canal  has  been  between  Washington  and  Jackson  Parks 
constructed  from  the  Chicago  River  to  and  the  university  was  incorporated  in 
Joliet  on  the  Desplaines  River,  a  dis-  1890,  Professor  William  Harper  being 
tance  of  30  miles.  This  has  a  minimum  chosen  for  its  president.  Mr.  John  D. 
depth  of  22  feet  and  for  10  miles  is  200  Rockefeller,  who  had  aided  in  the  first 
feet  wide  and  35  feet  deep.  By  its  aid  subscription,  afterwards  added  largely  to 
the  sewage,  diluted  with  lake  water,  is  his  gifts,  which,  positive  and  conditional, 
conveyed  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  aggregated  by  1910  nearly  $25,000,000. 
canal  may  ultimately  be  used  as  a  ship-  The  institution  is  now  in  a  flourishing 
ing  route  from  Lake  Michigan  to  New  condition,  being  one  of  the  best  endowed 
Orleans.  in    the    oountiT,    its    productive    funds 

Chicago  has  many  public  buildings  amounting  to  about  $16,000,000.  It  had 
noteworthy  for  architectural  beauty,  in  1912,  854  professors  and  instructors 
among  them  the  Art  Institute,  the  Pub-  and  nearly  6500  students,  with  a  library 
lie  Library  and  the  Newberry  Library,  of  about  350,000  volumes.  One  of  its 
while  the  Auditorium  is  one  of  the  larg-  important  adjuncts  is  the  Yerkes  Observ- 
est  and  best  appointed  .  public  halls  in  atory,  at  Williams  Bay.  Wisconsin,  the 
the  country.  The  Coliseum  on  South  telescope  of  which  has  the  largest  object 
Wabash  Street,  the  scene  of  national  con-  glass  In  the  world. 

ventions  and  other  gatherings,  and  the  f!li  inliVftf i^r  &&  episcopal  and  munic- 
International  Amphitheater  at  the  Stock  ^*"^"  cstcir,  jp^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^g^ 
Yards,  are  the  largest  public  halls  in  the  a  parliamentary  borough  of  England, 
dty.  The  Field  Museum  of  Natural  His-  near  the  southwest  comer  of  the  country 
tory  has  a  large  and  admirable  collection,  of  Sussex,  well  built,  with  wide  streets. 
The  University  of  Chicago  has  erected  a  Its  old  wall,  still  in  good  preserva- 
handsome  group  of  English  Gothic  buUd-  tion  and  lined  with  lofty  elms,  gives 
ings  on  the  South  Side,  near  Jackson  it  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  Its 
Park.  The  finest  residence  streets  are  the  principal  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  an 
Lake  Shore  Drive  of  the  North  Side  and  ancient  Gothic  structure  with  a  most 
the  boulevards.  graceful     spire.       Chichester    takes    its 

Before  1831  Chicago  was  a  mere  ham-  name  (Cissaceaster)  from  the  South 
let  surrounding  Fort  Dearborn  (built  in  Saxon  king  Cissa,  who  rebuilt  it  Pop. 
1803).     Its  charter  is   dated   March   4.  12,594. 

1837,  its  population  being  then  4170,  but  nTnAVode^  (chik'a-dS),  the  popular 
since  then  it  has  advanced  at  an  alto-  v"**'-"-******^  name  in  America  of  the 
gether  extraordinary  rate.    On  October  9,  black-cap    titmouse    (Pomt  africapiHiM) 
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THB  UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO 

Cattle  for  all  the  great  packing  companies  located  in  Chicago  come  to  these  yards,  which  hold  many 

thotisand  head. 
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duckalioininy  Chickasaw  Indians 

iromS  nlte^  ^^^"""^  ^'""^  ^'''^'''^  CMckasaw  Indians  <a''^trrb'V'*oi 

riiinlroliAm'iTiir  &  river  in  Vir-  American  Indians  of  the  Appalachian 
l/niCKaUOm  my,  gj^ia,  risine  about  nation.  In  1833  they  gave  up  to  the 
20  miles  N.  W.  of  Richmond,  flowing  8.  E.  United  States  the  last  of  their  lands 
tiU  it  joins  the  James  River.  Near  this  south  of  the  Tennessee  River,  receiving 
liver  important  battles  took  place  dunng  ^s  compensation  a  money  indemnity  and 
fte  Civil  war.  .   .  .,  .     .      ^  new  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Red 

Cluckamanga</^iffVributS^*of  5iT^'•  ^  *^^  ^°^^*^  Territory.  The 
the  Tennessee  RiverState  of  TennTssiSC  Chickasaws  number  alyut  8000.  They 
where  a  battle  took  place  September  lO-  5*3?  „  J^J?**^^S^^®  ^ll"?^^  i,  *^^^^^f 
20,  1863,  between  the  Federal  troops  ci^il^ation,  had  a  senate,  house  of 
under  Risecians   and   the   (>>nfederat^  "[f P^^f  J^^^^^ 

under  Bragg  and  Longstreet,  the  latter  "JJ^f^  ^»  ^^P^^^*  ^<*  *^e  Union  govern 
gaining  an  Importent  Tiatorj. 
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